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TO 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  COKE,  ESQ.,  M.P. 


Sir, 

The  original  edition  in  folio  of  the  present  Work  having 
been  inscribed  to  the  illustrious  Nobleman  who  insti- 
tuted these  experiments,  no  encouragement  could  be 
more  cheering  to  me,  than  the  permission  you  have  so 
kindly  given,  to  dedicate  to  you  the  present,  enlarged 
as  it  is  with  the  faithful  results  of  the  numerous  experi- 
ments made  since  that  publication. 

In  laying  before  you  the  fruit  of  many  years'  patient 
and  laborious  investigation,  I  am  conscious  that  I  offer 
to  you  a  work  still  imperfect ;  and  I  am  only  supported 
by  the  hope,  that  amidst  the  homeliness  of  style,  natu- 
rally incident  to  one  whose  pursuits  have  compelled  him 
to  be  more  sedulous  about  his  matter  than  his  expres- 
sion,, and  amidst  the  inaccuracies  both  of  diction  and 
typography,  which,  notwithstanding  the  author's  best 
efforts,  will  be  found  in  these  sheets,  your  candour  will 
discern  and  appreciate  the  sincere  care  and  painful 
industry  wherewith  the  author  has  pursued  the  discovery 
of  truth,  making  it  his  sole  aim  to  amass  and  record 
facts,  and  cautiously  to  prevent  his  perceptions  of  the 
actual  appearances  of  nature  from  being  distorted  by 
the  desire  of  supporting  any  pre-established  theory. 

To  no  individual  could  I  more  appropriately  inscribe 
these  researches  than  to  yourself,  whose  enlightened 
and  extensive  views,  vigorous  and  persevering  industry, 
generous  patronage,  and  liberal  policy,  have  converted 
an  immense  tract  of  barren  waste  into  a  highly  produc- 
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tive  and  ornamented  country,  enriched  with  abundant 
harvests,  colonized  with  substantial  and  elegant  resi- 
dences, and  above  all,  peopled  with  an  intelligent,  scien- 
tific, and  grateful  tenantry. 

You,  who  have  continually  promoted,  and  in  so  many 
cases  yourself  ptit  to  the  test  of  experience,  useful  disco- 
veries and  improvements  in  Agriculture,  will,  as  I  have 
persuaded  myself,  discern  the  importance  of  those  in- 
quiries, which  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  numerous 
species  of  plants  promiscuously  blended  in  our  pastures, 
to  ascertain  in  what  degree,  and  for  what  reason,  each  of 
them  is  valuable,  to  learn  what  are  the  qualities  of  land 
to  which  the  several  sorts  are  congenial,  and  to  form  the 
combinations  of  them  which  are  best  adapted  for 
creating  and  speedily  maturing  a  superior  and  per* 
manent  herbage  on  the  different  soils,  as  the  uses  of  the 
farmer  may  require.  I  promise  myself  that  you  will 
acknowledge  the  advantage  of  those  studies,  which  tend 
to  facilitate  the  supply  of  our  markets  with  selected 
seeds  suitable  for  these  purposes.  I  am  solicitous  to 
excite  you  to  examine,  and  promote  the  examination  by 
others,  of  the  question,  whether  a  greater  proportioD, 
even  of  the  lightest  farms,  than  is  now  so  devoted,  may 
not  in  ordinary  times  be  profitably  employed  in  a  state  of 
permanent  grass,  when  the  selection  of  plants  proper  for 
each  soil  shall  be  more  perfectly  known  and  more  easily 
attainable ;  and  whether  the  greater  facility  of  obtaining 
such  selection  may  not  enable  the  farmer,  in  the  case  of 
a  recurrence  of  such  heavy  national  reverses  as  the 
Agricultural  interest  has  of  late  sustained,  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  tillage  for  such  a  season  as  the  exigency  of 
his  distresses  may  require,  with  a  less  diminution  of 
produce  to  himself,  and  a  less  deterioration  of  the  estate 
of  the  landlord,  than  has  been  felt  during  the  late 
calamitous  period. 

I  am  conscious,  that  in  the  investigation  of  this  im« 
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portftol;  bmpch  of  usefiil  knpwjedg^,  which,  unless  my 
fpndMe*  fipr  a  favourite  study  deceive*  me,  is,  to  the 
iQhat>itaot$,  not  of  Britain  only,  but  of  all  the  couQtrie^ 
within  tb^  temperate  zones,  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  ^ver  engagi^  their  attention,  I  have  as  yet  pro- 
ceeded but  a  little  way ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
deyelop^^d  enough  to  awaken  the  attention  of  other 
observers  of  nature  and  lovers  of  agriculture,  and  to 
point  their  observation  to  many  of  the  topics  which 
court  their  inquiry,  J  shall  esteem  myself  happy,  if  this 
work  may  arouse  a  spirit  of  discussion  and  experunent, 
in  a  field  which  so  few  have  yet  trodden,  content  to  be 
left  the  hindmost  in  the  march  of  science,  by  all  those, 
whose  superior  zeal  and  intelligence  shall  outstrip  me  in 
the  contest  of  utility.  And  if  I  /shall  sux^ceed  in  impress- 
ing your  mind  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  feel 
confident  that  both  the  admonition  and  the  example  of  a 
gentleman  who  deservedly  ranks  so  high  in  the  public 
estimation  as  yourself,  for  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
agriculture,  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  your  country, 
will  impel  numerous  and  able  persons  to  employ  their 
intelligence  and  acuteness  on  this  interesting,  and  as 
yet  almost  untried  pursuit. 

The  success  with  which  you  have  adopted,  in  your 
own  practice,  the  process  of  transplanting  turf,  is  not 
unconnected  with,  nor  will  it  be  superseded  by,  the 
statements  contained  in  the  following  sheets.  On  the 
contrary,  as  it  happens  in  most  other  sciences,  so  here 
also,  discoveries  and  improvements  aid  each  other.  A 
sufficient  combination  of  superior  selected  seeds  adapted 
to  the  soil,  and  excluding  all  the  inferior  and  injurious 
species  to  which  such  soil  may  be  obnoxious,  pro- 
mises to  furnish  the  most  valuable  nursery  from  which 
meadows  and  pastures  on  similar  soils  can  be  multiplied 
by  transplanting  turf.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  model 
of  superior  grass  land  shall  have  been  created  on  a  small 
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scale  from  seeds,  the  process  of  transplanting  may  bfe 
employed  to  diffuse  it  with  speedy  maturity  and  undi- 
minished excellence,  as  occasion  may  require,  over  more 
extensive  portions  of  land.  You,  sir,  who  are  bigoted 
to  no  system,  and  prize  no  practice  but  for  its  utility, 
will  never  discourage  any  rational  trial,  to  indulge  the 
fears  of  less  enlightened  persons  that  it  may  supersede 
a  favourite  practice. 

That  your  friends,  your  tenantry,  the  aspirants  to 
agricultural  improvements,  and  your  fellow-subjects  at 
large,  may  long  continue  to  benefit,  as  they  long  have 
done,  by  your  public-spirited  and  successful  exertions 
in  their  cause,  and  that  you  may  long  live  happy  in 
their  esteem,  and  m  the  well-earned  applause  of  a  grate- 
ful country,  is  the  sincere  wish  of, 

Sir, 

Your  most  devoted,  and  obliged 

Humble  Servant, 
WoBUBN  Abbey, 

Or*.  7th,  1824.  GEORGE  SINCLAIR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To  those  Qentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  favoured  me  with  in- 
foimation  on  the  subjects  connected  with  this  Work,  I  beg  leave 
to  return  my  sincere  thanks.  In  particular,  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments are  due 

To  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  for  his  very  kind  and  liberal  assist- 
ance in  furnishing  the  simple  chemicd  process,  from  which  I 
derived  confidence  to  attempt  to  realize  the  idea,  first  suggested 
by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  ascertaining  the  nutri- 
tive powers  of  the  different  grasses,  by  the  aids  of  chemistry ; 
and  from  the  admirable  simplicity  of  his  details  of  the  process 
for  analyzing  soils,  and  vegetable  substances,  given  in  his  impor- 
tant work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
execute  this  difficult  part  of  the  inquiry. 

To  Thomas  Greo,  Esq.  of  Coles,  for  many  valuable  commu* 
nications  on  the  most  important  practical  parts  of  the  Work;  6nd 
his  kindness  on  every  occasion  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  it. 

To  Jambs  Sowers y,  Esq.  F.L.S.  for  his  assistance  in  pro- 
moting the  knowledge  of  the  different  agricultural  earths,  by 
undertaking  to  supply  those  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the 
inquiry,  with  cabinet  specimens  of  the  whole  of  the  different 
soils  employed  in  this  series  of  experiments. 

I  am  likewise  much  indebted  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Hurd- 
wick  House,  Tavistock,  for  a  variety  of  useful  practical  informa- 
tion, which  he  could  so  well  supply. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,  Seedsman  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  am  indebted  for  information  respecting  those  plants  more 
recently  introduced*  to  the  Agriculturist,  and  which  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  obtained ;  for  a  collection  of  the  different  soils 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  with  their  local  names ;  and  for  his 
willingness,  on  all  occasions,  to  communicate  useful  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  grasses. 

Since  the  folio  edition  of  this  Work  was  printed,  and  during  the 
progress  of  this  enlarged  one,  I  have  been  laid  under  the  greatest 
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obKg&tions  to  W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  and  of  Cheam, 
Surry,  for  important  information  and  invaluable  assistance  con- 
nected with  every  part  of  the  Work. 

To  George  Whitworth,  Esq.  of  Acre  House,  Lincolnshire, 
I  am  indebted  for  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Lolium  perenne,  which  he  has  cultivated  with 
much  care  and  success. 

To  Frederick  Schmidt,  Esq.  the  able  translator  of  this 
Work  into  the  German  language,  to  whose  extensive  erudition, 
and  liberality  in  communicating  information  on  every  branch  of 
useful  knowledge,  I  am  greatly  indebted. 

Where  information  has  been  derived  from  books,  the  authori- 
ties, in  every  instance,  it  is  believed,  are  given. 

For  reference  to  descriptions  of  the  different  grasses  and  other 
plants,  upon  which  experiments  have  here  been  made,  in  those 
works  which  contain  descriptions  only,  or  descriptions  and  figures 
of  them  likewise,  or  which  contain  information  on  the  culture  of 
the  grasses,  the  following  abbreviations  have  been  employed :  — 

AUion.  Pedem.  Car.  AUionii  Flora  Pedemontana,  tomi  3,  Au- 
gusta Taurinorum,  1786,  fol. 

B.  Prodr.  Rob.  Brown,  Prodromus  Florae  Novee  HoUandiee  et 
Insul»  Van  Dlemen.     London,  1810,  8vo. 

Bauh.  Pinax.  Gasp.  Bauhini  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici.  Basilise, 
1671,  4to. 

Blalde.  An  Essay  on  the  Conversion  of  Arable  Land  into  Pas- 
ture.    By  Francis  Blakie.     London,  1817. 

CavanilL  Hisp.  Ant.  Jos.  Cavanilles  Icones  et  Descriptiones 
Plantarum,  quse  aut  sponte  in  Hispania  crescunt,  aut  in  Hortis 
hospitantur,  vol.  6.    Matriti,  1791—1801,  fol. 
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t  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  valuable  Lectures  have  not  been  published  with 
full  details,  a  sketch  of  them  only  having  been  published. 
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DisTiNGUiSHBD  Agiiculturists  and  Fanners  agree  in  opinion, 
timt  the  knowledge  of  the  comparative  merits  and  value  of  all  the 
different  speoies  and  varieties  of  Grasses,  and,  consequentiy,  of 
the  best  mode  of  cultivating  them,  is  very  much  behind  that  of 
the  other  branches  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

Rye^-grass  {Loikm  perenne)  was,  till  lately,  the  only  species 
employed  for  making  artificial  pastures:  it  was  indebted  most 
probably  for  this  distinction,  to  its  property  of  ripening  an 
abundance  of  good  seed,  and  its  ready  growth  in  most  kinds 
of  soil. 

The  first  mention  that  I  find  made  of  ray-grass  in  early  books 
on  husbandry,  is  in ''  The  Mystery  of  Husbandry,  Discovered  and 
Laid  Open,  by  I.  Woriidge,  1681."  "  Ray-grass,"  says  he,  "  by 
which  they  improve  any  cold,  sour,  clay,  weeping  lands,  for 
which  it  is  best,  but  goo4  also  for  drier  upland  grounds,  espe- 
cially stony,  light,  or  sandy  lands,  which  is  unfit  for  sainfoin, 
haA  the  precedence  of  all  other  grasses"  —  these  are,  "  sainfoin, 
lucerne,  clover,  tares,  spurrey,  and  trefoil,'^  which  include  all  the 
plants  he  mentions  as  grasses.  The  account  of  ray-grass  thus 
concludes :  — "  Four  acres  of  thiat  grass  hath  yielded  twenty 
qvnurters  of  seed  tad  fourteen  load  of  fodder,  besides  the  spring 
and  autumn  feedings  whereon  six  or  eight  cattle  usually  grazed." 

There  is  no  account  of  any  other  species  of  perennial  grass 
b^ing  cultivated,  till  about  forty  years  since,  when  meadow  cat's- 
tail  (Phleum  ptiUense)  was  partially  recommended  for  cultivation ; 
and  lately  the  culture  of  cock*s-foot  {DactyUs  glomeraia)  has  been 
considerably  extended,  so  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  rye-grass  in 
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some  districts,  through  the  successful  practice  and  recommend- 
ation of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk. 

Thus,  out  of  215  distinct  species  of  grass,  which  are  capable 
of  being  cultivated  in  this  climate,  (many  of  which  differ  in  value 
from  each  other,  as  much  as  wheat  does  from  pilcom),  two  only 
have  been  cultivated  separately  to  any  extent.  The  cause  of  so 
much  delay  in  the  advancement  of  improvement  in  this  important 
branch  of  the  Farmer's  art,  may  appear  extraordinary ;  but  there 
have  been  serious  difficulties  in  the  way. 

'*  Grass,"  says  Professor  Marty n,  "  vulgarly  forms  one  single 
idea ;  and  a  husbandman,  when  he  is  looking  over  his  enclosure, 
does  not  dream  that  there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  epecies 
of  grass,  of  which  thirty  or  forty  may  be  at  present  under  his 
eye.  They  have  scarcely  had  a  name,  besides  the  general  one, 
till  within  these  twenty  years ;  and  the  few  particular  names  that 
have  been  given  them  are  far  from  having  obtained  general  use  : 
so  that  we  may  fairly  assert,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  most 
common  and  useful  tribe  of  plants  is  yet  in  its  infancy."  * 
Botanists  have  ascertained  that  there  are  133  distinct  species  and 
varieties  of  grass,  natives  of  Great  Britain :  every  one  of  these 
species  differs,  in  a  less  or  greater  degree,  from  all  others,  in  the 
qualities  which  alone  render  them  of  value  to  the  Farmer :  com- 
paratively speaking,  some  grasses  are  pf  no  value  to  him^  whilst 
others  constitute  the  foundation  of  his  riches,  as  they  are  the 
staff  of  life  to  the  most  valuable  domestic  animals.  Now,  though 
the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  grasses  differ  so  widely 
from  each  other  in  value,  yet  the  similarity  which  pervades  their 
whole  structure  is  too  great  to  afford  any  certain  marks  of  dis- 
tinction,  without  having  recourse  to  particular  rules,  made  from 
a  consideration  of  those  parts  of  their  structure  which  are  not 
subject  to  vary  from  culture  or  change  of  situation.  The  bota- 
nical or  discriminating  characters,  of  which  these  rules  consist, 
are  often  minute,  and  sometimes  perplexing,  even  to  professed 
Botanists  :  to  those,  therefore,  who  have  made  Botany  no  part  of. 
*  Martyn's  Letters  on  the  Elements  of  Botany.    Letter  XIII. 
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their  study,  the  number  and  difference  of  value  of  all  the  species 
and  varieties  of  grass  will  appear  comparatively  small,  and  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a  particular  selection  proportionally 
little.  The  natural  consequence  resulting  from  this  is  the  want 
of  seed,  which  the  Farmer  might  select  from  the  most  valuable 
kinds,  and  employ  the  means  of  cultivating  these,  exclusive  of 
the  less  valuable  or  useless. 

Grasses  have  been  recommended  Iby  persons  who  had  formed 
their  judgment  of  their  merits  on'  imperfect  trials, —  which  has 
caused  disappointment,  and  discouraged  many  from  farther  en- 
deavours at  improvement.  Conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  the 
results  of  single  or  minute  experiments,  without  accurately  ascer- 
taining the  nature  or  qualities  of  the  soils  upon  which  they  are 
made,  will  be  found  often  fallacious,  and,  even  in  the  latter 
instance,  can  only  stand  for  single  facts,  which  may  lead  to  other 
trials,  but  cannot  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  a  general  recom- 
mendation. Nor  should  a  grass  Be  too  hastily  rejected;  the 
results  of  one  trial  only  will  be  found  insufficient  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  its  real  value :  it  may  be  a  very  profitable  plant  for 
permanent  pasture,  though  not  for  the  alternate  husbandry,  and 
it  may  be  more  valuable  for  hay  than  for  permanent  pasture  :  for 
instance,  the  meadow  fox-tail  {Alopecurus  pratensis)  is  an  early, 
productive,  and  nutritive  grass,  but  requires  a  longer  period  to 
arrive  at  perfection  from  seed  than  two  years:  it  is  therefore, 
comparatively,  unfit  for  the  alternate  husbandry,  though  highly 
valuable  for  permanent  pasture.  The  meadow  cat's-tail  {Phkum 
pratense)  is  remarkable  for  its  weighty  produce  of  culms,  which 
are  more  nutritive  than  those  of  any  other  grass,  but  the  after- 
math is  very  inconsiderable ;  it  is,  in  consequence,  a  most 
valuable  grass  for  hay,  but  requires  to  be  combined  with  other 
species  of  grass,  whose  produce  consists  principally  of  latter- 
math,  to  render  its  culture  so  profitable,  as  it  doubtless  is,  for 
hay.  Cock's-foot  {Dactylis  glomerata)  arrives  soon  at  perfection  ; 
it  is  early,  and  abundantly  productive  of  nutritive  foliage  through- 
out the  season :   its  culms,   or   stalks,   however,  are  but   little 
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nutritive:  it  is  therefore  most  profitable  for  the  alternate  hus- 
bandry, or  permanent  pasture,  where  culms  are  less  necessary. 
Under  these  different  relations,  therefore,  a  grass  should  be  coa- 
sidered,  before  it  be  absolutely  rejected,  or  indiscriminately  re- 
commended. But  allowing  that  the  different  grasses  vrere  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other  with  certainty,  and  that  Farmers 
were  in  possession  of  the  respective  seeds,  yet  the  lengtii  of  time 
it  woidd  require  to  prove  the  relative  value  of  any  considerable 
number  of  ^tvmk,  by  the  usual  mods  of  making  experiments  for 
this  purpose,  with  die  heavy  expense  attending  on  failures,  would 
discourage  almost  any  individual  from  an  undertaking  which, 
however  beneficial  the  results  might  ultimately  prove  to  the  com<- 
munity  at  large,  would  be  attended  with  a  great  and  certain 
expense  for  an  uncertain  return. 

The  works  of  Linneeus,  Smith,  Stillingfleet,  HudsoQ,  Curtifi, 
Mcu-tyn,  and  many  others,  have  been  productive  of  much  good, 
in  calling  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  to  a  more  particular  ex^ 
amination  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  grasses,  and 
in  affording  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  different  species  and 
varieties  with  more  certainty. 

The  valuable  labours  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Grewt 
Britain;  of  die  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Stuttgart,  and  the  par 
triotic  exertions  of  emin^it  individuals  in  the  same  oause,  have 
raised  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  effects  in  this  important  branch  of  practical  Agricul^ 
ture.  A  hope  of  promoting  these  views  was  the  motive  that 
induced  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  institute  the  followiQg  series 
of  experiments.  But  before  entering  into  the  details,  the  author 
may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  work  since  the  first  edition  in  folio 
was  printed. 

In  the  original  copy  of  this  work,  the  catalogue  of  proper 
grasses  contained  upwards  of  three  buiidred  and  twenty  species 
of  grasses  ;  but  in  this  edition  the  number  of  distinct  species  of 
the  proper  grasses  enumerated,  amounts  to  about  one  thousand 
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&tt  hoiidrod*  Particnltrs  of  tbe  resnUs  of  the  aatlKKr's  rete&rcheB 
and  inquiries^  in  sooie  of  the  ricbeBt  and  most  fattening  pastarea 
in  Oevonehirei  Iii>coln9hire,  and  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbniy,  will 
also  be  foaod  in  their  proper  places*  Those  resalts  were  most 
satia&clx>ry»  being  foUy  demonstrative  of  the  trnth  of  the  conclu^ 
aioitf  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  resalts  of  former  and  of 
recent  experimeiits  made  on  those  gmsses,  and  other  plants, 
which  the  aathor  found  to  constatnte  the  entire  herbage  of  these 
celebrated  pasturest  The  proportions  in  which  the  different 
grasses  and  plants  were  found  combined  in  these  pastures,  were 
csaiefolly  asoertai»ed  by  personal  e;raminations  of  the  pastures, 
and  by  tbe  aid  of  p<»tioni  of  the  turf  being  transplanted  to  the 
etsperimeaital  grass^garden.  The  important  subject  of  aaving  tbe 
aeeds  of  the  essential  permanent  pasture  grasses  on  every  farm, 
for  the  supply  of  its  own  wants,  will  be  found  pointed  out,  and 
directions  given  for  putting  it  into  immediate  practice*  The  soils 
of  the  pastures  most  celebrated  for  fattening  have  been  chemi- 
cally examined,  and  the  results  stated.  The  comparative  value 
of  several  new  species  of  grasses,  not  mentioned  in  the  former 
edition,  is  stated  in  this.  The  table  of  contents  will  shew  the 
arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  work ;  and  the  index  will  pomt 
out  any  particular  object  of  inquiry  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grasses,  and  with  the  comparative  value  of  the 
different  species.  The  new  mode  of  returning  tillage  land  to 
pasture,  named  transplanting  turf,  is  mentioned  in  the  Appendix, 
and  its  merits  discussed.  The  results  of  the  author's  inquiries 
respecting  the  best  kinds  of  grasses  for  the  supply  of  straw  in  the 
manufacture  of  atmw  bonnets,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
Leghorn  manufacture,  will  also  be  found  in  tbe  Appendix. 

The  figures  of  the  seeds  and  of  the  plants  of  grasses,  given  in 
this  work,  except  those  of  Holcus  odoratus  repem  and  Poa  annua, 
are  by  Mr.  Louis  Parez,  and  drawn  on  stone.  The  figure  of 
Holcus  odoratus  repens  is  engraved  on  copper,  and  that  of  the 
Poa  annua  on  wood. 

The  author  earnestly  solicits  such  of  his  readers  as  may  not 
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yat  have  made  Botany  a  part  of  their  study,  to  examine  well  the 
dissections  of  the  flowers  of  the  grasses  which  are  given  in  this 
work,  and  which  accompany  each  figure,  and  to  compare  these 
with  the  flowers  of  the  living  plants ;  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  the 
botanical  description  of  the  plant  accompanying  each  figure,  a 
sound,  and  not  a  superficial  knowledge,  will  be  obtained  ;  and  by 
a  little  perseverance,  every  species  of  grass  may  soon  be  deter- 
mined by  the  botanical  description  only. 

It  is  high  encouragement  to  the  author,  that  the  important 
subject  of  which  this  work  treats  is  patronized  by  the  illustrious 
and  beneficent  Monarch,  the  King  of  Wurtemberg ;  and  His 
Majesty's  gracious  permission,  to  so  humble  an  individual  as  the 
author,  to  dedicate  the  German  translation  of  this  work  to  His 
Majesty,  inust  ever  continue  to  excite  and  encourage  him  to  per- 
severe in  the  laborious  path  of  experimental  research  after  useful 
knowledge. 

The  task  of  translating  this  work  into  the  German  language 
has  happily  fallen  into  the  very  best  hands;  for  to  superior 
acquirements  in  the  languages,  Mr.  Schmidt  adds  the  essential 
attainment  of  an  intimate  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  the  work. 


ERRATA. 

Page  2,  liDC  14  from  the  bottom,  after  the  words  "  His  Grace,"  add  "  the  Duke 
of  Bedford." 

Page  338,  line  5  from  the  top,  for  "  page  95,"  read  "  page  249." 
Page  374,  line  5  from  the  top,  for  "  tphatica,**  read  **  sjflvaHcus:* 
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SECTION  I. 


Of  the  Mode  in  which  the  Experiments  were  conducted;  of  the  Nutri- 
tine  Matter  of  Grasses ;  Botanical  Terms  used  in  describing  the 
Structure  of  the  Plants ;  of  the  Seeds  of  Grasses ;  General  Ar- 
rangement of  the  different  Genera  and  Species  of  Grasses ;  of  the 
Soils  employed  in  the  Experiments,  and  of  those  best  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  the  superior  Pasture  Grasses;  of  the  Meant  of 
improving  inferior  Soils  for  the  growth  of  the  most  valuable 
Grasses. 

An  extensive  collection  of  the  seeds  and  plants  of  the  natural 
grasses  having  been  fonned  in  the  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
preparations  were  made  for  their  culture  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  satisfactory  knowledge^  founded  on  facts^  of  the 
various  properties^  habits,  and  comparative  value  of  each  distinct 
species  and  variety.  Spaces  of  ground,  each  containing  four 
square  feet,  were  enclosed  by  boards  in  such  a  manner,  that  there 
was  no  lateral  communication  between  the  earth  enclosed  by  the 
boards  and  that  of  the  garden ;  the  soil  was  removed  in  these 
enclosures,  and  new  soils  supplied,  or  mixtures  of  soils  were  made 
in  them,  to  furnish^  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  different  grasses, 
those  soils  which  seem  most  favourable  to  their  growth ;  a  few 
varieties  being  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects 
of  different  soils  on  the  same  plant.  The  nature  of  these  soils  was 
accurately  ascertained  by  analysis:  the  process  employed  was 
that  recommended  by  Sir  H.  Davy*.  Upwards  of  two  hundred 
species  and  varieties  of  grass  were  planted  or  Bovm  at  the  proper 
8ea8<ms;  the  different  species  were  cut  at  certain  stages  of 
growth,  and  the  weight  of  produce  carefully  ascertained ;  the  par- 

*  An  account  of  the  results  of  a  part  of  these  experiments  is  already  before  the 
pabbcy  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  See  <^  Agricultural  Che- 
miitiy." 
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ticular  seasons  at  which  the  different  species  attained  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  perfection,  were  attentively  observed,  as  like* 
wise  the  time  of  flowering,  and  the  period  of  perfecting  the  seed* 
Their  comparative  value,  therefore,  in  regard  to  produce,  and  ,the 
particular  seasons  at  which  it  was  in  perfection,  vnth  the  kinds  of 
soil  most  favourable  to  their  growth,  and  the  peculiar  habits  of 
the  different  species,  were  by  these  means,  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  comparative  degree  of  their  nutritive  powers,  (a 
point  of  the  first  importance),  was  still  to  be  determined. 

Those  who  have  made  experiments,  to  prove  the  comparative 
degree  of  nourishment  contained  in  different  species  of  food,  by 
means  of  feeding,  and  weighing,  have  found  the  results  of  such 
experiments  quite  inconclusive;  and  the  impossibility  of  ever 
determining  by  this  process,  the  absolute  degree  of  nourishment 
supplied  to  cattle  by  any  kind  of  food,  almost  certain ;  for. 

First ;  The  quality  of  the  same  species  of  food  will  often  vary, 
from  one  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  experiment. 

Secondly  ;  Different  breeds  or  varieties  of  animals,  acquire  va- 
rious proportions  of  flesh,  from  equal  quantities  of  the  same 
species  of  food  consumed  by  them.    Or, 

Lastly ;  Scarcely  two  individuals  of  the  same  breed  can  be 
found,  that  will  gain  equal  weights  of  flesh  from  equal  quantities 
of  the  same  kind  of  food.  •  With  a  view  to  this  point  only,  it  would 
therefore  have  been  a  vain  labour,  to  have  su];)mitted  so  great  a 
number  of  different  plants  to  the  experiment  of  feeding  and 
weighing,  and  which  would  require  at  least  to  be  made  on  four 
hundred  head  of  cattle  of  the  same  breed. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  judged  that  the  inquiry  would  be  effectually 
assisted  by  the  aids  of  chemistry ;  and  a  simple  chemical  process, 
recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  ascertained 
the  important  point  in  question  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

As  this  mode  of  determining  the  nutritive  powers  of  grasses,  by 
chemical  process,  is  a  new  path  of  investigation  opened,  and 
such  as,  on  a  subject  of  this  consequence,  should  always  be  pro- 
ceeded in  with  caution  at  first,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  accuracy  of  its  results. 

The  grass,  in  a  green  or  dry  state,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
hot  water,  till  all  its  soluble  parts  are  taken  up.  The  liquor  is  then 
separated  from  the  woody  fibre  of  the  grass  by  means  of  Uotdng 
paper;  it  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  product  or  solid 
matter,  is  the  nutritive  matter  qf  the  grass.    Sir  Humphry  Davy 
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has  shewn^  that  the  nutritive  matter  of  grasses,  or  soluble  pro- 
ducts,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  five  distinct  vegetable  sub- 
stances, viz.  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  albuminous,  bitter  ex- 
tractive, and  saline  matters ;  and  that ''  it  is  probable  that  the 
ezceUence  of  the  different  articles,  as  food,  will  be  found  in  a 
great  measure  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  soluble,  or  nutri- 
tive matters  they  afford ;  but  still  these  quantities  cannot  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  denoting  their  value :  albuminous  or  glu- 
tinous matters  have  the  characters  of  animal  substances ;  sugar 
is  more  nourishing,  and  extractive  less  nourishing,  than  any  other 
principles  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  certain 
combinations  of  these  substances,  likewise,  may  be  more  nourish- 
ing than  others  */' 

A  certain  quantity  of  food  will  keep  an  animal  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  without  increasing  or  diminishing  its  weight  in  any  sensi- 
ble degree  ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  food  be  sufficiently  augmented, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the  animal  becomes  fat,  and  its 
weight  consequently  increased.  We  have  no  means,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  exact  proportions  of  food  required  for  these  two 
purposes  distinctly  ;  for  it  depends  not  on  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  food  alone ;  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  its  exposure  to 
heat  or  cold,  are  also  concerned  in  the  process.  It  is  likewise 
evident,  that  of  two  animals  of  the  same  breed  or  variety,  the  one 
will  frequentiy  acquire  a  much  greater  weight  of  flesh  in  any 
given  length  of  time  than  the  other,  though  both  shall  have  been 
fed  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  and  in  all  other  respects  treated 
equally.  The  nutritive  powers  of  the  food  cannot  therefore  be 
determined  absolutely,  even  by  these  means,  though  the  com- 
parative merits  and  value  of  the  different  breeds  or  varieties  of 
^Tiimftlfl  are  thereby  fully  ascertained ;  for  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is 
not  the  deficiency  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  food,  but  want  of 
power  in  the  animal  to  profit  by  it. 

*  '^  Agficultunl  Chemistry." — Since  the  first  publioation  of  these  pages,  the 
author  has  had  abondant  opportunities  of  proving  that  the  quantities  of  soluble 
nutiitiye  matter  afforded  collective^  by  all  those  grasses  which  constitute  the  pro- 
duce of  Ae  richest  ancient  pastures,  denotes  absohUefy  the  degree  of  nourishment 
ihey  affi>rd,  as  well  as  comparatwely  with  other  and  different  combinations  of 
grasses ;  these  will  be  notic^  in  fhe  course  of  the  work.  With  grain,  and  widi 
fiuinaceoos  roots,  as  the  potatoe,  &c.,  the  case  is  different;  for  the  sohible  nutri- 
tire  matters  of  these  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  milriti?e  matter  tfaeji 
afiord,  whereas  the  nutntire  matters  of  the  grasses  are  wholly  soluble. 
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The  results  of  the  numerous  yaluable  experiments  made  by 
order  of  the  late  illustrious  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  prove  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  and  oxen,  place  the 
truth  of  the  above  remarks  in  a  clear  light.  I  may  be  permitted, 
therefore,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Young's  "  Annals  of  Agriculture," 
the  results  of  one  of  these  experiments^  which  was  made  on 
six  oxen. 

"  An  Experiment  on  Six  Oxen,  from  November  16, 1797,  to  Decern- 
ber  10,  1798,  made  hy  order  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford. 


Food 

glT«. 

Food 

taken 

bsck.or 

OflU. 

FoodooD> 
•umed. 

Lire 
IflthNofV. 

Lhro 
WeMit, 
9thD6C 

17» 

Lhr* 
Wdght 

No.1. 

Hereford 

Ox. 

[- turnips 
(hay 

Ibt. 

3000 
690 

Ibi. 

960 
49 

Ibi. 

cwt  qn.  Ite. 

17    0    1 

cwt  qa.lbi. 
18    9    0 

cwt  qn.  Ite. 
1    2    27 

No.  2. 

Hereford 

Ox. 

1  oil-cake 
[-tamips 
|hay 

450 
9040 

407 

26i 
928 
941 

4921 ) 

18    1    0 

21    0  25 

2    9    26 

No.  8. 

Devon 

Qx. 

|oiU»ke 
>  turnips 
)hay 

450 

9090 

976 

111 
422 
81 

4981) 

2668   V 
295  ) 

14    1    7 

17   2   7 

9     10 

No.  4. 

Devon 

Ox. 

^  oil-cake 
>  turnips 
jhay 

450 

9000 

475 

4421) 

2696   V 
442j) 

14    2  14 

19    1    0 

4    2    14 

No.  6. 

Sussex 

Ox. 

)oa-cake 
>  turnips 
jhay 

450 

9090 

449 

m 

376 
61 

4921) 

2655     - 
992 

16    2    0 

19    9    0 

9    1      0 

No.  6. 

Leicester 

Ox. 

)oa-cake 
["turnips 
Jhay 

450 
9010 

447 

16J 
368 

4941) 

2652   y 

400i) 

15    2  14 

18    2    0 

2    9    14 

The  oxen  were  weighed  on  the  day  that  they  were  put  up  for 
experiment ;  the  food  that  was  given  to  them  daily,  was  likewise 
weighed,  and  the  refuse  or  offal  was  taken  back,  and  its  weight 
ascertained :  hardly  any  thing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  this 
mode  of  conducting  the  experiment. 

The  Devon  ox,  (No.  4),  on  a  less  weight  of  food,  gains  185  lbs. 
of  flesh  more  than  the  Hereford  ox^  (No.  2) :  but  suppose  that  the 
difference  of  the  breed  should  have  had  much  influence  in  this 
instance,  the  difference  between  the  two  Devon  oxen,  (No.  3,  and 
4),  is  very  striking ;  for  though  the  weight  of  food  consumed  by 
each  is  nearly  equal,  the  latter  gains  154  lbs.  of  flesh  more  than 
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the  former.  Viewing  the  results  of  this  experiment^  therefore, 
merely  as  a  test  for  proving  the  comparative  degree  of  nourish- 
ment contained  in  these  several  species  of  food,  and  not  as  a  proof 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  respective  breeds  of  animals,  (for 
which  this  experiment  was  made,  and  fulfilled  the  intention),  we 
could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion ;  because  it  still  remains 
to  be  proved,  whether  another  individual  of  the  same  breed  as 
the  ox,  (No.  4),  might  not  have  gained  a  greater  proportion  of 
flesh  from  the  same  weight  of  food  as  was  consumed  by  the 
latter. 

If  the  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  which  the  chemical  process 
shews  these  different  species  of  food  to  contain,  be  now  compared 
with  the  weight  of  flesh  which  the  different  oxen  gained  from  it, 
the  comparison  will  manifest  the  superior  utility  of  this  new  mode 
of  investigating  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  food  of  these 
animals. 


No.1.    1 

Hereford  V 

Ox.     j 

No.2.     ] 

Ox.     j 


No.  3. 

DevoQ 

Ox. 

Na4. 

Devon 

Ox. 

Nad. 

SlUMX 

Ox. 

NO.& 

Ox. 


Food 


—      oU-oJie 
2700    turnipt 
487    W 

423)  oU-cake 
2712    tiimips 
4321  hay 

438^  oil-cake 
2666    turnipt 
29ft    hay 

44^  oil-cake 
2636    turnips 
44^  hay 

432    oil-cake 
26^    turnips 
920    hay 

4341  oU-cake 
26ft2    turnips 
4001  hay 


^Weight  or  Nutritive 
Matter  bv  the  Chemical 


rbvtheChi 

KTOOeM. 
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112 

116 

134 

99 

120 

132 

67 

121  8 
130  7 
101  16 


01.  dr.cwt.qn.Ibi. 
-2    0  20 


118  12 
129  8 
12ft    0 

119  7 
129  0 
127    9 


0   ol 

0    0) 

8  0) 
3  OJ- 
7    0) 

7  3) 
0    6J- 

9  lOJ 

!} 
} 


3    0  14 


2    3  12 


3    0  18 


3    1    9 


3    1  12 


Wel^toT 
Fkah'^liied 
by  the  Oxen. 
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V- 

n». 

1 

2 

27 

2 

3 

2ft 

3 

1 

0 

4 

2 

14 

2 

3 

18 

2 

3 

14 

Difltecnoe  between  the  Weight  ot 

NutritlTe  Matter  and  that  or 

the  Fledk  gained. 


cwt.  qffc  Ibi. 

Hn  which  thenu- 
1  21,  Ktritive  matter  ex. 
(ceedi  the  flesh. 

Hn  which  thenu- 

0  17, -{tritive  matter  ex- 
loeeds  the  flesh. 

Hn     which     the 

1  16,  •<  flesh  exceeds  the 
(^nutritive  matter. 

fin     whidi     the 

1  24,  <  flesh  exceeds  the 

(  nutritire  matter. 

(in  whidi thenu. 
1  19, -Jtritive  matter  ex- 
(oeeds  the  flesh. 

Hn  which  the  nu. 
1  26^  Ktritire  matter  ex. 
ioeeds  the  flesh. 


The  only  point  assumed  in  the  foregoing  comparisons,  is  the 
quality  of  the  hay,  or  the  kinds  of  grasses  that  composed  it ;  of 
which,  in  the  account  of  the  experiment  quoted,  no  mention  is 
made.  Likewise,  some  linseed  cakes  are  much  more  nutritive 
than  others ;  I  have  found  them  to  vary,  from  67  to  132  grains. 
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in  every  480  grains  of  cake.  Those  cakes  which  had  the  brightest 
texture  when  newly  broken,  affcnrded  the  most  nutritive  matter. 
The  common  field  turnips  also  differ  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  they  afford,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  roots, 
or  according  as  their  texture  is  solid  or  spongy  :  the  largest  roots 
contain  proportionally  the  least  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  and 
the  middle-sized  the  greatest.  These  are  minute  circumstances  in 
experiments  on  a  small  scale,  but  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
they  become  objects  o£  magnitude.  A  nearer  coincidence  between 
the  results  of  the  two  modes  of  experiment  for  the  respective  oxen, 
could  not  therefore  be  expected ;  but  the  total  weight  of  flesh 
gained  in  this  experiment,  neariy  agrees  with  the  weight  of  nutri- 
tive matter  c<mtained  in  the  food  consumed  by  the  oxen.  The 
weight  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  consumed,  amounts  to 
20,666  lbs.,  which  being  of  a  middle  quality,  as  assumed  in  the 
foregoing  calculations,  affords,  by  the  chemical  process,  (see  the 
Table),  2020  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter. 
The  total  weight  of  flesh  gained,  is  2058  lbs. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  if  the  weight  of  nutritive  matter 
contained  in  the  various  kinds  of  food  employed  in  this  experi- 
ment, had  been  previously  ascertained  as  above,  it  would  have 
shewn  the  wdght  of  flesh  which  that  food  was  capable  of  forming 
under  such  circumstances,  with  the  difference  only  of  38  lbs.  in 
2058  lbs.  But,  as  was  before  observed,  the  different  powers  of 
cattle  to  profit  by  food,  is  subject  to  the  control  of  many  local 
circumstances ;  their  comparative  value,  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  the  process  of  feeding 
and  weighing ;  and  for  tiiis  cause  likewise  it  will  appear,  that  the 
comparative  value,  or  nutritive  powers  of  the  food,  can  only  be 
accurately  ascertained  by  chemical  investigation.  The  grami- 
neous dung  of  cattle  being  merely  the  grass  divested  of  all  its 
nutritive  matter,  by  submitting  this  dung  to  a  similar  process  as 
that  which  determines  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  grass,  the  results 
prove  what  those  parts  of  grass  are  that  are  retained  in  the  body 
of  the  animal  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  following  results  of 
experiments  made  on  the  dung  of  sheep  and  deer,  will  be  sufficient 
to  exemplify  this. 

1020  grains  of  the  mixed  leaves  of  cock's-foot  grass,  ray-grass, 
and  white  clover,  afforded  of  soluble  matter  fifly-three  grains, 
which  cojisisted  of  mucilage,  sugar,  gluten,  bitter  extractive, 
and  saline  matters. 
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090  grains  of  the  Anng  of  sheep  which  fed  on  these  grasses^ 
aflforded  of  sduble  matter  thirteen  grains  and  a  half,  con- 
sisting of  bitter  extractive,  and  saline  matters. 
1920  grains  of  the  dung  of  deer,  which  also  fed  on  these  grasses, 
afforded  eleven  grains  and  three  quarters,  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  the  sheep. 
The  soluble  matters  of  the  dung,   or  bitter  extract,  was  exa- 
mined chanicallj  by  Sir  H.  Davy ;  he  found  its  qualities  to  be  so 
analogous  to  the  bitter  extractive  of  the  grasses,  that  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  each  other.    The  extractive  matter  obtidned  by 
boiling  the  fresh  dung  of  cows,  gave  similar  results. 

From  these  fiicts  Sir  H.  Davy  observes,  *^  it  appears  probable 
that  the  bitter  extract,  though  soluble  in  a  lai^  quantity  of  water, 
is  very  httle  nutritive ;  but  probably  it  serves  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting, to  a  certain  extent,  the  fermentation  of  tiie  other  vege 
table  matters  in  the  stomach,  or  in  modifying  or  assisting  the 
functions  of  digestion,  and  may  thus  be  cf  considerable  use  in 
forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  food  of  catde.  A  small  quantity 
of  bitter  extract  and  saline  matter,  is  probably  all  that  is  needed; 
and  beyond  this  quantity  the  soluble  matters  must  be  more  nutri- 
tive, in  proportion  as  they  contain  more  albumen,  sugur,  and 
mucibige ;  and  less  nutritive,  in  proportion  as  they  contain  other 
substances.'' 

To  these,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  tiie  results  of  another  trial, 
which  I  made  on  the  dung  of  sheep  that  had  fed  on  turnips,  as  it 
may  afford  some  information  on  the  nature  of  turnips  as  food  for 


1920  grains  of  the  yellow  Scotch  turnip,  on  which  sheep  were 
feeding,  afforded  of  nutritive  matter  86  grains,  which  con- 
sisted of. 

Mucilage,  ...  9  grains. 

Saccharine  matter,  or  sugar,         -         73 
Bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters,         3 
1920  grains  of  the  dung  of  the  sheep  which  had  fed  on  the  yellow 
turnips,  afforded  of  soluble  matter,  by  means  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  17  grains,  which  consisted  of. 

Animal  mucus  and  mucilage,         -  3  grains. 

Bittor  extractive  and  saline  matters,        14 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  here,  is  the  superior  quan- 
tity of  bitter  extoctive  in  the  dung,  to  that  which  is  shewn  to 
exist  in  the  turnips;  but  the  sheep  had  hay,  on  which  they  occa- 
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sionally  fed  in  the  fields  and  on  examining  the  insoluble  portion  of 
the  dung,  (after  separation  from  the  soluble  parts),  nearly  one- 
fourth  part  in  weight  consisted  of  the  woody  fibre  of  hay,  which 
eyid^itly  had  afforded  the  extra  quantity  of  bitter  extractiye  to 
the  dung. 

The  sheep  ate  of  the  hay  from  choice,  and  not  necessity,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  bitter  extractive  it  contained, 
was,  under  such  circumstances,  the  most  valuable  part  of  its 
nutritive  matter,  in  supplying  the  deficiency  of  it  in  the  turnips. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  here,  that  the  leaves  or  herbage  of 
the  common  pasture  grasses,  contain  nearly  the  like  proportion  of 
bitter  extractive  as  that  in  the  dung ;  the  sheep,  therefore,  in  this 
instance^  had  taken  that  proportion  of  hay  which,  combined  with 
the  turnips,  formed  a  natuml  food,  or  that  which  had  nutritive 
qualities  aiudogous  to  natural  pasture. 

The  dry  fibre  of  the  hay  or  straw  given  with  turnips,  may  also 
assist  mechanically  in  correcting  the  vratery  nature  of  this  food 
in  the  cold  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  given  to  sheep,  when, 
an  excess  of  moisture  may  be  more  hurtfrd  than  in  a  warmer 
season. 

In  some  plants  there  is  a  comparative  excess  of  saline  matter, 
and  when*  such  plants  are  given  unmixed  with  any  other  to 
cattie,  they  are  most  subject  to  disease,  or  continue  for  a  length 
of  time  before  they  improve,  however  abundant  the  supply.  The 
foUovring  facts,  which  came  within  my  own  immediate  observa- 
tion, may  serve  as  an  instance  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
a  mixture  of  such  grasses  as  possess  some  difference  in  the  quali- 
ties of  their  nutritive  matter;  and  at  the  same  time  they  will 
shew,  that  the  bitter  extractive  is  efficacious  in  correcting  the 
over-^ucculency,  or  laxative  nature  of  green  food,  vnthout  the  aid 
of  dry  vegetable  fibre. 

Two  fields  were  sown  down  for  pasture ;  one  with  white  clover 
and  trefoil  only,  and  the  other  with  a  variety  of  the  natural 
grasses,  for  experiment,  vnth  a  portion  of  white  clover.  The 
two  fields  were  depastured  with  sheep.  In  the  enclosure  of 
white  clover  a  considerable  quantity  of  cock's-foot  grass  grew  on 
the  edge  of  the  fence ;  it  was  of  a  very  harsh  quality,  from  its 
unfavourable  situation,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  culms. 
In  a  few  days  the  sheep  went  to  this  grass,  and  9te  it  down  en- 
tirely, though  there  was  a  profosion  of  the  white  clover.  In  the 
course  of  time  many  of  the  sheep  became  affected  with  the 
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diseafle  tenned  red-water,  of  which  several  died.  Bat  in  the 
adjoining  field,  which  contained  the  natoral  grasses,  cock's-foot 
grass,  rough-stalked  meadow  grass,  rye-grass,  foxtail-grass,  and 
white  cloyer,  the  sheep  were  not  affected  with  that,  nor  any  other 
disease,  and  they  left  untouched  the  stems  of  the  cock's-foot, 
which  were  here  of  a  more  tender  succulent  nature,  than  those  on 
the  edges  of  the  odier  field,  which  were  so  greedily  devoured  by 
the  clover  sheep. 

It  may  remain  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  hard  stalks  of  the 
cock's-foot  in  the  clover  field  had  been  in  sufficient  quantity, 
they  would,  most  probably,  have  prevented  the  disease  from 
attacking  the  sheep ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  by  virtue  of 
the  dry  fibre  only  of  the  cuhns,  because  in  the  adjoining  field, 
where  every  thing  was  contrary  to  disease,  the  sheep  rejected  the 
culms  altogether.  The  dry,  or  mechanical  action  of  the  culms, 
was  here  wanting;  yet  the  animals  continued  healthy,  and  fat- 
tened, because  the  bitter  extractive  was  in  greater  proportion  in 
the  leaves  or  herbage  than  in  the  culms  which  they  rejected ;  and 
also  proved  beneficial,  though  combined  with  succulent  food, 
which  could  have  nothing  of  the  action  of  the  dry  hay  or  straw 
before  mentioned. 

The  succulency,  or  the  quantity  of  superfluous  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  food  of  cattle,  and  the  relative  proportions  which  the 
saline  matter  and  bitter  extract  bear  to  the  gluten,  sugar,  and 
mucilage  of  the  nutritive  matters  of  different  plants,  influencing 
thus  their  nutritive  powers  when  used  in  a  green  state, — these  pro- 
perties, therefore,  will  be  particularly  considered  in  estimating  the 
comparative  value  and  merits  of  the  different  grasses,  and  other 
,  plants,  that  will  hereafter  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
Agriculturist. 

A  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by 
different  crops,  and  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  nutritive 
vegetable  {nrinciples  formed  by  them,  will  be  found  likewise  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  cause  of  the  exhausting  or  impoverishing 
effects  of  different  plants  to  the  soil ;  a  point  of  much  importance, 
as  connected  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  alternate  cropping 
with  green  crops  and  grain.  The  facts  which  have  offered  them- 
selves in  support  of  this,  will  be  stated  hereafter,  when  the  merits 
of  the  grasses,  and  ameliorating  plants  adapted  to  the  alternate 
husbandry,  come  under  discussion. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  the  little  attention  that  has  been 
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paid  by  AgricuHiiristo  in  general,  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the 
difierent  species  of  grass  from  each  other,  has  contributed  to 
retard  improvaaoiait  in  the  cuhivation  of  this  numerous  family  of 
}dants.  It  will,  I  hope,  appear  perfectly  evident,  that,  without  the 
means  of  distinguishing  with  catainty  one  species  of  grass  from 
every  other,  the  cultivator  must  have  recourse  to  other  men's 
assistance  or  experience,  btfore  he  can  make  any  certain  or  just 
experiments  of  his  own,  or  any  consequent  improvement.  The 
farmer  who  cannot  distinguish  the  seeds  of  the  most  valuable  spe- 
cies of  grasses  from  those  that  are  worthless,  or  pernicious  as  weeds, 
must  be  subject  to  the  serious  losses  and  disappointments  occa- 
sioned by  every  accident  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  which  may 
place  in  his  hands  the  seeds  of  inferior  or  pernicious  plants, 
instead  of  those  grasses  adapted  to  his  soil  and  possessing  the 
most  productive  and  nourishing  properties;  and  should  he  be 
unable  to  distinguish  .the  plants  produced  fr<Hn  those  grass  seeds 
which  he  may  sow  under  such  circumstances,  he  must  wait  until 
the  non-advancement  of  conditi<Hi  in  his  stock  inform  him  of  his 
loss. 

When  it  is  found  that  every  distinct  species  of  grass  differs 
from  all  others,  more  or  less,  in  the  properties  or  merits  which 
alone  constitute  their  value  to  the  Agriculturist,  a  bare  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  may  be  sufficient  to 
shew  of  what  utility  the  knowledge  of  distinguishing  the  grasses 
is  to  the  Farmer :  and  a  view  of  those  rules  of  which  this  know- 
ledge consists,  will  manifest  how  easily  it  may  be  acquired,  with- 
out entering  into  the  study  of  the  whole  science  of  Botany,  by  any 
person  who  will  devote  a  few  leisure  hours  to  attain  it. 

If  there  be  any  who  may  doubt  of  the  utiUty  of  botanical 
knowledge  to  the  ends  of  Agriculture,  as  above  stated,  it  must 
proceed  from  the  want  of  experience,  as  a  very  little  of  this  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants,  with  a  view  to  improvement,  will  pro- 
duce a  conviction  to  the  contrary — that  it  is  the  only  clear,  and 
direct  road  to  this  end,  and  likewise  the  most  pleasant. 

It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  of  use,  before  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  expmments,  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
made  use  of  in  describing  the  structure  of  grasses,  with  a  general 
view  of  all  the  different  species  and  varieties. 

One  species  of  grass  is  distinguished  from  every  other  by  its 
properties,  and  by  the  number,  situation,  proportion,  and  colour  of 
the  different .  parts  of  its  structure.    Of  these  parts,  the  most 
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otmooB  are,  the  root,  (radix):  the  straw,  stem  or  ciihn,  (ctUmui): 
the  leavss,  (folia);  the  flower  or  husks,  (Flos  vel  Gluma)  :  and 
the  seed  (semen).  The  figure  of  these  parts  varies  in  different  spe- 
cies :  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  that  every  variety  have  a 
name,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  firom  every  other.  It  is 
remarked  somewhere,  that  the  results  of  our  reascmings  must 
needs  be  very  confused,  or  ev^i  absurd,  without  precise  ideas 
being  fixed  to  our  words. 

I. 
The  Varieties  of  the  Root  are* : 

1.  Fibrous,  (fibrosa),  when  the  root  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
threads  or  fibres,  as  in  most  grasses.  See  Agrostis  fascicu- 
laris. 

2.  Creeping,  (repens),  when  the  root  runs  horizontally  in  the 
earth,  and  pushes  up  culms  from  the  joints,  as  in  Triticum 
repens,  Holcus  mollis,  S^c. 

3.  Bulbous,  (bulbosa),  when  the  root  consists  of  a  solid  substance 
of  a  spherical  form,  as  in  Hordeum  bulbosumf, 

II. 

The  Varieties  of  the  Straw,  Stem,  or  Culm,  are: 

1.  Quite  simple,  {simplicissimus)^  without  any  branches,  as  in  iife- 
lica  cterulea. 

2.  Simple,  (simplex),  that  sometimes  has  more  than  one  branch, 
as  in  Poa  nemoraUs.    Lolium  perenne  ramosum,  S^c. 

3.  Somewhat  branched,  {subramosus),  that  has  often  several 
branches,  as  in  Agrostis  Mexicana, 

4.  Erect,  (erectm),  when  the  straw  stands  nearly  perpendicular, 
as  in  Alopecurus  pratensis. 

5.  Straight,  (strictus),  when  the  stem  is  quite  straight,  as  in  2W- 
chodium  hipestre, 

•  To  those  who  wish  to  enter  fully  into  the  study  of  Botany,  I  may  he  permit- 
ted to  recommend  '*  An  Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physiological  Botany  by 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  P.  L.  S.**  as  adapted  to  afford  eyeiy  &ciiity.  The  intto- 
ducttons  to  Botany  hy  Dr.  Willdenow,  Withering,  and  Thornton,  may  also  be 
coDsuhed  with  advantage. 

t  A  bulb  is  compared  to  a  bud  under  ground,  producing  shoots  from  its  middle 
or  sides ;  the  bulbs  of  the  crocus,  or  hyacinth  is,  not  properly  the  root,  but  a  part 
of  the  stem;  the  fibres  are  the  proper  roots.  The  carrot,  turnip,  potatoe,  &c. 
are  tuberous  roots,  for  these  have  eyes  formed  on  the  surfiice,  which  particularly 
distingui^  them  from  bulbs  properly  so  called. — Willdehow. 
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6.  Agcending,  {ascendent),  when  the  lower  part  of  the  straw  lies 
on  the  ground,  and  the  opper  part  of  it  grows  upright,  as  in 
Poa  compressa, 

7.  Decumhent, '{decumbens),  when  the  lower  part  of  the  straw 
rises  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  horizon,  and  the  upper 
part  bends  down  towards  it.    See  Festuca  decumbens. 

8.  Procumbent,  (procumbens),  is  when  the  straw  lies  flat  on  the 
ground,  without  striking  roots  at  the  joints.  See  Poa 
procumbem. 

9.  Creeping,  (repens),  when  the  straw  creeps  on  the  ground,  and 
sends  out  roots  from  the  joints,  as  in  Agroitis  stohnifera. 

10.  Naked,  (nudus),  haying  very  few  leaves  with  short  sheaths, 
as  in  MeUca  cterulea  and  Festuca  ovina. 

11.  Bristle-shaped,    {setaceus),  with  short  sheaths  and  slender 
stem,  as  in  Festuca  tenuifolia. 

12.  Round,  {teres),  that  is,  cylindrical.    See  Festuca  glabra. 

13.  Half  round,  {semiteres),  that  is,  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on 
the  other.    See  Poafertilis, 

14.  Compressed,  (compressus),  when  the  stem  is  flat  on  both  sides. 
See  Poa  compressa. 

15.  Two-edged,  (anceps),  when  a  compressed  straw  is  sharp  on 
both  edges.    See  Poa  aquatica. 

16.  Four-cornered,  {tetragonus),  three  or  four  round  or  obtuse 
edge^,  but  the  sides  flat.    See  Festuca  ovina. 

17.  Knee-jointed,  {geniculatus),  when  the  stem  is  bent  at  a  joint, 
like  the  knee.    See  Elymus  geniculatus. 

18.  Bulbiferous,  (bulbifer),  having  bulbs,  or  buds,  fixed  at  the 
joints.    See  Phleum  nodosum. 

The  flower  straw,  (pedunculus),  is  the  part  which  inunediately 

supports  the  flower ;  it  may  be  either  a  part  of  the  principal  straw 

as  in  wheat  or  barley,  or  composed  of  a  number  of  partial  straws 

seated  on  the  principal  culm,  (see  Bromus  sterUis):  or  these  partial 

straws  again  branched,  as  in  Poa  nervosa,  and  Trichodium  rupestre; 

in  the  two  last  cases,  they  constitute  what  is  called  a  compound 

panicle. 

'^  III. 

Varieties  in  the  form  of  the  Leaves. 

The  leaves  of  grasses  are  all  quite  simple,  or  undivided,  and,  on 

that  account,  afford  but  few  obvious  characters  of  distinction ; 

they  vary,  however,  in  respect  of  the  form  of  their  point  or  apex, 

circumference,  situation,  and  surface-covering. 
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The  apex,  or  point,  is  either  acute,  (acutum),  as  in  Poa  trwialii-: 
or  obtuse,  as  in  Poa  pratensis.  The  circumference  has  four 
varieties : 

1.  Sword-shaped,  (ennfarme),  an  oUong  leaf,  growing  gradually 
narrower  towards  the  apex,  which  is  pointed.  See  Futuca 
cambrica. 

2.  Strap*shaped,  (Uneare),  when  both  sides  of  a  leaf  run  parallel 
to  each  other.     See  Sesleria  carulea. 

3.  Awl-shaped,  (subulatum),  a  linear  leaf,  when  it  is  sharp- 
pointed,  as  in  Poa  glauca. 

4.  Fringed,  (dliatum),  when  the  edges  are  set  round  with  long 
hairs,  as  in  Festuca  sylvatica. 

The  surface  of  the  leares  varies  as  follows  : 

1.  Channelled,  (canaliculatum),  when  the  middle  rib  of  the  leaf 
is  furrowed,  as  in  Festuca  duriuscula,  (R.  leaves.) 

2.  Nerved,  (nervosum),  when  the  vessels  or  ribs  are  strongly 
marked,  and  run  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  lengthwise,  as  in 
Bromus  littoreus.       ,  ' 

3.  Bristle-shaped,  (setaceum),  when  the  leaves  are  nearly  cylin- 
drical, resembling  swine's  bristles,  as  in  Festtica  ovina. 

4.  Flat,  (planum),  when  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  even,  without 
any  furrows,  dots,  or  raised  veins,  as  in  Poafluitans, 

In  respect  of  situation,  the  leaf  varies  : 

1.  Slanting,  (obliquum),  when  the  leaves  are  in  a  direction 
between  sloping  and  horizontal,  as  in  Phleum  nodosum. 

2.  Horizontal,  (horizontale),  when  the  leaves  grow  nearly  hori- 
zontal, as  in  Dactylis  patens. 

3.  Bundled,  (fasciculare),  when  the  leaves  grow  in  tufls  or 
bundles,  as  in  Agrostisfasckularis. 

Sheath,  (vagina),  is  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf,  that  encloses  the 
straw  in  the  manner  of  a  sheath. 

Sheath-scale,  or  stipule,  (stipula),  of  grasses,  are  small  mem- 
branous substances  attached  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  leaves; 
they  have  their  origin  at  the  top  of  the  vagina,  or  the  point  where 
the  leaf  first  diverges  from  the  straw.    Its  varieties  are  : 

1.  Intire,  (Integra),  when  it  has  no  segments. 

2.  Bifid,  (bifida),  when  it  is  divided  at  the  apex  into  two  parts. 

3.  Tom,  (lacera),  when  it  appears  as  if  torn  on  the  margin. 

4.  Fringed,  (ciliata),  when  the  margin  is  set  with  short  projecting 

hairs. 
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6.  Truncated,  (truncata),  when  the  upper  part  tenninates  in  a 
transverse  line. 

6.  Pointed,  (acuta),  that  has  a  short  acute  point. 

7.  Acuminated,  (acuminata),  that  has  a  l<mg  projecting  point. 

8.  Very  short,  (decurrens),  that  is  hardly  visible,  and  runs  down 
the  side  of  the  vagina. 

The  stipules  often  afford  a  good  character  of  distinction.  I  have 
raised  a  great  many  species  of  different  grasses  from  seed,  under 
different  circumstances,  as  to  soil  and  situation,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  varieties  firom  them.  I  found  many  of  the  plants  thus 
raised,  to  vary  from  the  parent,  in  the  number  of  the  florets,  in 
the  presence  or  want  of  hairs  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  in  the  awns ;  but  in  no  instance  did  the  form  of  the 
stipula  or  sheath-scale  vary:  being  thus  constant,  it  may  be 
depended  on. 

IV. 

Varieties  of  the  Flower, 

The  curious  structure  of  the  flowers  of  grasses,  and  a  consider- 
ation of  their  important  office,  that  of  forming  the  seed,  is  sufficient 
to  attract  notice  or  regard,  independent  of  the  great  use  of  which 
a  knowledge  of  their  structure  is,  in  distinguishing  with  certainty 
the  several  species  and  varieties. 

Inflorescence,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers  of  grasses  are 
supported  and  disposed  on  the  culms,  affords  the  most  obvious  cha- 
racters of  distinction :  it  is  of  two  kinds,  the  spike  and  the  panicle. 

The  spike,  (spica),  is  a  number  of  flowers  without  footstalks, 
that  closely  surround  one  principal,  simple,  straight  culm.  (See 
Pedunculus.) 

1.  Glomerata,  (glomerata),  when  the  spike  consists  of  a  spherical 
^  collection  of  flowers,  as  in  Sesleria  carulea, 

2.  Verticillated  (verticiUata),  when  the  flowers,  leaving  naked 

interstices  on  the  spike,  appear  on  that  account  to  be  placed 
in  whirls,  as  in  Panicum  verticillatum* 

3.  One-rowed,  (secunda),  when  the  flowers  are  arranged  on  one 

side,  as  in  Nardus  stricta. 

4.  Cylindrical,  (cylindrica),  when  the  spike  is  equally  covered 

with  flowers.     Panicum  viride, 
6.  Linear,  (linearis),  that  is,  slender,  and  of  equal  thickness,  as 
in  Cynosurus  erucaformis. 
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6.  Ventricose^  (ventricosa),  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  both 
extremities,  as  in  Alopecurus  agrestis. 

7.  Leafy,  (foliosa),  having  leaves  between  the  flowers,  as  in 

Cynoiurus  crisiatmf 

8.  Compound,  (oanyjHmta),  when  several  spikes  stand  on  one 

stalk,  as  in  Cynoturus  erucmfortm. 

9.  Finger-like,  (digitalis),  when  several  spikes  stand  on  one  straw, 

spread  out  in  the  manner  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  as  in 
Bamcum  sanguinale,  or  Cynodon  dactjflom. 

The  spike-stalk,  (rachii),  is  a  long,  rough,  slenderreceptade,  on 
which  the  flowers  composing  a  spike  are  placed.  Take  a  spike, 
says  Professor  Martyn,  (or  rather,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  an 
ear,)  of  wheat,  pull  ofi^all  the  seed  and  chaff*,  and  what  remains  is 
the  spike-stalk,  or  rachis. 

The  spiket,  or  ear,  (spicula),  consists  of  several  florets  enclosed 
by  one  calyx.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  number  of  flowers  it 
contains,  as  one-flowered  in  Agrostis,  two-flowered  in  Aira,  three- 
flowered  in  Poa  glauca,  many-flowered,  as  in  Bramus  multifhrus. 
It  is  likewise  described  according  to  the  figure  it  assumes,  as 
cylindrical,  oval,  linear,  &c.  and,  with  respect  to  its  surface,  as 
smooth,  rough,  hairy,  &c. 

The  panicle,  (panicula),  consists  of  flowers  supported  by  foot- 
stalks loosely  dispersed  or  scattered ;  the  flowers  of  oats  serve  as 
an  example,  or  as  in  Poa  pratensis.    The  varieties  of  the  panicle 
are: 
L  Simple,  (simplex),  thai  has  only  undivided  side-branches,  as  in 
Poa  decumbens. 

2.  Branched,  (ramosa),  when  the  first  branches  are  again  divided, 

as  in  Bromus  muUiflorus. 

3.  Much-branched,  {ramosissima),  wh)en  the  branches  are  much 

branched,  as  in  Trichodium  cammun,  vel  Agrostis  canina. 
Var,  mutica. 

4.  Spreading,  {patentissima),  when  the  branches  stand  wide  firom 

each  other,  and  spread  out  in  all  directions,  as  in  Agrostis 
repens. 

5.  Crowded,   (coarctata),  when  the  branches  stand  very  near 

together,  as  in  Agrostis  palustris. 

6.  One-rowed,  {secunda),  when  the  branches  stand  on  one  side, 

as  in  Festttca  glabra. 

7.  Nodding,  (nutans),  when  Che  branches  bend  down' towards  the 

horizon— Bromti*  tectorum. 
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The  Flower  consists  of 

Five  distinct  parts,  the  calyx,  or  outer  husks,  (gluma);  the 
corolla,  or  inner  husks,  (corolla):  the  stamina,  or  male  parts, 
{stamina) ;  the  pistil,  or  female  parts;  and  the  germen  or  rudiment 
of  the  future  seed. 

The  calyx,  or  outer  husks,  contain  the  flower,  and  afterwards 
the  seed.  Its  more  obvious  characters  of  distinction  consist  in 
the  number  of  valves,  or  scales,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

1.  One-valved,  (univalvis),  that  consists  of  only  one  valve,  as  in 

LoKum,  (rye-grass). 

2.  Two-valved,  {bivalvis),  that  consists  of  two  valves,  as  in  most 

grasses. 

3.  Many  valved,  (tnultivalvis*),  when  the  outer  husks  consist  of 

more  than  two  valves,  as  in  Hordeum,  (barley),  and  Elymus, 
(lyme-grass). 

4.  Keeled,  (carinatus),  bent  like  the  keel  of  a  ship  or  boat,  as  in 

Phalaris  canariensis. 
6.  Fringed,  (dliatus),  having  soft  hair  set  round  the  edges,  as  in 
Pkleum  pratense. 

6.  Lopped,  {truncatus),  when  the  apex  appears  as  if  cut  horizon- 

tally, as  in  Phleum  pratense, 

7.  Prickly,    (euspidatus),  ending  in  dagger-like  points,    as  in 

Phleum  pratense. 
The  corolla,  or  inner  husks,  contain  the  essoatial  parts  of  the 
flower,  (stamina,  style,  and  germen) ;  when  the  seed  is  perfected, 
they  generally  enclose  and  adhere  to  it.  This,  and.  the  calyx, 
constitute  the  chafi*  of  oats,  wheat,  &c.  It  has  the  following 
varieties: 

1.  One-valved,  (univalvis),  which  consists  of  one  valve  only,  as  in 

Trichodium  rupestre, 

2.  Two-valved,  (bivalvis),  as  in  most  grasses. 

3.  Awned,  {aristata),  when  furnished  with  an  awn. 

*  Hie  invoktcref  or  leaves  like  spines,  which  sunouDds  one  or  sereral  flowers,  is 
sometimes  finind  in  grasses,  but  is  more  particularly  the  property  of  another  order 
of  plants  (the  wnbelUflona) ;  and,  being  in  the  grasses  much  resembling  the  glumes 
of  the  calyx,  I  have  included  it  here,  under  the  distinction  muHiyalye  calyx ; 
merely  to  avoid  too  numerous  divisions ;  which,  to  those  who  confine  their  study  of 
Botany  only  to  the  Grassesi  (for  whose  use  only  these  pages  are  designed,)  will  be, 
I  trasty  useful. 
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4.  Awnless,  (mutica),  wanting  the  awn. 

6.  Bibbed,  (nervosa),  when  the  valve  has  nerves,  or  veins,  which 

run  fix)m  the  base  to  its  apex,  as  in  Poa  nervosa. 
6.  Fringed,  {ciUata\,  as  in  Phkum  pratense. 

The  valves  are  also  distinguished  according  to  their  figure  >  as 
oval,  oblong,  concave,  egg-shaped. 

The  stamina  are  the  male  parts  of  fructificaticHi.  Each  consi^ 
of  three  parts — the  filament,  the  anther,  and  the  poUen,  or  flower- 
dust.  The  filament  is  a  long  thread-like  substance,  which  sup- 
ports the  anthers.  The  anther  is  a  cellular  body,  of  a  linear  figure, 
generally  cloven  at  both  ends ;  it  contains  the  pollen,  which  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  seed.  It  varies  in  respect  of 
colour,  ad. 

White,  in  Phkum  echinatum. 

Yellow,  in  most  grasses. 

Saffiron,  in  Bromus  erectus. 

Purple,  in  Melka  ccmilea. 

The  pistil,  (pistilUim),  is  the  female  part  of  the  flower,  and  like- 
wise consists  of  three  parts — the  germen,  the  style,  and  the 
stigma. 

The  germen  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower ;  it  ^>pears 
a  pellucid  globular  body,  but,  in  general,  it  requires  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  to  see  it  distinctly.  It  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future 
seed. 

The  style  consists  of  two  feather-like  bodies,  seated  on  the  top 
of  the  germen :  they  are  generally  bent  back,  or  reflexed.  . 

The  stigma  terminates  the  st^e,  and  gives  to  it  that  feather-like 
appearance. 

The  nectary,  (nectarium),  is  likewise  a  part  of  the  flower  of  some 
grasses ;  it  is  supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir  for  the 
lumey-juice :  in  structure  it  generally  resembles  the  corolla  husks ; 
but  it  is  very  minute,  tender,  and  finely  transparent.  The  terms 
employed  to  describe  the  corolla,  likewise  apply  to  this.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  genus  Nardus,  Eriophorum,  Alopecurus,  or  Sesleria, 

VL 

Varieties  of  the  Seed. 
The  discriminating  characters  of  the  seeds  of  grasses  are  con- 
fessedly minute ;  but  as  the  form  of  the  seed  is  never  known  to 
vary,  except  by  disease,  the  marks  of  distinction  it  ofiers  are  of 
the  most  unerring  kind.    In  most  grasses  the  seed  is  covered, 

c 
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or  enclosed,  by  the  husk,  which  was  formerly  the  blossom,  {cwrMa): 
m  other  species  die  seed  is  naked,  or  so  loosely  attached  to  the 
husk,  as  to  separate  from  it  in  the  {nt>cess  of  cleaning. 

If  the  seeds  of  every  species  of  grass  wiere  naked,  their  diminu* 
tive  sixe  would  hardly  afibrd  any  obvious  marits  of  distinction ; 
but  the  coat,  or  seed-vessel,  (pericarpium),  gives  variety  to  tht 
form  of  thoed  seeds,  which  are  otherwise  very  much  alike. 

The  discrimiftatilig  characters  of  the  seed  being  thus  minute, 
afid  resting  ahncM  always  on  the  various  shades  of  dissimilarity 
assumtell  by  three  or  four  principal  figures,  as  round,  oval,  oblcmg, 
and  aciiminftte'  or  p<>inted,  it  is  tiierefore  easy  to  conceive,  that 
Utrnkt  dbdnctions  aare  oftai  readily  perceived  by  the  eye  on  com- 
parison, but  with  difficulty  conveyed  by  mere  descriptiolk ;  indeed 
it  may  be  said,  that  a  few  hours'  practice  in  comparing  the 
different  kinds  of  seed  with  each  other,  is  worth  a  volume  of 
description,  for  practical  purposes.  With  this  view,  and  also  to 
shew  where  the  principal  characters  of  distinction  take  their  rise, 
the  fdliowing  specimens,  ilhistrativeof  the  different  genera  that  are 
of  mtNit  impoitanee  to  the  Agriculturist,  are  selected. 
Hg.  1.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  sweet-scented  vernal  grass. 

The  s^ed  is  covered  with  die  binhs  of  the  blossom, 
Ivhieh  adhere  to  it;  the  naked  seed  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical, but  taperitig  to  a  point  at  each  end.    The 
diseased  seed  was  produced  by  over-luxuriant  plants, 
dnrmg  very  wet  weather. 
Refer,  t.  FoKile  seed  of  the  natural  mte,  covered  with  the  husks 
of  die  blossom,  as  it  appears  on  being  cleaned  and 
made  ready  for  sowing. 

1.  The  same  magnified,  shewmg  the  bent  awn,  which  is 

of  a  deep  brown  colour. 

2.  Naked  seod  magnified.    In  thicr  state  the  seed  seldom 

appears ;  as  the  husks,  in  general,  adhere  firmly  to 
the;  body  of  it,  without  bein^  displaced  by  the  pro«- 
ctas  of  cleaning. 

3.  Diseased  seed.     This  affection  of  the  seed  of  the 

grasses,  which  renders  it  quite  abortive  and  useless, 
is  most  prevalent  in  wet,  damp  seasons. 
Fig.  2.  Nardus  ttrieta,  upright  niat-grass. 

The  seed  is  covered, with  the  husks  of  the  blossom, 
which  closely  adhere  to  it,  nor  open ;  it  is  convex  on 
one  side,  and  marked  with  a  longitudinal  farrow  on  the 
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other.    The  naked  s^ed  is  linear-obloiig,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  each  end,  the  upper  end  the  narrowest.     Not 
subject  to  disease. 
£{^.  1.  Seed  of  the  natural  sise. 

1.  The  same  magnified,  exhibiting  the  o<Micaye  side  of 

the  seed. 
2«  Mi^nified,  exhibitii^  the  convex  side  of  the  seed. 
Kg.  3.  Eriophomm  vaginatum,  sheathed  cotton-grass. 

The  long  white  hairs  attached  to  the  seed  of  the  dif- 
ttrent  species  of  cotton-grass,  particuluiy  distinguish 
it;  the  body  of  the  seed  if  three-cornered. 
Refer.  1.  Seed  of  the  natural  size. 

1.  The  same  magnified. 

2.  View  of  the  interior  side  of  the  seed,  with  its  long 
woolly  hairs« 

Rg.  4.  Phalaris  canariemis,  canary-grass. 

The  seed  is  covered  with  the  husks  of  the  blossom 
like  a  crust,  nor  open :  firom  a  round  it  becomes  tapering 
to  a  point  at  each  end ;  surface  smooth  and  glossy. 
Refer.  1.  Husks  and  s^ed. 

2.  Seed  the  natural  sise. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 
Fig.  6.  Phleum  pratense,  meadow  cat's-tail-grass. 

The  seed  is  loosely  covered  with  the  husks,  which 
separate  from  it  in  cleaning ;  the  mkfid  seed,  as  shewn 
at  2,  2,  fig.  6,  is  roundish,  and  very  amall.  The  two 
valves  which  form  the  husks  or  seed-vessel  are  furnished 
with  white  straight  hairs  on  the  back ;  they  also  ter- 
minate with  two  dagger-like  points,  which  afford  a 
good  character  of  distinction  between  this  and  the  seed 
of  fox-tail-grass  (Alopecunuy 
Refer.  1.  Seed  enclosed  by  the  husk. 

1.  The  same  magnified,  shews,  more  ^leu*ly  than  the 

natural  uhe,  the  fringes  of  hairs,  which  gradually 
terminate  towards  the  middle  of  the  dagger-like 
points ;  while  in  the  spurious  cat-s-tail,  the  fringes 
terminate  afernptly  before  they  readi  the  origin  of 
these  pmnts.    See  fig.  27.— No.  1. 

2.  The  nak^  seed,  roundish,  of  thst  natural  size. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 
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Fig,  6.  Setaria  glaum,  {Panicum  glaucum.  Willd.  Hort.  Gram. 
Aust.)  glaucous  panic-grass. 

The  seed  is  covered  with  the  corolla  ;  which  becomes 
indurated  and  leathery,  wrinkled  transyersely  on  the 
surface :  the  calyx  or  outer  husks  adhere  to  the  seed. 
The  British  farmer  will  have  but  little  occasion  to  dis- 
tinguish the  seeds  of  the  different  species  of  panic- 
grasses  ;  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  annual  dura- 
tion only,  insignificant  as  weeds,  and,  excepting  a  few 
species,  too  tender  for  cultivation.  The  seed  is  the 
only  part  of  the  plant  of  value. 

Fig,  7.  Alopecurus />ra^en5t5,  meadow  fox-tail  grass. 

The  seed  is  covered  with  the  husks  of  the  blossom^ 
which  are  soft  and  woolly ;  the  larger  valve  is  furnished 
with  an  awn.  Insects  eat  this  seed  while  it  is  in 
embryo ;  it  is  also  subject  to  blight,  and  likewise  to  the 
clavus,  as  shewn  in  the  representation  2.  By  permitting 
the  first  shoots  of  the  season  to  carry  the  seed,  the  bad 
effects  of  these  diseases  are  lessened :  inasmuch  as  the 
month  of  June,  and  the  early  part  of  July,  are  in  general 
drier  than  towards  ai^tunm,  when  the  second  shoots  of 
this  grass  ripen  seeds.  The  seed  of  a  species  called 
Aloppcurus  Tauntonemis  is  not  to  be  distinguished  firom 
this,  but  the  plant  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
multiplying  speedily  by  offsets  and  suckers  from  the 
root.  By  this  valuable  property  for  permanent  pasture, 
it  answers  the  objection  to  the  common  meadow  fox- 
tail, and  removes  the  only  drawback  to  the  more  general 
cultivation  of  that  valuable  species  of  grass,  viz.  the 
frequent  sterility  of  the  seed. 
Refer.  1.  Seed  of  its  natural  size. 

1 .  The  same  magnified. 

2.  Diseased  seed,  affected  with  the  clavus. 

3.  Naked  seed.    The  corolla  adheres  so  firmly  to  the 

seed,  that  the  nak^  seed  is  seldom  seen ;  the  figure 
now  referred  to  represents  a  healthy  naked  seed,  by 
which  such  seeds  as  are  doubtful,  as  regards  their 
fertility,  may  be  ccmipared,  and  the  point  deter- 
mined. 
Fig.  8.  Millium  effusum,  millet-grass. 
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The  htnkfi  (^  the  Uoesom  cover  the  seed,  the  body  of 
which  is  roundish  and  very  smooth. 
Refer.  1.  A  branchlet  of  the  natural  size  with  the  ripe  seed. 
2.  Seed  of  the  natural  size. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 
This  is  a  favourite  food  of  birda;  it  is  seldom  found  out  of 
woods  or  shaded  places,  and  it  is  not  therefore  of  much  consider- 
ation to  the  farmer,  either  as  a  useful  or  pernicious  plant. 
i%.  9.  Agrostis  stolonifera  kUifolia,  stoloniferous  bent-grass,  or 
Fiorin. 

The  body  of  the  seed  is  covered  with  the  husks  of  the 
blossom,  which  do  not  open ;  it  is  cylindrical,  but  tapers 
to  a  point  at  each  end. . 
As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish this  species  of  bent-grass  from  the  other  species,  which  are 
unprofitable  and  pernicious  weeds,  I  will  here  mention  such  species 
as  are  most  likely  from  their  prevalence,  and  their  resemblance 
to  this  seed,  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  Agrostis  vulgaris — this  seed 
difiers  froi^  the  fiorin  in  being  one  half  the  size,  more  rounded  at 
the  bottom,  and  of  a  paler  brown  colour.  Agrostis  alba,  or  clayey 
coach-grass,  has  the  seed  very  slender  and  smooth,  one  half  the 
size  only  of  the  fiorin,  and  more  slender  than  the  Agrostis  vulgaris. 
The  seed  of  the  Agrostis  canina  is  furnished  with  a  jointed  awn  of 
a  brown  colour,  which  readily  distinguishes  it  from  those  now 
mentioned.  There  is  an  awnless  variety  of  the  Agrostis  canina, 
w}uch  is  di9tmgaished  by  being  shorter  and  more  plump  than  the 
fiorin,  or  of  the  clay  couch-bent.  The  seed  of  the  Agrostis  fasd" 
cularis  is  not  one  third  of  the  size  of  that  of  the  fiorin,  more 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a  light  straw  colour.  The  Agrostis 
palustris  has  seed  about  one  fiflh  shorter  than  that  of  the  fiorin, 
of  a  lighter  brown  colour,  and  more  plump  and  rounded.  The 
variety  of  fiorin  called  am^ato.has  ^  awn  which  distinguishes  it 
at  once  from  the  seed  of  the  more  valuable  variety. 

Refer.  1.  Branchlet  of  the  true  fiorin  Agrostis  stolonifera  lati- 
folia,  with  its  ripe  seed. 
2.  A  seed  of  the  natural  size. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 
Fig^  10.  Holcus  lanatus,  woolly  soft-grass. 

The  outer  and  inner  husks,  in  general,  adhere  to  the 
seed,  and  coyer  it :  they,  are  egg-shaped,  and  furnished 
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with  a  short  bent  awn ;  the  body  of  the  seed  is  egg- 
shaped,  and  yery  smooth.  The  seed  of  the  Phleum,  or 
cat's-tail  grass,  (No.  5.)  is  always  naked,  and  being  o£ 
a  round  form,  is  snfficientiy  diifttingaished  from  the 
above ;  the  forked  termination  of  the  husks  of  the 
Phleum,  likewise,  affi>rds  an  easy  distinction  between 
their  seed-vessds.  The  seed  of  the  Alopto^rw,  or  fox- 
tail, (No.  7.)  is  distinguished  from  these,  by  its 
covering,  or  husks  being  permanent,  and  teneninating 
in  a  straight  awn.  The  agriculturist  will  find  it  his 
interest  to  distinguish  between  these  seeds. 
Eeftr.  L  Nd^ed  seed,  the  natural  size. 

1.  The  same  magnified.    In  the  naked  state  the  seed  of 

the  Holcus  ianatus,  or  Yoikshire  white-grass,  seldom 
appears,  as  the  soft  woolly  husks  dmoet  mvariaUy 
adhero  to  the  body  of  the  seed. 

2.  A  seed  as  it  appears  in  practice,  natural  size. 
2i  The  same  magnified. 

Fig.  11.   Aira  ccspHoM,  turfy  hair-grasa,  bulls^-feces,  hassock- 
grass. 

The  seed  is  covered  with  the  ixmet  husks,  which 
adhere  to  it :  it  is  egg-shaped.  A  tuft  of  wooUy  hairs 
(refer.  2.  fig.  11.)  ndiich  proceeds  from  the  base 
of  the  seed-^essdi,  with  a  slender  awn  projecting  a 
little  frirther,  clearly  distinguishes  this  seed  bom 
those  of  the  Hold  or  soft-giasses  (fig.  10.  and  29.). 
This  being  the  seed  of  a  most  unprofitable  and  per- 
nicious weed,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
regards  the  keeping  of  land  clean  firom  l^eedd,  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  a  single  seed  of  this 
grass.  Although  there  are  upwards  6f  eleveh  spe- 
cies of  hair-grasB,  yet,  excepting  this  species,  there 
are  none  of  the  genus  of  particular  tooment  to  the 
agricukurist. 

lig.  12.  Melica  carulea,  purple  metio-grass. 

The  seed  is  covered  by  the  inner  husk  until  it  be 
perfected ;  afterwards  it  encloses  it  loosely.  The  body 
of  the  seed  is  oval-oblong,  and  a  little  incurved. 

JFig.  13.  Poa  compressa,  flat-stalked  meadow-grass. 

Tile  seed  is  covered  with  the  inner  husks,  without 
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opeBiag ;  it  if  obl<wig*  flfttteoQcl,  and  tapers  to  a  point 
at  each  end. 
Refer.  1.  A  bmncblet  with  a  ripe  seed., 
2.  A  seed  of  the  natural  size. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 

The  Poa  trivialis,  FoQpraiemis,  Poa  angustifolia, 
Poa  atrulea,  Poa  cenisia  and  Poa  fertilis  have  their 
seeds  distinguished  by  a  woolly  w«b-4il^e  substance ; 
in  the  .Poa  triviali$  it  is  so  powerfiil  as  to  prevent  the 
seeds  from  separating  tti  sowing,  and  recourse  is  had 
to  rubbii^  the  se^  with  sand*  '^w-dust,  malt-dust. 
&c.,  by  which  the  seeds  aife  sejwrated,  and  prepared 
for  being  regnlarly  distributed  over  the  soil. 
Fig.  14.  Briza  media,  common  <)uaking-grass. 

The  inner  husks  enclose  the  seed  unchanged  till 
ripe ;  it  is  roundish,  and  very  small ;  4he  hollow,  or 
concave  form  of  the  husks,  with  their  shining  mem- 
branous appearance,  peculiarly  distinguish  the  seeds 
of  this  genus. 
Refar^  1.  A  apiket  of  ripe  seed. 
2.  A  seed  the  natural  size. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 

The  other  species  pf  quaking-geass  are  very  in- 
ferior in  valqe  to  this  one,, and  the  seeds  should  be 
carefully   avoided   when   mixed,  with    the    superior 
pasture  grasses. 
Jpl^.  15.  Dac^lis  glomerata,  round-headed  cock's-foot-grass. 

The  husks  of  the  corolla  envelope  the  seed,  and 
adhere  to  it  without  opening :  it  is  oblong,  slender,  and 
very  acute,  rounded  on. one  side  aiM  marked  with  a 
IcmgiUidinal  furrow  on  the :  other. 
Refer.  1.  A  spiket  of  ripe  seed. 

1.  The  same  magnified. 

2.  A  seed  of  the  natural  size. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 

The  other  species  of  cock's-foot-grass  being  either 
veiy  rare,  or  natives  of  fiiNreign  countries,   there  is 
little  danger  <^  the  agriculturist  being  mistaken  in  the 
seed  of  this  most  valuable  species. 
Tig,  16.  Cynosurus  cristaius,  crested  d(^'s-4ail-grass. 
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The  seed  is  covered  with  the  inner  husks^  which  da 
not  open ;  it  is  oblong,  and  pointed  at  each  end.    The 
colour  of  this  seed  is  reddish  yellow ;  and,  in  some 
instiEuices,  passes  under  the  name  of  golden  grass. 
Refer.  1.  A  portion  of  the  spike  with  its  ripe  seed. 

1.  A  spiket  magnified. 

2.  A  seed  the  natural  size. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 

Fig.  17.  Ve&tXiC9L  pratensis,  meadow  fescue-grass. 

The  husks  of  the  corolla  envelope  the  seed,  and 

adhere  to  it  without  opening :  it  is  oblong,  slender, 

and  very  acute,  rounded  on  one  side  and  marked  with 

a  longitudinal  furrow  on  the  other. 

Ref^.  LA  spiket,  shewing 'the  terminating  seed;  which  is 

frequently  abortive. 

1.  The  same  magnified. 

2.  A  perfect  seed  the  natural  size,  shewing  its  rounded 

side. 

2.  The  same  magnified. 

3.  The  same,  shewing  tlie  furrowed  side  of  the  seed. 
3.  The  same  magnified. 

JPfg.  18.  Bromus  mollis,  soft  brome-grass. 

The  inner  husks,  or  corolla,  shut  close  upon,  and 
adhere  to  the  seed  ;  which  is  oblong,  convex  on  one  side, 
and  furrowed  on  the  other.  It  is  of  much  importance 
to  the  farmer  to  distinguish  this  seed,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently to  be  found,  to  the  loss  and  injury  of  the  farm ; 
it  is  the  produce  of  an  annual  grass,  known  in  common 
practice  under  the  name  of  oat-grass. 
Refer.  l.^A  seed  the  natural  size,  convex  side. 

1.  The  same,  dewing  the  furrowed  side. 

2.  The  same  magnified,  shewing  the  convex  side  of  the 

seed. 
2.  The  same  magnified,  shewing  the  concave  side  of  the 
seed. 
JFig.  19.  Stipa  pitmata,  long-awned  feather-^rass. 

The  seed  is  covered  by  the  inner  husks;  it  is  oblong. 
The  long  feather-like  awn  of  the  seed  distinguishes  it 
from  that  of  any  other  species ;  the  feathery  arista  is 
frequently  a  foot  long. 
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Fig.  20.  Avenai  pubetcens,  downy  oat-gnuw. 

The  seed  is  covered  with  the  husks  of  the  blodsom  : 
it  is  slender,  oblong,  and  tapers  to  a  point  at  each 
end,  mariLed  with  a  fdrrow  lengthwise.  The  seed  of 
the  different  species  of  fescue,  brome,  and  oat-grasses, 
are  very  much  alike  at  the  first  glance ;  nevertheless, 
they  offer  sufficient  marks  of  distinction,  provided  a 
little  minuteness  in  the  examination  be  employed  by 
the  agriculturist.  Thus  the  seed  of  the  fescue  ter- 
minates in  an  acute  point :  that  of  the  br<mie-grass  is 
blunt  or  obtuse  :  if  a  species  of  the  former  be  awned, 
the  awn  is  a  continuation  of  the  husk ;  but  the  awn  of 
a  brome-grass  is  inserted  below  the  apex  of  the  husk, 
and  surrounded  at  the  base  with  its  membranous 
edges.  These  are  beautiful  natural  characters  of  dis- 
tinction, and  never  vary. 
Refer.  1.  A  seed  the  natural  size,  with  its  bent  awn. 
1.  The  same  magnified. 

Fig.  21.  Arundo  epiggos,  wood  reed-grass. 

The  inner  husks  adhere  to  the  seed,  without  open- 
ing ;  the  naked  seed  is  oblong,  and  pointed  at  both 
ends ;  it  is  furnished  at  the  base  widi  downy  hairs. 
The  hairs  give  this  seed,  at  first,  the  appearance  of 
that  of  the  cotton-grass,  Eriophorum  (No.  3.) ;  but,  on 
removing  the  hairs,  the  body  of  the  seed  of  the  cotton- 
grasses  is  three-cornered,  while  that  of  the  reed-grasses 
is  oblong  and  pointed. 
Refer.  1.  A  spiket  of  ripe  seed  the  natural  size. 

1.  The  same  magnified. 

2.  A  seed  the  natural  size. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 

Fig.  22.  Lolium  perenne,  perennial  rye-grass. 

The  inner  husks  enclose  -the  seed,  which  is  oblongs 
compressed  ;  convex  on  one  side,  and  fla^,  with  a  fur- 
row lengthwise,  on  the  other.  There  are  four  species 
of  annual  rye-grass,  which  are  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  varieties  of  the  perennial  species. 
Lolium  temulentum,  bearded  annual  rye-'grass,  has  the 
f  seed  furnished  with  a  long  awn  (see  fig.  36.),  which 
readily  distinguishes  it  from  the  varieties  of  the  peren- 
nial rye-grass.  Lolium  tenue,  slender  annual  rye-grass. 
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has  a  very  sadl  se6d  ;  it  is  one  half  the  length  only  of 
that  of  die  perenniid  rye-grass^  the  furrow  is  broader  on 
the  flattened  side,  and  the  conrex  side  b  founder  :  its 
dimiqutive  size  and  greater  plumpness  readily  distin- 
guish it.  The  seed  of  the  Lolium  camphmatum  is 
distinguished  fay  its  deep  longitudinal  furrow,  and  by 
being  much  shorter,  and  less  of  an  oblong  figure  than 
the  p^iraimal  rye-grass.  The  LoUmm  aroetue  produces 
seed  neaity  as  large  and  plump  as  that  of  the  Winslow- 
wheat;  and  that  of  the  rariety  of  this  species  called 
Lolium  arvefue-mofus,  is  even  larg^ «  It  is  less  deeply 
iurrowed  than  that  of  the  Lolium  perenne,  less  convex^ 
and  not  tapering  at  die  «nds,  but  rounded.  These 
being  9&  strictly  aimual,  or  but  .one  year-Uved  grasses, 
it  is  (^the  highest  consequence  to  be  able  to  prevent 
their  introduction  on  the  farm,  partienlaily  when  the 
valuable  grass  seeds  happen  to  be  contaminated^  with 
them. 

The  varieties  of  the  perennial  ryoNgrass,  Lolium 
perenne,  are  numerous.  When  a  {rfant  is  found  to 
difier  from  its  parent  stock,  or  species,  it  is  called  a 
variety ;  and  should  this  distinction  continue  perma- 
nent after  the  variety  has  been  raised  from  seed  on  its 
own  natural  Boil,  and  also  on  toils  of  a  di&rent  nature, 
it  is  then  termed  a  pcJrmanent  variety ;  but  when  the 
plant  retains  not  its  di^inction  after  being  reproduced 
from  seed,  it  is  called  an  accidental  variety.  This  dis- 
tinction is  of  importance  as  regards  cultivated  plants, 
intended  for  permanent  occupation  of  the  soil,  or  even 
for  a  limited  period. 

The  seeds  of  the  varieties  of  perennial  rye-grass 
difier  from  each  other  but  little,  chiefly  in  size  and 
plumpness.  Those  varieties  which  produce  most 
foliage,  and  are  later  in  emitting  cvdms,  have  leaner 
seed  than  those  varieties  which  have  less  foliage  and 
numerous  eariy  cuhns.  In  pnqHnrtion  to  the  rounded 
form  and  plump  heavy  quahty  of  the  seeds  of  the 
varieties  of  LoUum perenne,  so  in  like  proportion  I  have 
always  found  a  scsffcity  and  poverty  of  foliage,  or 
herbage,  particularly  after  mid-sianmer,  and  an  excess 
of  early  culnm  and  «eed.    BxperieBee  in  the  cultivation 
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of  twenty-two  apfMientiy  dutinct  varieties  of  perennial 
rye-grase,  has  afibrded  me  proob  of  the  d[>o?e  fiicts ; 
vid  also  that  out  of  that  niunber  from  five  to  nine 
only  can  be  oonsider^  to  a  certain  exteotj  permanent 
Tarieties. 
Mefer.  1.  Caljrx  and  a  diseasad  seed,  rather  uncommon,  of 
the  Lolium  perame,  the  natural  size. 

1.  Tlie  same  magnified. 

2.  A  seed  the  natural  site,  convex  side. 

2.  He  same  magnified. 

3.  A  seed  the  natural  size,  concaye  side. 
8.  The  same  magnified. 

Fig.  23.  Mymus  gemeutatus,  jointed  lyme-grass. 

The  husks  of  the  Uoesom  adhere  to  the  seed,  which 
is  conrex  on  one  side,  and  straf>-shap^. 
Rrfer.  1.  A  seed  the  natural  Bize,  cotiFex  side. 
2.  The  same,  shewing  the  farrowed  side. 
Fig.  24.  Hordeum 'imirpttim,  wall4>artey,  way-bennet^grass. 

The  hufidLs  cover  the  seed  widiout  opening ;  it  is 
oblong;  beUying,  angular,  topering  to  a  point,  termi- 
nating in  an  awn. 

The  seed  of  the  Hordeum  prateme  meadow  barley 
grass,  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Hor- 
deum nmrinum  by  iis  bemg  much  rounder;  or  bellying, 
K^ile  that  of  the  meadow-barley  is  slender  and  taper- 
ing :  the  longitudinal  groove  or  furrow  of  the  seed  of 
the  H.  nmrinum  is  only  half  the  depth  of  that  of  the 
H,  pretense. 

The    seed  of  the   Hordeum  maritimum   (another 
worthless  annual),  is  only  half  the  size  of  the  former, 
is  plump  like  the  seed  of  the  way-bennet,  but  is  less 
bellying,  and  mere  tapering  to  the  awn  ;  and  it  is  also 
<^a  dariLer  bri:>wn  colour. 
Refer.  I.  Seeds  of  the  Hordeum  murinum,  widi  the  involucre 
and  calyx,  of  the  natural  size. 
2.  A  seed  the  natural  size. 
Fig*  25.  Triticum  repens,  creeping-rooted  wheat  or  couch-grass. 
The  husks  of  the  blossom  enclose  the  seed  until  it  is 
perfected ;  and  afterwards  open  and  emit  it :  the  seed 
is  oval-oblong,  and  obtuse  at  both  ends ;  on  this  side 
convex,  on  the  other  furrowed. 
The  utility  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  foregoing  prin- 
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cipal  diameters  of  distinction,  or,  what  may  be  termed  the  generic 
characters  of  the  seeds  of  grasses,  will  best  appear,  perhaps,  by 
practically  applying  them  to  distinguish  those  seeds  from  each 
other  that  are  found  to  have  the  nearest  resemblance,  but  producing 
plants  of  different  species :  and  likewise  the  seeds  of  such  grasses 
as  are  of  more  importance  for  the  agriculturist  to  distinguish  from 
all  others,  part  of  which  are  the  following. 
Fig.  26.  Phalaris  arundinacea,  reed-like  canary-grass. 

This  seed  is  somewhat  cylindrical ;  the  microscope 
also  shews  it  to  be  furnished  with  hairs  at  the  base, 
and  it  is  covered  by  the  husks  of-the  corolla;  so  fSeur, 
therefore,  it  resembles  the  Arundines  (No.  21.) :  how- 
eyer,  the  hairs  of  the  Arundo  encircle  the  base  of  the 
seed :  but  in  this  seed  they  are  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct tufts,  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  seed.  But  what  seems  to  determine  the  alliance  at 
first  sight  between  this  grass  and  the  Phalaris,  is  its 
shining  homy  crust  (No.  4.) :  that  of  the  Arundo  is 
membranous,  or  scale-like ;  it  is  sharp-pointed  at  each 
end,  but  that  only  tapers  to  a  blunt  point.  The  nu- 
tritive matter  afforded  by  this  grass  has  qualities  more 
analc^us  to  that  of  the  different  species  of  Phalaris, 
than  to  that  of  the  Arundines ;  I  have,  therefore,  fol- 
lowed Schrader,  in  ranking  it  with  the  Phalarides.* 
Refer.  1.  A  seed  of  Phalaris  arundinacea,  the  natural  size. 

2.  The  same  magnified. 

3.  Husks,  the  natural  size. 

4.  The  same  magnified. 

JVg.  27.  Phleum  pratense,  var.  minor,  lesser  variety  of  meadow 
cat's-tail  grass. 

This  seed,  of  a  very  inferior  variety  of  meadow  cat's- 
tail,  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  true  variety,  or 
Timothy-grass,  in  being  one-thiird  smaller,  of  a  rounder 
form ;  and  the  dagger-points,  or  fork  of  the  seed  vessel, 
shorter,  and  bent  rather  outwards :  while  those  of  the 
true  variety  are  nearly  straight,  or  inclined  inwards. 

*  **  Corolla  duplici  et  semine  corolla  interiori  cordcato  nostrum  gramen  a  Fha- 
laridis  genere  haud  commode  disjimgitur,  pili  corollam  Anindinum  cingentes,  pro- 
prie  desunt;  nee  semen,  ut  in  illo  genere,  lib'rum  et  corolla  membranacea  tectom, 
sed  corolla  cartilagenea  corticatum.  Neque  etiam  ulla  nos  necessitas  cogit,  ut 
illud  pro  distincto  genere  habeamus." 

ScHKADER.     Flora  Germamca,  vol  i.  p.  182. 
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The  fringes  here  terminate  abruptly,  before  they  reach 
the  base  of  the  dagger-Uke  points ;  while  in  the  true 
and  valuable  variety  they  gradually  diminish  towards 
these  points :  all  which  will  appear  manifest  on  refer- 
ring to  fig.  6. 
Fig.  28.  Alopecurus  agrestis,  slender  fox-tail-grass. 

Here  we  have  a  seed  which  is  covert  with  the  husks 
of  the  corolla,  the  larger  valve  of  which  is  furnished 
with  an  awn.  On  referring  to  Fig.  8.  we  find  this  to 
be  the  discriminating  character  of  the  seed  of  the  Fox- 
tail grass,  (Alopecurus,)  and  that  it  differs  fix>m  the 
seed  of  that  species,  (Alopecurus  pratensis,  or  peren- 
nial meadow  fox-tail,)  in  being  smoother  and  naked, 
or  wanting  the  downy  hairs  which  clothe  the  surface 
of  the  former:  this  may  be  perceived  by  the  naked 
eye,  or  even  sufficiently  by  the  touch.  .On  passing 
some  seeds  between  the  fingers,  that  of  the  meadow, 
or  perennial  fox-tail  will  be  found  quite  soft;  but 
that  of  the  slender,  or  annual  species,  hard  and  un- 
pleasant. 
Refer.  1.  A  seed  of  the  Alopecurus  agrestis,  natural  size. 

1.  The  same  magnified. 

2.  A  naked  seed  magnified. 

JVg.  29.  Holcus  mollis,  creeping-rooted,  or  soft  couch-grass. 

The  grass  which  produces  this  seed  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  weeds  or  couches  that  infest  light 
dry  soils.  The  near  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
woolly  soft  grass,  (Holcus  lanatus,)  causes  it  often  to 
.  be  confounded  with  that  grass.  The  seeds  are  readily 
distinguished  at  the  first  view ;  those  of  the  lanatus 
(see  Fig.  ]0.)  are  covered  with  woolly  hairs,  and 
loosely  envelope  the  seed  with  the  husks.  But  the 
seed  of  the  mollis  is  perfectly  smooth  and  shining. 
Refer.  1.  A  seed,  the  natural  size,  as  it  appears  in  practice. 

1.  The  same  magnified. 

2.  A  naked  seed  frequently  met  with. 

3.  A  diseased  seed,  with  the  clavus  magnified. 
fig.  30.  Aimjlexuosa,  zigzag  hair-grass. 

The  seed  of  this  grass  is  introduced  here,  not  be-  • 
cause  it  possesses  ^y  very  valuable  properties  or  the 
reverse,  but  that,  as  it  is  very  common  on  sandy  soils. 
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h  laay  be  carefully  distmguished  from  the  seed  of 
hassock-grass  (Fig.  1L)>  which  is  so  unprofitable, 
and  difficult  to  eradicate  when  once  in  possession  of 
the  soil,  that  some  haye  applied  to  it  the  epithet  ex- 
ecrable. This  seed  differs  from  that  of  the  hassock- 
grass  (Fig.  IL)^  in  being  (me  half  larger  in  the  awn ; 
which  is  long,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  recurved  or  bent 
back  a  little  before  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  seed ;  the 
form  of  the  seed  is  likewise  more  of  an  oblong  figure, 
which  a  retvence  to  Fig.  11.  will  shew. 
Refer.  1.  A  seed,  the  natural  size,  with  tta  bent  awn. 

1.  The  same  magnified. 

Ftg.  31.  Poa  pratemU,  smooth-stalked  or  creeping-rooted  mea- 
dow couch-grass. 

Seed  acuminate,  or  pointed,  furrowed  on  the  flat 
side ;  furnished  with  a  thick  woolly  web  which  entan- 
gles the  seeds. 
Refer.  1.  A  spiket  of  ripe  seed,  the  natural  size. 

2.  A  seed  the  natural  size,  with  its  woolly  web  attached. 
2.  The  same  magnified. 

Fig.  32.  Poa  trwialis,  itmgh-stalked  meadow-grass.      Common 
meadow-grass. 

The  Poa  pratensis  has  a  strong  creeping  root,  and, 
like  every  other  creeping-rooted  plant,  is  a  great  im- 
porerisher  of  the  soil,  and  with  difficulty  rooted  out 
of  land :  the  Poa  triviaUs  has  many  good  qualities ; 
it  is  therefore  of  importance  to  distinguish  their  seeds, 
which  are  so  much  alike.  The  chief  mark  of  distinction 
to  the  naked  eye,  is  the  woolly  weh  which  connects 
or  entangles  the  seeds;  in  the  Poa  pratensis  it  is 
greater  than  in  the  Poa  trwialis:  the  seeds  of  the 
former  can  hardly  be  separated  from  each  other,  but 
those  of  the  Poa  trivialis  are  very  little  entangled  by 
the  web.  But  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  they  may  be  at 
once  determined  with  certainty :  the  seed  of  the  Poa 
pratensis  being  more  acuminate,  and  appearing  on  the 
face  concave ;  while  that  of  the  Poa  trivialis  is  shorter, 
rounder,  and  nearly  quite  flat  on  the  face.  See 
Fig.  13. 
Refer.  1.  Spikets  of  ripe  seed. 

2.  A  seed,  the  natural  size. 
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2.  The  same  magnified. 
Fig.  33.  Feetnca  elatior,  rar.  steriKs,  tall  fescne-graaB. 

The  seed  of  this  grass  is  always  either  diseased  or 
abortive ;  as  shewn  in  the  above  specimens.  The  form 
of  the  seed  vessel^  or  abortive  seed,  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Festuca  pratenm,  (Fig. 
17.)  but  may  be  distinguished  vnth  certainfy  by  pass* 
ing  it  between  the  fing^s  :  it  feels  like  a  m^e  husk ; 
and  the  diseased  seed  may  be  perceived  by  the  eye. 
On  comparing  the  above  qpedmens  with  those  of  the 
Festuca  pratenm,  (Fig.  17.)  the  seed-vessel  appears 
mofe  elongated  and  compressed;  which  evidently 
arises  from  the  absence  of  the  body  of  the  seed.  The 
seed  of  Festuca  pratenm  appears  to  be  always  free  fiwi 
disease. 
Refer.  1.  An  abortive  seed,  the  natural  size»  furrowed  side. 

2.  The  same,  convex  side. 

3.  Seed  affected  with  the  davus. 

JFl^.  34.  Bromus  arvenm,  field,  or  com  brome-grass. 

This  seed  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Bromus 
mollis,  by  being  longer,  more  slender,  and  being  sharp- 
pointed.  This  is  one  of  the  best  annual  brome-grasses, 
as  vnll  be  shewn  hereafter ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  im- 
portance that  its  seed  should  be  known  from  that  of 
the  Bromus  mollis,  a  very  troublesome  weed. 

Fig.  35.  Lolium  temulentum,  annual  bearded  rye-grass. 

Th^  seed  of  annual  bearded  rye-grass  is  distin- 
guished at  first  from  that  of  the  perennial  rye-grass 
(No.  17.)  by  its  long  awn ;  the  body  of  the  seed  is 
likewise  more  swoln,  shorter,  convex  on  the  bi^k, 
and  the  furrow  on  the  face  of  the  seed  broader.  This 
seed,  when  mixed  with  other  grain,  and  made  into 
bread,  is  said  to  be  deleterious. 
Professor  Martyn  supposes  this  grass  to  be  the  darnel  of  the 

Romans. 


•  Inteique  otttntia  cuka 


Infelix  lollum  et  steriles  dominantur  aTens.'^ 

ViRO.  Georg.  i.  153. 

Mr.  Holdich  observes,  that  he  has  never  found  .this  grass  among 
com  crops ;  and  Mr.  Taunton  has  favoured  me  with  specimens  of 
the  Bromu$  secalinus,  as  a  very  common  and  troublesome  weed  in 
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tillage  lands  that  have  con^e  under  his  observation :  Drank  is  the 
prorincial  name  of  the  scaly  brome-grass.  To  these  high  autho- 
rities I  may  add  the  results  of  my  own  observations^  which  agree 
perfectly  with  the  above,  as  regards  the  annual  bearded  rye-grass ; 
and  that  I  have  found  the  Bromus  mollis  and  Alapecurus  agrestis, 
with  the  Bromus  secalinus,  as  the  most  prevalent  weeds  (of  die  an- 
nual grass  kind,)  in  com  fields;  these,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  darnel  of  the  British  farmer. 

.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  various  periods  of  the  year  in  which 
the  different  species  of  grass  ripen  their  seed,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  obtaining  those  seeds  suited  to  the  soil,  and  which  the 
farmer  may  require  for  his  own  use.  By  saving  his  grass  seeds  on 
his  own  farm,  the  fanner  will  obtain  his  seed  pure,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  at  a  trifling  expense.  For  this  important  purpose  a 
small  space  of  ground  only  will  be  required ;  which,  besides  the 
valuable  grass  seeds,  for  the  supply  of  the  farm,  will  be  found  to 
afford  good  hay,  and  also  late  and  early  pasture. 


Average  periods  at  which  different  species  of  Grasses  ripen  their 
^eed:  drawn  up  from  the  details  of  Ten  Years*  practical  Obser- 
vation  and  experiment. 

L  — APRIL. 
Poa  annua,  annual  meadow-grass,  from  the  10th  to  Winter  frosts. 

II.— JUNE. 

th         th 

Jinthoxanthum  odoratum,  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  from  10  to  20 
Bromus  mollis,  soft  annual  brome-grass, 
Aira  caryophyllea,  silver-hair  hair^-grass, 
Anthoxanthum  amarum,  bitter  vernal-grass 
Eriophorum  vaginatum,  sheathed  cotton-grass, 

angtistifolium,  narrow-leaved  cotton-grass, 

Melica  uniflora,  one-flowered  melic-grass. 
Milium  vemale,  sfoing  millet-grass,     - 
Poa  alpina,  alpine  meadow-grass, 

angustifoUa,  narrow-leaved  meadow-grass, 

Sesleria  carulea,  blue  meadow-grass,    - 
Alopecurus  pratensis,  meadow  fox-tail-grass,     - 
Holcus  odoratus  repens,  sweet-scented  sofl-grass,  (abor- 
tive generally),     -  -  -  - 
Festuca  ovina  hordeiformis,  barley-like  fescue^  - 


- 

12 

20 

. 

16 

20 
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15 

20 
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18 

20 

38, 

20 

30 

. 

18 

24 
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18 

25 
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24 
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18 

24 
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18 

24 
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20 
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IIL— JULY, 

Avena  parviflora,  small-flowered  oat-grass, 
Bramus  longi/brus,  long-flowered, 
Festuca  glauca,  glaucous-fescue, 

pannonica,  Hungarian, 

Triticum  nardus,  hard  wheat-grass, 
Poa  pratensis,  smooth  meadow-grass,     - 
Holcus  lanatus,  woolly  soft-grass, 

mollis,  creeping  soft-grass 

Bromus  arvensis,  field  or  meadow  Brome-grass, 

sown  in  Autumn), 
Alapecunu  geniculatus,  jointed  fox-tail. 
Poa  bulbostu,  bulbous  meadow-grass, 
Avena  pubescens,  yellow  oat-grass, 
Poa  carulea,  blue  meadow-grass, 
Bromus  tectorum,  nodding  panicled-bent-grass, 
Cynosurus  cristatus,  crested  dog*s-tail. 
Cornucopia  cucullatum,  horn  of  plenty, 
Dactylis  glomerata,  round-headed  cock's-foot-grass, 
— * —  glaucescens,  glaucous  cock's-foot-grass, 
— - —  variegata,  striped  cock*8-foot-grass, 

Americana  var.  American  rariety, 

Festuca  dumeiorum,  wood-fescue, 
LoUum  perenne  perennial  rye-grass, 

'—perenne  Russellianum,  Russell-grass, 

Poa  distans,  reflexed  meadow-grass, 

rigida,  rigid  meadow-grass, 

trivialis,  rough-stalked  meadow-grass, 

Festuca  glabra,  var.  smooth-leayed  fescue-grass, 

rt/&ra,  creeping  fescue-grass,     - 

Briza  media,  common  quaking-grass,    - 

Trifolium  melilotus  officinalis,  melilot-clover,     - 

Bromus  erectus,  upright  brome-grass,    - 

Vicia  sepium,  bush-vetch,, 

Festuca  ovtna,  sheep's  fescue-grass, 

Aira  prttcox,  early  hair-grass,  (sown  in  the 

aquatica,  water  hair-grass, 

cristata,  crested  hair-grass,  - 

Bromus  giganteus,        -  -  -  - 

Avena  fragitis,  slender  oat-grass, 

D 


from  4  to  10 
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Avena    Orientalis,    Eastern    oat*gniB8»    (sown    in    the 

Autumn)  -  •  -  [Jnly]  from  26  to  — 

pratense,  meadow  oat-grass,  -  -  24   27  30 

Bromus  distachyos,  two-rowed  brome-grass,  (sown  in  the 

Spring) 30  — 

Bromus  diandrus,  wall  brome-grass,       -  -  -   21  30 

iigusticus,  tongue-formed,  -  -  -   30  — 

^moxfmtij,  large  panicled,  -  -  -  21  30 

umoloides,  flat-spikeled,  -  -  -   21  30 

Milium  efftuum,  wood  millet-grass,       -  -  -  21  30 

Festucm  bromoides,  brome-like  fescue-grass,        -  -  21  30 

duriuscula,  hardish  fescue-grass,  -  -  30  — 

Bromus  cristatus,  crested-brome-grass,  -  -   30  — 

JPestuea^oaVis,  slender  fescue-grass,    -  -  -  30  — 

ovina  tenuis,  slender  sheep's  fescue^rass,  -  30  — 

pratensis,  meadow  fescue-gi*ass,  -  -   30  — 

tenuifoUa,  slender-leaved,  -  -  -  30  — 

f^ivipara,  viTiparous,       -  -  -'(plants)  30  — 

Phalaris  arenaria,  sand  canary-grass,  -  -  30  — 

Melica  eiliata,  ciliated  melic-grass,        -  -  -   27  31 

Poa  nervata,  nerved  meadow-grass,       -  -  -  30  — 

Festuca  loUacea,  rye-grass-like  fescue,  (abortive  always)   21  — 
Phleum  pratense,  minus,  lesser  variety  of  meadow  cat's- 

tail-grass,  -  -  -  -  -  25  — 

Cynosurus  eructtformis,  linear-spiked,    -  -  -   21  — 

PA&uffi|>ra^en^,  meadow  cat's-tail-grass,  -  -  26  — 

Poa  nemoralis,  wood  meadow-grass,      -  -  -  30  — 

Phleum  nodosum,  bulbous-jointed  cat's-tail-grass,  -   30  ^ 

Poafertilis,  fertile  meadow-grass,         -  -  -   30  — 

Lotus  major,  larger  bird's-foot  trefoil,  -  -  30  — 

ijotus  ininor,  smaller  bird's-foot  txefoil,  -  .  30  --r- 

Festuca  myurus,  capon's  tail  fescue-grass,  -  -   29  — 

Poa  c^aia,  sea-green  meetdow-grass,      -  -  -  27  — 

Hordmm  murinum,  way-bennet  wall-barley,  (sown  in  the 

Spring)     -  .  -  -  .  -30 

Vida  ThoutnH,  Thouin's  vetch,  -  -  -30  _ 

Festuca  Cambrica,  Welsh  fescue-grass,  -  -   20  30 

Vicia  siricta,  upright  vetch,      -  -  .  -   20  30 

IV.--AUGUST. 

Aira  eristata,  crested  hair-grass,  -  -  -     2  — 
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Elyikus  giganteus,  giant  lyme-grass,    -  f  Aug.]  from  2  to  — 

Poa  decumbens,  decumbent  meadow-grass,  -  -     2  — 

Tritiatm  speha,  sfelt  whestt-gnuBS,         -  -  -     3  — 

Triiicnm  tenue,  slender  wheat-grass,      -  -  -     3  — 

—faTimum,  bearded  wheat-grass,  -  -     4  — 

caninum,  var.  awnless  wheat-grass,  -  -     4  — 

JgroffM  vtf/gam,  <;ommon  bent-grass,  -  •     4  .^ 

fiardtu  stricta,  upright  mat-grass,         -    '  -  •     5  ^-. 

Ervum  ervilla,  small  spurious  tare,        -  -  -     4  — 

iit;€9ia|i/aRic«/mi»;broad-leaTed  oat-grass,  -  -6  — 

Ervum  hirsutum,  hairy  tare,      -            -  -  -     6      

— /e/ra«permttJ7i,  four-seeded  tare,  -  -  -     6  — 

Poa  giauca,  glaucous  meadow-grass,     -  -  -     6  — 

procumbens,  procumbent,                -  -  -     g  -^ 

Trifolium  macrorkizum,  long-rooted  cloyer,  -  -     6  — 

AgrosHs  sylvaticus,  wood  bent-grass,      -  -  -     6      

jR»/tica  e/o^r/er^M,  tall  fertile  fescue-grass,  -     6  — 

Bromus  multijhnis,  many-flowering  brome-grass,  -     6      

JE/yiTMM  PAt7a&/|i^'cti5,  Philadelj^an  lym^-grass,  -     6  20 

Vida  sardida,  sordid  vetch,        -  -  -     *      .     6      

/emit/b/fVi,  slender-leaved,  -            -  -  -     6      

Holcus  avenaceus  muticus,  beardless,  tall  oat-grass,  -     7  — 

Bromus  rubens,  red  brome-grass,            -  -  -     9      . 

Metica  Bauhmi,  Bauhin's  melic-grass,  -  -     9  23 

Feztvca  alopecuroides,  fox-tail4ike  fescue-grass,    (Aut.)    10  — 

Elymus  kystrix,  hedge-hog  lyme-grass,  -  .   10  — 

Bfo^mi^  sfm/is,  barren  brome-grass,       -  -  -10      

£/ywi€«g0iict<ia^ti5,  jointed  lyme-grass,  -  -   10  — 

Avenajlavescens,  golden  oat,      -            -  -  -  20      

Anmdo  catamagrostis,  fine  panicled,      -  -  -  21  30 

Hordeum  pratense,  meadow  barley-grass,  -  -   21  — 

Bromus  angustifoUa,  narrow-leaved  brome,  -  -  24  — 

Lolium  tenue,  slender  rye-grass,              -  -  -  24  — 

Bromus  lanceolattis,  spear-panicled,        -  -  -  24      

Phleum  phahroides,  ^slBrm-like,          -  -  -  24  — 

Poa  nemoraUs,  var.       -           .            -  .  -  24  -^ 

Saint  Foin,        -           -           .           -  -  -  24      

Bromus  p^mOus,  winged  brome-grass,  -       ^  to  Sept.  6 

Hordeum  bulbosum,  bulbous  barley-grass,  -  -  27      

Elymus  striatus,  striated  brome-grass,    -  -  -  28      

Avena  disticltophylla,  fan-leaved  oat-grass,  -  -  29  — 
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Agrostts  canina,  brown  bent-grass^         -        [Aug.]  from  29  to  — 

Cinna,  reed-like  bent,  -  -  -   29      — ^ 

lobata,  lobed  bent,  -  -  -  -  29      — 

retrofracta,  reflex  panicled,        -  -  -   29      — 

vulgaris  variegat a,  BtiifedleSiYed,  -  -   29      — 

Festuca  gigantea,  giant  fescue-grass,      -  -  -   29      — 

Milium  paradoxum,  black-seeded  millet-grass,  -  -  29      — 

Phleum  Michelii,  slender  spiked,  -  -  -  29      — 

Phalaris  canariensis,  canary-seed-grass,  -  -   29      — 

paradoxa,  black-bristled,  -  -  -  29      — 

Triticum  variegatutn,  variegated  wheat-grass,   -  -   29      — 

Agrostis  vulgaris  fascicularis,  bundled-leaved  bent,       -   29      — 
Bromus  crisiaius,  crested  brome-grass,  -        30  to  Sept.  8 

Aira  cespitosa,  buU's-faces,  hassock-grass,  (according 
as  it  grows  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  in  open 
warm  soils,)        -  -  -  20    30  to  Sept.  10 

Triticum  repens,  creeping  wheat  or  couch-grass,     [Aug.]  30      — 
Vicia  sylvatica,  wood  vetch,      -  -  -  -   30      — 

V.    SEPTEMBER. 

Phleum  Bochmeri,  purpled-stalked  cat's-tail-grass, 
Vicia  cracca,  tufted  vetch,        -  -  - 

.^igilops  triuncialis,  long-spiked  hard  grass. 
A  vena  alopecuroides,  fox-tail-like  oat-grass, 
Agrostis  canina,  var.  mutica,  awnless  brown  bentrgrass, 

milacea,  millet  bent-grasii, 

Trichodium  niveum,  snovry  bent-grass, 
Agrostis  panicea,  heao^ded  heut-grwis,    - 
Dactylis  Hispanica^  Spanish  cock's-foot-grass, 
Elymus  Canadensis,  Canadian  lyme-grass, 
Triticum  junceum,  rush-leaved  wheat-grass, 
Sesleria  cylindrica,  cylindrical  moor-grass, 

— elongatum,  long-spiked, 

Triticum  cpmpositum,  compound  spiked  wheat-grass, 

Trifolium  medium,  middle  clover, 

Agrostis  alba,  couch-bent-grass, 

Arundo  arenaria,  sea-reed-grass, 

Agrostis  stolonifera,  Bichardsonia,  fiorin-grass, 

— stolonifera  angustifolia,  narrow-leaved  or 

spurious  florin,       -  -  .  . 

Panicum  cylindricum,  cylindrical  bent. 
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PUeum  Hostii,  Host's  cat's-tail-grass,  [Sept.]  from  8  to  — 

Stipa  pimuUa,  long-awned  feather-grass,  -  -    15  20 

Airajwicea,  rush-leaved  hair-grass,  -    16  — 

Avena  nuda,  naked  oat-grass,  -  -  -    15  18 

Agrostis  tenuifoUa,  slender-leared  bent-grass,   -  -    15  — 

Trichodwm  strichim,  upright  bentf;ras8,  -  -    15  — 

I>ac(yi»9jKi/«iu,  spreading  cock's-foot-grass,      -  •15  — 

Panicwn  inguinale,  blood-coloured  panic-grass,  -    15  — 

MeUca  caruka,  blue  m^ic-grass,  -  -  -    15  — 

JEplopt  squarrosa,  rough-spiked  goat's-face-grass,        -    15  — 
Agrostis  spici  venti,  silky  or  light  panicled  bent-grass,  , 

(sown  in  Spring,)   -  -  -  -  -   17  — 

Bromus  antfertus,  crowded  panicled-grass,        -  -    17  — 

Fahtca  alopecuroides,  fox-tail-like  fescue-grass,  (Spring)   17  — 

Bromus  hirsutus,  hairy  brome-grass,     -  -  -    18  — 

Aioma  fteglecta,  neglected  oat-grass,      -  -  -   22  — 

Medicago  luputina,  non-such,,  trefoil,    -  -  -   22  — 

Sangmsorba  Canadensis,  greater  bumet-grass,     from  28  to  Oct.  5 

Agrostis  stohmfera  aristata,  awned  fiorin-grass,  -   28  — 

• varia,  various  panicled  bent-grass,        -  -   28  — 

Brtimus  purgans,  -  -  -  -  -   28  — 

Poa  compressay  compressed-stalked  meadow-grass,        -   28  — 

Lagurus  ovatus,  ovsd-spiked  hare's-tail-grass,    -  -   28  — 

Efymus  Europaus,  European  lyme-grass,  -  -   29  — 

Agrostis  repens,  creeping-rooted  bent-grass,       -  -   30  — 

JViticum  elongatum,  long-spiked  wheat-grass,   -  -   30  — 

Agrostis  Mexicana,  Mexican  bent-grass,  -  -   30  — 

IxUhyrtu  pratcnsis,  yeYLow  YetxMmg,    -  -  -   30  — 

VI.    OCTOBER. 
Arundo  phragmites,  common  jre^-grass,  -        from  10  to  15 

Agrostis  alba,  var.  striped-leaved  couch-bent-grass,       -    10  — 
Dactylis  cynosuroides,  American  cock's-foot-grass,         -    10.     — 

Elymus  junceus,  rush-leaved  lyme-grass,  -  -    10  — 

Elymus  villosus,  hairy-leaved  lyme-grass,  -  -    10  — 

Elymus  Virgimcus,  Virginian  lyme-grass,  -  -    10  — 

Melica  carulea,  var.  branching  panicled  melic-grass,      -    10  — 

Tri/icttm  ng^Wttwi,  stiff  wheat-grass,      -  -  -    12  — 

In  the  above  Table  there  are  about  twenty-four  different  specie 
of  grasses  essential  to  the  farmer,  in  forming  an  unfailing  pasture 
of  the  liighest  fattening  quality ;  but  proofs  of  this  will  be  offered 
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hereafter.  In  this  place  the  reader^s  attention  is  particnlaify 
requested  to  an  effectual  and  economical  mode  of  obtaining  the 
seeds  of  those  grasses,  without  which  the  most  valuable  pasture 
cannot  be  formed. 

To  cultiyate  all  these  grasses  separately^  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining separate  seed  of  each,  will  be  found  too  expensire,  and^ 
in  regard  to  practical  utility,  unnecessary.  The  difficulties  which 
haye  stood  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  seeds  of  those  grasses^ 
essential  as  a  whole  to  make  the  richest  quaUty  of  pasture,  at  a 
reasonable  practicable  expense  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  farm 
practice,  hare  deterred  mtelUgent  fanners  disposed  to  make  im-^ 
prorements,  from  attempting  any  such  on  the  ordinary  practice  of 
returning  tillage  lands  to  grass — or  that  of  formidg  new  permanent 
pastures,  and  from  using  the  only  effectual  means  of  improving 
inferior  pastures  already  formed.  Fortunately  these  difficulties- 
are  easily  surmounted,  and  the  fermer  may  obtain  all  these  seeds,, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  from  his  own  farm.  The  following  page» 
may  in  a  few  hours  enable  him  to  teach  those  persons  who  are  in-* 
capable  of  more  laborious  duties,  or  those  whom  the  Poor  Law8> 
compel  him  to  support— r without  any  return  of  labour,  or  benefit  to 
the  increase  of  the  produce  of  his  farm,  or  to  the  returns  of  profit 
which  his  skill  and  capital  justiy  demand — to  collect  a  sufficiency 
of  the  seeds  of  those  essential  grasses  with  which  to  establish  a 
pure  stock  of  plants,  that  will  for  ever  supply  him  with  those  seedft 
according  to  his  wants. 

The  unconquerable  propensity  of  almost  every  species  of  the 
valuable  grasses  to  combine  and  grow  in  company  with  others,, 
renders  every  attempt  to  cultivate  them  singly,  for  any  length  of 
time,  impracticable :  without  at  the  same  time  incurring  consider- 
able expense  in  weeding,  separate  reaping,  harvesting,  and  win- 
nowing. • 

The  above  Table  shews  that  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  of  the  es- 
sential grasses  takes  place  at  three  different  periods  of  the  season ;  or,, 
if  they  are  classed  according  to  the  time  about  which  each  species- 
ripens  its  seed,  they  will  form  three  divisions  or  groups ;  the  first 
group,  consisting  of  the  earliest  species,  perfect  their  seed  about 
the  end  of  June,  viz.  Anthaxanthum  odoratum,  Poa  angustifoUa,  and 
Alopecurus  pratensis ;  the  second,  consisting  of  Festuca  ovina,  var.. 
kordeiforfnis,  Poa  pratenm,  Festuca  parmonica,  Dactytis  glomerata, 
tynomrui  cristatus,  three  varieties  of  the  LoUum  perenne,  Poa  tri^ 
viaUs.Rstuca glabra,  Vicia  sqnum,  Festuca  duriuscula,  Poa  n^rvaia^ 
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Festuca  pratensis,  Phkum  praieme,  and  PoafertiUst,  about  the  end 
of  July ;  and  the  third  about  the  first  or  second  week  of  Septem- 
ber^  consisting  of  Poa  nemoraUs  af^ttifoUm,  Avena  Jlave^ans, 
Hardeumpratcnse,  Agrostis  $tohmfera  lattfoUa,  and  TrifoUum  pra-i 
tmut.  The  seed  of  the  Achillea  miUfoUum  (yarrow),  I'rifoHum 
rtpens  (white  cloyer),  may  be  had  of  the  agricultural  seedsmen ) 
as  abo  that  of  Festuca  ovina  kordeifot^ms,  Poa  nervata,  and  Poa 
ftrtiHs,  in  quantity  at  least  sufficient  to  begin  a  stock. 

To  form  a  stock  for  the  perpetual  supply  of  the  seeds  of  the 
most  valuable  grasses  at^  the  least  possible  expense,  it  is  thereibra 
necessary  to  take  adyantage  of  this  gregarious  or  social  propen-^ 
sity  of  grasses,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  either  expression,) 
and  by  combining  those  yaluahle  species  only  which  rip^  their  seed 
at  the  same  period,  effect  the  exclusion  of  the  seeds  and  j>lants  of 
inferior  species  of  grasses,  and  thereby  insure  the  supply  of  pure 
seed,  and  render  extraordinary  expense  in  weeding  unnecessary. 

The  extent  of  this  stock-ground  for  seed  must,  of  course,  be 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  seed  that  may  occasionally  be  wanted 
fix  the  farm.  It  must  be  in  three  divisicms,  at  least,  corresponding 
to  the  above  three  different  comlnnations  of  the  valuable  grasses ; 
and  if  sown  with  the  proportions  of  the  different  seeds  hereafter 
stated,  will  require  of  the  farmer,  from  time  to  time,  that  care  and 
attention  only  which  is  bestowed  on  the  best  managed  pasture  land : 
of  which  this  stock-seed  ground  will  be  found  to  cpnstitute  not  the 
least  valuable  part,  independent  of  the  important  object  for  which 
it  is  made.  Tliere  cure  a  number  of  other  valuable  grasses  peou^ 
liarly  adapted  for  certain  soils  and  situations,  but  these  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  details  of  experiments.* 

*  A  yeiy  excellent  and  ingenious  mode  of  saving  the  seeds  of  Down  grasses,  or  of 
those  grasses  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  elevated  dry  soils,  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Blaikie,  in  the  Farmer's  Journal  for  March  17th,  1823.  It  is  there  recom- 
mended to  fence  off  by  hurdles,  or  other  temporary  fencing,  a  sufficient  ^>aoe  of  these 
pastures  for  seed,  choosing  such  portions  as  have  the  best  kinds  of  grasses;  and  to 
mow  these  enclosures  for  seed,  in  succession,  at  three,  four,  or  more,  djfierent 
periods  of  the  season.  By  these  means  the  seeds  of  the  eariy,  midsummeri  and 
late  vegetating  grasses,  will  be  obtained,  and  which  could  not,  it  is  evident,  b^ 
obtained  by  one  mowing  in  one  season.  This  is  a  highly  valuable  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  seeds  of  those  grasses  adapted  for  downs ;  which  to  cultivate  separately 
lor  the  seed,  would  be  found  a  fruitless  undertaking.  Fence  the  selected  |ucf 
effectually,  and  early  in  die  season,  and  prepare  the  enclosure  for  being  mowed  by 
picking,  the  stones  or  rubbish  from  the  sur^e,  which  should  be  well  rolled.  As 
^  season  advances,  and  the  early  grasses  begiQ  to  arrive  at  maturity,  employ  a 
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It  now  only  remains  to  shew  how  eflPectually  the  mod^  of 
arranging  grasses  into  gonera,  species,  and  yariteties,  assists  the 
memory  in  retaining  the  discriminating  characters,  or  specific 
marks  by  which  eveiy  species  and  variety  of  grass  is  distinguished 
from  all  others ;  this  is  of  particular  value  to  the  former,  whose 
occupatiims  allow  not,  perhaps,  the  time  and  attention  requisite  to 
obtain  general  botanical  knowledge;  and  whose  purpose  here  is 
only  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
merits,  and  value  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  exclusively  agricultural, 
and  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  a  farm.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  which  com- 
prise this  agricultural  family  of  plants,  will  be  suffici^it  to  shew 
the  importance,  and  usefulness,  which  some  degree  of  botanical 
knowledge  is  of  to  the  practical  farmer :  or  how  much  light  and 
order  are  preferable  to  darkness  and  confusion,  certainty  to  uncer- 
tainty, or  in  a  word,  science  to  empiricism.  The  time  and  attention 
requisite  to  obtain  this  degree  of  botanical  information,  by  any 
practical  farmer,  are,  indeed,  but  small ;  and  no  person  once  in  pos- 
session of  this  knowledge  has  ever  yet  been  found  to  regret  the 
acquirement  of  it,  or  to  say,  that  it  is  not  of  great  utility  and  be- 
nefit in  practice. 

Every  species  of  grass,  properly  so  called,  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  plants  by  the  following  peculiar  structure — The  stem,  or 
straw,  is  hollow,  and  jointed ;  the  leaves  are  long,  slender,  and  en- 
tire, sheathing  or  investing  the  straw  for  some  length,  and  in 
number  equal  to  the  joints  of  the  straw ;  the  Sower  consists  of  one, 
or  two  membranaceous  husks,  which  bear  but  one  seed,  and  the 
seed  has  only  one  lobe,  or  seed-leaf.  Every  plant,  therefore,  that 
possesses  all  these  peculiarities  of  structure,  is  a  proper  species  of 
grass;  hence  the  proper  grasses  are  called  a  natural  order  of 
plants.* 

vigilant  bird  keeper.  As  soon  as  the  early  grasses  have  perfected  their  seed,  mow 
a  portion  of  the  enclosure,  which  should  be  done  in  dry  favourable  weather.  If  the 
swaths  of  grass  are  heavy,  they  should  be  turned  with  great  caution,  so  as  not  to 
shake  out  the  ripe  seeds.  As  soon  as  a  mowing  is  dry,  the  seed  should  be  imme- 
diately  thrashed  out :  this  operation  should  be  performed,  on  a  close-woven  cloth, 
in  the  field,  on  a  diy  day.  As  soon  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  later  grasses  ripen 
their  seed,  another  mowing  should  be  effected,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  grassed  in 
the  enclosure  have  perfected  their  seed.  See  the  letter  of  "  an  Old  Correspondent," 
in  the  Fanner's  Journal  for  March  17th,  1823. 

*  See  Smith's  Grammar  of  Botany,  page  68;  Smith's  Engl.  Fl.  vol.  1.  p,  71. 
and  Br.  Pr.  p.  168. 
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r  Bat,  besides  this  agreement  of  external  structore,  grasses  are 
distinguished  from  other  natural  (urders  of  plants  by  tfiis  property, 
that  every  part  of  the  plant  becomes  food  for  the  larger  and  more 
valuable  domestic  animals.  Other  natural  orders  of  plants  afford 
only  the  fruit,  or  seed,  or  perhaps  the  root ;  others,  again,  are  poi- 
sonous :  it  follows,  that  the  properties  of  plants,  when  distinctly 
known,  may  be  included  with  advantage  in  their  natural  characters 
of  distinction. 

All  the  species  which  compose  this  family,  may  also  be  distin^ 
guished  from  each  other  by  the  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the 
nutritive  matter  which  each  affords.  Those  species  which  have 
the  greatest  affinity  to  each  other  in  external  form,  likewise  con- 
tain nutritive  matters,  that  differ  less  from  each  other  in  their  sen- 
sible qualities  ot  composition,  than  those  of  the  species  which  are 
more  dissimilar  in  their  external  figure.  However  circmnscribed 
the  kniowledge  of  this  connexion  may  be,  which  seems  to  exist 
between  the  external  forms  and  nutritive  products  of  grasses,  still, 
if  certain  external  characters  should  be  found  to  indicate  peculiar 
nutritive  qualities,  the  botanical  description  of  any  species  of  grass 
would  not  only  convey  a  knowledge  of  its  extamal  form,  but  like- 
wise an  idea  of  its  value,  as  an  article  of  food.  That  this  would  be 
productive  of  much  practical  utiUty,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  and 
the  foUowing  particulars,  stated  from  the  results  of  attentive 
observation,  and  numerous  comparisons  made  in  the  course  of  the 
experiments,  and  which  gave  occasion  for  the  above  remarks,  may 
at  least  shew,  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

1st,  Grasses  which  have  culms  with  swoln  joints,  leaves  thick 
and  succulent,  and  flowers  with  downy  husks,  contain  greater  pro- 
portions of  sugar  and  mucilage. 

2d,  When  this  structure  is  of  a  light  glaucous  colour,  the 
sugar  is  generally  in  excess. 

3d,  Grasses  which  have  culms  with  small  joints,  flowers 
pointed,  collected  into  a  spike,  or  spike-like  panicle ;  leaves  thin, 
flat,  rough,  and  of  a  light  green  colour ;  contain  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  extractive  matter. 

4th,  Grasses  which  have  culms  furnished  with  numerous  joints, 
leaves  smooth  and  succulent,  flowers  in  a  spike  or  close  panicle, 
florets  blunt  and  large,  contain  most  gluten  and  mucilage. 

5th,  When  this  structure  is  of  a  glaucous  colour,  and  the  florets 
woolly,  sugar  is  in  the  next  proportion  to  mucilage,  (No.  2.) 

6th,  Grasses  which  have  their  flowers  in  a  panicle,^  florets 
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pointed  or  awned,  joints  of  the  culm  smooth,  sheaths  of  the  leaves 
hairy,  leaves  smoodi  and  sncculent,  contain  most  mncihge  and 
extractiTe. 

7th,  Grasses  with  flowers  in  a  panicle,  florets  thinly  scattered, 
pointed,  or  furnished  with  long  awns,  culms  lofty,  with  few  joints, 
leaves  flat  and  rough,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  saline  matter 
and  bitter  retractive. 

8th,  Grasses  with  strong  creeping  roots,  culms  few,  leaves  flat 
and  rough,  flower  in  a  spike,  contain  a  greater  proportion  ^bitter 
extract,  with  mucilage. 

The  above  general  description  of  the  figure  and  properties  of 
grasses,  ccmsiders  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  is  therefore  termed 
the  natural  character  of  grasses. 

The  simplicity  of  form  which  runs  through  the  whole  structure 
of  this  order  of  fdants,  can  admit  of  but  few  very  obvious  variar 
tkms  to  distinguish  the  different  species  from  each  other ;  which 
indeed  appears  in  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  terms  that  repre*- 
sent  them. 

The  parts  of  fructification,  the  flower,  and  the  seed,  are  the  least 
liable  to  vary  from  any  change  of  soil  or  cnltivati(m ;  and  Botanists 
have  chosen  them  on  that  account,  to  fix  their  generic  distinctions : 
or,  when  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  any  number  of  grasses  agree  in 
one  or  two  particular  points,  and  differ  therein  from  all  the  rest, 
such  are  termed  a  genus  or  family.  The  difference  in  the  manner 
of  inflorescence,  and  the  form  of  clothing  of  the  culm,  leaves,  and 
roots,  afford  the  specific  characters,  or  separate  the  genua  into  spe«- 
cies :  when  the  difference  between  two  grasses  amounts  to  little 
else  than  one  or  two  of  these  last^mentioned  points,  or  when  such 
distinctions  are  either  lost  or  found  by  raising  the  plant  from  seed, 
it  is  then  considered  a  variety.*  These  characters  of  genera, 
species,  and  varieties,  being  founded  on  a  few  parts  only,  and 
those  frequentiy  not  very  obvious,  have  been  tarmed  artificial 
charaeters  of  distinction.  The  memocy,  by  these  means,  is  re- 
lieved from  a  multiplicity  of  minute  distinctions,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  were  aU  the  parts  of  the  plant  included  in  the  essential 
specific  description  or  character. 

*  When  a  variety  retains  those  marks  of  distinction  after  being  raised  from  seed, 
it  is  called  a  permanent  variety ;  when  it  loses  diose  distinctions,  it  is  then  styled 
an  accidental  variety.  See  Smith's  Grammar  of  Botany,  and  Smith's  Introductioo 
to  Systematical  and  Physiological  Botany. 
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Though  most  of  the  genera  are  considered  as  merely  artificial, 
yet  there  are  several  which  have  their  nutritiTe  matters  of  a  de- 
scription peculiar  to  themselves.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  informa 
us,  that  the  nutritive  matters  f^om  the  different  species  of  fescue, 
in  general,  afford  more  bitter  extractive  matter  than  those  from  the 
different  species  of  poa,  and  that  the  seed  crop  of  the  Phleum 
pretense  afforded  more  sugar  than  any  of  the  poa  or  festuca  species. 

M.  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Natural  Families  of 
Plants,*  arranges  grasses  according  to  the  number  of  the  styles, 
the  stamina,  and  the  number  of  florets,  contained  in  each  calyx. 
Accordingly  he  divides  grasses  into  ten  sections. 
Sect.  I.' Contains  such  grasses  as  have  2  styles,  and  1,  or  2 
stamina. 
II.  Grasses  v^hich  have  2  styles,  3  stamina,  and  the  calyx 
1-flowered. 

III.  Grasses  furnished  with  2  styles,  3  stamina,  calyx  con* 

taining  two  flowers,  one  of  which  consists  of  stamina 
only. 

IV.  Grasses  which  have  2  styles,  3  stamina,  calyx  2  or 

3-flowered,  the  flowers  of  different  sexes. 
v.  Consists  of  grasses  which  have  2  styles,  3  stamina,  calyx  I 

or  2-flowered,  all  the  flowers  bisexual. 
VI.  Grnusses  furnished  with  2  styles,  3  stamina,  calyx  many* 

flowered,  flowers  glomerated. 
VII.  Grasses  with  2  styles,  3  stamina,  calyx  many-flowered, 
flowers  in  a  spike,  or  situated  on  the  axils  of  the  stalk; 
terminating  floret  male,  or  barren. 
VIII.  Contains  the  grasses  which  have  2  styles,  3  stamina,  and 
calyx  many-flowered. 
IX.  Grasses  with  2  styles,  and  6  or  more  stamina.^ 
X.  Grasses  which  have  their  style  unique,  summit  simple, 
and  3  stamina. 
From  the  great  simplicity  of  the  above  natural  system,  its  merits 
are  obvious ;  yet,  like  all  others  that  have  been  framed,  it  is  in 
some  degree  imperfect,  as  there  are  several  species  which  possess 
characters  that  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  more  than  one  section. 
For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  an  arrangement  which  partakes 

*  Exposition  des  Families  Naturelles,  et  de  la  Gennination  des  Plantes,  par 
Jawme  St.  Hilaiic.  Paris,  1805.  — Consult  also  Smith's  English  Flora,  vol.  i. 
p.  39  €t  seqq.y  for  the  most  scientific  and  useful  arrangement  of  British  Grasses. 
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of  what  is  called  the  ixatnral  character,  as  wdl  as  the  artificial,  has 
been  found  most  useful ;  as  may  petUaps  appear  by  the  following 
general  catalogue  of  grasses  so  arranged. 

Sect.  I.  —  Grasses  with  3  Stamina,  1  Style,  Calyx  multivalve, 
or  an  involucre. 

LYGEUM.    Hooded  mat-weed.    Generic  character  :  flowers  pro- 
duced in  paks  \  fpflihe  convoluted,  of  one  leaf;  seed-vessel  a 
nut  two-celled,  two-seeded,  villose.     Richard,  M6m.   Soc. 
d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  t.  3. 
spartum,*  perennial.    Rush-leaved  Spanish  mat-weed.     Linn. 
Syst.  Veg.  ii.  250.     Nat.  of  Spain  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
,  Africa,  on  clayey  soils.    Flowers  in  England  in  June,  and 
in  its  native  country  in  March. 
CORNUCOPIiE.      Horn  of  plenty  grass.'    Hooded  cornucopia. 
Generic  character  :  involucre  of  one  leaf,  cup-shaped,  many- 
flowered,  crenated ;  calyx  2-valved,  equal ;  corolla  1-valved ; 
seed-vessel,  none,  the  corolla  encloses  the  seed,  which  is  flat 
on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other .f 
cucullatum,  annual;  spike  awnless,  cup-shaped,  crenate,  Linn. 
Syst.  Veg.  ii.  252.     Nat.  of  Smyrna  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos. 
alopecuroides.    See  Alopecurus  utriculatus. 
POMMEREUELLA.J      Generic  character:   spikets  sitting,  2- 
rowed ;  calyx  2-valved ;  3 — 6  flowered,  flowers  short ;  corolla 
2-valved,  the  inferior  one  with  four  teeth,  segments  bristled, 
awn  dorsal,  flexuose  from  between  the  smaller  segments; 
spikes  simple,  culms  branching,  seed  smooth.     Roxburgh, 
Corom.  t.  131. 
cornucopia  per.  Nat.  East  Indies. 
monoica,  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  ii.  252.    Nat.  East  Indies. 
CENCHRUS.     Serpent-grass.     Generic  character:   involucrum 
enclosing  from  3  to  5  spikets,  often  double,  exterior  furnished 
with  stiff*  bristles,  interior,  one  leaf,  multifid  ;  lacines  lanceo- 


'   *  In  Spain  it  is  made  into  ropes,  baskets,  &€. 

^  t  Tliis  has  mora  frequently  two  styles  than  one ;  and,  perhaps,  should  have  been 
dassed  under  Triandria  Digynia,  but  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  seems  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  rest  of  the  Grasses  in  that  Order. 

X  So  named  by  the  younger  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  the  very  illustrious  Lady  du 
Gaze  de  Pomraereull,  who  laboured  at  the  investigation  of  Grasses  with  indefatiga- 
ble industry.    M.  if.  Dk,^ 
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late,  nearly  equal ;  calyx  2-valved,  2-flowered  j  inferior^ore^s 
masculine,  superior  bisexual ;  glumes  of  the  corolla  2,  lanceo- 
late, acute,  awnless  ;   germen  marginate,  spike  compound; 
Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  ii.  263. 
CENCHRUS  tribuloides,  arm,  caltrop  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  sea  coasts  of  Florida.     Michaux  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer.  i.  61.    • 

eckinatus,  ann.  hedgehog  serpent-grass,  nat.  Arabia.  Elymus 
caput  Medusse,  var.  Frosk.  p.  26. 

pungens,  ann.  sharp-pointed  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  the  hot  half? 
inundated  plains  of  Peru,  near  Guyaquil.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg. 
ii.  254.    Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  115. 

rufescenSy  aim.  browi^  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  Mascar,  growing  in 
sands.    Poiret.  Enc.  Meth.  ▼.  51. 

ratnosissimus,  ann.  branching  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  Egypt. 
Poiret.  Enc.  Meth.  v.  51. 

parv^lorus,  arm.  small  flowered  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  Porto- 
Rico.     Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  ii.  254. 

setigems,  ann.  bristly  serpent-grass,  nat.  Arabia.  Frosk. 

gemculatus,  ann.  knee-j.ointed  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Panicum  geniculatum,  Flo.  Cap.  Panicum 
hordeiforme.  Plo.  Jap.    Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  ii.  255. 

muricatus,  ann.  caltrop-like  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  the  East 
IndiecK    Panicum  squdrrosum,  Retz.  Obs.  ir.  15.  v.  t.  1. 

purpure^cens,  ann.  purple  serpest-grass,  nat.  of  Japan.  Thunb. 
Flo.  Jap.  p.  46.     Panicum  hordeiforme  var. 

hordeiformis,  ann.  barley-like  serpent^grass,  nat.  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    Panicum  hordeiforme.  Wild.  H.  berol. 

(AHitus,  ann.  oyal-spiked  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Sonnerat,  Lam.  lUustr.  t.  838.  f.  2. 

tomentosus,  ann.  woolly  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Linn.  Syst.  ii.  256. 

frutescens,  ann.  shrubby  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  Achaia  and  Mes- 
sina, on  the  sea  coast. 

Australis,  ann.  Botany  Bay  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  New  Holland. 
R.  Brown,  Prod.  i.  196. 

calyculatm,  ann.  glomerate  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  the  Friendly 
Isles. 

inflexuSy  ann.  inflex  branched  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  Guiana. 
Poiret.  E^Cr  Meth.  t.  vi.  50. 

myssuroides,  ann.  mouse-tail  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  the  shores  of 
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the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  sunburnt  sanda.     Humb.  et  Bonpl. 
Nov.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  116.  t.  35. 
CENCHRUS  pilosus,  arm.  hairy-leaved  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  the 
province  of  New  Barcelona,  near  to  the  Villa  Pas* 
Braumiiy  atm.  Brown's  serpent-grass,  nat  of  New  Holland, 
between  the  eastern  and  western  tropics.    Cenchnis  in- 
flexus.  Brown.  Prod.  i.  196. 
nutrgifudis^  arm.  crisped-leaved  serpent-grass,  nat.  of  Ouiana. 
Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  ii.  268- 
PENNISETUM.     Generic  character:   invoburum  many  times 
double;  exterior  spines  unequal,  one  double  the  length  of 
another,  interior  pinnate — bearded;  spikets  numerous,  from 
2  to  6;  cafyx  2-valved,  valves  unec^asl;  Jlorets,  the  inferior 
unisexual,  superior  bisexual,  sitting;   anthers,  apex  naked, 
stigma  feathered ;  spike  compound,  spikets  sitting.     Linn. 
Syst.  Veg.  ii.  10. 
sefosum.  Hen.  bristly  pennisetum,  nat.  of  India  and  Rio  Janeiro. 
Panicum  polystachycm.     Linn.  Phalaris  setacea^    Frosk. 
Ranifjim  alopecurus.  Lam.  lUus. 
purpurescens,  per.  purple  pennisetum,  nat.  of  arid  soils  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico.     Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener.  et 
Spec.  i.  113. 
canchroides,  ann.  ciliated  p^nisetum,  nat.  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    Panicum  vulpinum,  Willd.  Enum. 
orientale,  per.  eastern  pennisetum,  nat.  of  Galatia.  Richard. 

Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  ii.  260 ;  allied  to  panicum  orientale. 
violactum,  per.  violet  pennisetum,  nat.  of  Senegal.    Panicum 

violaceum.  Lam.  lUustr.  No.  873. 
kelvohim,  per.  nat  of  the  East  Indies.    Brown  Prod.  i.  196. 

Setaria  helvola,  R.  S.  Linn.  Syst  Veg. 
umjlorum,  per.  one-flowered  pennisetum,  nat.  of  the  more  tem- 
perate plains  of  New  Andalusia,  near  Cumanagoa*    Humb. 
et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  114.  t.  34. 
ItaUcum,  arm.  Italian,  Brown  Prod.    Panicum  Italicum,  Host. 

Setaria  Italica,  R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg. 
compressum,  aim.  flat-stalked  pennisetum,  nat.  of  New  Holland. 
Brown.  Prod.  L  195. 

Sbct.  II.  Grassy  wUk  2  Siamina,  1  Style,  and  the  Cafyx  l-^hwetf^d. 

NARDUS.     Mat-grass.     Generic  character :  corolla  2-valved ; 
calyx  wanting;  eeed  linear,  oblongs 
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NARDUS  itricta,  per.  upright  mat-grass^  indig.    FIow^b  in  June 
and  July.    E.  Bet  290.    Hort  Oiam.  fo.  171. 
JiUformis,  mm.  slender  mat-grass,  nat.  Portugal  Flowers  in 

June. 
miitata,  cntu    See  RottboeUta  manandria. 
Thonuta,  arm.  imbricated,  nat.  of  Malabar.    Smith  Linn.    Soc. 
Trans,  i.  116. 
ORYZOPSIS.  Spurious  rice.  Generic  character;  calyx,  2'Ydl7ed, 
1-flowered ;  husks  membranaceous,  coriaceous,  hard,  a  little 
longer  than  the  corolla ;  corolla  2-yalved,  inferior  husk  with 
a  yilloee  apex,  awn-jointed,  superior  valve  entire ;   nectary, 
2  appendages  the  length  of  the  germen  ;  style  simple ;  panicle 
rather  simple,  loose.    Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  ii.  10. 
asperifolia,  rough-leaved  spurious  rice,  nat.  of  the  mountainous 
tracts,  near  Quebec.    Richd.  Mich.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  i.  61. 
t.  9.  R.  F.  C. 
ERIOPHORUM.*      Cotton-grass.     Generic  character:   calyx 
1  valve,  1-flowered ;  powers  in  an  imbricated  spike,  exterior 
flower  generally  barren.     Corolla,  wanting,  if  the  calyx  valve 
be  not  considered  such.    Seed  three-cornered,  furnished  with 
downy  hairs. 
alpinum,  per.  alpine  cotton-grass,  indig.    Flowers  in  April  and 

May.    E.  Bot.  311.    Sm.  E.  Fl.  69. 
vaginatum,  per.  sheathed  cotton-grass,  indig.     Rowers  in  April 

and  June.    E.  Bot.  873.    Hort  Gram.  Fo.  251. 
capitatum,  per.  headed  cotton-grass,  indig.  Flowers  in  June  and 

July.  E.  Bot.  2387.  Sm.  E.  Fl.  66. 
gradk,  per.  three-cornered  or  slender  cotton-grass;  itidig. 
Sm*  EngL  Fl.  p.  69.  Flowers  in  May.  Flo.  Ger.  i.  162. 
E.  triquetnmu 
angustifoUum,  per.  narrow-leaved  cotton-grass,  indig.  April  and 
May.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  69.  E.  Bot.  664.  E.  PolystachiOn. 
Curt  Hort  Gram.  Fo.  249. 


*  The  genus  Eriophonim  belongB  to  the  natand  fiunily  of  Cyperacee :  it  is  here 
phced  in  company  wi&  the  proper  grasses,  because  I  have  obsenred  our  English 
I  eaten  by  cows,  oxen,  and  sheep,  in  common  with  those  species  of  proper 
I  wi&  which  they  happened  to  be  combined ,  while  the  q>ecies  of  other  genera 
of  cyperaoep  growing  on  the  spot  were  re^actad  ;-*  not  a  Botankal  feMtm  certainly, 
but  an  AgncuUural  one,  which  the  learned  and  indulgent  Botanist  will  here,  I 
hope,  excuse. 
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ERIOPHORUM  pofystachion,  per.  broad-leaved,  indig.    May. 

E.  Bot.  663.    E.  Polystachion.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  67. 
pubescens,  downy-stalked  cotton-grass,  indig.  .  Sm.  Engl.  Fl« 

p.  68.    April 
Virginicum,  per.  Virginian,  nat.  Canada,  Georgia,    R.  S.    Linn. 

Syst.  Veg.  ii.  p  169. 
strictum,  per.  upright.     Brown,  MSS.  R.  F.  M.  S. 

Sect.  III.  —  Grasses  with  2  Stamina,  2  Styles,  Calyx  containing 

1  Flower. 

ANTHOXANTHUM.    Vernal-grass.    Generic  character :  calyx, 

husk  of  2  valves,  containing  1  flower ;  corolla,  husk  2  valves, 

awned ;   seed-vessel,  the  husks  of  the  corolla  adhere  to  the 

seed ;  seed  nearly  cylindrical,  tapering  at  each  end. 

odoratum,  per.  sweet-scented  vernal-grass,  indig.    Flowers  in 

April  and  May.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  37.    E.  Bot.  647. 
amarum,  per.  bitter,  nat.  Morocco.     Flowers  in  May.     Hort. 

Gram.  Fo.  6. 
crinitum.    See  Agrostis  crinita. 

alpinum,  per.  alpine  sweet-scented  vernal-grass,  nat.  (?)    Cult. 
Hort  Wob.    April  and  May. 

Sect.  IV.  —  Grasses  with  3  stamina,  2  Styles,  1  Flower  in  each 
Calyx:  Flotoers  bisexual,  corolla  of  I  valve  only,  except  Aristida, 
with  a  second  valve  of  the  corolla  very  inconspicuous. 

TRICHODIUM.    Single-husked  bent.    Generic  character  :  calyx 

2*valved;  corolla  1  valve,  smaller  than  the  calyx,  awned  or 

awnless,  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  one  side  of  its  base ; 

seed  covered  by  the  husk. 

caninum,  per.  brown,   indig.      July.     Agrostis  canina.      Flo. 

Britan.  i.  p.  78. 
Kitaibilii,  per.  slender,  sub-alpine  places,  Pannoni.     Schult. 

Flo.  Austr.  ed.  2,  i.  p.  165. 
mveum,  per.  snowy,  indig.    June.    Agrostis  nivea,  Don.  — Var. 
T.  caninum.    Flo.  Ger.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  153.     Agrostis 
nivea. 
muticum,  per.  awnless  indig.    July.    Flo.  Ger.    Var.  T.  cani^ 

nam,  f.  **floribus  muticisJ'    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  227. 
alpinum,  per.  alpine ;  nat.  Germ.    July.    Flo.  Ger.  i.  200. 
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TRICHODIUM    rupesire,  per.    rock,    indig.     June.    AgrosHs 

stricta,   Don.     T.  ntpestre,   Ho.  Ger.    Hort.  Oram.  Fo. 

161. 
negkctum,  per.  neglected,  nat.  dry  grassy  places.    Hungary, 

Schult.    R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  280. 
JUn>e8cens,  per.  yellow,  nat.  middle  Alps  of  Europe.    Agrostis 

Jlavescens.    Host.     Avena  Aurata.    All.  Fed.  ii.  p.  256. 
glaucinum,  per.  glaucous,  nat.  Anjou.     Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  281. 

Agrostis  glaucma,  Decand. 
rubrufn,per.  red,  nat.  Lapland.    R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg. 
hyhridum,  per.  spurious,  nat.  Switz.     Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  282. 
decumbens,  bien.  decumbent,  nat.  America,     Mich.  per.  Linn. 

Syst.  Veg  i.  282.     Agrostis  anomalia,  Willd.     Cornucopia 

perennans,  Walt. 
laxifiorum,  bien.  loose-flowered,  nat.  Amer.     Cornucopia  hye* 

malis,  Walt.  Agrostis  scabra,  Willd.  Agrostis  laxa,  Schreb. 

R.  R  W. 
elegans,  ann.  nat.  France.     Decand.  Suppl.     ii.  elegans. 
aigidum,  ann.  nat.  Greenland.     Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  283. 
salmanticum,   ann.    nat.   Spain.    R.   S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.   i. 

283. 
ALOPECURUS.     Fox-tail  grass.      Generic  character:    calyx, 
2-Talved^  1-flowered,  valves  mostly  united  at  the  base  ;  corolla, 
1  valve,  with  an  awn  proceeding  from  the  base ;  styles  com- 
bined.   8m.  Engl.  Flo;  39. 
Tauntoninensis,  per.  Taunton's  fox-tail  grass,  nat.  ?   April,  May, 

June,  July,  August.    Hort.  Gram.  Wob. 
a  rundinaceus,  per.  reed-like  fox-tail,    indig.      May  and    all 

suifamer.     Poiret,  Enc.  Meth.  viii.  776. 
pratensis,  per.  meadow  fox-tail,  indig. .   May.    Eng.  Bot.  769. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  12.     Sm.  Eng.  Fl.  79. 
geniculatus,  per.  jointed,  indig.    June.    E.  Bot.  1260.     Hort. 

Gram.  Fo.  246.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i,  p.  82. 
var.  6ti/6oit«, per.  bulbous-jointed.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  82.  June. 

Wither.  Arr. 
bulbosus,  per.  upright  bulbous-rooted,  indig.    June.     E.  Bot. 

1249.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  81. 
ntgrtcmu, />er.  blackish,  nat.  Wolgam.     Alopecurus  Sibiricus, 

Jacquin.     Hort.  Vind. 
fuhus,  per.  tawny-coloured,  indig.    E.  Bot.  1467.    Sm.  EngL 

Fl.  i.  p.  83. 
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ALOPECURUS  Capensis,  per.  Cape,  nat.  hills  round  Cape  Town. 

Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  397. 
alpinus,  per.    Alpine,  indig.    April  and  May.     £•  Bot.  1126, 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  80. 
antarcticus,  per.  antarctic,  nat.  Straits  of  Magellan.  R.  S.  Linn. 

Syst.  Veg.  i.  274.   A.  Magellanieus,  Lam.  i.  p.  168.  n.  162. 
agrestii,  ann.  slender,  indig.    June  and  July.    Sm.  £n^.  Fl.  80. 

E.  Bot.  848,  Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  165.   A.myostiroides,  Curtis. 
ramoms,  ann.  branching,  nat.  Amer.  R.  S.  linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i. 

p.  273. 
utriculatus,  ann.  inflated,  nat.  Germ.  Flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Flo.  Ger.  i.  174. 
comucopioides,  ann.  hom-of-plenty-like  fox-tail.     Linn.  Syst. 

Veg.  il.  274. — See  cornucopia  alopecuroides. 
iubaristattu,  ann.  small-awned,  nat.  Canada.    R.  S.  Linn.  Syst. 

Veg.  i.  p.  273.    Richardson  in  Frank.  Narat. 
echinatus,  per,  hedgehog  fox-tail  grass,  nat.  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 

rare.    R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  274. 
ventricosus,  ann.  ventricose-sheathed,  nat.  France.   Fere.  Syn.  i. 

p.  80. 
latifolius,  ann.  broad-leaved,  nat.  Tobago.     Cavan,   Descript. 

R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  276. 
viUo$u$i  (?)  ann.  hairy,  nat.  Switzerland.  R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i. 

276.     Poiret,  En.  Meth.  viii.  p.  777. 
lanatus,  per^  woolly,  nat.  summits  of  Mount  Olympus.    Smith, 

El.  Gr.  i.  43. 
ovtitus,  per.  oval,  nat.  Islands  of  the  South  Sea.    Forst.  Fl. 

Austr.  8. 
ARISTIDA.  Awned  grass.  C/uetaria,  Arthraterum,  et  Aristida 
(R.  S.  L.  S.  v.).  Generic  character :  calyx  2-valyed;  corolla 
outer  valve  generally  hirsute  at  the  base,  terminated  with 
awns  (three),  spreading ;  inner  valve  lanceolate,  very  minute 
or  wanting ;  8eed  filiform,  naked. 
Adicensionis,  nat.  Island  of  Ascension.    Linn.  Spec. — wherein 

it  is  stated  to  constitute  a  third  part  of  the  whole  Flora  of 

that  Island,  there  being  besides  this  plant  only  two  others, 

viz.  Euphorbia  origanoides,  and  Sherardiafruticosa*     Clut' 

taria  Adtcensionis.    R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  390. 
Americana,  nat.  Jamaica.    Linn.  Spec.  122. 
plumom,  per.  feathered,  nat.  Jamaica.    Ibid.  1666.    R.  L.  S. 

Veg.  i.  398. 
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ARISTIDA  arundinacea,  per.  reed-like,  nat.  E.  Indies.  R.S.  Linn. 

Syst,  Veg,  400. 
gigantea^  per,  lofty,  nat.  Island  of  Teneriffe.     Linn.  Syst.  124. 

Chmtaria  gigantea,  R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i.  392. 
hystrix,  per.  hedge-hog,    nat.   Malabar.      Linn.  Snppl.   113. 

Chat,  hystrix,  R.  S.  L.  S.  i.  390, 
purpurescens,  per.  purple,  nat.  Carolina.  Poiret.    Chmt*purpun 

reicens,  ibid. 
gossypina,  per.  cottony,  nat.  Carolina.  A.  Umata,  Poiret.   Chat. 

gossypina,  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  390. 
oUgantha,  per.  distant  solitary-flowared,  nat.  America.      Chat. 

oligantha,  ibid.  391. 
striata,  per.  upright,  nat.  Carolina.     Chat,  stricta,  ibid. 
setacea,  per.  bristly,  nat.  Malabar.     Chat,  setacea,  ibid. 
vestita,  per.  nat.  C.  G.  H.    Thunb.    Chat,  vestita,  ibid.  392. 
pallens,  pet.  nat.  America.     Chat,  pallens^  ibid. 
Luzonensis,  per.  Lutzon,  nat.  Isle  Lutzon.      Chat.  Luzonensis, 

ibid. 
st^fktformis,  per.  stipa-like,  nat  C.  G.  H.    Avena  stip€^ormis, 

linn.     CAc^.  stipafomds,  ibid 
divaricata,  per.  nat.  Mexico.     Chat,  divaricata,  ilnd. 
capiUacea,  per.  hair-like,  nat.  America. 
Lamarckii,  per.  Lamarck's,  nat.  Senegal.     Chat.  LamarckH, 

ibid. 
titruleacens,  per.  Uue,  nat.  Barbary.     Chat,  earukseem,  ibid. 
festitccides,  per.  fescue-like,  nat.  Senegal.      Chat,  festucoidet, 

ibid. 
depressa,  per.  depressed,  nat.  Malabar.     Chat,  dqntssa,  ibid. 
Antillarum,  per.  nat.  Antilles.     C.  G.  H.     Chat.  AntiUarum, 

ibid.  p.  396, 
Capensis,  per.  Cape,  nat.  C.  G,  H.     Chat.  Capemis,  ibid. 
interrupta,  per.  interrupted,   nat.  Mexico,     Chat,  iviterrvpta, 

ibid. 
elatiar,per.  tall,  nat.  S.  Amer.     Chat,  elatior,  ibid. 
raeemoea,  per.  branching,   nat.  Island  of  St.  Helena.     Chat. 

raeemesa,  ibid.  ^ 

kmuSe,  per.  dwarf,  nat.  S.  Amer.     Chat,  humilis,  ibid. 
setiJbKa,  per.  bristly-leaTed,  nat.  S.  Amer.      Chat,  setifolia, 

ibid. 
bromoides,  per.  broom-like,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Chat,  bromoides,  ibid. 
coarctata,  per.  crowded,  nat.  S.  Amer.     Chat,  coarctata,  ibid. 
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ARISTIDA  spadicea,  arm.  nat.  S.  Amer.     Chat,  spadicea.  R.  S. 

Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  p-  397. 
recurvata,  per.  nat.  Island  St.  Thomas.  Chet.  recurvata,  ibid. 
calyctna^per.  nat.  N.  HoU.     Brown,  Prodr.  i.  p.  173. 
ramosa,  per.  nat.  N.  HoU.    Brown. 
dichatomtu,  bien.  nat.  Carolina,  Pursh,  Mich.  Curtopogon  dicho- 

tomus,  R.  S.  L.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  398. 
pungens,  per.  pungent-leaved,  nat.  Sfax  Desert.    Arthraterum 

pungeru,  R.  S.  L.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  398. 
stipoides,  per.  nat.  N.  HoU.     Brown,  Prodr.  i.  p.  174.    Arth. 

st^mdes,  R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  398. 
hygromatricum,  per.  nat.  New  HoUand.    Brown. 
ciliata,  per.  ciliated,  nat.  Barbary,  R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i.  p.  399. 
murina,  per.  waU  awned-grass,  aUied  to  Hordeum  murinum,  ibid. 
rigida,  per.  rigid,  nat.  Philippine  Isles,  ibid. 
laxa,  per.  loose,  nat.  Philippine  Isles  and  Montevideo,  ibid. 
hr^e  spicata,  long-spiked,  nat.  CaroUna,  ibid.  p.  400. 
vagans,  per.  divaricated  panicled,  nat.  N.  HoU.,  Brown,  Prod. 
temipes,  per.  alternate  branched,  nat.  Panama,  Cav.  Icon. 
elegan$,per.  elegant,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Rudge. 
rigescens,  per.  Bti£P-4eaved,  nat.  E.  Indies.    R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i. 

p.  400. 
.    unq>lwms,  per.  one-feathered,  nat.  C.  G.  H.,  ibid. 

congesta,  per.  nat.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ibid. 
KNAPPIA.   Knapp's  Grass.   Generic  character :  cafyx  1 -flowered, 
2-valved,  truncated;  corolla  like  hairs,  united  at  the  base, 
paraUel,  enclosing  the  fructification. 
agrostidea^  ann.  bent-like  Knapp's  grass,  indig.    May.    E.  Bot. 

1127.    Sm.  Eng.  Fl.  i.  pp.  83,  84. 

Sect.  V.  Grasses  with  3  Stamina,  2  Styles:   Calyx  l-flowered, 
bisexual:  Corolla  2  Valves. 

PASPALUS.  Finest-flour  grass.  Generic  character:  calyx  2- 
valved,  1 -flowered;  corolla  2-yalved,  valves  roundish,  carti- 
laginous, convex  on  the  ou^de,  and  rather  inflex  at  the 
base;  stigmas  pencil-form ;n&ec?,  husks  perm^ently  clpsed 
on  the  seed,  which  is  compressed,  and  conyex  on  one  side. 
R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg. 
membranaceus,  per.  membranaceous.  Hat.  Carolina  ?  R.  S.  L. 
«SystVeg.i.p.  290. 
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PASPALUS  stellatus,  per.  stany,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonpl. 

Nov.  Oener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  86. 
carinatus,  per.  keeled^  nat.  S.  Amer.  ibid. 
iUstichophyUus,  per.  fan-leaved^  nat.  S.  Amer.  ibid. 
Humboldtianus,  per.  Humboldt's  finest-flour  grass,  nat  S.  Amer. 

ibid.  p.  86,  t.  23. 
blepharopharus,  per.  ciliated,  nat.  S.  Amer.     Humb.  et  Bonpl. 

Nov.  et  Spec. 
fasciculatus,  per.  bundled,  nat.  S.  Amer.  var.    Humb.  et  BonpL 

Nov.  Gener.  etSpec.  i.  p.  89. 
kirtus,  per.  hairy,  nat.  S.  Amer.     Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener. 

et  Spec.  i.  p.  89. 
Bonplandianus,  per.  Bonpland's,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid. 
candidus,  per.  pure  white,  nat.  S.  America.    Humb.  et  BonpL 
pallidus,  per.  pale,  nat.  S.  Amer.  ibid. 
dissectus,  ann.  dissected  spiked,  nat.  America.     Panicum  dmec- 

turn,  Linn.  Sp.  ii.  ed.  i.  p.  81. 
repens,per.  creeping  culmed,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonpl.  i. 

p.  88. 
stoI<mifer,per.  stoloniferous,  nat.  S.  Amer.  ibid.    Willd.  Spec.  i. 

p.  81.     Pa^.  racemo5t£5,.  Jacq.  Coll.  Suppl.  p.  32,  fig.  302. 

Pasp.  purpureuSf  Fl.  Peruv.      Milium  latifolium,  Cavan. 
ktvis,  per.  smooth-leaved,  nat.  N.  America.    Pursh.  i. .p.  71. 

Mich.  i.  p.  44. 
scrobiculatus,  per.  dimpled-husked,  nat.  E.  Indies.     Hort.  Kew. 

i.  p.  138. 
pofysfaehyus,  per.  numerous^iked,   nat.  N.  HoU.      Brown, 

Prodr.  i.  p.  188. 
Swartzianus,  per.  Swartze's,  nat.  E.  Indies.    R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i. 

p.  298. 
Parviflorus,  ann.  small-flowered,  nat.  Porto  Rico,  ibid. 
pusillus^  per.  branching-^rooted,  nat.  Island.  St.  Thomas,  Porto 

Rico,  ibid.'    Pasp.  orbicularis,  Poiret. 
confugatus,  per.   double-spiked,    nat.    S.    Amer.     Humb.    et 

Bonpl. 
natatus,  per.  notable,  nat.  St.  Thomas,  Carolina.     R.  S.  L.  S. 

Veg.  J.  p.  298. 
vaginatus,  per.f  ^eathed,.  nat.  S.  Amer.  ibid. 
furcatus,  per.  many-jointed,  nat.  Carolina,  ibid.  p.  300. 
platycauUs,  per.  one-jointed,  nat  S.  Amer.  ibid.  p.  300.   Milium 

compressum,  Swartz.  # 
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PASPALUS  capillaruy  per.  hair-tike,  nat.  America.    R.  S.  L.  S. 

Veg.  i.  p.  301. 
mollis,  per.  soft,  nat.  America,  ibid. 
pulchelliLSy  per.  fair,  nat.  South  America,  ibid.  p.  302. 
kptostachytu,  arm.  hard-branched,  nat.  S.  Amer.  ibid. 
icoparius,  ami.  broom-like,  nat.  S.  Amer.  ibid. 

*  Foot-stalks  in  twos,  or  in  numerous  divisions. 
villasus,  arm.  villose,  nat.  Japan,  ibid.  p.  303. 
MtmukUtts,  per.  annular  or  rii^ed,  ilud*    Milium  ramontmf 

Retz.  Obs.    Agrostis  ratnosa,  Poiret. 
debiUs,  per.  weak-cuhned,  nat.  Calle>  ibid.   Pan.  debile,  Desfont. 

Pan.  Jiliforme,  Poir.    Digitaria  Jilifomds,  Willd.  En.  H. 

Berol,  i.  p.  91. 
Jiliformis,  ann.  thread-like,  Pan.Jiliforme,  Linn.     Milium  pam^ 

ceum,  Swartze.      Digitaria  pilosa,  Mich.      Syntherisma 

villoia,  Walt.    Agrostis  lenta  f  Hort.  Kew. 
serotinus,  per.  early,  nat.  Carolina.     Digitaria  serotina,  Mich. 

Digitaria  pilosa,  Willd.  En. 
Thouarsianus,  per.  naked,  axilled,  nat.  Madagascar.    R.  S.  L. 

S.  V.  i.  p.  306. 
longifloms,  per.  l(mg-flowered,  nat.  Madagajscar,  ibid.     Pan* 

longiflorum,  Omel. 
setaceus,  per.    bristly,    nat.    Carolina,    R.    S.    L.    S«   Y.    i. 

p.  306. 
infirmus,  per.  slender-culmed,  nat.  Carolina,  ibid. 
pilosus,  per.  pilose,  nat.  America,  ibid. 
kirsutus,  per.  hairy,  nat.  China  :  aUied  to  P.  setacea,  ibid. 

incerttts,  per.  single-nerved,  nat. ?  ibid. 

dubium,  per.  doubtful,  nat.  Baltimore,  ibid. 
cespitosus,  per.  turfy,  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid. 
glaber,  per.  smooth-leaved,  nat.  Porto  Rico,  ibid. 
Forsterianus,  per.  Forster's,  nat.  New  Caledonia,  ibid. 
undulatus,  per.  waved,  nat.  S.  Amer.  ibid.    T^an.  paniculatum, 

Walt. 
Boscianus,  per.  fine-nerved,  nat.  Carolina.    R.  S.  L.  Syst.  V.  i. 

p.  310. 
macrospermus,  per.  long-seeded,  nat.  Carolina,  ibid. 
floridanus,per.  Florida,  nat.  Florida  and  Georgia,  ibid. 
convexus,  per.  convex,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid.  p.  311. 
macrophyllus,  per.  thin-leaved,  nat  S.  Ammca,  ibid. 
hnticularis,  per.  vetch-like,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid.  p.  312. 
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PASPALUS  lentifer,  per.  nat.  Carolina.     R,  S.  L.  S.  i.  312.      v^ 
pamculatiis,  per.  panicled,  nat.  Jamaica,  ibid. 

patvlus,  per.  tender-spiked,  nat. ?  ibid.  p.  313. 

strictus,  per.  straight,  nat.  St.  Domingo,  ibid. 

teneUus,  per.  small,  nat.  Germ.  ibid. 

densus,  per.  dense^spiked,  nat.  Porto  Rico,  ibid.  p.  314. 

virgahis,  per.  rod-like,  nat.  Caribbee.     (Fr.  Herbe  k  oiseaux) 

WiUd.331. 
laxus,  per.  loose,  nat.  S.  Amer.  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  316. 
nutans,  per.  nodding,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid. 
Coromandelianus,  per.  Coromandel,  nat.  E.  Indies,' ibid. 
dilatatus,  per.  dilated-spiked,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid. 
gracilis,  per.  graceful,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid.  p.  316. 
amqHictus,  per.  compact-spiked,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid. 
Sumairensis,per.  nat.  £.  Indies,  ibid. 
puberulus,  vel  pubescens.  Brown.  Prodr.  i.  p.  188.      Nat.  N. 

Holland. 
Uttoralis,  per.  sea-side.  Brown,  1.  c.    Nat.  N.  Holland. 
fimbriatus,  per.  fringed.      Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener.  et 

Spec.  i.  p.  93,  t.  28. 
Cockinchinensis,  nat.  Cochinchina.     Phleum  coehinchina. 
pubescens,  per.  Lagasca,  Nov.  Gen.  et  Spec.  Diagn.  p.  2,  n.  21. 
SYNTHERISMA.    Syntherisma.     Generic  character :   calyx  1- 
flowared,  3-yalyed,  pressed  close  to  the  corolla,  unequal,  third 
valve  smallest ;  corolla,  exterior  valve  convex,  interior  flattish, 
embracing  the  ether;   seed  covered  by  the   husks  of  the 
corolla  as  with  a  crust. 
ciKare,  ann.  hairy  syntherisma,  nat.  Ger.     July.     Panicum 

cUiare,  Willd.  i.  346.      Digitaria  ciliaris,  R.   S.   Linn. 

Syst.  Veg.  ii.  p.  472. 
vulgare,  ami.  common,  indig.      August.     Digitaria  sanguinalis, 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  96.     Panicum  sanguinale,  E.  Bot.  849, 

Hort.  ^puu.  Fo.  176.     P.  sanguinale. 
glabrum,  ann.  smooth,  nat.  Germ.     August.    Flo.  Ger.  i.  163. 

Pan.  sanguinale.  Leers.   Digitaria  glabra,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  471. 
Malabaricum,  ann.  Malabar,  nat.  India,  in  sandy  plains.     Digi- 
taria Malabarica,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  474. 
pracox,  ann.  early,  nat.  Florida.     Cynodon  precox,  R.  S.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  413. 
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SVNTHERISMA  vt7/a5t/m,  ann.  yillous,  nat.  Jamaica.     Piupaius 
Jiliformis,  R.  S.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  304. 
serotmum,  ann.  late,  nat.  Carolina,  in  moist  places.    Papalus 
serotinus,  R.  S.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  306. 
CYNODON.    Doob-grass.    Generic  character :  calyx  of  2  lan- 
ceolate,   acute,    spreading,  equal   valves,  shorter  than  the 
corolla  of  2  compressed  very  unequal  valves ;  Jhret  soli- 
tary; seed,  coated  with  the  hardened  cordla.     Sm.  Engl. 
R  i.  p.  39. 
Dactylon,  per.    creeping    Doob-grass,  nat.   Britain    and    the 
East  Indies.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  96.     Pankum  dactylon,  E. 
Bot. 
tnaritimus,,per.  sea  Doob-grass,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonpl. 

Nov.  Gen.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  137. 
radiatus,  per.  rayed  Doob-grass,  nat.  E.  Indies.    R.  S.  Linn. 

Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  411. 
linearis,  per.    See  Cynodon  dactylon.  "  Nil  esse  qttamfamosissi- 
mam  Indorum  Durvam.**    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  412. 
Agrqstis  linearis,  Retz,  Obs. 
stellatus,  per.  starry,  nat.  Island  St.  Helena.    R.  S.  linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  4112. 
virgatus,  per.  alternate-spiked,  nat.  India.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  412.    Poa  CUnensis.    Poa  sessilis. 
pilosus,  per.  hairy,  nat.' India.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  112. 
pracox.    See  Syniherisma  pracox. 
tenellus,  per.  small  Doob-grass,  nat.  N.  HoU.    B.  Prodr.  i. 

p.  178. 
polystachys,  per.  branched  Doob-^rass.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 
p.  113. 
CRYPSIS.     Crypsis.     Generic  character :    calyx  2-valved,   1- 
flowered,    compressed,    unequal;  corolla  2-valved,  interior 
longer  than  the  calyx,  exterior  valve  shorter  than  the  calyx ; 
seed  covered  by  the  corolla,  somewhat  columnar. 
alopecuroides,  ann.  foxtail-like  crypsis,  nat.  Germ.     August. 

Fl.  Germ.  i.  167.    Host.  i.  23.    Fl.  alopecuroides. 
phalaroides,  ann.  triandrus,  nat.  Caucasus. 
geniculata,  ann.  jointed,  nat.  Mount  Olympus.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  376. 
aculeata,  ann.  diandrus,  nat.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     Jlii- 
tkoxantkum  aculeatum,  Linn.  Suppl. 
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CRYPSIS  schoenoides,  ann.  rush-like,  nat  Germ.    July.    Flo. 

Ger.  i.  168.    Heleochloa  schoenoides.  Host.  t.  30. 
phleatdes,  per.  dense-spiked,  nat.  South  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonp. 

Not.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  140« 
siricta,  per.  upri^t,  nat.  S.  Amer.     Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov. 

Gen.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  HO. 
macroura,  per.  long-panicled,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonpl. 

Nov.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p«  141. 
aculeata,  ann.. prickly  crypsis,  nat.  Germ.  Host.  t.  31. 
PHALARIS.    Canary-grass.    G^ieric  character :  calyx  2-^ved 
and  double,  1-flowered,  valves  nearly  equal,  larger  than  the 
corolla ;  corolla  2  valves,  enclosed  in  the  calyx ;  seed  ovate- 
oblong,  covered  by  the  corolla  like  a  crust. 
canariensis,  arm.  canary-grass,  indig.    August.    E.  Bot.  1310. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  303. 
aquatka,  ann.  virater  canary-grass,  nat.  Germ.    May  and  June. 

Host  t.  39. 
arundinacea,  per.  sea-mat  weed,  indig.    E.  Bot.  402.    June  and 

July.     Var.  colorata.     Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  263.      Arundo 

colorata.    Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  147. 
intermedia,  per^  middle,  nat.  Amer.  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  403. 
Capensis^per.  Cape,  nat.  Afirica,  in  the  European  gardens  at  the 

Cape.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  404. 
aristata,  per.  awned,  nat.  Spain. 
paradoxa,  ann.  Uack  bristled-spiked,  nat.  Germ.     May,  June. 

Host.  t.  40. 
carulescens,  arm.  blue,  nat.  N.  Africa.     R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i« 

p.  404. 
arenaria,  ann.  sea  canary-grass,  indig.    June,  July.    Eng.  Bot. 

222.    Flo.  Ger.  Phleum  arenarium,  i.  p.  189. 
tuberosa,  per.  tuberous,  nat.  Portugal.     R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 

i.  p.404. 
temineutra,  per.  half-neutral,  nat.  Hungaria.     Aira  senUneutra  ? 

R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  406. 
bulbosa,  per.  bulbous-rooted^  nat.  Barbary.     August.     Linn. 

Spec.  79. 
pectinata,  ann.  combnshaped,  nat.  Spain.    Linn.  Sys.  .Veg.  i. 

407.    R.S.       . 
nodosa,  per.  knobbed-rooted,  nat.  South  of  Europe.    WiUd.  327. 
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PHALARIS  Aispida,  per.  rough,  nat.  Japan.     Willd.  Spec.  i. 

p.  330.    Thunb.  Japon. 
dentafa,  per.  tooth-keeled,  nat.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Linn. 

Suppl.     Waid.  Spec-  i.  p.  327. 
quadrivahis,  per.  many-valyed,  nat.  Spain.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  i. 

p.  407. 
panicslata,  per.  panided  canary-grass,  indig.    July.    E.  Bot. 

1077.    Sm.  E.  Fl.  i.  p.  76.     Phleum  asperum. 
phleoides,  per.    indig.,  cat's-tail  canary-grass.     July.      Hort 

Gram.  Fo.  207.    See  Phleum  Boehmeri. 
cristata,  per.  crested,  nat.  Arabia,  Frosk.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  407. 
setacea,  per.  stiff-haired,  nat.  Arabia.     Frosk.     R.  S.  Linn. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  408.    See  Permisetum. 
Caroliniana,  per.  cylindrical,  nat.  Amer. 
utricuhtta,  ann.  Linn.    See  Alt^ecurus  utriculatus. 
PHLEUM.    CatVtail  grass.    Generic  character  :  calyx  2-yalved, 
sitting,  strap-shaped,  lopped,  ending  in  two  dagger-points, 
enclosing  the  blossom;   corolla^  2*yalved,  awnless,  simple; 
seed  loosely  covered  with  the  hvska  of  the  corolla. 
pratense,  per.  meadow  catVtail  grass,  indig.    June,  July.    Eng. 

Bot.  1076.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  83.    See  our  figure, 
var.  minus,  per.  lesser  meadow  cat's-iail,  indig.    July,  August. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  86.    See  our  figure. 
nodosum,  per.  jointed,  or  bulbous-stalked,  indig.    August.    Flo. 

Dan.  380.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  87.    Sm.  Ekigl.  Fl.  i.  p.  73. 

Var.  Phi.  pratense. 
alpinum,  per.  alpine  cat's-tail  grass,  indig.    June.    E.  Bot.  619. 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  76. 
Bertolomi,  per.    DecandoUe. 

felmum,  ann.  oval  cat's-tail  grass,  nat  Greece.  Sm.  Fl.  Gr.  i.  42. 
commutatum,  per.  nat.  Germ. 
echinatum  (?)  ann.  hedgehog,  nat.  Germ.    Host. 
paniculatum,  per.   See  Phalaris  paniculaia,  and  Phleum  asperum. 

Sm.  Engl.  Flo.  i.  p.  76. 
asperum,  per.  Flo.  Ger.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  76.     See  Phalaris 

paniculata. 
arenarium,  ann.    See  Phalaris  arenaria.    Sm.  E.  Fl.  i.  p.  78. 

Phleum  arenarium. 
Schoenoides,  ann.    See^Crypsis  Schoenoides. 
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PHLEUM  supinum,  ann.    See  Ctypm  SchoenMes. 
Boehmeri,  per.  canary-like  cat's-tail  gtass,  indig.    June,  July. 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  77.     E.  Bot.  459.    Phatarii  phkoides. 
Michelii,  per.  smooth^  indig.    June.    Smr.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  78. 

E.  Bot.  2265.     Host.  Phakuris  alpina. 
Hostii,  per.  chilochloa  Boehmeri.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p. 

409. 
Gerardi,per.  Gerard's  catVtail-grass,  nat.  Genn.    June.    Flo. 

Ger.  i.  ISO. 
tenue,  ann.  slender^  nat.  Ger.    May.    Host.  t«  35.    PhalarU 

tenuis, 
crinitum,  ann.  bearded,  indig.    July.    Smith,  Flo.  Brit.  i.  p.  71. 

See  Pofypogon  monspeUen$i$. 

MILIUM.    Millet-grass.     Generic  character:    calyx  2  valved, 

1-flowered,  valves  nearly  equal,  v^itricose ;  corolla  2-valved, 

enclosed  in  the  calyx,  larger  valve  awned;    seed  covered 

with  the  corolla. 

nigricans,  per.  blackish  millet,  nat.  Guinea.     Agrostis  nigricans, 

Poiret. 
paradoxum,  per.  black-seeded  millet,  nat.  Genu.    July^    Flo. 

Ger.  i.  p.  196. 
vemale,  ann.  spring,  nat.  Taurica,  and  subalpine  situations. 
effusum,per.  common  wood-millet,  indig.    E.  Bot.  1106.    Sm. 
*  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  87.    Flowers  in  May  and  June.    Hort. 

Gram.  Fo.  309. 
lendigerum,  ann.  yellow  millet,  indig.     May  and  June.    E.  Bot. 

1107.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  87. 
rigidifolium,  ann.  rigid-leaved,  nat.  St.  Domingo.    Desfont. 
Capense,  per.  Cape  millet,  nat.  C^pe  of  Qood  Hope.    Linn.  Syst. 

109. 
capillare,  per.  hair-like,  nat.  E.  Indies.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  320. 
punciatum,  per.  dotted  millet,  nat.  Jamaica.     WilkL  Spec. 

Plant,  i.  p.  359. 
amphicarpon,  per.  simple  panicled,  nat.  New  Jersey.     Pursh, 

Fl.  Amer. 
con/ertum,  per.  clustered,  nat.  Germ.    June.    Ibid.  i.  360. 
Galledcum,  per.  many-stalked.    R.  S.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  320. 
ghbosum,  per.  globular,  nat.  Japan.    June.    Ibid.  i.  360. 
velutinum,  ann*  nat.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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MILIUM  nUcrospermum,  arm.  small-seeded,  nat.  New  Spain. 
lanatum,  per.  downy,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et.  Bonpl.  Not. 

Gener.  et.  Spec.  i.  p.  94,  t.  29. 
tomentosum,  per.  woolly,  nat.  East  Indies.    WiUd. 
POLYPOGON.    Beard-grass.    Generic  character:  cafyx  of  2 
valves,  awned  at  the  summit,  concealing  the  corolla  of  2 
valves,  outermost  with  a  terminal  awn;  seed  loose.    Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  86. 
mompeliensis,  annual  beard-grass,  indig.    July,  August.    Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  85.     Alopecurus  monspeUensis,  With.  121. 
Huds.  Alop.  aristattu.   Hort.  K.  Agrostis  panicea.   Phleum 
crinitum,  Fl.  Br.  71. 
littoraUs,  perennial  beard-grass,  indig.    June.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 
p.  86.    See  Agrostis  littoraUs. 
AGROSTIS.     Bent-grass.    Generic  character :  calyx  1-flowered, 
2-valved,  spear-shaped,  acute,  generally  rough  on  the  keel, 
longer  than  the  blossom;  corolla  2-valved,  summits  of  the 
styles  hairy;  seed  loosely  covered  by  the  corolla  husks. 
qnca-venti,  ann.  silky  bent-grass,  indig.     June  and  August. 

E.  Bot.  961.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl  i.  p.  89. 
palustris,  per.  marsh  bent-grass,  indig.    July,  August.    Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  93.  A.  alba.    Wither.  Arr.  ii.  p.  126.    Hort. 
Gram.  Fo.  236. 
maritima,  per.  sea  bent,  nat.(?) 
canina,^r.  brown  bent,  indig.    July.    Wither.  Arr.  ii.  p.  126. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  147.    Var.  A.  vulgaris.    Smith,  1.  c. 
Coromandelinana,  per.  Coromandel  bent,  nat.  Arabia.    R.  S. 

Linn.  Sys.  i.  p.  366. 
plumosa,  ann.  feathery  bent,  nat.  Calabria.     R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  367. 
CQtnposita,  ann.  compound-panicled  bent,  nat.  Amer.    R.  S. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  367. 
canina,  per.  Smith,  Flo.  Brit.  i.  p.  78.    See  Trichodium  cam- 

num,  and  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  90. 
nutans,  per.  nodding  bent,  nat.  Amer.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  367. 
vinealis,  per.  slender  trailing  bent,  indig.    July,  September. 

Wither.  Arr.  ii.  p.  127.    Flo.  Ger.  Var.  Alba,  i.  209. 
procera,  per.  tall  bent,  nat.  Malabar.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 
p.  366. 
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AGROSTIS  arachnoidea,  per.  spider-branched  bent.    R.  S.  linn. 

SyB.  Veg. 
Magellanica,  per.  hairy-calyced  bent,  nat.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

R.  S.  Linn,  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  368. 
pallida,  per.  pale  bent,  indig.    May  and  June.    Wither.  Arr.  i. 

p.  127.     Flo.  Germ.  i.  p.  198.    Var.  Tri.  camnum. 
articulata,per.  jointed  bent,  nat.  Portugal.    Poiret,  Enc.  Meth. 

Suppl.  i.  p.  247. 
panicoides,  per.  short-calyced  bent,  nat.(?.)    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p,  368.  • 
alptna,  per.  alpine  bent.  Wither.  Arr. ,  indig.    See  Trichodium 

alpinum. 
versicolor,  per.  various-coloured  bent. 
littoralis,  per.  sea-side  bent.  Wither.  Arr.  i.  p.  128 ;  indig.    See 

Polypogon  littoralis.    June.     A.  lutosa.    R.  S.  Limi.  Sys. 

Veg. 
c<9>/2brii,  ami.  capillary  bent,  nat.  Germ.     Smith.    Icon.ined. 

fasc.  iii.  t.  64.    (Non  A.  capillaris  Withering,  nee  Hort. 

Gram.  Wob.  Fo.) 
interrupta,  per.  interrupted  spiked  bent,   nat.   Germ.     July. 

Ro.  Ger.  i.  204. 
neglecta,  per.  neglected  bent.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  346. 
pauciflora,  per.  small-flowered,  nat.  Germ.    July.    Flo.  Ger.  i. 

p.  206. 
fttiliacea,  per.  millet  bent,  nat.  Spain.    July,  August.    Willd. 

Spec.  Plant,  i.  366. 
parvula,  per.  smaller  bent,  nat.  Hungary.     R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  348. 
setacea,  per.  bristly  bent,  indig.    July.     E.  Bot.  1188.     Sm. 

E.  Fl.  i.  p.  91. 
tenuifolia,  per.  slender-leaved  bent,  nat.  Germ.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  348. 
repens,  per.  creeping-rooted,  indig.     August.     Wither.  Arr.  ii. 

p.  130.     A.  nigra,  Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  231. 
involuta,  per.  involute-leaved  bent,  nat.(?)     Poiret,  Enc.  Meth. 

Suppl. 
alba,  per.  white  bent,  indig.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  93.    August,  Sep- 

.  tember.  .  E.  Bot.  1189.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  229. 
patula,  per.  spreading  bent,  nat.  Switzerland.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

-Veg.  i.  p.  348. 
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AGROSTIS  stoUmifera,  per.  stoloniferoub  bent,    indig.     July, 

September.    E.  Bot.  1632.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  Ag.  alba. 
var.  aristata,  per.  awned  stoloniferous  bent>  indig.    Hart.  Gram. 

Fo.  233.    See  our  figure, 
var.  angmtifoUa,  per.  smaller-leayed  stolonifi^rous  bent.     See 

our  figure.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  234.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  p.  93. 

A.  alba. 
var.  latifolia  vel  Richardsonia,  fiorin.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  112. 

See  our  figure.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  p.  93,  A.  alba, 
fascicularis,  per.  tufted-leaved  bent,  indig.    June,  July.    Curtis, 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  156.    Sm.  Eng.  Fl.  p.  90,  var.  A.  canina. 
spuria,  per.  spurious  bent,  nat.  Hungary.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 

i.  p.  346. 
tenella,  per.  weak,  bent,  nat.  Germ. 
vulgaris,  per.  common  bent,  indig.    Jyne,  July.    E.  Bot.  1671. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  143.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  91. 
lobata,  per.  lobed-panicled  bent,  indig.    July.    Curtis,  Hort. 

Gram.  Fo.  149. 
oliganthe,  per.  slender-branched  bent,  nat.  Amer.    Pursh,  FK 

Amer.    Agrostis  pauciflora. 
Mexicana,  per.  Mexican  bent-grass,  nat.  Mexico.    Sept.    Hort. 

Kew.  i.  p.  160.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  311. 
var.  ramosissima,  branching  Mexican  bent.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo. 

279.  Agrostis  foliosa"^    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 
dnna,  per.  rooting  bent,  nat.  Amer.     Cinna  arundinacea,  Linn. 
sciurea,  per.  acuminate  bent,  nat.  N.  Holl.    Brown,  Prodr.  i. 

p.  171. 
rara,per.  scarce  bent,  nat.  Port  Jackson.     Brown,  Prodr,  1.  c. 
cylindrica,  per.  cylindrical  bent,  nat.  N.  Holl.     Brown,  Prodr.  i. 

p.  171. 
monticola,  per.  triandrous  bent,  nat.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  ibid. 
Forsteri,  per.  slenderest  panicled  bent.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  360. 
Labillardieri,  per.  Labillardie's  bent,  nat.   N.  Zeal.     Brown, 

Prodr.  i.  p.  171.  ^ 

itmula,per.  toothed  bent,  nat.  N.  Holl.  Brown,  Prodr  i.  p.  172. 

Avenajmformis,  LabiU. 
rudis,per.  rough  bent.    R.  &  Linn.  Sys.  V^.    Brown,  1.  c. 

Agrostis  scabra. 
pkbeja,  per.  doubld-awned  bent.    Brown,  Prodr.  i.  p.  172. 
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AGROSTIS  dedpiens^  per.  loofle-panicled  bent.    Brown,  1.  c. 
mmulosa,  arm.  four-angled  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.     Linn.  Sjs.  Veg. 

Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Oener.  et  Spec. 
kumifusus,  per.  moist*growing  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.     Linn.  Sys. 

Veg. 
airovirens,  ann.  dark-green  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg. 
irichodes,  ann.  knee-jointed  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.    R.  S.  Linn. 

Sys.  Veg. 
elegans,per.  elegant  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 
fasciculata,  per.  bundled,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  B(mpl.  Nov. 

Gener.  et  Spec.    Qxx.  A.fascicularis? 
ramosa^  per.  double-stalked  bent,  nat.  Germ.     Calamagrostis 

ramosa.  Host. 
soboUfera,  per.  contracted-panicled  bent,  nat.  Amer.    R.  S. 

Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  364.    Willd.  Berol. 
Ursuta,  per.  hairy  bent,  nat.  Teneriffe. 
debiUs,  per.  weak  bent.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  364.    (Paris 

gardens.) 
retrofracta,  ann.  reflexed-branched   bent.    Hort  Gram.  Wob. 

(Nee.  Willd.) 
Tolucenm,per.  Toluca  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonpl.  i. 

p.  366. 
virescens,  per.  greenish  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  366. 
pube$cen8,  per.  downy  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  etf  Bonpl. 

Nov.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  136. 
lanata,per.  woolly  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov. 

Gener.  et.  Spec.  i.  p.  136. 
diandra,  per.  diandrous  bent,  nat.  East  Indies.    Retz,  Obs.  y. 

p.  19. 
pulchella,  per.  fair  bent,  nat.  N.  HoU.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  i.  p.  367. 
Indica,  ann.  Indian  bent,  nat.  N.  Holl.    Brown,  Prod.  i.  p.  170. 
purptrrescem,  ann.  purplish  bent,  nat.  Jamaica.    R.  S.  Linn. 

Sys.  i.  p.  368. 
elongata,  ann.  elongated  bent,  nat.  N.  Holl.    Brown^  Prodr.  i. 

p.  170. 
tenadsiima,  per.  tough  befit,  nat.  Caribbees.    Linn.  Sys.  V^.  i. 

p.  369. 
clandeetina,  per.  narrow-panicled  bent,  nat.  Amer.    R.  S.  linn. 

Sys.  Veg. 
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AGROSTIS/mi^rea^l^er;  purple  bent,. nat.G^m.    R.  S.  liim. 

Sys.  i.  p.  371. 
procumbens,  per.  procumbent  bent,  nat.  Hungary^    Host. 
mniY(Z,  per- long-awned  bent,  nat.  N.  Zeal.    R..S.  linn.  Sys.  i. 

p.  371. 
'pyr€amdata,.per.  pyramidal  bent,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Poiret 
tenuifiora,  per.  slender-flowered  bent,  nat.  Amer.    Willd. 
monandra,  arm.  monandrous  bent.  nat.  Amer. 
Michauxii,  ann.  Michaux's  bent,  nat.  Amer.    Roem. 
ciUata,  arm.  ciliated  bent,  nat.  Japan.    Thunb. 
juressi,  ann.  flat-leayed  bent,  nat..  Spain.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 

i.  p.  362.    Nearly  allied  to  A.  vulgaris, 
gracilis,  ann.  meagre-panicled  bent,  nat.  Germ,  ibid- 
ambigua,  ann.    Agrostis  stohnifera.  Host.  . 
frondosa, per.  nat.  Italy.    Allied  to  A.  alba,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  360. 
dubia,per.  dubious  bent,  nat.  Germ.    R.  S.  Limx.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  349. 
gigantea,  per.  giant  bent,  nat.  Germ.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  349.    A.  vineaUs,  Willd. 
Valentina,  per.  Valentia  bent.    Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 
Kitaibelii,per.  nat.  Germ.     R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  346. 
spicata,per.  spiked  bent,  nat.  Arabia.  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys*  i-  p*  366. 
pungens,  per.  pointed-leayed  bent.  nat.  Spain.    Fl.  GrsBC.  i. 

p.  46,  n.  166. 
tremula,  ann.  tremulous  bent,  nat;  Amer.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  366.    Agros.juncea,  Lam. 
parviflora,  ann.  small-flowered,  nat.  N.  HoU.    Brown,  Prodr. 

i.  p.  170. 
Virginica,  per.  Virginian  bent,  nat.  Amer.    Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  364. 
distichophjflla,  per.  fan-leaved  bent,  nat.  Botany  bay.     R.  S. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  364. 
Capensis,  per.  Cape  bent,  nat.  of  hilly  clayey  soils  about  Cape 

Town.    Thunb. 
aspera,  per.  rough  bent,  nat.  Amer.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  V^.  i. 

p.  363. 
lateriflora,  per.  lateral-flowered  bent,  nat.  Amer.    Mich. 
racemosa,  per.  branching  bent,  nat.  Amer.    Mich.  . 
dispar,per.  many-flowered  bent,  nat.  Amer.    Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  363. 
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ARUNDO.    Reed-grass.     GKBneric  character:   calyx  1-flowered, 

seldom    many-flowered,    2-»valved ;   flowers    erect ;     corolla 

2-yalyed>  acaminate,  surroonded  at  the  base  with  downy 

faairs ;  seed  loosely  enclosed  by  the  corolla  husks. 

^pigtfos,  per.  wood  reed-grass,  indig.    July.    E.  Bot.  402.    Sm. 

Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  169. 
Iri^orea,  p€r.  sea-side,  nat.  Germ.    July.    Flo.  Ger.  i.  212. 
purpurascens,  per.  purplish.    Brown.  MSS.  R.  F;  B.* 
pseudopkragndies,  per.   Mse  reed,    nat.    Germ.    July.     Flo. 

Germ.  i.  213. 
intermedia,  per.  middle  reed,  nat.  Germ.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 

i.  p.  601. 
laxa,per.  loose-panicled  reed,  nat.  Germ.,  ibid. 
amtulata,per.  ringedrpedicelled  leed,  nat.  Germ.,  ibid. 
glauca,per.  glaucous  reed,  nat.  Gierm.,  ibid. 
$tiigo$a,  per.  thin  reed,  nat.  Germ.,  ibid« 
Lappamca,  per.  Lapland  reed,  nat.  Lapland,  ibid. 
ctn^ms,  per.  .adjoining  reed,  nat.  Amer.»  ibid. 
wwniana,per.  mountain  reed,  nat.  Qerpx.,  ibid. 
agrostoides,  per.  bent-like  reed,  nat.  Amer.,  ibid. 
Canadensis,  per.  Canadian  reed,  nat.  Canada,  ibid.    R.  F.  W. 
Qsiitensis,  per.  weak-panicled  reed,  nat.  Mexico,  ibid. 
tenytfolia,  per.  small-leaved  reed,  nat.  in  cultiYated  places,  near 
the  city  of  Mexico.     Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener.  et 
Spec.  i.  p.  134. . 
.    bfiaria,  per.  double-leaved  reed,  nat.  E.  Indies.    R.  S.  Linn. 
Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  611. 
Ausiratis,  per.  Southern  reed.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  611. 
EgmonHana,  per.  leafy  reed  :  allied  to  A.  australis,  ibid, 
,    pygmaa,  per.  dwarf  reed,  ibid. 

niiida,  per.  shining  reed,  ibid.     Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener. 

et  Spec.  i.  p.  121. 
calamagrostis,  per.  bent-like  reed,  indig.    Sm.  Engl.  FL  p.  170. 
July.  E. Bot. 403.  Agrostis lanceolata,'R.&.L.Sys.i.p.363. 
stricta,  per.  upright  reed,  indig.    June  to  August.    Sm.  Engl. 

R  p..  171.    E.  Bot.  2160.    R.  F.  W. 
arundimuea.    See  Phalaris  arundinacea* 
var.  colorqta.    See  Phalaris  arundinacea.   . 

*  "  Calamagrostis  purpurascens ;  panicula  spicata,  glurais  scabris,  periantliii 
Talvpla  inferiore  scabra,  apke  4-deiitato :  doreo  aiistata,  nidimento  plumosa  villb 
btsoos  dtipio  loDgiore/'    Bn>wn.  MSS. 

F 
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AliUNBO  varia^  per.  various^panicled  reed,  nat  Germ.    June  lo 

August.    Flo.  Ger.  L  216. 
acutiflora,  per.  acute-flowered,  nat.  Germ.    June.    Flo.  Ger.  i. 

p.  217. 
sylvatica,p£r.  Calmuc  reed,  nat.  Germ.    June,  July.    Flo.  Gei^.  i. 

p.  218.    A.  Hostii,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 
speciosa,  per.  elegant  reed,  nat.  Germ,  July,  August.  Flo.  Gef .  i. 

p.  219.    Ag.  ealamagrastis,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  362. 
tenella,  per.  small  reed,  nat.  Germ.    July.     Flo.  Ger.  i.  p.  220. 

A.  humilis,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  510. 
arenaria,  per.  sand  reed,  indig.    July  and  August.    E.  Bot.  520. 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  171. 
Bahica,per.  Baltic  sea-reed,  nat.  Germ..  July.  Flo.  Ger.  i.  p.  223. 

The  foUowmg  Specks  qfArtmde  contain  more  than  1  Fhwer  in  each  Ccljiur,  and 
are  an  exception  to  this  arrangement. 

phragmites,  per.  common,   indig.     Augast.     ^gK  Bot.  401. 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  168. 
denax^  per.  cultivated,  nat.  South  of  Europe.    Moris.  Hist. 

sect.  viii.  t.  8. 
conspicua,  per.  showy,  nat.  New  Zealand.    G.  Forster.  Ter. 

Australis,  n.  48. 
SACCHARUM.  Sugar-grass.  Generic  character :  eelyx  S-yaked, 

1-flpwered,  furnished  or  clothed  with  long  silky  hairs; 

corolla  2  valves ;  seed  invested  by  the  hudks  of  the  corolla. 
irritans,  per.  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  i.  p.  203. 
cylindricum,  per.  cylindric  sugar-grass,  nat.  Germ.     Summer. 

Flo.  Ger.  i.  p.  226.    Moris,  sect.  viii.  t.  4,  f.  4. 
fulman,  per.  nat.  New  HoU.     Brown. 

Mexicanum,  ann.  nat.  Mexico.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  288. 
Ravenna,  per.  Italian,  nat.  Italy.    July  and  Aug.    Willd.  Spec. 
Tenerifa,  per.  Teneriffe,  nat.  Sicily.    Willd.  Spec.  i.  p.  330. 
officinarum,  per.  sugar-cane,  nat.  Indies,  ibid.  321. 
var.  violaceum,  per.  violet,  nat.  Indies.     Canna  de  Batavia. 
contracium^  per.  nat  Domingo.     Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener. 

Spec. 
£gyptiacum,  per.  nat.  Egypt.    Willd.  Spec.  p.  82. 
arundinaceum,  per.  nat.  Tranquebar,  ibid.  323. 
poljfstachyum,  per.  nat  St  Christopher's,  ibid.  322. 

dubiwn,  per.  nat ?    Humb.  et  Bonpl. 

LA6URUS.   Hare's-tail-grass.   Generic  charact^ :  ca/yjr  2  valv«s^ 
1-Aowered,  each  valve  ending  in  a  villote  awn  ;  corotht  2  valves. 
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the  exterior  TsJve  haying  tiiree  awns ;  the  middle  awn^  from 

the  back  of  the  valve,  bent  and  twisted ;  seed  covered,  awned. 

LA0URUS  tjvatus,  atm.  oval-'spiked  hare's-taiPgrass,  indig.    J^Iy. 

E.  Bot.  1334.    8m.  EngK  Fl.  i.  p.  167. 

SnPA.    Feather-grass.     Generic  character :   caiyx  2-valvedj  1- 

flowered;  corolla  2  valves,  the  exterior  valve  furnished  with  a 

long  awn,  which  is  jointed  at  the  base  ;  seed  oblong,  covered. 

humilis,  per.  dwarf,  nat.  S.  Amer.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  332. 
toriiBs,  arm.  twisted,  nat:  Barbiury  and  Greece,  ibid.     S.pak^ 

acea.  Smith,  FI.  Gr. 
giganiea,  per.  tall,  nat.  S.  Xmer. 

Lagascx,  per.  bristly-leaved,  nat. ? 

Capensis^  per.  Gape,  nat.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Vtrgmka,  per.  Virginian,  nat.  Amer. 

atenacea,  per.  oat-like,  nat.  Amer. 

parvifhra,  per.  small-flowered,  nat.  Macassar. 

Jlsvescefa,  per.  yellow,  nat.  Van  Diemen. 

pemutia,  per.  soft  feather-grass,  indig.    Jmie.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl. 

p.  161.    E.  Bot.  1356.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  163. 
barbata,per.  bearded,  nat.  Mascar.     R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  330. 
capShta,  per.  capillary,  nict.  Qem.    June.    Flo.  Oer.  i.  p.  231. 
moOir,  per.  nat.  Port  Jackson. 
sfncata,  per.  spiked,  nat.  C.  Good  Hope. 

junua^per.  rash-leaved,  nat.  France.  July.  Hort.  Kew. i.  p.  170. 
tricolor,  per.  two-coloured,  nat.  Brazil. 

aristella,  per.  short-awned,  nat.  France.  July.  Willd.  ii.  p.  441. 
ibarrensisy  per.  nat.  South  America.      Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov. 

Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  125. 
tenadssima,  per.  tough,  nat.  Spain.    August.    Willd.  ii.  p.  442. 
fenbriata,  per.  nat.  South  America.     Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov. 

Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  126. 
eminens,per.  nat  South  America,  ibid. 
mucroTuUa, per.  nat.  South  America,  ibid. 
virescens,  per.  nat.  South  America,  ibid. 
eriostachya,  per.  nat.  South  America,  ibid. 
Sibirka,  per.  nat.  Siberia.    R.  8.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.    Avenu'Si- 

birica,  Linn.  Sp.  ' 

Omadensis,  per.  (alUed  ta  SHpa  Sibirica),  nat.  Amer. 
membranacea,  per.  memhr^iiieonH,  nat.  Portugal. 
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STIPA  hymenoides,  per.  nat.  America.    S.  membranacea,  Pursh. 
elegofUisiinia,  per.  most  elegant,  nat.  Van  Diemen.    Brown. 
pubescens,  per.  dmmy,  nat.  Port  Jackson.    Brown. 
micrantha,  smooth-seeded,  nat.  N.  HoU.    Brown. 
setacea,per.  bristly,  nat.  N.  Holl.,  ibid. 
campreisa,  per.  flat-stalked,  nat.  N.  HoU.,  ibid. 
Ucranica,  per.  tufty-leaved.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  340. 
itrictq,  per.  upright,  nat.  Carolina,  ibid. 
panicoides,  per.  panic-like,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid.  341. 
LAPPAGO.     Lappago.      Generic   character :    cafyx  3-valved ; 
corolla  2-yalyed,   valves  inverse  or  resupine;   seed  covered 
loosely  by  the  corolla.     Tragus,  R.  S.  L.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  378. 
racemosa,  branching  lappago,  nat.  South  of  Europe.    August. 
Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  182.    Tragus  racemosus,  R,  S.  Linn.  Sys. 
Veg.  i.  p.  378. 
ROTTBOELLIA.     Hard-grass.     Generic  character :  spike^talk, 
or  rachis,  jointed,  roundish,  excavated — in  which  the  florets 
are  wholly  or  partly  immersed ;  cafyx  1  or  2-valved,  lateral, 
containing  1  or  2  flowers ;  flowers  alternate,  on  a  zig-zag 
foot-stalk :  seed  covered  by  the  blossom. 
incurvata,  ann.  sea  hard-grass,  indig.     Flowers  in  June.    E. 

Bot.  760.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  176. 
fllifomUs,  per.  slender,  nat.  S.  Europe.    July.    Willd.  316. 
monandra,  ann.  single  hard-grass,  nat.  Germ.    May  and  June. 

Flo.  Ger.  i.  41 1.     'Nardus  aristata,  Willd. 
digitata,  per.  fingered,  nat.  Greece.    Fl.  Gr.  i.  p.  71.  n.  249. 

Smith. 
cyUndrica,  per.  four-rowed,  nat.  S.  of  Europe.    August.    Willd. 

Spec.  464. 
lavis,per.  smooth-calyced,  nat.  Tranquebar. 
Thamaa.    See  Nardus  Thonuta. 
congfressa,  compressed-spiked,  nat.  Sierra  Leone. 
stolomfera,  per.  creeping,  nat.  —  ?    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  784. 
hirsuta,  per.  hairy,  nat.  Egypt,  ibid. 
villosa,  per.  villous,  nat.  India,  ibid. 
pilosa,  per.  bristle-culmed,  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid.  786. 
Cctlorhachis,  per.  one-rowed,  nat.  Isl.  Tanna,  ibid. 
complanata,  per.  five-flowered,  nat.  Indies,  ibid. 
dimidiata,  per.  half-compressed,  nat.  Afiica,  ibid.  786. 
exaltata,  per,  flowery-spiked,  nat.  N.  Holl.,  ibid. 
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nOTTBOELLlA  fasciculaia,  per.  bundled,  nat.  Africa.     R,  S, 
linn.  Syg.  Veg.  i.  p.  787. 
mMirieaia,  ann.  prickly,  nat.  India,  ibid. 
LEEKSIA.    Leer's-grass.     Generic  character :   calyx  wanting ; 
corolla  2-yalyed,  inferior  compressed,  keeled,  superior  nar- 
rower lanceolate;  stamina,  1,  3,  6;  seed  oval,  compressed, 
fnrrowed* 
oryzoides,  per.  rice-like,  nat.  Oerm.    Flowers  in  Augost  and 

September.    Host.  t.  36. 
Ftrjfwttca,pfr.  Virginian,  nat.  Amer.     Asprella  Virginica,  R.  S. 

Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  266. 
numandra,  per.  single,  nat.  Jamaica,  ibid.  267. 
hexandra,  per.  six-stamened,  nat.  watery  places  in  Jamaica,  ibid. 
AusiraHs,  per.  Southern,  nat.  New  Holland,  ibid. 
Mexieana,  per.  Mexican,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid. 
lemticularis,  per.  ciliate-husked,  nat.  Amer.,  ibid. 
€vata,per.  oval,  nat.  Amer.,  ibid. 
imbricata,  per.  imbricated,  nat.  Carolina,  ibid.  268. 
digitata,  per.  fingered,  nat.  Amer.,  ibid. 

{Melica  ciliata  et  uniftora  excipiuntur). 

Sbct.  VI.  Grasses  with  3  Stamina,  2  Styles;  I  Flower  in  every 
Calyx  —  Flowers  of  different  sexes. 

ANDROPOGtON.  Andropogon.  Generic  character :  calyx 
2-valved,  l-flowered,  outer  valve  embracing  the  inner,  carti- 
laginous ;  corolla  2-valved,  awned,  male  flowers  on  foot-stalks 
single,  or  in  pairs  to  each  female  flower;  seed  oblong,  covered 
with  the  blossom. 
dioaricatus,  per.  divaricate,  nat.  Amer.  Willd.  Spec.  v.  p.  1480. 
nutans,  per.  nodding,  nat.  Virginia.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  813. 
avenaceus,  per.  oat-like,  nat.  in  the  vast  meadows  of  the  Illinois, 

ibid. 
strictus,  per.  upright,  nat.  vineyards  of  Syrmia  and  the  South 

of  I^rance,  ibid. 
^fiexiUs,  per.  pliant,  nat.  North  America,  ibid.  817. 
macrouris,  per.  nat.  Carolina  and  Florida,  ibid.   Cinna  glomerataj, 

Walt  Carol,  p.  69. 
dissitifiorus,  per.  distant-flowered,  nat.  Amer.,  ibid. 
temarius,  per.  remote-branched,  nat.  Amer.,  ibid.  818. 
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AJfDROPOGON  UHus,per.  hairy,  aat.  South  of  Europe,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  E.  Indies.    Smith>  fl.  Gr^  i.  p.  48. 
furcatus,  per.  forked,  nat.  N.  America.    Pui»h. 

Unuis,  per.  slender,  nat.  N.  Holland.    Brown. 

triticeus,  per.  wheat-like^  nat.  N.  Holland,  ibid. 

serious,  per.  silky^  nat.  N.  Holland,  ibid. 

affini$,per.  nat.  N.  Holland^  ibid. 

intermedius,per.  nat.  N.  Holland^  iUd. 

procerus,  per.  tall,  nat.  N.  Holland,  ibid. 

exaltatus,  per.  nat.  N.  Holland,  iUd. 

Ianatu8,per.  woolly,  nat.  N.  Holland,  ib^d. 

bondfycinus,  per.  nat.  N.  Holland,  ibid. 

refractus,per.  nat.  N.  Holland,  ibid. 

fragilis,  per.  bristle,  nat.  N.  Holland,  ibid. 

citreus,  per.  nat.  N.  Holland,  ibid. 

distachyum,  per.  two-rowed  andropogon,  nat.  Germ.     Flowers 
in  June  and  July.    Flo.  Ger.  i.  p.  232. 

ischiemum,  per.  woolly-sinked,  nat.  Germ.    Flowers  in  August. 
Host.  t.  3. 

gryllus,  per.    purple-spiked,    nat»    Germ.     July  to  August. 
Host.  1. 1. 

arundiMceum,  per.   reed-like,   nat.  Germ.     June   and  July. 
Host.  i.  t.  1.    Holcus  kalepensii  (whidi  see). 

schiBnanthus,  per.  sweet  lemon-grass,  nat.  East  Indies.  Linn. 
Spec.  1481.  Not  yet  flowered  in  this  country. 
HORDElTM.  Barley-grass.  Generic  character;  cafyx  lateral, 
6-valyed,  (the  valves^  collectively,  constitute  what  is  called 
a  six-leaved  involucre) ;  corolla  2-valved,  exterior  valve  fur- 
nished with  a  long  awn ;  flowers  in  threes,  the  middle  flower 
fertile  or  bisexual,  and  the  lateral  ones  barren,  or  furnished 
with  stamens  only ;  seed  covered  closely  with  the  corolla, 
which  remains  permanent. 

nigrum,  per.  black,  var.  common  barley.    Willd. 

strictum,  per.  upri^,  (allied  to  H.  InMosum),  mtt.  dry  jdacea  in 
Italy.    Desfont. 

Capense,  arm.  Cape,  nat.  Cape  of  Good  Hope*    Thunb.  Fl- 
Cap.  i.  p.  144. 

ascendens,  ami.  ascending,  nat.  Mexico, 

Chilense,  ann.  Chili,  nat  Chili.      R.  S.  Linn.  Sy^  Veg.  i. 
p.  796. 
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HORDEUM  vulgare,  ann.  Bpring  barley^  suppoeed  to  be  a  natire 

of  Sicily.    August.    Flo.  Rust.  20. 
hexastkhon^  arm.  bear^  or  big.    Flo.  Rust  107.    August. 
distichon,  arm.  common  or  winter  bariey.    August. 
murinum,  arm.  waU*barley,  or  way-bennet,  indig.     Sm.  Engl. 

FI.  179.    E.  Bot.  1971.    Hort  Gram.  Fo.  141. 
mariiimum,  ann.  sea  barley-grass,  indig.     May.     E.  Bot.  1205. 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  180. 
jubatum,  ann.  long-bearded,    nat.  North  America.'     August. 

Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  180.    R.  F.  W. 
zeocriton,  ann.  sprat,  or  battledore-barley.    August.    Host.  t.  37. 
Mbwunty  per.  bulbous-rooted  barley.    Flo.  Greeca,  t.  98 ;  nat. 

Italy.    June  and  July. 
pratefue,  per.  meadow  barley,  indig.    June.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl. 

p.  180.    E.  BoU  409.    Hort.  Gram.  203. 

Sect.  VII.    Grasses  with  3  Stamina,  2  Styles;  2  Flowers  in  each 
Calyx  —  Flowers  bisexual. 

AIRA.  Hair-grass.  Generic  character :  calyx  2-valved,  2-flowered, 
without  any  rudiment  of  a  third  floret;   corolim  2-*yalTed, 
outer  valve  awned,  the  awn  rieting  from  the  back  a  little 
above  the  base — seldom  awnless;  seed  loosely  covered. 
aquatica,  per.  water  hair-graas,  indig.    June,  July.    Sm.  Engl. 
FLi.p.l01.    E.  Bot.  1667.  Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  24.    R.F.W. 
cristata,  per.  crested  hair-grass,  indig.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  p.  101. 
Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  191.   June.    E.  Bot.  648.— Var.  Koehria 
cristata  glabra,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  620.    Koeleria 
lobaBi,  ibid. 
arundinacea,  per.  reed-like  hair-grass,  nat  Levant.    Linn.  95. 
aupitosa,  per.  turfy  hair-graas,  hassock-grass,  indig.    Stt.  Engl. 
FL  p.  102.     July.     Hort  Gram.  Fo.  243.     E.  Bot  1468. 
Deschampsia,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p*  686. 
ambigua,  per.  doubtful.    Mich.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  i.  p.  61. 
Jlexuosa,  per.  zig-zag  mountain  hair-grass,  indig.    June.    Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  104.    E.  Bot  1619.    Hort  Gram.  Fo.  167. 
pulcheUa,  ann.  fair,  nat  Spain.    Wittd.  Enum.  i.  p.  101. 
catyophyUea,  ann.  silver,  indig.    May.   E.  Bot  812.  Sm.  Engl. 
Fl.  i.  p.  106. 
.  ekgans,  ann.  elegant,  nat  Germ.    Hoet.  Aira  capillaris. 
precox,  arm.  early,  indig.    April.    E.  Bot.  1296.    Sm.  Engl. 
FL  i.  p.  106.    Avena  pnecox,  R.  S.  L.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  667. 
tenera,  ann.  tender.    Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  682. 
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AIRA  setacea,  per.  bristly,  nat.  Europe. 

canescens,  per.  grey,  indig.    June.    E.  Bot.  1190.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl. 

p.  106.     Corynephorus,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  pp.  667, 

688. 
capillacea,  per.  slender,  nat.  Amer.     Pursh. 
subapicata,  per.  spiked  hair-grass,  nat.  Oerm.    June.    R.  F.  W. 

Host.  t.  45.    Trisetum  airoides.    R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i.  p.  666. 
ariiculata,  ann.  jointed,  nat.  Spain.   Aira  hybrida.  Gaud.  Agr.  i. 

p.  184,  ibid.  i.  p.  689. 
Antartica,  per.    South-Sea    hair-grass,    nat.    New    Zealand. 

G.  Forster,  Flo.  Aus.  41. 
alba,  per.  white  hair-grass,  nat.  Greenland.    R.  S.  linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  688. 
involucrata,per.  involucred,  nat.  Spain.  Cavanill.  Hisp.  t.  44,  f.  I. 
media,  per.  middle  hair-grass,  nat.  France. 
atropurpurea,  per.  dark  purple,  early  in  September.    Wah.  Fl. 

Lapp.  p.  37. 
triflora,  per.  three-flowered,  nat.  Spain.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  680. 
lendigra,  ann.  compound-panicled,  nat.  Spain,  ibid. 
Ckinenm,  ann.  Chinese,  nat.  China,  ibid. 

duriuscula,  ann.  hardish,  nat. ?    Poiret,  Enc.  M^th. 

oryxetoxum,.ann.  nat.  rice-grounds,  Verona. 

pallens,  ann.  pale,  nat.  Pennsylvania.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  683. 
macrantha,  ann.  short-leaved.     Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  683. 
humilis,  per.  dwarf,  nat  Mount  Caucasus,  ibid. 
pallescens,  per.  palish.    Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  686.      ' 
nitida,  per.  shining,  ibid. 
discolor,  per.  discoloured.     Deschampsia,  ibid. 
alpina,  per.  alpine.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  p.  103.    Aira  Uevigata,  Engl. 

Bot.  102.    Smith,  Linn.  Soc.  Trans. 
juncea,  per.  rush-4ike,  nat.  Cape  O.  Hope. 
Tefracta,  per.  refracted-leaved,  nat  Germ. 
invohicrata,  per.  involucrated,  nat.  Spain.    Airopsis  involucrata, 

R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p,  678. 
globosa,  per.  globose-husked,  nat.  France,  ibid.    Airopsis  globosa, 

Millium  tenellum,  Cav.  icon.  iii.  n.  299.  tab.  274,  f.  1. 
obtustata,  per.  obtuserhusked,  nat.  CaroUna.    Mich.  Fl.  Amer. 

Sept.  i,  p.  76.     Airopsis  obtusata,  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  678. 
brevifolia,  per.  short-leaved,  nat.  Amer.    Pursh.    Airopsis  brevi^ 
folia,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  578. 
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AIRA  mumta,  ann.  minute,  nat.  Spain.     Schieb.  Gram.  t.  2l» 

f.  2.     Aira  pumila.  k^d}i. 
agrostidea,  per.  bent-like,  nat«  France.    R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i* 

p.  579.     Airopsis  agrostidea. 

MEUCA.     Melic-grass.     Generic  character :    calyx  2-TalTed, 

2-flowered,  with  the  rudiment  of  1  or  2  florets,  that  aie  abortive 

and  placed  between  the  others;  corolla  2-yalFed,  awnless; 

ued  ovate,  grooved. 

dliata,  per.  ciliated,  nat.  Ger.    May  and  June.    Host.  t.  12. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  100. 
nutans,  per.  nodding,  indig.    May.    £•  Bot.  1069.    Sm.  Engl. 

Fl.i.p.  112. 
major,  per.  larger,  nat.  Greece.     Smith,  Fl.  Gr. 
saxatilis,per.  rock,  nat.  Greece,  ibid. 
uniflora,  per.  one-flowered,  indig.     May  and  June.     £.  Bot. 

1068.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  112. 
aerulea,  per.  purple,  indig.    July  and  August.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 

p.  113.    E.  Bot.  760.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  169. 
BauMni,  per.    nat.    Europe,    Barbary.     Linn.  Sys.  Veg.   i. 

p.  626.    Hort.  Gram. 
pyranddalis,  per.  pyramidal,  nat.  Italy,  ibid. 
laxiftora,  per.  loose-flowered,  ibid.  626. 
speciosa,  per.  handsome,  nat.  Virginia,  ibid. 
papiUonacea,  per.  butterfly,  nat.  Brazil,  ibid.  627. 
aurantiaca,  per.  golden,  nat.  Montevideo,  ibid. 
violacea,  per.  violet,  nat.  Montevideo,  ibid. 
rigida,per.  rigid,  nat.  Montevideo,  ibid. 
decunUfens,  per.  decumbent,  nat.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ibid.  629. 
racemose,  per.  simple  culmed,  nat.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ibid. 
hirsuta,  per.  hairy,  nat.  Grerm.,  ibid. 
diffusa,  per.  branching-panicled,  nat.  Virginia,  ibid. 
scabra,  per.  rough,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  frigid  regions.    Humb.  et 

Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  132. 
pallida,  per.  pale^  nat.  S.  America,  ibid. 
capillarts,  per.  hair-like,  nat.  S.  Amer. 
festucoides,  per.  fescue-like,  nat.  C.  G.  H.    Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  630. 
minuta.per.  small,  nat.  Italy.    June.    Willd;  Syst.  383,  119. 
aUisiima,  per.  tall,  nat.  Siberia.    Aug.    Host.  t.  9. 
{Cynosurus  eckinutus,  Sesleria,  et  Avena,) 
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SECALE.    Rye.     Calyx  2-^v6d,  2-flow«Ped>  dOlitarf ;  corolla 

2-yalyed,  2-flowered,  exterior  valve  acuminate,  keel  ciliated, 

ending  in  a  long  awn ;   interior  valve  flat,  ItoceOlate ;  et^ 

naked,  half  cylindrical,  pointed  at  one  end. 

cereakf  ann*  rye.    Morig.  Hist«  v.  3,  58,  ti  2,  f.  1.    Supposed  a 

native  of  jCrete  or  Siberia. 
^dUa^um,  ann.  hairy,  nat.  South  of  Europe  and  Levant.    Host.  ii. 

t.  48.     Triticum  villosum,  R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i.  p.  768. 
orientak,  ann.  oriental,  nat.  of  the  Archipelago.    Willd.  p.  171. 
Creticum,  ann.  Cretan,  nat.  of  Candia,  or  Crete.  Willd.  i.  p.  472. 

Sect.  VIII.     Grasses  with  3  Stamina,  2  Styles,  2  Flowers  in 
each  Calyx —  Flowers  ofd^erent  sexes. 

HIEROCHLOE.    Holy-grass.*   Greneric  character :  florets  3,  cen- 
tral one  perfect,  ifrith  2  stamens,  lateral  ones  barren  trith  3 ; 
corolla  permanently  membranous ;  seed  loos^  ;  styles  distinct. 
Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  40. 
fragransy  per.  frag^rant  holy-grass,  nat.  N.  Amer.    R.  F.  W. 
Holcus  odoratas,  Mich.    Hierochloa  fragrans,  R.  S.  linn. 
Sys.  Veg.  ii.  p.  612.     Holcus  fragrans,  Willd.  et  Pursh. 
See  Holcus  fragrans. 
borealisy  per.  Northern  holy-grass,  indig.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  110. 
Holcus  odoratus,  Hort.  Oram.  Wob.  Fol.  47.    See  Holeus 
odoratus,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  513.      Hierochloa 
borealis. 
alpinus,per.  alpine  holy-^grass,  nat.  Greenland.    R.  F.  B.  R.  S. 

Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  ii.  616«     Hierochloa  alpina. 
redolens,  per.  redolent  or  balmy  holy-grass,  nat.  New  Zealand. 
Brown.    Vahl.  Sy.  ii.  102.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  ii.  p.  614. 
Hierochloa  redolens. 
Australis,  per.  Southern  holy-grass.  Fl.  Germ.  i.  p.  263.  Avena 
odorata,  Decand.  Fl.  Fr.  n.  1566.  var.  a.     See  R.  S.  Linn. 
Sys.  Veg.  ii.  p.  614. 
HOLCUS.      Soft-grass.      Generic    character:    calyx   S'^valved, 
2-flowered,    seldom  3,   awnless,    corolla  2-valved,  exterior 
vahre  awned,  interior  valve  awnlees,  least,  unisexual  or  barren 

*  Bierockloe  boreaUi  k  said  to  be  used  at  high  festivals,  for  strewing  ^  dnncbes 
in  Prussia ;  as  Aconm  cdamus  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  employed  in  the  cate- 
dral  and  streets  of  Norwidi,  on  the  Mayor*s  Day. —  Sm.  EngL  Ft,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill . 
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floweiB,  on  fooit«tallcB  —  th^alAO  want  the  iimer  husks;  iud 
ovate^  awned. 
HOLCUS  avenac€fis,  per*  tall  oatrUlie  soft-grass,  indig.    Jom  till 

OetobcMT.    Sm.  Bxt^^  Fl.  I  p.  108.    Hart  Gram.  FoL  49. 

E.  Bot  813.    Curtis,  Flor.  Lond.  Av.  elaiior.    ArrkeMi' 

tkerum  avenac^vm^  R.  S.  Ij.  S.  V^. 
var.  bulbosus,  pp'.  boIboasHtooted,  mUg.     June  tiH  Odobsr. 

Moris.  Hist,  sectb  yiit.  t.  7,  f.  38^ 
var.  mutieus,  p^.  awnless,  tall  oalJike  soft^grass.    Curt  Cat. 

Poa  elatior.    Hort  Gram.  Fd.  63. 
moUk,  per.  downy,  or  cre^iHng-rooted,  iodig.   Jnly.    Sm.  Engl. 

Fl.  u  p.  108.    E.  Bot.  1170.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  42. 
Utwtw,  p€r.  wooUy,  mdtg.    June.    E.  Bot.  11€9.    Sm.  Engl. 

Fl.  i.  p.  106.    H(^.  Gram.  Fd.  40. 
9triaiu$,  per.  stiiated,  oat.  Virginia.    Liim.  Spec.  1486. 
si^catus,  ana.  spiked,  nat.  !^t  Indies.    Linn.  Spec.  1463. 
Sorghum,  atm.  culti*rated,  or  Indian  millet.    Linn.  Spec.  1484. 
fragram,  per.  fragrant.     WilW.  Spec.    Hkrockloa  fragrans, 

R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  R.  F.  W. 
odorahu,  per.  indig.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  47.    April,  May.    Flor. 

Dan.     Hole,  horealis,  Flo.  Ger.  i.  262.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl. 

Hierochloe  borealis  (whidi  see). 
a^rinus,  per.  alpine,  nat  Greenland.    R.  F.  B.  .  R.  S.  L.  Sys. 

Veg.  ii.  p.  515. .  See  HierocUoe  alpina. 
.  AuttralU,  per^  nat  Gtfm.  Hole,  odoratus,  Host  See  Hierochloe 

AwtraUt. 
redoleju,  per^  wmriftrng,  nat  Ihw  Zealand.     Vahl.  Sy.  ii.  102. 

See  Hierochhe  redolens. 
argenteus,  per,  silvery,  nat.  Spain.  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  656. 
itriatuM,  per.  striated,  nat.  Virginia,  ibid. 
Dochna,  per.  spreading,  nat.  Arabia,  ibid. 
racemonu,  per.  cylindrical.    Cult,  in  H.  MonspeL,  1804,  ibid. 
nigerrimus,  arm.  black,  TeiE  Brace.    Sorghum  tdgrum,  R.  S. 

Linn.  Sys.  i.  p.  837. 
bicohr,  ann.  two-ooloured,  nat.. Persia.    Willd.  iv.  p.  837. 
arnuus,  ann.  drooping,  nat.  Oeim.    Host. 
saccharatum,  ana.  nat.  East  ln<beB.    Host 
Ctffffrorum,  ann.  CafBres'  bread.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  833. 
decolorans,  ann.  nat  S.  Amer.,  ibid. 
hirsulus,  ann.  hairy-seeded,  nat  C.  G.  H.     Sorghum  avenacemn, 

ibid.    . 
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HOLCUS  serratus,  ann.  saw-leaved,  nat.  C.  6.  H.     R.  S.  Linn. 
SyB.Veg.  i.  p.  839. 
asperus,  ann.  rougfa-leaved,  nat.  C.  6.  H.,  ibi4« 
halepenm,  per.  loose-panicled,  nat.  Germ.  Italy,  France.     Host. 
mtidtis,  per.  shining,  nat.  £.  Indies.    R.  S.  linn.  Sys.  Veg.  p.  840. 
setifolius,  per.  bristly-leaved,  nat.  C.  O.  H.,  ibid. 
parvifiorus,  per.  small-flowered,  nat.  C.  O.  H.,  ibid. 
fulvus,  per.  tawny-coloured,  nat.  New  HoU.,  ibid. 
plumosum,  per.  feather-like;  nat.N.  HoU.,  ibid.  p.  841. 
eltmgaium,  per.  elongated,  nat.  N.  Holl.,  ibid. 
PANICUM.    Panic-grass.    (Generic  character;   calyx  2-valved, 
imperfectly  2-flowered  —  one  fertile,  or  bisexual,  and  the  other 
banren,  or  neuter;  corolla  1-2-valved,  awnless,  or  awned  at 
the  apex,  coriaceous,  dotted,  or  furrowed  when  enclosing  the 
ripe  seed,  neuter  floret  of  1  or  2  valves ;  $eed  covered  like  a 
crust. 
colonum,  aim.  husbandman's,  nat.  N.  Spain,  cultivated  in  India. 

Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gtener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  108. 
pseudo^olonum,  arm.  spurious,  E.  Indies.  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  V^.  i. 

p.  424. 
obiusum,  per.  obtuse,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid.  p.  425. 
Jluitans,  per.  flote,  nat.  India,  ibid. 
mucronatum,per.  mucronate,  E.  Indies,  ibid. 
brizoides,  bien.  briza-like,  nat.  India,  ibid. 
cruciforme,  per.  cross-spiked,  nat.  Isle  Samos.    Smith,  Fl.  6r.  i. 

p.  40.  no.  137. 
granulare,per.  nat*  Isle  of  France.  R.  S.  linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p. 436. 
Jlavidttm,  per.  flame-coloured,  nat.  Ceylon,  ibid. 
dimidiatum,  per.  half  one-rowed,  nat.  India,  ibid. 
pilosum,  per.  tufted-haired,  nat.  mountainous  pastures  in  India, 

ibid.  427. 
molk,  per.  soft,  nat.  Surinam,  ibid. 
fasdctUaium,  per.  bundled,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid. 
barbatum,  per.  bearded,  nat.  Isle  France,  ibid.  p.  428. 
pyramidaU,  per,  pyramidal,  nat.  Bnegal,  ibid. 
plicatum,  per.  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid.  . 
Carthaginense,  per.  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid.  p.  429. 
conghmeratuniy  per.  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid. 
decumbens, per.  decumbent,  nat.  Jamaica,  ibid. 
cespkomm,  per.  turfy,  nat.  Jamaica,  ibid. 
hispidulum,  per.  hispid,  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid.  p.  430. 
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PANICUM  dickoiamHm,  per.  nat.  Carolina.     R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.430. 
fnicranihum,  per.  nat.  S.  America,  ibid. 
.  proliferum,  per.  prolifetoaa,  nat.  Virginia,  cnhiTated  in  the  Paris 

gardens. 
deustum,  per.  nat.  Ciq>e  of  GhxKl  Hope.  R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i.  p.  421. 
coloratidm,  per.  coloured-stamened,  nat.  Antilles,  ilud, 
repens,  per.  creeping,  nat.  Africa  and  Italy,  ibid. 
obliquum,  per.  oblique,  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid. 
verticillatum,  arm.  whorle-flowered,  indig.     Jnly.     Sm.  Engl. 

Fl.  i.  p.  98.    E.  Bot.  874.    Smith,  Fl.  Brit.  i.  p.  64. 
sericeum,  atm.  silky,  nat.  E.  Indies.    Hort.  Kew.   Setaria  sericea, 

R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 
purpurascens,  arm.  purplish,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonpl. 

Setaria  purpurascens. 
viride,  aim.  green,  indig.     July  and  August.     E.  Bot.  875. 
•  Hort.  Gram.  T^.  173.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  p.  99.     Sm.  Fl. 

Brit.  i.  p.  66.     Setaria  viridis,  R^.S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 
Germanicum,  arm.  German,  nat.  S.  Europe.    Host.  ii.  t.  15. 

Setaria  Italica,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  493. 
glaucum,  aim.  glaucous,  nat.  Germ.    Host.  1. 16.    June,  July. 

Setaria  glauca.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  498. 
gracilis,  ann.  graceful,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Setaria  gracilis,  Humb. 

et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  109. 
A^^//ttiii,ajuf.small^  hairy.  July  and  August.  Flo.  Ger.  i.  p.  242. 
marithnum,  ann.  sea,  cult.  Paris  gardens.    Poiret. 
miliacewn,  ann.  millet,  nat.  Germ.,  India.    Host.  t.  20. 
cms  gain,  ann.  cock  Woot,  panic,  indig.   July  and  August.   Sm. 

Engl.  fl.  i.  p.  99.    Flo.  Ger.  i.  p.  243. 
erus  corvi,  ann.  crow's-foot  panic,  nat.  East  Indies.    August; 

hardy.    WiUd.  i.  p.  337. 
arborescens,  per.  tree  panic^grass.     March  and  April;  tender. 

Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  144. 
latifolium,per.  broad-leaved,  nat.  North  America.    August,  Sep- 
tember.   Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  144. 
sangudnale,  ann.    See  Syntherisma  vulgare. 
glabrum,  arm.    See  Syntherisma  glabrum. 
dactyhn,  per.    See  Cynodon  dactylan. 
vulpinum,  per.    See  Pennisetum  conchroides. 
orientale,  per.    See  Pennisetum  orientale. 
violaceum,  per.     See  Pennisetum  violaceum. 
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PANIGUM  gemcuhimm^  per.    Se^  JNjjjwwrgwffa  ^ jetcJohi^. 
hordeiformis,  Thun.  Flo.  Jap.  /»er.    See  PommeprntBa  geniculatus, 
hordeiformis,  Willd.  per.    See  PcmmgremUu  kvrdmfhrmk. 
squarroitm.    See  PammereuUa$mmcmtu8^ 
difforme,  per.  nat.  £.  Indies.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  433. 
Nuruidiafnim,  per.  nat.  Calle^  in  motet  aands^  ibid. 
iscfutmoide*^  per.  nat.  wet  margtm  of  stagnant  wat^  in  Mi^bar^ 

ibid. 
remotum,  per.  distant^-bran^ed,  nat.  Tranqiiebar>  ibid. 
Sumairense^  per.  nat.  Sumatra,  p.  434. 
attemtaium,  per.  nat.»  ibid. 
mdiam^per.  nat«  £..  IiMlies,  ibid. 
notatum,  per.  nat.  Sumatra. 
muriaUumj  per.  nact»  EL  Indies^  ibid.  p.  485. 
capiUare,  ann.  capillary,  nat.  Virginia*  R.  S.  linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  436. 
commelin^rfoliumy    ann.    commelina<'lec^ed,    iMtt.    Port<^Rico. 

Rudge,  Oujan.  p.  21,  t.  28. 
tenettum^  ana.  small,  nat.  Sierat  Leone.    R*  S.  Linn.  Sjrs.  Veg.  i. 

p.  436. 
flexmmmy  amu  zig*-«ig,  nat.  India,  ibid. 

grossarium,  ana.  nutritious,  nat. ?  ibid. 

maximum,  per.  large,  or  Ghiinea'^rass,  (nee  Panictmi  altissimum, 

Hort.  Paris).  Humb.  et  Biinpl.  Nov.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  104.  •• 
buibosum,  per.  bulbcms,  Mtt  S.  Amer.     Humb.  et  Bonpt.  Not. 

>  Grener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  99. 
hirsutwn,  per.  bairy,  allied  to  the  Gujuoea'^grass,  nat.  Jamsica. 

R.  S.  linn.  Sys.  Veg. 
nemoroium,  per.  wood,  nat.  wood  mountains,  Jaemica,  ibid.  439. 
rigens,  per.  knee*jointed,  nat  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  BcMipl.  Nor. 

Qener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  104. 
Jkscum,  per.  brown,  nat.  Jamaica.    Willd.  Spec.  i.  p.  360. 
zizaniaides,  per.  nat.  S.  America.    Humb.  et  Bbnpl.  Nov.  Grener. 

et.  Spec.  i.  p.  100. 
Jlavescens,  per.  yellow,  nat.  Jamaica.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  441. 
diffumm,  per.  difiuse,  nat.^  £.  Indies,  ibid. 
oryzoides,  per.  rice-like,  nat.  Janmica,  iUd. 
clandestinum,  per.  obscure-flowered,  nat.  Amer.    Pursh. 
curvatum,  per.  curved-calyoed,  nat.  E.  Indies.    Willd.  Spefc.  i. 

p.  362. 
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PANICUM  uligingimm^pet.  Mmtck,  mt.  B.  Im^m.    R.  S.  la&n. 

Spec.  i.  p.  442. 
virgatuM^per.  tviggy»  nftt  Amerioa»  ibid.  p.  443. 
avenaceum,  per.  oatrlike,  oat.  S.  Amor.,  ibkU 
trigomm,  per.  thveerMfffed^  ntt.  Ifl4m,  ibid* 
pollens,  per.  pAle*gro»  flowered,  mi.  JammA,  ibid. 
anceps^per.  8inlpl»*p«HUcled»  aaL  moiet woode  Amer.^  ibid.  p.  444. 
scoparium,  per.  htoovh  nat.  Anier.  allited  to  P.  Uutfolmn;  ibid. 
BMdgei^  per.  Rudgft'a»  nal*  S.  Amttr*,  ibid. 
polygonoides,  per^  buck-wbeai-likie,  nat  Ci^eoiie^  ibid.  p.  446. 
parvifoUum,  per.  small-leaved,  oat.  S.  Ataet.,  ibid. 
gramdifertsm,  per.  graauloits,  nat.  New  Guinea,  ibid,  p^  449* 
pulfescens,  per.  pubeaeent,  oat.  Lower  Carolina,  ibid^ 
Xalapense,  per.  piloee-leaved,  nat.  temperate  regions  of  Mexico, 

ibid. 
nitidum,  ann.  shining,  nat.  Carolina*    Punh* 
barbulatum,  ann.  bearded-jointed,  nat.  Carolina,  ibid. 
discolor,  ami.  discoloared,  nat.  PamsyhaiUa^  ibid,  p^  447. 
ramulosum^  aim.  blanching,  nat.  Carolina.    Mich*  i.  p.  60. 
striatum,  ann.  striated,  net.  N.  Amer.,  ibid.  p.  67. 
wteUcarium,  amu  weak^^ulmed,  nat.  Amer.,  ibid.  p.  69. 
patentissimum,  ann.  spreading,  nat.  Carolina.    R.  S.  tinn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  448. 
lanatum,annk  wodly,  nat.  Jamaica,  ibid. 
n^wtdimaceum,  am.  reed-like,  nat  Jamaica,  ibid. 
radicans,  ann.  rooting,  nat.  China,  ibid.  p.  449. 
hremfMum,  ann.  8hort4eaTed,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid. 
ventricosum,  ann.  ventricose-hnsked,  nat.  India,  ibid,  p*  60. 
villosum,  ann.  viUous,  nat.  India,  ibid. 

Hofaummeggu,  asm.  naU ?  ibid* 

divaricaium,  pfsr.  diYaricate-cnlmed>  nat.  Jamaica,  ibid.  p.  461. 

neglectum, per.  neglected,  nat.  Africa?  ibid. 

ruscifoUnm^  per.  ruacuB-leayed,  nat*  hot  atid  soils  of  Mexico, 

ibid. 
eUmgatum,per.  elongated,  nat.  Virginia,  ibid.  p.  462. 
intenvptump  per.  interrupted,  nat.  Ind.,  C.  G*  H.,  ibid. 
ptalarioides,  per.  canary-giass-like,  nat.  Java,  ibid. 
ramosum,  per.  branching,  nat.  India,  ibid.  p«  463. 
acuminatum,  per.  acuminate,  nat*  sandy  soils  Jamaica,  ibid. 
laxum,  per.  loose,  nat.  dry  woods  Jamaica,  ibid. 
glutinosum,  per.  glutinous,  nat.S*  America,  ibid.  p.  464. 
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PANICUM  patens,  per.  spreading,  nat.  India —  Portugal.     R.  S. 
Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  464.  • 

multinode,  per.  many-jointed,  nat.  Isle  of  France,  ibid. 
aristatum,  per.  awned,  nat.  China,  ibid.  p.  465. 
sabulorum,  per.  awl-shaped,  nat.  Montevideo,  ibid. 
nervo8Ufn,.per.  nenred-leared,  nat.  Cayenne,  ibid. 
laxiflorutn,  ann.  loose-flowered,  nat.  Virginia,  ibid.  * 

agrostoides,  ann.  agrostis-like,  nat. ?  ibid.  p.  366. 

tnyurus,  ann.  mouse-tail,  nat.  Quinea,  ibid. 
.hirtum,  ann.  hairy-husked,  nat.  Cayenne,  ibid. 
amplexicaule,  ann.  stem-clasping,  nat.  Guinea,  ibid« 
Bobartii,  ann.  Bobarts^  nat.  America,  ibid.  p.  467. 
altissimum,  ann.  tall  (P.  altissimum,  Hort.  Paris),  nat.  unknown, 

ibid. 
rectum,  ann.  upright,  nat.  Pennsylvania,  ibid. 
abludens,  ann.  unlike,  nat.  £.  Indies,  ibid. 
canescens,  ann.  grey,  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid.  p.  467. 
Isachne,  ann.  tiled-branched,  nat.  £.  Indies,  ibid^  p.  468. 
pilosissimum,  ann.  pilose-leaved,  nat.  Essequebo,  ibid. 
Mertensii,  ann.  Mertens^  nat.  Essequebo,  ibid. 
scaberrimum,  ann.  very  rough,  or  tubero\is-rooted,  nat.  New 

Spain,  ibid. 
Heymi,  ann.  Heyn's,  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid. 

*  Species  with  solitary  spikes  and  naked  flowers. 
rarum,  ann.  scarce,  nat.  New  Holland.    Brown,  Prodr.  1.  c. 

p.  189. 
phleoides,  ann.  cat's-tail-like,  nat.  New  Holland.    Brown,  1.  c. 
mysosuroides,  ann.  creeping-culmed,  nat.  N.  HoU.    Brown,  1.  c. 
arcuatum,  ann.  arched,  nat.  N.  Holl.,  ibid. 

*♦  Spikes  alternately  undivided,  half-awnless. 
-  strictum,  ann.  straight,  nat.  N.  Holl.,  ibid.  p.  J90. 
gracile,  ann.  slender,  nat.  N.  Holl.    Brown,  1.  c. 
argenteum,  ann.  silvery,  nat.  N.  Holl.    Brown,  Prodr. 
holoseridceum,  silky-flowered,  ibid. 
polyphyllum,  ann.  leafy-culmed,  ibid. 

***  Sub-panicled,  spikelets  divided,  alternately  awnless. 
marginatum,  ann.  margined-leaved,  ibid. 
airoides,  ann.  hair-grass-Uke,  ibid. 
pubigerum,  ann.  pubescent-culmed,  ibid. 
foliosum,  ann.  leafy,  ibid. 
pauciflorum,  ann.  few-flowered,  ibid. 
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PANICUM  pygnuBum^  arm.  dwarf.    Brown  Prodr. 
wUmUum,  ann.  minute^  ibid. 
bicohr,  ann.  two-eoloured,  ibid. 
uncnmhUumt  ann.  hook-husked,  ibid. 
effiimm,  ann*  8cattered>panicledy  ibid. 
decomposUum,  ann.  deoompofled-panided,  ibid. 

**•*  Spikes  ahemate  or  crowded,  flowers  alternate. 
umMaium,  ami.  half-winged,  ibid. 

*****  Spikes  bundled,  subdigitate,  flowers  awnleas. 
parviftortun,  ann.  smaU-flowered,  ibid. 
tUiaium,  ann.  striated,  ibid.  ^  . 
raJkatmn,  ann.  rayed,  ibid.        ... 
diearicati$nmiHm,  ann.  ibid. 
BrofwnU,  ann.  Brown's  nat  N.  HoU.     R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i. 

p.  162.    P.  viUotwn,  Brown,  1.  c.  p.  192. 
******  Spiked,  spikes  digitate,  bundled,  sditary,  exterior  valve 
of  the  husk  very  small,  or  none. 
pappomm,  am.  wodly-sflowered,  ibid. . 
tenmfhrum,  ann.  fine-flowered,  ibid. 
propmqmumf  ann.  allidd,  ibid. 
gibbosum,  ann.  gouty,  ibid. 
*******  Exterior   flowers  masculine,   inner  feminine,    smaller, 

spike-stalk  apex  naked,  awn-like,  aquatic,  cufans  creeping. 
paradoxum,  ann.  pamdoxical,  ibid. 
tpinescens,  ann.  spiny,  ibid. 

New  Species  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

1.  Spikes  sditary,  spikets  solitary,  two-rowed. 
rottboeiloides,  per.  hard-grass-like,  nat.  S.  Amer. 

2.  Spikes  solitary,  spikets  in  twos,  flowering  on  one  side. 
monostackywn,  per.  sin^e,  nat.  S.  Amer. 

3.  Spikes  verticillate,  ibundled,  or  .panicled,  much  digitated, 

or  fingered. 
ascendens,  per.  ascending,  nat.  S.^Amer. 

4.  Panicled,  spikets  congl<Hnerate. 
deeolorans,  per.  various-coloured,  nat.  S.  Amer. 

5.  Spikets  of  the  panicle  spreading,  or  scattered. 
divergens,  per.  diverging,  nat.  S.  Amer. 
ofyroides,  per.  amel-com-like,  nat.  S.  Amer. 
aturense,  per.  blackish,  nat.  S.  Amer. 

glaucescens,  per.  glaucous,  nat.  S.  Amer.  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov. 
Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  104. 
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Sect.  IX.  Grasses  with  3  Stamina,' 2 'Styles,  several  Flowers  in 
each  Calyx  {except  Spartina),  Flowers  all  bisexual,  the  ter- 
minating Floret  frequently  unisexual  or  barren. 

LOLIUM.    Rye-grass,  or.  dam^    GtenMc  chaiacter  :\«Miirr^of 
one  valve,  lateral,  Sa^A,  pcessing  a  spiket  of  ftmiera  daa^  to 
the  rachk,  or  spike^talk;  a)«io/&^'2^V9Sved/Bpear-sliaped,  ex- 
terior valve  near  the  ap^-  sometimes  a^rned ; .  swiA  covwed 
wiA  the  c<HoUa  husks,  conveK  km  one  side,  and  fhrrowed  on 
the  other. 
perenne  vulgare,  per.  rye-grass,  pereimid  iTe-grass;  indig.   ^ne 
tiU  August.   Hort.  Oram.  Fo.  106.  E.  Bot.  315,  Ski.  Bngl. 
Fl.  i.  p.  173. 
perenne  tenne,  per. .  slender,  rye^^rias ; 'the*  >spilke  is  erect,  very 

slender,  calyx  coptaiding  2  or  3  florets. 
penmte  Whitwordiensis*,^  jaem  Whiivvordi'B*  rye^^nascf;  spike 

slender,  leaves  numidrous^  nanrower,  light*green. 
perenne  stolonifera,  per.  .MiajSafymma ;  eiilm  short,  spike  riiprt, 

crowded,  culms  rooting  at  the  base. 
perenne  compositum,  per.  double-qpiked,  rye^f^rtss];  spike  gene- 
rally bent,  spikelets  broad,  crowded. 
.    perenne  monstrbsum,  per.  double*flowering  rye-grass ;  spikelets 
round  <Mr  globular. 
perenne  Stickniensist,  per.  S&cOai&j^B  rye-grass  f  spike  long, 

spikelets  numerous,  leaves  broad,  long,  pak  green. 
peretme  ramosum, />er.  bnmehdd  rye-graas ;  spike  with  branches 

towards.tbe  top ;  calyx  8  or  &A>wered. 
paniculatum,  per.  panicled. 

perenne  RuAsellianum J!, .  jper.  Rui^seU's  rye^grass;  spike  long, 

spikelets  pointed,  leaves  numerous,  bioad,  long,  dark  green. 

perenne  viviparum,  per.  viviparous  lye-grass;  truly  viviparous, 

never  producing  seeds,  but  plants. 
muUiJhrvm,  per.  many  (2&-25)  flowat4  rye^-grass,  nat.  France ; 
in  pastures,  and  on  the  margins  of  com  fields.    R.  S^  Linn. 
Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  748. 


*  First  introduced  and  cultivated'  by  G.  Whitworth,  Esq.  of  Acre  House,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

t  The  seed  of  this  variety  I  received  under  the  name  of  StJckne/s  Rye-grass. 

I  First  cultivated  l^  Benjamin  Holdich,  Esq.yfiom  seed  ol>tafa)ed  of  a  pknt  in  a 
rich  fen  pasture,  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Holdich  by  tbe  INn  of  Bedford. 
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LOLTUMtemuimHitn,  oi»i^  bemfd^ianim&l.iye-gr&tt,  indig.  July. 
Sm.  E.  Fl.  i.  p.  174.   E.  Bot.  1124.   Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  299. 
.  Mtvense,  arm^  field  annual  tyo^giuss,  indig.    June  and  July.     E. 
Bot.  1126.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  174. 
mqf^,  mm.  larger  field  rye-ghuM.    Hort.  Ovatn^  Fo.  301 . 
•   ccmplanatvm,  «»*».  dwarf  annual  rye^grasvi  nat.  Switzerland 
J«ly  or  August,  as  early  or  late  sown.         — 
tpedosum,  per.  specious  rye-grass,  nat.  Iberia ;  spflceletsas  large 
as  those  oiFethieaJlukam.  R.  S.  Lirtn.  Syst.  V^.  i.  p.  750. 
nutximum,  ann*  largest  rye-^grass,  nat.  Jamaica.  R.  8.  Linn.  Syst. 
Veg.  i.p.  768. 
^OILOPS.    OoatVface^^rass.    Oeiieric  character :  calyx  oppo- 
«ite,  2^Talved,  3-4«llowered>  ventricose,  hard,  truncated, 
furnished  with  various  awns ;  gerfnm  bearded  on  the  apex ; 
corolla  2-yal^ed,  exterior  valve  ovate,- terminated -by  a  double 
at  triple  awn ;  seflc/  oblong,  convex  on  one  side,  and  grooved 
on  the  other. 
ovata,  aim.  oval-spiked  goatV£BU)e-gia6S,  nat.  Gtorm.     May. 

Host«  ii.  t.  6. 
/rioriffa^a,  a9sti<.'three^wned,  nat.  Germ.  Ho8t.ii.t.6.  MgUops 

triundaUs. 
triuncialis, mm. long-6piked, nat. Germ.  June.  R. S, Iiim.Syiit. 

Veg.  i.p.  772. 
caudaia,  arm.  slendef-spiked,  nat,  ilungary.    linn.  Spec*  1489. 
squarrosa,  arm.  roughnspiked,  nat.  Levant,  Georgia.  July.  Linn. 

Spec  1489.    See  Tritkum  Mgihpt. 
cylindrical  amu  cylindrical,  nat.  Hungary,  Italy;  by  road-sides, 

vineyards,  and  dry  places.     Host.  Gram.  ii.  t.  7. 
comosa,  ann.  dense-spiked,  nat.  Isles  of  Greece.    Smith.  FL  Gr. 

i.p.  72,  no.  261. 
ciliaris,  arm.  ciliated,  nat.  E.  Indies.    R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i. 

p.  772. 
hirmia,  per*  hairy-spiked,  nat.  Egypt.     Tritumm  JSgihpoides, 

Frosk.  R.  S.  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  784. 
villosa,  per.  villous,  hat.  India. 
SESLERIA.  Moor-grass.  Generic  character  t  involucre,  many- 
leaved,  leaflets  sometimes  deciduous;  calyx  2-valved,  2  or 
3-flowered,  awned;  corolla  2-valved,  awned,  awns  various; 
sHgma,  long-f<^thered ;  spike  compound  :  i^ed  covered  by  the 
blossom. 
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SBSLERIA.  elcngata,  per.  long-spiked  moor-gnuss,  nat.  Gerli^^ 

June.    Host.  t.  97, 
cylindriea,  per.  cylindricalHspiked,  nat.  Switzerland.  R.  S.  linn* 

Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  603. 
fi9tuj/b&a^|>er,  BmaU-leayed,nat.G(enn.  June.  Fld.Qer.i.p.272. 
carulea,  per.  blue,  indig.  April  and  May.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  1 14. 

E.  Bot.  1613.    Hort.  Oram.  Fo.  189.  Willd.  et  alii  autor. 

(^nasurus  oRruleus. 
aUncam,  per.  whitish,  nat.  rocka.  R.  S.  Linn.  S]rBt.yeg.i.p.  604. 
pkleaides,  per.  cat's-tail-like,  nat.  Eastern  Alps,  ibid. 

mtida,  per.  shining,  nat. ,  ibid. 

tphzroeephala,  per.  globular,  nat.  Germ.     Host.  Gram.  ii.  t.  99. 
tenella,  pp'.  slender,  nat.  Germ.  June.  Host.  t.  100.  Cynosurus 

awtus,  Hoppe  in  Sturm,  Germ.  fasc.  vi. 
alba,  per.  white,  nat.  Belgrade.    Smith  Fl.  Gr.  i.  p.  62. 
tckmata,  ann.  rough,  nat.  Germ.    June.    Moris.  Hist  s.  8,  t.  6, 

fig.  1. 
dktkha,  per.  two*rowed,  nat.  Germ.  Host.  Gram.  ii.  t.  76.  Poa 

dUticha,  Jac.  Misc.    Poa  sesleria,  Allon.    Haa  the  habit  of 

Sesleria  and  the  flower  of  Poa.     R.  S.  linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i. 

p.  606. 
POA.    Meadow-grass. '  Generic  character :  calyx  2-yalTed,  many- 
flowered  :  corolla  2-yalYed ;  vahes  oval,  though  rather  acute ; 
avndess ;  seed  covered  by  the  corolla,  furrowed ;  pankk  more 
or  less  branching  or  scattered. 
aquatica,  per.  water  meadow-grass,  indig.    July.   E.  Bot.  1315. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  247.     Glyceria  aquatica,  Sm.  Engl.  Fl. 
arundmacea,  per.  reed-like,  nat.  by  the  river  Malk,  near  its 

source,  Caucasus. 
iTuinVtma,  per.  sea  meadow-grass.    E.  Bot.  1140.  Indig.    July. 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  p.  118.     Glyc.  maritima. 
distans,  ann.  reflexed,  indig.    Summer.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.     Glyc. 

distans,  £.  Bot.  986.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  213.    Curtis,  Poa 

retrqflexa. 
Jluitans,  per.  flote  meadow-grass,  indig.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  239. 
rigida,  ann.  hard  meadow-grass.    May,,  indig.    E.  Bot.  1371. 

Glyceria  rigida,  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  119. 
procumbens,  atm.  procumbent  meadow-grass.     July,  August; 

indig.    E.  Bot.  6i32.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  119.      Glyceria 

procumbens. 
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POA  dmra,  ann.  hansh  neadaw^cgrass,  nat.  Qem.    Jane.  .  Host. 
'        t,73. 

pUosa,  ann*  hairy/  nat.  Germ.    June.    Hoat.  t.  68. 
eragrostis,  ann.  spreading,  nat.  Italy.    July.    Ho^.  t  69.    P. 

airovirentf    R.  S.  linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  661. 
qricata,  ann,  spiked,  nat.  Portugal.    WiUd;  Spec.  i.  p.  401.    R.  S. 

linn.  Sys.  V^.  i.  p.  644. 
Infhra,  ann.  two-flowered,  nat.  E.  Indies.    Retz,  Obs.    Willd. 

Spec.  i.  p.  386,  Aira  Kofdgii. 
miUacea,  per.  millet  meadow-grass,  nat. •    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  644. 
MoKneri,per.  Moliner's,  pat.  Piedmont,  ibid.^ 
concmna,per.  riolet-husked,  nat.  France,  iUd. 
colUna,  per.  hill  meadow-grass,  nat.  Germ.    Host.  ii.  t.  66. 
aipma  brevifolia,  per.  short-leaved,  nat.  Greenland.  R.  S  Linn. 

JSyst.  Veg.  i.  p.  641. 
dissitiflora,  per.  distantr-flowered,  nat.  Greenland,  ibid.  640. 
geUda,  per.  frozen,  nat  Greenland,  ibid. 
Cemsia,per.  Mount  Cenis,  nat.  Mount  Cenis,  ibid.    Hostiii. 

1. 16.    Hort  Gram.  Fo.  161. 
minor,  jper..  smaller,  nat.  Switterlaad.    R.  S.  linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i. 
-      p.  639. 

HaUeridis,  per.  Haller's,  nat.  Switzerland,  ibid. 
distiehophylla,  per.  fan-leaved,  nat.  Alps,  ibid..    Ho^.  iv.  t.  26. 

Poaflexuosay  but  not  Smith  in  En^.  Bot. 
gracUn^per.  slender,  nat. ?     Poa  glauca  of  Poiret,  not  of 

E.  Bot. 
cespitosa,  per.  turfy,  nat.  New  Zealand.   Linn.  Sjrs.  Veg.  i.  p.  636. 
rhenana,  per.  nat.  France,  ibid.  636. 
Kitaibeli,  per.  Kitaibel's  meadow-grass,  nat.  Syrmia,  ibid. 
Gaudini,  per.  Gaudin's,  nat.  Alps  of  Switzerland,  ibid.  p.  648, 

allied  to  our  Poa  glauca. 
depauperata,  per.  thin-flowered,  nat.  Hungary,  ibid. 
paucifiora,  per.  few-flowered,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonpl. 

Nov.  Gener.;^et  Spec.  i.  p.  131. 
steriiii,  per.  barren,  nat.  Tatiriffi.    Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  p.  649. 
. .  mulaknsis,  per.  nat.  S.  Amer.  ibid. 

tmiriata,  per.  thrice-striated,  ibid.  660. 
.    sukaia,  per.  furrowed,  nat.  Virginia,  ibid.  ('^  corolUs  erqukitt 

striatis.") 
imbecilla,  per.  weak,  nat.  New  Zealand,  ibid. 
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POAr'  motpiy  pen  forL^ndioed,  not.  Ntnr  ZcaUnd.  ^  liim^  SyttI 
Veg.  i.  p.  660. 
flava,  per.  ydlow,  not.  Vix|piiia,  ibid^'  p.  661. 
virgaia,per.  twiggy,  nat.'St.  Domingo,  ibid. 
Mexicana,  ami.  Mexican,  nat.  Mexico,,  ibid. 
hksutOy  atm.  hairy,  nat.  Virginia^  ibid.,  p.  662.    ' .     > 
capillaris,  ann.  capillary,  nat.  St  Donnngo,  Virginia,  Canada, 

ibid. 
Indica,  ann.  Indian,  nat.  India,  ibid, 
plumom,  ann.  feather-like,  nat.  Tranqndiaf ,  ibid. 
Poiretii,  ann.  Poiret%  nat.  cult.  Paris  gardens,  ibid.,  p.  663. 
squarrosa,  ann.  squarrose,  nat.  C.  Q.  Bbpe,  ibid. 
glomerata,  ann.  glomerate,  nat.  C.  O.  Hope,  ibid^ 
efusa,  per.  scattered-panicled,  nat.  Hungary]     Prof.  Kitaibel, 
ibid.  654. 

cammutata,per.  furrowed,  nat. ?  ibid.  Pxhi  sulcata,  lagasca. 

•  Gen%  et  9pec.  Nor.  Diagnos. 
contracta,  per.  contracted-'pamcled,  xiat  India,  ibid. 
.  .JU^ormis,  per.  8l^ider«4eaTed,.nst.  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid. 

AmbcmensU,  per.  crowded-panicled,  nat  India,  ibidi  p.  666. 
cUianinriSy.ann.  Piedmontese,  nat.  Piedmont^  ibid. 
CarolinianGy  ann.  Carolina  meadow-grass,  nat.  N.  Carolina,  ibid. 
latifolia,  per.  broad-rleayed;  hat.  Jftvm  ?  ibid. 

Xlkinenm,  per.  Chinese,  nat. ?  ibid.,  p.  667. 

hirta,  per.  roughish,  n«t«  Japan,  ibid. 

Dommgensis^  per.  St.  Domingo>  nat-  S.  Domingo,  ibid.,  pv  668. 
Zea,  per.  intermediate  meadow-grass,  nat.  Santa  Fe,  ibid. 
.   festtsaBforfniSfper.feBcvu^]^  Flowers 

in  July.    Hort.  Ghram.  Wob.  ^ 

convabUa,  per.  conhroluted,  nat. ?  ibid.,  p.  661. 

spinosa,  per.  spiny,  nat.  C.  O.  Hope,  ibid.     Festuca  jpttioda, 

'    Linn.  Suppl. 
sarmerUosa,  per.  crowded-bflanched,  cufaned,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope, 

ibid.  p.  662.  . 

5trta^a,/>er.  striated,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid. 
racemona,  per.  brieoiching,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid.^ 
pectinacea,  ann.  comb-valved,  nat  N.  America^    Mich.  Fl.  Bor. 
Amer.  i.  p.  663.  ^ 

pallida^  ann.  pale^  nat ?     R.  S.  Linn.  Syst*  Veg.  J*  p.  663* 

scariosa,  per.  scariose,  nat.  Circa  Gade»,  ibid. 
FaA/ii,  per.  Vahl's,  nat  America,  ibid. 
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POA  Bubut^mdai'fiir. mk.  CbiiMu    B: J^.XiifB^  S^s.  Veg^  Lpi^. 
hifaria,  per.  nine-mch  tfiiked  maMbW-gtass,   nat.  £.  Indief , 

ibid.  .,  .-     - 

CaromandeUana,  per.  Coranwulel,  nsi.  edlot  of  CoromandeL 
brtmurides,  per.  broom-like,  nat;  Uanaa/i  iDtaanbei  fnnSk  plants  in 

the  Paris  gaideoi.    ../.:, 
viscosa,  per.  viacous,  nat.  Inctia.    R.  S.  linn*  Sys«  Vag.  L  p*  564. 
Peruviana,  ann.  Peruvian,  nat.  Peru,  ibid.  .  -^  .  . 

carinata,  atm.  keeled,  nat.  Porto  Rico,  ibid.,  p.  665.    . 
stricta,  ann.  upri^t, nat  E.  indiaa (xm Poainterrupitt, Bfown), 

ibid. 
elegans,  ann.  elegant,  nat  Porto  Raeo,  ibid. 
JEgyptica,  ann.  Egyptian,  nat.  Egj^t,  ibid.,  p.  666^ 
tenuifiara,  ann.  slender-flowwred,  nat.  C,  G.  Hope^  ibid. 
squamata,  ann.  remote-panided,  nat  Bnoib,  ibid. 
FtrgmJco,  aim.  nat  Virginid»  ibid*  i .  . 
aspera,  amt,  rough-peduncled,  nat  Pcnrto  Rico,,  ibid.,  p.  5^« 
Madagoicariensis,  ann.  ^Madagaacsr,  nat  Isle'  \i  MadagaMmr, 

ibid. 
tremula,  ann.  tremulous,  nat.  Set&egal,  ibidL  .^•■ 
wnioUndtt^ ann.  uniela-iSks, nat^Iudia,  ibid. 
glutinosa,  ann.  glutinous,  nat  Jam^kica,  ibid.,  p.  668. 
puncUMa^  tfmt.  dotted,  nat,  Malabw,  ibid. 
banjmtaf^  ann.  bearded,  .nat»  Japan,  Ibid. 
nutam,  anm*  nodding,  liai^  India,  ibidl 
cmma,''Mnn*  drooping,. nat  lE^  Indies,  ibid«  669. 
pallens,  per.  palish-coloured^  nieit.  Buenoa  Ayres,  ibid*-'**fdlied  to 

PoapratensU. 
lanuginosa,  per.  woolly,  nat.  Montevideo.  R.  &  Iinn«  8ys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  669 

tieula,  ann.    Cynomrm  sicula,  Jacq,    JBriza  cynosuroides.  Scop. 
TrMcum  miobndes,  }Iort.  Kavr.  Kat  Baibary,  sea  sands  of 
dto  coasts,  ibid* 
paradoxa,  ann.  Uniola  distichophyUapLahiU.  P^Md^stkbaphyUa, 
.Brown.    Nat..  Van  Diemen,  Ibid*   /  ' 
•  rariflara,  anni  scarce-flowering,  nat.  Rio,  ibid.,  p.  570; 
sHlmnd>etiaia,  per.  mjib-nmhelkd',  nat.  S.  America,  ibid. 
terMa,  per.  remote,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid. 
Aie^fokfcj,  j)er.  cock's-fooMike,  nat.  S.  America,  ibid. 
parvula,per.  little,  allied  to  Aira  caryophylla,  ibid.  671. 
Borbonica,  per.  Bourbon,  nat.  Isle  Bourbon,  ibid. 
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.  Spedesjnm  Br&vmU  Prodr.  Nov.  Hollmd,  i.  pp*  179  to  182. 
♦  Peorhuidi^  five-nerved. 

♦* ,  three-nerved. 

*♦♦  SjHkeSy  (Hseniided.  ■ 
POA  AusiraUs,^  per.  Southern,  nat.  Van  Di^aen. 

lavis,  per.  smooth-sheathed,  nat.  Van  Diemen. 
.  plebejd,  per.  nat.  aboat  Port  Jackson. 
affims,  per.  allied,  nat.  ibidem. 
saxicola,  per.  nat.  ibidem. 
.  dimidra,^*  per.  diandroos,  nat.  ibidem. 
venusia,per;  beautiful,  nat.  ibidem. 
lq[>to$tachjfa,  per.  mt  iiideoL. 
tenostachjfOy  per.  nat.  ibidem. 
pellucida,per.  pellucid,  nat.  ibidem. 
qpedosa^per.  specious,  nat.  ibidem. 
pubescens,  per.  pubescent,  nat.  ibidem. 
dec^fiem,  per.  unlike,  nat.  ibidem. 
.  imbedUis,  per.  w^ak-stemmed,  nat.  ibidem.  , 
abartiva,  per.  abortive-flowered,  nat.  ibidem. 
digitata,**^  per.  digitate,  nat.  ibidem. 
supma,  per.  weak-stemmed  meadow-grass,  nat.  Germ.     June* 

Willd.  386.  Var.  P.  afymui. 
laxa,  per.  wavy  meadow-^grass,  indig.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  122.    E. 
Bot.1123.    Willd.  i.  386,  Poa^/fartiosa.    Poaelegm$,De' 
cand.  Fl.  Fr.  n.  1616.    Host  iii.  1. 15,  Poa  laxa. 
a/|niia,|>er.  alpine  meadow-grass,  indig.    May.    E.  Bot.  1003. 

Hort  Oram.  Fo.  187.  R.  F.  W. 
bulbosa,  per.  bulbous  meadow-grass,  indig.     April.    E.  Bot 

1071.    Sm.  EngL  Fl.  i.  p.  123. 
sudetica,  per.  broad-leaved,  nat.  Germ.    July.    Flo.  Ger.  i.  p. 
/  296.    Poa  trinervata,  Decand.  Fl.  Fr.  n.  1606. 

trwialis,  per.  rough-stalked  meadow-grass,  indig.    June  till  Sep- 
tember.   E.  Bot.  1072.    Hort  Gram.  Fol.  20.    Sm.  Engl. 
Fl.  i.  p.  124. 
caruka,  per.  short  blue,  indig.    May  and  June.    E«  Bot  1004. 
P.  subaeruka,  Fl.  B.    App.   P.  hundlis.     Hort  Gram. 
Fo.  18.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  126.    Var.  j3.  Poa  pratenm. 
pratensis,  per.  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  indig.    May  and 
June.    E.  Bot.  1073.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  16.    Sm.  En^. 
Fl.  i.  p.  126. 
angustifolia,  per.  narrow-leaved,  indig.    May  and  June.    Hort. 
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Onm.Fa.69.    Witter.  Airang.    Yar.  Pm />falfimf,  Hort. 

Oram.  Fo.  70.    Sm.  Engl.  FL  i.  p.  126.    Var.  y.  Pea  pro- 

tenm. 
'POAfertiUs,  per.  fertile  ineftdow-gnM,  net  Oerm.  Jane  add  July. 

Hort.  Oram.  Fo.  71.    HoiiL  iii.  t  14.    Flo.  Oer.,  Poa 

terotina.    R.  F.  W.,  Poa  crocata. 
seMma,  per.  Fto.  Oar.  i.  p.  299.    See  PaaftrtiUi. 
nemoraliSfper.  wood  meadow-graai^  ind%.    Jane  and  Angort. 

£.  Bot.  1266.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  129. 
mmaralii  angmttfoUa,  Tar.  narroir4Myed  wood  meadow^gfaaa. 

HcNTt.  Oram.  Fo.  67.    Poa  netnoroHi  amgiutifoKa,  Sm.  BngL 

Fl.  i.  p.  139,  Tar. — (Calyx  from  two  to  fiTO^oweied). 
compreua,per.  flat^etalked,  indig.    Jane  till  Angoat    E.  Bot 

365.    Hort.  Oram.  Fo.  193.    Sm.  EngL  Fl.  i.  p.  121. 
compreua  erecta,  per.  var.  oprigfat  flat«talked  meadow-graaa. 

Hort.  Oram.  Fo.  196. 
atmma,  ann.  amraal  meadow-graaa,  Sofibp^-graaa,  indig.    Fe- 

braary  till  Jaanary.     Sm.  Engl.  Bot.  i.  p.   127.    Hort. 

Oram.   Fo.  306.    E.  Bot.  1141.    Poa  variegata,  P.  de 

Beany.  v 

<feetmieiis,j^.  decumbent,  indig.    Joly.    E.  Bot  792.    WiM. 
.   iui.^Pestucadeeumbem.    Sm.  Ei^^l.  FLi.  p.  131^  Trioiia 
.  decumbem. 
.  distieka,  per.   tworrowed,.  nat,    Oerm.     Hoat  t  76.     Joly, 

Auguat 
.  ecna^i^er.aaa-green  meadow-graaa*  indig.    Jnly,    E.  Bot.  1719. 

Hort.  Oram.  Fo.  79.    Sm.  EngL  Fl.  i.  p.  128,  Poa  glauca, 

var.  fi.    Poa  nemoroHt  caeia,  R.  S.  linn.  Sya.  Veg.  i. 

p.  646. 
glauca,  per.  glaucoas  meadow-graaa,  indig.    Jon^  Jnly.    Sm. 
.    Engl.  FL  i.p.  128.    Hort  Oram,^  Fo.  81.    K  Bot.  1720. 

P.  nemoraUs  glauca,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  646w 
cristaia,  per.    See  Aira  criitata. 
nervata,  per.  nerved  meadow-graaa,  nat.  NorCh  America.    July. 

Hort.  Oram.  Fo.  77.    Willd.  389.    P.  Uneata,  Pera.  Syn. 
trinervata,  per.  Willd.    See  Festuca  calamaria. 
Abytekdca,  arm.  upright  meadow-graaa,  nat  Abyasinia.    Auguat. 

.  Hort  Kew.  i.  p.  166. 
ERAOROSTIS.    Spurioua  bent-graaa.    Oeneric  character ;  cafyx 

fiom  4  to  10-flowered,  valvea  ahorter  than  the  corolla,  imbri- 
cate; coroZ&iauperior  valve  reflex,  margin  turned  bade,  entire. 
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cijittked^.  genxianeiit';   fenpieA  cinargmate ;   sied  iree,  two- 
pomted ;  panicle  oowfonod,  hot  litdfl  scatteml.. *  R/S.  linn. 
Sys.  Veg. 
EIlAQttQSTISj)eac0td^»jp0r»    See  Pxm  enfl^fn)^^^ . 
polymorpba^  per. .  Yariovs.     Foa  .polymorpha.  >  WiM.,    nat. 

India.  ;...,.. 

jnfosa,  iinii.:{iUo(ie.    StePoapi&^o. 
.  mrikiUaia,  mtu  vertioillate*. 

tenella,  arm.  slender,  nat..  India.    Poa  tenella,  WiUd. 
^forntght^t^Mfm^hon-^efAoiiijaad,  nat«  Japan. 
.'  cynoiuroides^ftm.  dog'A*taiLtUke>  nat..&gjrpt. 
cypeimfe^^  <mit.  .eypenie4ik€,.imt.  C.^O..H^ 
•  inudionattti  mah.  mmoronate,.  psX.  JEUiodieB^ 
interhipta^  .atirt,  j^tearupted-spiked,  .nat.  N^  Hollands    Poa  in- 
ttrrvfta,  Biamk.  Prodr»u  }80^   .  ,.  ^ 

BRIZA.     Quaking-grass.     Generic  .character  t  caly^  2-yalyed, 
maify*flQiifirc|d;  ftoewen,  ooUected  into  .heart-shaped  ,qvkets ; 
.  corolla  2-Yahred,  exterior  valTe  the  shape  and  size  niiiihe  calyx 
(}  .ftu^ka*    infisrier  valye  smaller,  Ait, .  .ronndiah ;    ited   com- 
pressed. 
etoHor,  per.,  tall,  .nat  Oreece. .  Smidi,  FL  Gr.  i.  p«  67,  n.  179. 
.MMia,jier.comm{mqiiaking^gpras8,  indigo    May;  And  .Jane.    E. 

Bot.  340.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  133.    Hort  Gram.jEo.  97. 
.|^'cif2ei^a,>|iep-.kneep4oiBted,  nat.,C.  G.  Hop^^    T)?Hihb.    Fl. 

Cap.  i.  p.  148.  .1       V 

.  .myiOTyiim.  small  qinking'gr^ss,  nat.  Brit.    June.    E.  Bot. 

1316.    Sm.  Engl.  FL  i.  p- 132 

i  fmmnm,€Uuu great quakii^-giass, nat.  Italy.    August    Willd. 

Hostii.  t.30. 
.    Auim/tt,  aim.  ^iwarf,  nat.  Iberia.    linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  522. 
joirens,  ami.  green,  nat.  Spain..   August.    linn^ Spec*  103. 
spicata,  amt.  i^»iked.  .  i 

Monspessulana,  Montpellier,  .nat  France.    July..   Allion.    Pe- 
w    dem.  n.2220.  '  ..;.., 

..  rti&mi,'<iii».»Ded>inat  India.  ■  B.  maxima,  rar.  Decand.  Fl.  Fr.  iii. 

n.  1626.  .  fiort.  Gram.  Wob.  .     , 

SPARTINA..    Cord^Fgraas.    Generic  chamcter.s  calyx  .2-valved, 

(3-valyed  R.  S.  L.  Sys.),   1-flowered,  .unequal,  keeled,  very 

'       a(;«te^  4:oro2&i*2«yalyed,  husks  awnless;  bifid  emaiginate^  and 

'  toothed  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  nectary  jrather  tnncated, 

fringed  \  stjfk$  long,  combined,  separate  above,  stigma^iroolly ; 
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inserted  in  douMe  twm;  tpUu  camponna ;  liim.  Sytt.  Veg.  ii. 

-  MO.  ;...*...  .     .  ,  . 

SPABTINA  offmirMu^  |>«r«  do^a-ftaUrlAke  Cfrdrgnss,   nat. 

North  AiMr;  Dactyiis  c^funuroiden^'li^.  Kew.  i.  160. 

Hort.  Oram.  Wob.  Flo.  Bor.  Amer.  i.  64*    .XJmaffucyno- 
.     9mnidn,  Pen.  S|Mreng€L      .     ,     ^  ,  ^ 

xim^ii,  ijier.  opright  eordrgnlss,  zttt.  of  «]&iglatnd>  Siiitb,  Eng. 

Fl..  limu  Wi]ld«    TiYMtiytta^io  cytnoniroi^  Mich.    Doc- 

ty^M  eynostitoidis^  Lbe^Ung,  It  Hiq^n  116.66.    I>actyUt 

stricta,  Hndsl  AngL  49..  LitM€ti$  pungff^p  Vw^^  Syn.  i. 

.•      72 ■     .       ...  .      >    , 

aUermfiora,  per,  aUemafe^i^werod  eofd^gnuw,  oat.  of  moist 

pastines,.  Bayonne.     TrtfcAjmo^^   mkem^/lara,    Dooand. 

Flor.  Franc -Suftpl.  JJ70. 41.  2094* 
poly  stocky  a,  perJ^teaarjNpik^'^^  Q%t«  oft  New  B^glofid. 

^   linn:  Syit  Veg^ii.262.    :^adi!yftoftii^Jyf(#%«,  Mich. 

Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  64.     Lhmetu  peiystm^t^f  Pen^  Syn.  i. 

n.  -. .- 

pumila,  per.  dwarf  oofd-gradci,  nat.  Cieea  N^^bomo^t    liim. 

SyBt.Veget.ii.'2e2. 
/tmcea^pcr.  rush-lihiBCord-gra^.ilatv^.JN^^  .Doc- 

tyti$  patens,  Hort.. Kew.  i.  160.    Hort.'  Orion.  Wob.  Fo.  pp. 
270,  271.    Tn^ityhotia  jihscea,  Mich.  H.  ?or.  Aa.  4*  64. 
LifnnetUjunceafVetk^&yq^h  72.-^fie.  Dadyiis  paiensk 
fasciculata,  p^r.^indlb^pakod  cotdi^raaSr  iUit..i^  Ameri9«»  in 

.  waoriA  sitaotiduk    Lhm..Sy8h  Vegrii^  363..  .. 
geniculata,  per.  knee-jointed  bopct<gl^aiBa^  niit  of  Jata.  .  Dactylis 
^emcub^^'VfyM.&pbfU  i.  4QflL .  ify<MctageiN^^a/Limi. 
Syst.  Veg.  ii.  263.  ... 

DACTYLIS.     Cod[fa^feot<^raas.  rXSeMm^  character:    ^ctfHftti 
.  •     4i;«^ed  at  the  tumaiil/ lancealaAe» 'keeled,  compressed,  inner 
'  yd¥e:foid6d,.'2^bbed ;  |0Ai'l«is6)  oUttotg;  Mfyor  eoaqpcessed, 
triper^pointed;  TBsequaL    Sm.fing^'FLi  p»40.  «  ^Sm^  naked, 
depressed  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  odrar.. 
ghrnierdta^per.  jMkAAiMjdA,^  .  June,  audi  till 

August.    Sm.''£hg.  Fl.  i.  p.  134.    £.  Bot  335.    Hort. 
Oram.  Fo-  8. 
fnmitUui,per\  sea,  n&L  Genn.    July.    Flo.  Ger»  i.  p^  313. 
•cynomrokks-i per,  American. cock^a-foot,  nat.  N.  America.    Hort. 
;Kfew.i:a60.    OetiA^.    Seef^Spartim. 
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BkCTYUB  tirieta,  per.  upright,  iiidig.  Angiift.  B.Bot380. 
Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i»  p.  136,  Spmrtina  strkta,  which  see. 

patens,  per.  spreading  cockVfoot,  nat.  N.  Amer.  July  and  Au- 
gust Hort  Kew.  i.  p  160.  Spartmajuneea,,  R.>S.  L.  Sys. 
Veg.  HM.  Gram.  Fo.  271,  Dactylis  patens.  See  Spar- 
tinajuncea. 

hispida,  ami.  hispid,  nat.  S.  of  Europe.  Koelaria  Uspida,  R. 
S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  634.    Cynosurus  phi^ndes,  Desfont. 

*  brachystachya,  wm.    Keelaria  avenacea,  P.  de  Beanv.    Festuca 

phleoides,  Brwnus  phleoides,  F.  cristata,  Panicttm  Astra- 
camcym,  &o.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  625. 

macilenta,  cum.  barren,  nat.  France,  ibid.    Koelaria  macilentm. 

glaucescens,  per.  glaucous,  nat.  Venice,  iUd.  626.    July. 

Hispanica,  per.  Spanish,  nat.  S.  of  Europe,  ibid.    July. 

glauca,per.  deep  glaucous,  nat ^,ibid.  627. 

Iktaralis,  per.  sea-side.    See  Festuca  littaralis. 

repens,  per.  creeping,  nat.  Africa.  Des£ont.  FL  Adant  i.  p.  79. 
t.  16 — .  Poa  tunetana.    Spreng. 

lavis,  per.  smooth,  nat  C.  G.  Hope.    Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  629. 

ciliaris,  per.  ciliated,  nat.  C,  G.  H<^,  ibid. 

villosa,  per.  villous,  nat  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid. 

serrata,  per.  serrated,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid. 

hispida, per.  hiBpid>  nat  C.  Hope,  ibid.. 

•  memphitka,  per.  bristly-leaved,  nat.  Egypt,  630* 
lagopodoides,  per.  nat.  Malabar,  ibid. 
brevtfoUa,  per.  shorMeaved,  nat  Malabar,  ibid. 

pungens,  ann.  pointed,  nat  Barbery.     Sesbria  eekumta.  Lam. 

lUuslr.  n.  1097,  t  47,  fig.  2. 
spicata,  asm.  spiked,  nat  Barbery,  in  riee  grounds.    R.  S.  Linn. 
Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  631. 
ELYMUS.     Lyme-^rass.    Generic  character:   cafyx  latend,  2- 
valved,  in  twos  or  threes,  many-flo«Meed ;  corolla  2*valyed, 
spear-shaped,    exterior  acuminate  or  awned,  interior  valve 
onaller,  flat,  awnless ;  seed  covered,  ooavez  on  (me  side,  and 
strap-shaped. 
arenarius,  per.  sea  lyme^rass,  indig.    Joly.    8m.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 

p.  177.    E.Botl672.    Smith,  Fl.  Gr.  i.  p.  72,  n.  263. 
Ettropteus,  per.  barley-like  lyme-grass,  indig.    June  and  July. 
Sm.  F^l.  Fl.  i.  p.  178..  K  Bot  1317.    Tritieam  syU 
vaikum,  Salid)w  Prodr.  p.  27.  Hordeum  cyiindricum^  Murr. 
Ocetting.  p.  43.     Hordeum  syhaticum.    VilL  Delph.  ii. 
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p.  176«   J&fidetM  Emop^tum,  AIL  Ped.  iu  p.  00.  fimfeum 
.    wkmimmm,  Sdmnk.  HiiU.  Hist.  n.  1537. 
BLTMUS  gemeuUtUi,  per.  jouittd  Ijaid-grMS,  indig.    Jidj  and 

Angiue.    fkn.  E^l.  Fl.  i.  p.  177.    E.  BaL  1686.    Hcnrt. 

Gram.  Fo.  289. 
giganieus,  per.  tall  lyma-grast,   nat  N.  AuMrica.     August. 

Hort.  E^ew.  i.  p.  176. 
S^erieuB,  per.  Siberian,  nat  Siberia.     July.     Hoit.  Kew.  i. 

p.  176.    Hort  Gram.  Fo.  366. 
PkUaMphiau,  per.  Philaddpkian  lym6*^nun»  aat  N.  America. 

Jufy.    Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  176.    Hc^t  Gram.  Fo.  261. 
Canaienm,  per.  Canadian  lyme-gtass,  nat.  N.  Ameriea.   July 

and  August.    Hort  Kew.  i.  p.  177.    R.  F.  W. 
Firgimcus,  per.  Virginian  lyme-grass,  nat.  Virginia.    June  imd 

July.    Hort  Kew.  i.  p.  177. 
siriaiHs,  per.  striated  lyme-^grass,  nat  N.  Amsfka.    Jime  mid 

July.    Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  177.    Hort  Gnun.  Fo.  263. 
capuiHt^Mlus^,  aim.  Portuguese  lyme-graes,  nat  Portugal.   July. 

Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  177. 
fytirix,  per.  rough  tyme-grass,  nat.  Levant    July  and  August. 

Hort  Kew.  i.  p.  177.    Hort  Gram.  Fo.  267. 
ttner,  per.  tender  lyme-grass,  nat.  Siberia.    July  and  Aiq^, 

linn.  Spec.  125. 
sabulosut,  per.  grarelly,  nat  Caucasus.     R.  S.  linn.  Sys.  i. 

p.  774. 

racemo9u$,  per.  lAt. ?    Poiret,  Enc.  Meth.  Suppl. 

glaucifoUui,  per.  grey-leaved,  nat  Amettca.     Puiah.  Fl.  Amer. 

Sept  i.  p.  89.  ' 

fdUoeus,  per.  villous,  nat  Virginia,  ibid. 
crimius,  ann.  long-awned,  nat  Hungary.    Smyrma,  R.  S.  Linn. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  778. 
haermedius,  ann.  intermediate,  nat.  Iberia,  ibid. 

paudftoruM,  mm.  few-flowered,  nat ?  ibid. 

jtmcem,  per.  rudhleaved,  nat.  Siberia,  ibid.  p.  779. 
kordeiformis,  per.  barley-like,  nat  ^ ?  Cultiv.  Paris  gardens, 

ilnd. 
piltfer,  per.  nat  Aleppo.    Russell's  voyage,  v.  ii.  p.  149,  ibid. 
CarotmiamiB  f  per.  Walt  Fl..  Carol,  ibid. 
nAmlatusf  per.  nat  Egypt,  ibid.    Gmelin,  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  198. 
mUk.per.  soft^piked  lyue-grass.  .  Brown  MSS.    R.  F.  W. 
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many-flowered,  cdntaiwng  .the  florets  in  .a.  sjbnd^  spike; 
valves  .acmninaie,  the  interior  t)ie  least;  .wrQlh  i^f^ifn^m- 
terior  valva  llirger  than  tl^e  calyx,  acuminttte  or  awwd ;  ^etd 
acute  at  both  ends,  slender  and  oblong, 
otmA,  per.  sheet's  jEescne,  indig.    May  and  JwPNa*   E.  Bot.  585. 
Hort.  Gram.  FoL  129.  R.  F.  W.  B.  Spu  l&igL  Fl.  i*  p.  139. 
tf*  vi^lacea,  per.mAet,  indig.    May,  Jum.    ScMeftodarusvfBla- 
ceus,  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  L  p.. 704.  . .     . 

i  fi.Qvma  hordeiibnBiB,  per.  long-awned  sheep's  fesci^.    jOort. 
Gtato.  FoL  36.  . 
/entij^iJuivi'er'idender-ljdaTed,  indig.  May  aod . June*  I^rs.  Her- 

bom,.t.8,  f.4.   Sm*  Epigl.  FL  ▼aar,  J.  owio- 
mvip^ra,  per.  TiYipainma  feecve,  indig.    Jua^..    Sm*  EngL  I^.  i. 

p.  140.    E.  Bot.  1356.    Hort  Gram,  Fo.  133. . 
^igreeeensy  per^  btaclush,  aat.  Swits.  alpine  pastwes.    Sck^no- 
dorusmgreeoem.  Lam.  Sys.  Vc^  t  p.  705. 
•    rubra,  per.  creeping>*nKited,  indig*  June  and  July.  E.  Bot.  2056. 
Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  133. 
Omifrica,  Tar.  per.  Welsh  Fescue,  indig.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  142. 
var.  Festuca  rubra;  this. variety  is  permanent    Wither. 
Arr.    June.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  33. 
glabra,  var.  per.  smooth  fescue,  indig.    Wither*  Arr.  and  Light. 

•  June.    Hort  Gram.  Fo.  63.    Fest.  glabra, 
dumetorum,  ywr.per.  pubescent  indig.    Sm.  EngL  FL  i.  p.  141. 
var.  F>  duriuscula  \  this  is  a  permanent  yariety.    Wither. 
Arr.    June  and  July.    Hort*  Gram.  Fo.  135. 
duriuscula,  per.  hard  fescue,  indig.    June  and  July.    Sm.  Engl. 
R  i.  141.  Festuca  hetero^lla,  WiUd.  i*  368.  £.  Bot  470. 
Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  30. 
a.cIttrttMCtfiaoliganthos,/ier.  soft-leaved.  F.heterophgflla,  Spreng. 
j3.  duriuscula  polyanthus,  per.  mealy*roote^  Ga,ud.  L  c.  . 
7.  duriuscula  tevigata,  per-,  smooth.    Host.  Gram,  ii.  p.  62.  t  87. 
d.  duriuscula  grai^diflora,  per.  numerous^flowered. 
bromaides,  atm.  broi]iie-4ike. fescue^  indig.    Juneaad  Ju}y.    £. 

Bot  1411. 
myurus,  ann.  capon's-tail,  or  wallrfescue,  indig.  July.   Sm.  Engl. 

Fl.  i.  p.  143.    E.  Bot  1412.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo«  139* 
uniglumis,  ann.  sin^b-hudLod,  indig.  June  and  July.  SnL  Engl. 
Fl.i.p.  143.    E..Botl430. 
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FESTITCA  calatmtria,  per.  Tded4ifc&  fe8cue,'iiidig.  #iin#  imd  Jufy; 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl,  i.  p.  146.  E.  Bdt  1005.    Ho-  Ger..  Festuca 

tyhmtiea.    StAet^Arw  cakmMiui,  R.  8.  L.  S«  V.  -Feshtca 

decidua.  Tar.  JP.  calan^Hti,  E.  Bdit.       . .  ' 
arundinacea,  per.  hat;  ^Swedeh  ?"  cnltl.  by  Mr.  Tannton,  Gkmvn, 

and  also  in  Hort.  Wob.    S$kenodorw nrtmdiM(9e$«^  Vi^.S. 

linn.  Sys.  Yeg.  i>  p#  700. 
pratensis,  per.  itie$Jtm4eBOok^,  ioiiig.    Jnlyj   .4Siif.,.fiiBgl«  Fl.  i. 

p.  147.    E.  Bot.l&e2.   Sd^emttornspraiemis^  ibid,  j^^  998. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  24. 
elatior  sterilis,  per.  barrenHse^dsd  tatt  fissove.     Hoet  *  Gram. 

Fol.85&. 
elaiiar  fertiUs,  per..iM  tmotiey  indig:    July.  '  E.  Bot.  1603. 

Sckenoddrus  elatior,  R.  8.  linn.  SyB«  Yeg.  i.  p.  699.    Hort. 

Gram.  Fo.  267. 
carukscens,  per.  bloiah^  nat.  Barhuy.  ibid.,  aUiad  to  -Aateca 

elatior,  but  awnkss  and  smoodi. 
loliacea,  per.  damel*like  feteue^  indig.,    Sm*  £iigl«  Fl.  i.  .p.  146. 

June  and  July.    E.  Bot.  1821.   Hort.  Gram.  F(d.  6L  SMe- 

nodorus  loUaeeus,  R.  S.  Luin;  Sys.  Veg.  p.  703. 
compressa,  per.  campMaed^  nat.  Fniice,  'MA.,  p.  701.    Seietto- 

dorus  compressus,  ibid.. 
co/yctfM, aim. bearded-4iBa?«d,  nat  Spidn.  August..  H^rtKew.  i. 

p.  166. 
umohiden,  mm.  mtkdarlike  fescue;  nat.  Nw  America.    Jutieand 

July.    Hort.;  Kcw.  i.  p.  166. 
gig€mtea,  per.  gigantic  fescue-grass/  indig.    July  and  August. 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  146.     E.  Bot.  1820.    Festuca  trijhra. 

Curt.  Lond..  Bromus  gi^antim.    Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  ¥iii. 

076.  fi.  Bi-mus  trtflorw. 
ipa£cea,  per.  Qersid'a  ftecue,  nat.  Germ..  June  till  August. 

Host.  iii.  t.  20.  Poa  Gerardii,  Alison.  Fed.   Smith  in  Linn. 

Soc.  Trans,  i.  p.  113.  Schenodorus  tpadieea,  R.S.Linn«SyB. 

Veg.  i.  p.  700. 
tyhmtica,  per.    See  F^itucacalamaria  et  Bromus  syhidicus. 
^fiavedeem,  per.  yellow  fescue^  nat.  Htogary.    May. 
HttoraKs,  per.  seanside,  nat.  Greece.  Smithy  Fl.  Gr.  i.  p.  61 .  n.  213. 
pinnata,per.    See  Bromus  prtmAtusi 
gracilis,  per.    See  Bromus  sylvaticus. 
distackyos,  arm.    See  Bromus  disiuch^. 
monostachyos,  ann.  oh^rowed,  hat.  Barbary,  R.  S*  L.  S.  V.  i.  .713. 
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FESTUCA  cynomraiies,  arm.  dog's-tail-like  fbseue,  nat.  Barbary,! 

R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  1713. 
Fenas,  ann.  Fena,  nat.  Mnrcia^  said  to  be  excellent  food  for 

horses  and  mules,  ibid.,  p.  714. 
capillata,  ann.  fine-leaved,  nat.  S.  France,  ibid. 
intermedia,  per.  intermediate  fescue,  nat. 
a.  stricta,per.  upright  yariety.    Host.  Gram. 
p.  hirsuta,  per.  hairy-awned  variety.    Host.  Oram. 
Haileri,  per.  Haller's,  nat.  Alps,  Switzerland.    R.  S.  linn.  Syst. 

Veg.  i.  p.  716. 
UmgtfoUa,  per.  long^eaved,  nat.  Italy,  ibid. 
curvula,per.  curved-leaved,  nat.  Switzerland,  ilnd.  p.  718. 
alpina, per.  alpne,  nat.  Switzerland,  ibid.. 
arenaria,  per.  sea-side,  indig.,  sands,  Skegness,  Lincolnshire. 
plebeja,per.  short-jointed,  nat.  Van  Diemen.    Brown. 
amethystina,  per.  blue,  indig.  var.  JP.  tenuifoUa. 
picta,  per.  painted,  nat.  Hungary,  ibid.  p.  719. 
reptatrix,  per.  creeping,  nat.  Arabia. 
varia,  per.  various,  nat.  Alps  of  Europe,  ibid. 
Etida,  per.  complicated-leaved,  nat.  Pyrennees,  ibid.,  p.  720. 
glaMica,per.  glaucous,  nat.  dry  sandy-soils,  Hort.  Oram.  Fo,  137. 

France  and  Switzerland,  ibid. 
pallens,per.  pale,  nat.  Hungary,  Austria,  ibid.  721. 
Pungem,  per.  pointed,  nat.  Alps,  ibid. 
VaUiiaca,  per.  crowded-panided,  nat.  Switz.,  ibid. 
Pannomca,  per.  Hungarian,  nat.  Hungary,  ibid. 
Xarithina,  per.  light  yellow,  nat.  Switz.    F.  Flavescens,  Gaud. 

June* 
alpe9trit,per.  wild,  nat.  Tyrol,  sub  Alps,  ibid. 
punctaria,  per.  dotted,  nat.  Greece.    Smith,  Fl.  Gr.  i.  p.  722. 
heiercphfUa,  per.  various^leaved,  nat.  s.  Alps,  Europe.    R.  S.  L. 

S.  v.  p.  724.  See  Festuca  duriuscula. 
vaginata,  per.  sheathed,  nat.  Hungary,  ibid. 
nutans,  per.  nodding,  nat.  America.  Pursh. 
alopecuros,  arm.  fox-tail-like,  nat.  Barbary.    Schousb.  Marocc. 

July,  Sept.    Hort  Gram.  Fo.  209.  i.  p.  281.  WiUd.  m.  i. 

p.  117. 
dliata,  ann.  ciliated,  nat.  Portugal.    R.  S.  linn.  Syst.  Veg.  i. 

p.  728. 
blepharophara,  per.  broad-leaved,  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid. 
delicatvia,  ann.  dehcate,  nat.  Austria,  ibid.  279. 
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FESTUCA  stipoides,  ann.  8tipa<4ike,  mat.  Majoroatr    H.  C.  Liun. 

Sys.  Veg.  i,  p.  729. 
Bakarica,  per.  nat  Balearic  IdlandB,  ibid.  730. 
^a,|>6r.  loose^panieledy  nait.Swit^vibidj 
rubens,per.    See  Brtnnus  rubens. 
scabra,  per.  roagh^  nat.  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid.  p.  732. 
Mexieana,  ann.  Mexican^  nat.  Mexica,  ibid. 
pauciflora,  ann.  thin-flowered,  nat.  Japan,  ibid. 
ndsera,  ann.  miserable  fescue,  nat.  Japan,  ibid. 
Indica,  ann.  Indian,  nat.  India>  rice-grounds. 
cespitosa,  ann.  turfy,  nat.  New  Year  Island. 
andicola,  ann.  frigid,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid.  733. 
Tohicensis,  per.  Toiuea,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid. 
/'t3ocera,j»er.  tall,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid.      -  . 
quadridentata,per.  four-toothed,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid.  734. 
dasyantha,- per.  nat.  at  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow  on  Mount 

Cotopaxi.    ♦  DubisR,  R.  S.  lann.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  734. 
phalaroides,  per.  phalaris-like,  nat.  France,  ibid. 
grandifiora,  per.  greatr^owered,  nat.  Carolina,  ilnd.  p.  736. 
Jhbellata,  per.  waring,  nat.  Straits  ot  Magellan,  ibid. 
arenaria,  peri  sand,  nat.  Straits  of  Magell.,  ibid. 
capillifolia,  per.  fine-leayed,  nat.  fissures  of  rocks  near  Moxente, 

ibid. 
montana,  per.  mountain,  nat.  Mount  Pisano,  ibid. 
fallojc,  per.  uncertain,  nat.  about  Paris;  ibid, 
compoi^fa^jier.  compact,  nat.  Aleppo,  ibid. 
ghmerata,  per.  glomerate,  nat.  Aleppo,  ibid: 

bracteata,  per.  bracteated,  nat. ?    Cult,  in  gardens. 

serotina,per.  Schrad.  Fl.  Ger.  See  Bramus  strictus.  N^X.  Mont- 
*      pelier. 
paiula,per.  spreading,  nat.  Barbery.    Desfoht.,  Poiret,  et  R.  S. 

Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  t.  710. 
obtusa,  per.  dbtuse,  nat.  America,  Sprer^.  et  ibid.       '  ' 
htifolia,  per.  broad-leaved.    Decand.  Hort.  Monsp.  1613,  p.  iii. 

et  ibid. 
quadridens,  per.  four-toothed,  nat.  Ameiica.    Poiret,  Enc;  M6th. 

Suppl.  ii.  p.  640. 
puicheUayperiMT,Ti2Lt.Qtrat.  Sdbrad.Fl.  Germ.i.  p.339.  Scke- 

nodarus  Scheuchzeri,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  7QI31 
nutans,  per.  nodding,  panicled,  nat.  Germ.    Host.  iy.  i.  61. 

Schewyd.  nutan8,^tiA. 
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FESTO€A  ata^ata,  per.  pale  yellow,  nat.  Switz.    R.  S.  Linn. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  705. 
nigrescens,  per.  blackish,  nat.  Switzerland.     Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i* 

p.  706.     Festiica  rubra,  Sut.  Fl.  Helv.  i.  p.  66. 
poafomUs,  per.  meadow-grass-like,  nat.  France  and  Switzerland, 

ibid. 
Americana,  per.  American,  nat.  near  the  river  S.  Lawrence,  ibid. 

p.  706. 
pundla,  per.  dwarf,  nat.  Europe,  ibid. 
mtida,per.  shining,  nat.  Alps,  ibid. 
littoralis,  per.  sand,  nat.  Van  Diemen.  Brown,  Prodr.  i.  p.  178, 

hob.  Trioda. 
spkata,  Vmsh, per.?  spiked,  nat.  Amer.  watery  places. 
tenella,  Pursh,  ann.  eight  or  nine-flowered,  nat.  Amer.  sandy 

soils. 
Bonariensis,  ann.  Bnenos  Ayres,  nat.  S.  Amer.   R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i. 

p.  709. 
triflora,  ann.  three-flowered,  ibid. 
BROMUS.    Brome-grass.    Generic  character:   calyx  2-valyed, 
many-flowered,  valyes  ovate-oblong :  corolla  2-valyed,  valves 
spear-shaped;  exterior  valve  concave,  obtuse,  bifid,  putting 
out  a  straight  awn  below  the  top  or  apex ;   seed  oblong, 
covered. 
tnolUs,  ann*  soft  annual  brome-grass,  indig.     Sm.  Eng.  Fl.  i. 

p.  163.   May  and  June.  E.  Bot.  1078.  Hort.  Gram.  Fo.69. 
muUiflorus,  ann.  many-flowered  brome-grass,  indig.      June  and 

July.    E.  Bot.  1884.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  67.    Bromus,  var. 

mollis,  exclude  Bromus  multiflorus,  E.  Bot.  1884. —  Bromus 

velutinu9f  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  162. 
secalinus,  ann.  smooth  rye  brome-grass,  indig.    June  and  July. 

E.  Bot.  1171.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  161. 
arvensis,  ann.  field  brome-grass,  indig.     July*    E.  Bot.  920. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  66.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  u  p.  164,  Bromus 

raeemosus. 
lanceolatus,  ann.  spear  brome-grass,  nat.  coast  of  the  Caspian 

Sea,    Hort  Kew.  i.  p.  167. 
squarrosus,  ann.  com  brome-grass,  indig.    July.     E.  Bot.  1886. 
purgans,  ann.  purging  brome-grass,  nat.  Canada.  July.   Hort.  i. 

p.  167.    R.F.W. 
inermis,  per.  smooth  awnless  brome-grass,  nat.  Germ.     July. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  99.,  Host.  i.  t.  9.    Schenodorus  inermis. 
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R.  S.  linD.  Bys.  Veg.  i.  p.  701.    Festucd  spedosa,  Scfareb. 

Festuca   poaoides,    Thuill.    et    Pers.      Festuca    Leysseri, 

Moerick. 
BROMUS  asper,  arm.  hairy  wood  brome-grass,   iixdig.     July 

and  August.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  158.    Engl.  Bot.  p.  1172. 

Curt.  Lond.  Bro.  hirnUus. 
UttoreuB,  amu  searside  brome-grass.      Hort.  Gram.   Fo.  259. 

Host.  Gram.  vii.  t.  8. 
sterilis,  ami.  barren  brome-grass^  indig.    June  and  July.    Sm. 

EngL  Fl.  i.  p.  169.    E.  Bot.  1030.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  177. 
erectu8,per.  upright  brome-grass,  indig.  June.   Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 

p.  167.    E.  Bot.  471.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  95. 
strictus,  per.  straight,  nat.  Europe.    Schenodorus  serotinus,  R.  S. 

linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  702. 
tectarum,  arm.  nodding  brome-grass,  nat.  Germ.   June.    Host.  i. 

t.  15.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  181. 
rubens,  ann.  Spanish  brome-grass,  nat.  Spain.    June.    Host.  i. 

t.  18. 
racemosus,  ann.  branching  brome-grass,  indig.    June.    E.  Bot. 

1984.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  156.  Br<mm versicolor,  Pollich.  i.  109. 
diandrus,  arm.  upright  annual  brome-grass,  indig.    July.    Sm. 

Engl.  Flo.  i.  p.  160.    E.  Bot.  1006.    Host.  Gram.  i.  t.  17, 

B.  madritensis.     Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  179,  B.  diartdrus. 
syhaticus,  per.  wood  brome-grass,  indig.     August.     E.  Bot. 

729.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  273.    WUld.   and  Mart.  Festuca 

sylvaiica.     Brachypodium  sylvaticum,   R.   S.   Linn.  Sys. 

Veg.  p.  740* 
cristatus,  per.  crested  brome,  indig.    July.     Agropyrum  cris- 

tatuM,  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  758.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  205. 

See  Triticum  cristatum. 
pirmatus,  per.  spiked  brome-grass,  indig.    July.    E.  Bot.  730. 

Flo.  Ger.     Festuca  pirmatum.   Brachypodium  pinnatum,  R. 

S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  736.     Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  276,  Bro- 

mus pirmatus.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  160,  Fes.  pinnata. 
rupestris,  per.  rock,  nat.  Germ.     Host.   Gram.  iv.  10,  t.  6. 

Brack,  rupestre,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 
cespitosus,  per.  turfy,  nat.  Germ.    Host.  iv.  p.  11,  t.  18.     Brack. 

cespitosum,  ibid. 
ramosus,  per.  branching.     Smith,  Fl.   Gr.  i.  p.  64,  n.  224^ 

Brack,  ramosumy  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  737. 
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BROMUS  dittachjfoi,  atin.  two-rowed  brome-grass,  iiat  O^m. 

Host  i.  t.  20.    Flo.  Oer.    Festuca  distachyos. 
Phctnicoides,  per.  Phcenician^  nat.  France.   Brack.  Phamcoides, 

ibid.  ^ 

gtga)tfev«^|>€r.  tall  or  gigantic  brome-grass.  ^b^ Festuca  gigantea. 

Hort.  Gi-am.  Fo.  277.        . 
elongatu9,  aim.  dongated^  nat.  Swkzeriand^  rare.     R.  S.  linn. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  634.    Decand.  Fl.  Fr.  Si:^lem.  p.  276. 

n.  1629.  «.  Bromus  pratemis,  Mnrrith^  Bet.  Val.  p.  66. 
'     commutatus,  arm.  altered,  nat.  Europe.     July,  August,  ibid. 

Bromus  muUifiorus,  Willd.  i.  p.  428. 
velutintis,  arm.   'See  Bromus  multiflorus. 
Craudim,  aim.  Gaudin's,  nat.  Switzerland,  ibid. 
simplex,  arm.  simple  panicled,  nat. — > — -?  ibid.  p.  636^ 
confertus,  arm.  heaped  panided,  nat  Iberia.    August,  ibid. 
Biebersteinii,  per.  Biberstein'8>  nat.  Caucasus,  ibid.  p.  638. 
CarMdensis,  per.  Canadfan,  nat  Canada,  ibid. 
pectinatus,  per.  comb,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid. 
arenarius,  per.  sand,  nat.  N.  Holl«    Brown,  Prodr.  i.  p.  178. 
Australis,  per.  Soudieni,  nat  N.  HoU.,  ibid. 
lanuolattAs,  ami.  qpear-Ieayed,  nat  Canaries*    Willd.  Spec.  i. 

p.  429. 
lanugtHotus,  ann.  woolly,  nat.  France.    B.  dharieatus,  Decand. 

Fl.  Ft.  Suppl.  p.  276,.  n.  1632. 
wolgensis,  ann.  large  spiketed,  nat  S.  of  France.    Hort.  Wob. 

R.  S.  linn.  Sy».  Veg.  p.  640v 
laxus,  per.  loose  panicled,  nat ?    Willd.  En.  H.  Berol. 

Suppl.  p.  6.         ^ 
Japomcus,  arm,  Japan,  nat.  Japan.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  641. 
macrostachyus,  arm.  nat  AMca>  ibid. 

ahpecuroides,  ann.  foxtail,  nat. ?  ibid. 

.  p9J)escens,  per^  pdbescent,  nat.  Penmsylvania,  ibid.  p.  642. 
cathartieus,  per.  catbarticy  nat  Lima,  ibid. 
psndidinui,  asm.  pendulous,  nat.  N.  Spain.     B.  con^pressut, 

Elench.    H.  Reg.  Matrit  180& 
gbmcus,  per.  gkococB,  nat.  Pyren«e&    R.  S.  Limou  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  644. 
.  nwrUanmSf  per.  mountain,  ibkL  p.  645. 
longiflorus,  ann,  long-'flowered.    August.    Ouk.  Hort  Wob. 
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BROMUS  '€&eiuilbUu$^  aim.  wbirled-ptniclicU  ntt  Arragon.    R. 

S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p*  645. 
jHiUens,  atm.  pale-^c^ured,  nat.  ManiHa,  ibid. 
ciliattis,  per.  ciliated,  nat.  Canada,  ibid. 
s^etum,  mm.  maishj,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Hnmb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov. 

Gtener.  et  Spee*  i.  p»  128. 
pUensig,  ami.  tafty^oulmed,  nat.  S.  Ainer.,  ibid* 
nuariiemm.    See  B.  diandrut. 
ligusticus,  arm.  tongue-panicled,  nat.  Italy.    July.    Colt.  Hort. 

Wob.,  ibid. 
Micheti,  ann.  Michel's,  nat.  Florence,  ibid. 
multispicatus,  atm.  manynspiked,  nat  Spain,  ibid. 
rigidns,  4mn.  rigid.    See  B.  rubem. 
jnhnu,  per.  pilose,  nat.  S.  of.  Eurc^    B.  maximus.  Roth.  i. 

p.  114,  ibid. 
jubatus,  per.  bearded,  nat.  Virginia,  ibid.  p.  652. 
maximui,  ixnn.  great-spiked^  nat.  France,  ibid.    Cult.  Hort. 

Wob. 
gemculatuSj  crim.  jointed,  nat.  Portugal,  ibid.  662. 
rigem,  ann.  nat.  Portugal,  ibid. 

hordeiformis,  nmi.  barl^*like,  nat.  Portugal,  ibid.  p.  663. 
scopmrius,  bien.  broom,  nat.  Spain,  ibid. 
*  Doubtful  Species, 
avencceusj  bien.  oat4ike.    I^uooi.,  ibid.    Has  the  habit  of  Avena 

pratensis. 
poaf^rtnis,  ann.  poo^like,  nat.  Amer.,  ibid. 
festucoides,  arm.  fescue-like,  nat.  Portugal,  ibid. 
tomentosus,  arm.  tomentose.    Rhode. 
hirtuB,  arm.  hairy,  ibid.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  654. 
daUyloides,  atm.  cock's-foot-like,  ibid. 
pohf$tach^By  arm.  many*rowed,  ibid.     Frosk.    Nat.  Egypt. 
jubatus,  arm.  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  651. 
Phaaux,  ann.  ibid. 
tnassiliensis,  arm.  Frosk.,  ibid. 
scaberrimus,  ann.  roughish^flowered,  nat.  Italy.    Fl.  Neap.  p.  10. 

R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  655. 
lividus,  arm.  bright  lead-coloured,  nat.  S.  Amer.     Humb.  et 

Bonpl.  Not.  Gtener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  122. 
lanatus,  arm.  woolly,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid.    Sehenodarus  lanatus, 

.     R.  S.  linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  708. 
procerus,  oiMt*  tall,  ibid.    Sch.  procerus,  R.  S.  L,  S.  V.  p.  708. 
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BROMUS  unioloides,  aim.  uniola-like,  nat.  Amer.,  ibid.     Scken. 

unioloides,  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  709. 
caldasii,  ann,  hot-water  brome,  ibid.      Schen.  caldasii,  R.  S.  L. 

S. V.  709. 
AVENA,  Oat-grass.  Generic  character  :  calyx  2-yalyed,  many- 
flowered,  florets  loosely  collected;  corolla  2-valTed,  valves 
spear-shaped,  exterior  valve  awned ;  avm  from  the  back  of 
the  valve  twisted  and  jointed ;  seed  covered  firmly  by  the 
corolla  husk. 
provincialis,  arm.  Provence  oat-grass,  nat.  France.    Danthoma 

provincialis,  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  689.    Var.  Av.  spieata, 

Willd.     Av.  calycina,  Vill. 
strigosa,  arm.  meagre  oatrgrass,  indig.    June.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl. 

163.     E.  Bot.  1266.    Danthoma  strigosa,  R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i. 

p.  691.     Avena  nervosa.  Lam.     Avena  alta,  Cavan.  Av. 

Hispanica.    Av.  Freyta.    Av.  agraria,  &c. 
brevis,  ann.  short,  nat.  Genn.    June.    Host.  iii.  t.  42. 
alba,  per.  white,  nat.  France.    Decand.  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.  p.  269. 
sterilis,  ann.  barren  oat,  nat.  Germ.    May  and  June.    Host.  ii. 

t.67. 

hirsuta,  ann.  hairy,  nat. ?  cultivated  in  Europe. 

Orientalis,  ann.  Turkey  oat,  nat.  Germ.    July.    Host.  lii.  t.  44. 
elephantina,  ann.  nat.  C.  G.  Hope.    Thunb.  Prodr.  i.  p.  437. 
nyda,  ann*  naked  or  pilcom,  indig.    July.    Wither.  Arr.  ii.  164. 

Cultivated  in  Cornwall.    Ray. 
/a^tia,  ann.  bearded  oat,  or  haver,  indig.   August.   £!.  Bot.  2221. 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  162. 
tenuis,  ann.  slender  oat,  nat.  Germ.     June.     Host.  ii.  t.  55. 

Trisetum  tenui,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  657. 
sativa  nigra,  ann.  cultivated  black  oat.    July  and  August. 
sativa  alba,  ann.  cultivated  white  oat.     July.     Flo.  Rust  t  79. 

Bauh.  Pinx.  23. 
sativa  Georgiana,  Georgian  oat. 
Pennsylmnica,  ann.  Pennsylvanian  oat,  nat.  North  America. 

Linn,  Spec.  117.  Trisetum  Pennsylvamcum,  R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg. 
Siberica,  ann.  Siberian  oat,  nat.  Siberia.   Linn.  Spec.  117.   Stipa 

Sibirica,  R.  S.  L.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  338. 
Loefflingiana,  ann.  Spanish  oat,  nat.  Spain.    July.    Linn.  Spec. 

118.     Trisetum  Loefflingiana,  ibid.  p.  661. 
fragilis,  ann.  brittle,  nat.  Germ,  and  Spain.     June.    Host.  ii. 

t.  54.     Gaudinia  fragilis.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  694. 
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A}nSJf  A  sempervirens,  per.  evergreen  OBt;  nat.  Germ.  June.  Host. 

iii.  t.  41. 
faliax,  per.  fallacious,  nat.  Pyrenees.     R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  672.    Avena  sempervirens,  Decand.  Syn.  p.  126. 
JUw^cens,  per.  yellow  oat,  golden  oat,  indig.    June  and  July. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  39.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  166.    E.  Bot.  962. 

Trisetumjlavescens,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  664. 
pratensis,  per.  meadow  oat,  indig.  June  and  July.  E.  Bot.  1204. 

Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  201.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  164. 
pubeicens,  per.  downy  oat,  indig.  June  and  July.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 

p.  164.    E.  Bot.  1640.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  167.     Trisetum 

pubescens,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  662. 
alpe$trts,  per.  rock  oat,  nat.  Germ.    August.    Host.  y.  iii.  t.  39. 

Trisetum  alpestre,  ibid.  p.  665. 
brevifolia,  per.  short-leaved,  nat.  Germ.    Host.  iii.  t.  40.     Trise- 
tum brevifolium,  ibid.  p.  665. 
distichophylla^  per.  jfan-Ieaved,  nat.  Germ.  May  and  June.  Host. 

ii.  t.  53.     Trisetum  distichophyllum,  ibid.  p.  666. 
plamculmis,  per.  broad-stalked,  indig.    July  and  August.    E. 

Bot.  2141.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  165,  Avena  alpina.  Trisetum 

alpinum,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  p.  166. 
alpina,  per.  great  alpine  oat-grass,  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  165.    See 

Avena  planiculmis. 
versicolor,  per.  various-coloured  oat,  nat.  Germ.  August.  Host. 

ii.  t.  52.    A.  Scheuchzeri. 
spicata,  per.  spiked,  nat.  Carolina.    Avena  glumosa  f  Pursh,  et 

Mich.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  690,  Danthonia  spicata. 
htpulina,  per.  lupine,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope.    Thiinb.  F.  Cap.  i.  p.  23. 

Danthonia  lupulina^  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  690. 
purpurea,  per.  purple,  nat.  Martinico.  Danthonia  purpurea,  ibid. 
calycina,  per.  shining-husked,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope.     Danthonia 

calycina,  ibid. 
^etacea,  per.  bristly,  nat.  New  Holl.  Brown.    Danthonia  setacea, 

ibid. 
pauciflora,  per,  few-flowered,  nat.  New  Holl.  Brown,  Danthonia 

pauciflora.  Van  Diemen,  ibid. 
paradoxa,  per.  doubtful,  nat.  Port  Jackson.  Brown,  Danthonia 

paradoxa. 
longifolia,  per.  long-leaved,  nat.  Port  Jackson.    Brown,  Dan- 

thonia  longifolia. 
pallida,  per.  pale,  nat.  Port  Jackson.  Brown,  Danthonia  pallida. 
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AVENApilosa^per.  pttoee,  n^d^  Port  Jackson.  Bi^oym,  Qantimia 

pilosa. 
glauca,per.  glaucous,  nat.  Mount  d'Esqjoieny.  R.  S.  Liun.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  672. 
striata,  per.  striated,  nat.  America.    Mich.  ibid. 
pcHlens,  per.  pale,  nat.  Portugal.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  672. 
amethystina,  ann.  blue,  nat.  France  (alps  of  Provence),  ibid. 
subulata,  ann.  alpine,  nat.  France,  ibid<  Av.  setacea,  Decandolle, 

Fl.  Fr. 
pahistris,  ann.  marsh,  nat.  Carolina.    Mich,  et  Pursh.    R.  S.  L. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  673. 
hispida,  ann.  hispid,  i?iat.  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid..  Av.  Capenm,  Burm. 

Prodr^  p.  3.    Anthistiria  hispida,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  i.  p.  403. 
bromoides,  ann.  brome-like,  nat*  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 

France,  ibid. 
caryophylla,per.  pink-leaved, nat.  Greece.  Smith,  Fl.  Gr.  i.  p.  403. 
latifolia,  per.  broad-leaved^  n^t.  Germ*    Host.  Gram.  iv.  t.  32. 

Av.  plamculmis,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p,  675. .. 
pumila,  ann.  dwarf,  nat.  Mascar,  ibid. 
mollis,  ann.  soft-downy,  nat.  Canada.    Mich.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  i. 

p.  72. 
quadris^ta,  nnn.  four-awned.    R.  S.  Limi.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  676. 

Nat.  Van  Diemen.  Brown.  Prodr.  Ag.  quadriseta. 
nervosa,  ann,  nerved,  nat.  Van  Diemen.  Brown.  Prodr.  i.  p.  178. 
antarctica,  ami.  antarctic,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope..   R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i. 

p.  676. 
Cavanillesii,  ann.  Cavanille's,  nat.   Spain  and  Portugal,  ibid. 

p.  677.    Stipa  arenaria,  Brpterp.     Stipa  gigantea,  Link,  in 

Schrad.  Joum.  1799.  iv.  p.  313. 
Airfw/fl,  fliiw.  small  hairy,  nat. 1  Av.  sirigosa'i    R.  S.  Linn. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  677. 
filifolia,  per.  slender-leaved,  nat.  Spain,  ibid. 
scabriuscula,  ann.  roughish,  nat.  Germ.,  ibid.  • 
coquimbensis,  ann.  pilose-flowered,  nat.  S.  Amer.    R.  S.  Linn. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  677. 
neglecta,  ann.  neglected,  nat.  Italy  and  Spain.     Trisetum  ne- 

glectum,  ibid.  p.  660.     Hort.  Wob. 
triseta,  ann.  villous,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope.    Willd.  Spec.  i.  p.  446. 

Trisetum  villosum,  ibid.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  p.  667. 
Forskali,  ann.  Forsk's,  nat.  Egypt.  Pers.  Syn,  i.  p.  100.  T.  For- 

skali,  ibid,  668. 
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AVENA  trisetaria,  ann.  small-linear,  nat  Egypt.    Frosk.  Flo. 

Egypt.  Amb^  p.  27,  n.  99.     Triseiaria. 
hitea,  arm,  yeUowish^  nat.  MaxtimcK)-    R-  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  669.     Trisetum  hiteum. 
jmrvifiora,  ann,  Bmall-flowei^d^  nat.  Italy,  Africa^  ibid.   Tri$^um 

parviflorum. 
fokrantha,  atrn.  minute^owered,  nat.  Europe,  ibid.  Tri.  mtcran- 

tkum,  Av.  parviftorum,  Desfont.    In  gardens,  Festuca  unz" 

glumis,  et  Bromus  ligtuticus, 
itfoptfTtiroiV^,  ann.  foxtail-4il(e,  nat ?  Trisetum  alopecuras, 

R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  660. 
panicea,  mm.  bearded-sheath^,  nat.  Oporto,  Link.  ibid. 
Paurreti,  ann.  hispid-awned,  nat.  Spain,  ibid.      Trisetum  Pour- 

reti. 
rigida,  per.  rigid,  nat.  Caucasus.    Avena  sesquitertia,  M.  a  Bie- 

berst.     Trisetum  rigidum,  ibid. 
carpathica,  per.  creepii^-rooted»  nat.  Germ.    Host.  Gram.  iv. 

t.31. 
fusca,  per.  dark  brown,  nat.  Germ.    R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i.  p.  664. 

Trisetum  fuscum. 
aristiMoides,per.n9t'C.Q.Uof^.  Willd.  Spec*  i.  p.  444.    2W- 

setum  aristidiaides,  R.  S.  linn.  Sys.. Veg.  i.  p.  667. 
arenaria,  per.  sand,  nat.  Damascus,  in  sandy  places.     Trisetum 

urenarium,  ibid.  p.  667. 
macra,  per.  meagre,  nat.  Iberia.    Marsch.  a  Bieberst.    Fl.  Taur. 

Ceuc.  Lpp..77,  420.   R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i*  p.  667.   Tri- 
setum macrum.  ^  In  the  south  it  varies  with  six  flowers ; 

the  oufan  is  scarcely  the  height  of  a  finger's  l^igth ;  the 

awn  is  diyaricate ;  the  florets  are  about  the  sise  of  those 

of  the  Avena  JUtvescens,  ibid. 
CYNOSURUS.  Dog's-tail  grass.  Generic  charactw :  calyx 
2-valTed,  2  to  5-flowered;  corolla  2-yalved,  valves  hnear, 
spear-shaped,  exterior  awnless,  or  with  an  awn  terminating 
the  apex ;  seed  covered  by  the  corolla,  the  spikelets  in  most 
species  with  leaflets  on  one  side  (involucre),  or  husks  on  a 
leaf-stalk  (stipata). 
cristatus,  per.  crested  dog's-tail  grass,  indig.    June  and  July. 

Sm.  Eng.  Fl.  i.  p.  137.  E.  Bot.  t.  316.  Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  26. 
tauliibracteatus,  per.  many-bracteated,  nat.  Barbaiy.    R.  S.  L. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  618. 
paniculatusy  per.  panicled,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid. 
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CYNOSURUS  uniola,  per.  nniola-like,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope.    IL  S.  L. 

Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  618.     Triticum  Capense,  Sprag. 
Jloccif alius,  per.  alternate  beaidedJeaTed,  nat.  Arabia.     Willd. 

Spec.  i.  p.  416. 
temaius,  per.  three-spiculed,  nat.  Arabia.    Gmel.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  186? 
uniflorus,  per.  one-flowered,  nat.  Carolina.  Walt.  Flo.  Carol,  p.  82. 
lagopoides,  per.  leafy-culmed,  nat. ?    Gmel.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 

p.  186. 
virgatus,  aim.  twiggy  nat.  S.  Amer.    Leptochloa  virgata,  R.  S. 

Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  618. 
Domingensis,  per.  nat.  St.  Domingo,  ibid.     Leptochloa  Domin- 

gensis,  ibid. 
tenerrimus,  ann.  tender,  nat.  China.    Leptochloa  tenerrma,  ibid. 

p.  681.    Cyno9urus  capillaris,  Cynosuru$  capilleceus,  Lep- 
tochloa capillacea,  &c. 
monostachyus,  ann.  one-rowed,  nat.  E.  Indies.    Vahl.  Symb.  ii. 

p.  20.    Leptochloa^    Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  681.    Chlork 

monostachyust  Poiret- 
Jiliformis,  ann.  slender,  nat.  India.    Vahl.     Leptochloa  cynosu- 

roides,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  679.     Chloris  filtformis, 

Poiret.    EleusineJUiformis,  Pers.  Syn.  i.  p.  87. 
caruleus,  per.    See  Sesleria  carulea. 
falcatus,  per.  hooked-spiked,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope.  Campuloa,  R.  S. 

Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  617. 
gracilis,  ann.  slender  one-rowed,  nat.  Virginia.    Campuloa  mono- 

stachya,  ibid.  616. 
hirsutus,  ann.  hairy,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope,  ibid.    Campuloa  hirsuta, 

Cynosurus   falcata,    Thunb.      Dactyloctenium   falcattuup^ 

Willd.  Enum.  H.  Berol.  ii.  p.  1030. 
trisetus,  ann.  three-awned,  nat.  Mexico.  Cynos.  gracilis,  Cavan.  i. 

t.  6.  f.  3.  Mgopogon  trisetus,  R.  S.  L.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  806. 
paspaloides,  paspalum-like,  nat.  C.  G.  Hope,  Jamaica,  America. 

Eustachys  petraa.  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  613.    Agrostis 

complanata,  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  96.     Andropogon  Capensis, 

Houtt.  Linn.     Schultesia  petraa. 
submuticus,  ann.  scarce-awned,  nat.  S.  Amer.    Humb.  et  Bonpl. 

Eustachys  submutica. 
Indicus,  ann.  Indian,  nat.  India.   linn.  Sp.  PI.  i.  p.  106.   In  gar- 
dens.    Cynosurus  pectinatus,  et  Panicum  compressum,  Pas^ 
plum  dissectum  of  authors. 
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CYNOSURUS  mucronatus,  atm.  mucronate,  nat.  N.  America* 

Eleusine  mucronata,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  682. 
.  racemasus,  ann.  branching,  nat.  India«     Eleurine  raeentasa,  ibid, 
p.  683. 
ecJdnaiui,  arm.  rough-fipiked,  indig.    June.    Sm.  &igL  FL  i. 
p.  137.   E.  Bot.  1. 1333.   Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  217.   Ckryturus 
echinatus,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  806. 
Lima,  atm.  imbricated,  nat.  Spain.    July.    Linn.  Spec  106. 

Dineba  Lima,  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  712. 
coracanus,  atm.  thicknspiked,  nat.  East  Indies.    Augast    linn. 

Spec.  106.     Eleusine  coracana,  ibid.  p.  681. 
aureus,  arm.  golden  dog's-tail  grass,  nat.  Germ.    Host.  y.  iii. 

t.  4.     Chrysurus  cynosuroides,  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  806. 
erucaformis,  per.  linear-spiked,  nat.  Germ,  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  Russia.    Host.  ▼.  iii.  t.  6.    BeckmarUa  erucifarmis, 
Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  89.    C.  erucafarmis,  R.  F.  W. 
Mgypticus,  arm.  creeping,  nat.  Africa  and  Asia.  August.   Hort. 
Kew.  i.  p.  163.     Leptochloa  nmcronata,  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 
p.  618. 
durtis,  arm.    See  Poa  dura.     . 
CHLORIS.      Green    finch-grass.      Generic    character:  florets 
pointing  one  way,  3  to  6-flowered,  terminating  floret  incom- 
plete or  abortive  ;  calyx,  valves  membranaceous,  permanent ; 
corolla,  valves  emarginate,  inferior  one  quadrifid  between 
the  lobes,  bristled  on  the  back  midway ;  spikelets  filiform,  4  or 
more.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg. 

*  Species  oneflau^ered. 
pankea,  per.  panic-like,  nat.  E.  Indies.    Willd.  Spec.  i.  p.  923. 
foliosa,  per.  leafy,  nat.  Porto  Rico  and  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 

ibid.  924. 
ciUata,  arm.  ciliated,  nat.  Jamaica,  ibid.  p.  926.    Andropogon 

pubescens,  Hort.  Kew. 
radiata,  arm.  rayed,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  in  cultivated  ground.    Humb. 
et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.  134.     Cynosurus  scopa- 
rius,  Chloris  scoparia,  Agrostis  radiata,  Andropogon fascicu" 
lotus  auctorum. 
ineomphta,  arm.  incomplete,  nat.  E.  Indies.   R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i. 

p.  607. 
pallida,  ann.  pale,  nat.  S.  of  France,  ibid.    Andropogon  provin- 

cialis,  Retz,  Obs. 
harbata,  ann.  bearded,  nat.  £.  Indies.     R.  L.  S.  Yeg^  i.  p.  608. 
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CELOEIS  pofydacfyla,  mm.  buiidled*q>ik«l,  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid. 
Afidropogan  iarbaium,  Linn. 
ekgims,  tarn,  elegant,  nat.  8.  Amer.    Humb.efe  Bonpl.  Nov. 

Gener.  et  Spec.  i.  p.^09. 
tompreua,  sun.  conpressed,  nat.  S.  of  France.    R*  S.  liiHu  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.609. 
pubescens,  ann.  pubeacent^  nat  Peru;  ibid.  p.  610. 
f)erUrioose^  ana.  ventricose,  nat.  Port  Jaduon.    BroiRivProdr.  i. 

p.  186. 
truncaia,  asm.  tmncated,  nat.  Port  Jackson,  ibid.  1.  c.    R.  S.  L. 

Sys.  Veg.  i-  p.  610. 
^dhariaUa,  ann.  divaricated,  nat.  N.  HoU..fl)id. 
pwniUo;  am.  dwarfisb,  nat.  N.  HoU.,  ibid.    R.  8.  L.  S.  V.  i.  610. 

*♦  Species  many^cwered. 
penicillata,  ann.  pencilled,  nat.  E.  Indies,  ibid.    Cynoeurus  peni- 

cillatus,  VaM. 
pmstfota,  asm.  prostrate,  nat.  Malabar,  ibid.    Dactylotenis  pro- 
sbrata,   Rhabdochlomn  wmcronatum,    Chhris  poUfstachya 
auctorum. 
tetrapogon,  ann.  nat.  Cassam.      Tetrapogon  villanu,  Desfont. 

R.  S.  L.  S.V.  i.p.  611. 
elongata,  ann.  elongated,  -nat.  Timor,  ibid. 

fikformU,  ann.  slender,  nat. ?  ibid. 

diiUehaphffUa,  per.  two*rowed,  nat.  8.  Amer.,  ibid. 
rettua,  per.  retuse-hnsked,  nat.  8.  Amer.,  ibid. 
dolkhostachya,  per.  loose-bundled,  nat.  Philippine  Isles,  ibid. 
crinita,  arm.  long-pawned,  nat.  Philippine  Isles,  ibid. 
•    rufescetu,  ann.  reddish,  nat.  Philippine  Isles,  ibid. 

graciUiy  per.  slender,  nat.  8.  Amer.  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  (}ener. 

et  Spec.  i.  p.  136. 
digUariOy  ann.  fingered,  nat.  8.  Amer.,  ibid. 
dubia,  per.  doubtful,  nat.  8.  Amer.,  ibid.  p.  1^7. 
EU8TACHYS.    Bustadbys.    Generic  character ;  ealyx  2*valved, 
>2-flowered,  mferior  valve   ovate,   emarginate,  awn  bristly; 
awn  dorsal  oblique,  superior  husk  acute :  corolla,  unisexual 
floret   sessile,  2-valved,    awnless,   inferior   husk  mucronate, 
superior  acute,  nearly  bifid;  biseinial  floret  sub-pedicelled, 
terminating,  husks  obtuse,  awnless,  sessile;  florets  spiked, 
filigerod.    R.  S.  L.  8.  Veg. 
petrtca.    See  Cynosurtu  pa^loides. 
snbpmtica.    See  Cynoiurus  submuticus. 
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BIPLACHKE.  Diplftdme.  Genetic  charfteter:  talifx  /-9^ 
flowered^  apex  of  the  enpeiior  valve  mucronate  i  corolla,  in- 
ferior valve  bilacinate,  bristly  between  the  lobes  or  lacines, 
superior  subtrunoated,  emorginate^;  paiiiicte  siniple,  branch- 
ing,  bmnehes  alternate^  riender,  or  filiform.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys. 

•       Veg.    ••     ■  ■■ ^-      ^^:  .-.  .     .     :- 

fastUmiarWf  atm*  bundled,  nat.  America^  Illinois,  ibid.    Frntuca 

fascicularis.  Lam. 
Jtisea^  €mn.  brown^  nat  Egypt,  ibid^    FesCue4i  fmedrlittn*  Sp. 
PI.  i.  p.  109. 
ENNEAPOGON.  Nine-brisded  graM.  Generic  eharaeter :  jpiAeAr^x 
scattered,  2-3*4owered :  «d/y^;  ^1M  longer  4lian.flie  flowers, 
inferior  less ;   corolla,  exterior  valve  with  9  bristles,  nearly 
equal,  margin^  bearded^  superior  valve^^iwnlescf,  eiiti]%,  ^rather 
obtuse ;  style  two-parted  ;  spike  simple. 
gracilis,  ann.  slender,  nat.  If.  Hollaiid.    fi.^  Prddr.  i.  p.  186. 

Pappophofum  gradle,  

purpurascens,  ann.  purple,  nat.  N.  Hdlaikli  ibid.   -Pap.  purpu- 

^'aseens^  - 

palUdus,  am.  pale,  nat.  If«  HoUttud,  ibid.    Pap.  pallidum, 
nigricans,  aim.  blackish,  nat.  N.  Holland,  ibid.    Pap.  nigricans. 
pUeoides,  tf«m.^»t^8-t«3,  nat.  S.  America  ?    R.  S.  L.  Sys.  Veg.  i. 
.  p^616«      **  *-4       . .  . 
TRIRAPHIS.     Generic  character:   calyx  2  or  many-flowered, 
snperictr  flortif  neuter ;>on>/&7,  inf^or  valve  wttii  3  straight 
awns  rising  from  the  apex,  sufterior  awnlees ;  panitle  com- 
pound; ^AEe&ts>2-Mfwed.    Brownr 
puf^ens,'arm.  pungent,  nat.  N.  Holland.    Brown,  Prodr.  i.  185. 

R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  617. 
ntoUis,  atm.  soft^  nat;  N.  Holland,  ibid.    R.  S.  L«  Sytf.  Veg.  i. 
p.  ftl7.  i    w^ 

KOELERIA.     Ko^ria.     Generic  character:    cafyx  2^valved, 
^^-Oofvrered,  floveta  shiorter  ;coro^  2«vldved,  iflftner,  en- 
tire, bristled,  superior,  bifid;  panicle  spike4ike,  branches 
heafiedi.  •        ;  • 

cristata,  per.  crested,  indig.    Aira  cristata,  Lmn.  iSpee.  p.  94. 
Poa  cristata,  Willd.  Spec.    See  Aira  cristata,  R.  8.-  Linn. 
Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  620. 
p.  cristafyf  pyramidaUs,  pyramidBd.    P««  pyramiddH^  ibid.  ^ 
y.  cristata  gracHis,  slender,  Poa  nitida.  Lam.,  ibid. 
d.  cristata  grand^/s,  htger-floweii^4bld. 
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KOELERIA^  9.  eristata  violaaia,  violet^coloured.  R.  S:  Liim« 
Sys,  Veg.  i.  p.  620.  In  dry  elevated  soils,  wd  on  walls, 
over  Europe. 
lobata,  per.  Daciylis  lobata,  Marsch.  a  Bieberst,  Fl.  Taur.  Cauc. 
i.  p.  67,  n.  170.  Aira  eristata.  Smith  ?  Aira  glauca,  Flo. 
Germ.  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  620.  See  Aira  eristata. 
gkmca,  per.  glaucous,  Aira  glauca.    Flo.  Oerm.  nat.  sandy  soils 

near  Wittenberg. 
Pemisylvanica,  per.  PennsylVanian,  nat.  America.    R.  S.  L.  Sys. 

Veg.  i.  p.  621. 
albeseens,  per.  whitish-coloured,  nat.  France,  ibid.  p.  622. 
Valesiaca,  per.  smooth-cuhned,  nat.  Switzerland,  ibid.     Aira 

Valesiaea,  All.  auct. 
setacea,per.  bristly,  nat.  Spain,  ibid.     Koeleria  tuberosa,  Festuea 

splendens,  et  Poa  pectinata  auctorum. 
hirsuta,  ann.  hairy,  nat.  France.    R.  S.  L.  S.  Veg.  i.  p.  622. 

Aira  hirsuta.  Hall.     Festuea  hirsuta,  Decand, 
viUosa,  ann.  villous,  nat.  Sweden.     Koe.  pubescem,  Phalaris  pu- 
bescens,  Phalaris  Barrelieri,   Aira  pubeseens,   Alopeeurus 
Uttoretu,  Holcus  arenarius,  et  Aira  ciliaris  auctorum. 
pkleoides,  per.  cat's-tail,  nat.  N.  of  Europe.    R.  S.  L.  Sys.  Veg. 
i.  p.  622.    Festuea  eristata,  Linn.  Spec«    Festuea  phkoides, 
Poa  phkoides,  Bromus  trivialis,  Bromus  alopeeuroides,  &c. 
.    auctorum. 
hispida,  ann.  hispid,  nat.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    Festuea 
hispida,  Cynosurus  phkoides  wictomm. 

brachystaehya,  ann.   nat. ?      Koeleria  avenacea,  Festuea 

phkoides,    Bromus  pkleoides,    Festuea  eristata,    Panieum 
Astraeanieum,  Avena  panieea,  8cc.  auctorum. 
macilenta,  ann.  nat.  France.    R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  i.  p.  626. 
AGROPYRUM.    Agropyrum,  or  spurious  wheat.    Generic  cha- 
racter :  3-9-flowered,  valves  acute,  shorter,  entire ;  eoroUa,  in- 
ferior valve  entire,  sometimes  a  little  toothed,  apex  bristled, 
the  bristles  often  very  short,  or  wanting,  superior  valve  emar- 
ginate  or  two-dented ;  spike  compound,  rachis  jointed,  in- 
dented ;  spikehts  sessile,  or  on  very  short  foot-stalks.  R.  S.  L. 
S.V. 
juneeum.    See  Tritieum  junceum. 
aeutum,  per.  acute-husked  spurious  wl^eat,  nat.  France.    R.  S. 

L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  751.     Triiicum  aeutum,  Decand. 
attenuatum,  per.  attenuated^  nat.  S.  Amer.,  ibid« 
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AOROPYRUM  rigidwn,  per.  rigid,  nat.  Bohemia,  ibid.,  p.  752. 

Triticum  rigidum,  Fl.  Gcr. 
a,  scabria,  per.  rough-husked. 
^.  hevibus,per.  smootb-huaked. 
7.  pilosus,  per.  piloae-leaTed. 

i.  mbenervibus,  per.  plain  husked.    TV.  intermedium,  var.  Ghtud. 
glaucum,  per.  glaucous,  nat.  Genu.  Host.  Gram.    Trit.  glaucum. 

oUusfflarum,  per.  nat. ?    Decand.  Fl.  Fr. 

pungens,  per.    See  Triticum  repens,  var. 

deiuifiorum,  per.  dense-flowered,  nat.  Siberia.    R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i. 

p.  763. 
giganteum,  per.  gigantic.    See  Trit.  elongatum. 
repens,  per.    See  Triticum  repens. 
a,  subuiatum,  per.  awl-husked. 
/5,  dumetorum,  per.  Wood. 
7.  Vaillantianumrper.  short  awned. 
h.  Leersianum,  per.  two  or  three  spiculed. 
I.  capiUare,  per.  hair-awned. 

If.  imbricatum,  per*  imbricated.    R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  756. 
•Sibiricum,  per.  Siberian.     Trit.  Sibiricum,  ibid. 
caninum.    See  Triticum  caninum. 
vaginam,  per.  sheathing,  nat.  S.  Amer.  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  Triticum 

vaginans,  Pers. 
di$tichum,  per.  two-rowed,  nat.  C.  Q.  Hope.    R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i. 

p.  766. 
prostratum,  per.  prostrate,  nat.  arid  deserts,  Afirica.    Triticum 

prostratum,  Secak  prostratum,  Trit.pumilum,  Secalepumi- 

lum,  Agro.  pumilum  auctorum,  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  757. 
Orientak,  ann.  Eastern^  nat.  Eastern  Archipelago,  ibid. 
imbricatum,  per.  imbricated,  nat.  Caucasus,  ibid. 
cristatum,  per.  crested.     See  Bramus  cristatui.     Triticum  oris- 

tatum.  Host.  Gram. 
scabrum,  per.  rough,  nat.  Van  Diemen's  Land.    Triticum  sea- 

brum.  Brown,  Prodr.  i.  p.  178. 
pectinatum,  per.  comb-like,  nat.  Van  Diemen,  ibid.     Triticum 

pectinatum. 
variegatum,  per.  ymegBited,  ikSit. ?   Cult.  Hort.  Wob.   Trit. 

variegatum. 

*  Doubtful  species. 
JUiforme,  per.  slender.    R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  760.    Triticum  fili- 

forme,  Poir. 
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AOROPYRUM  bicome,  anri.  two-homed  basked,  nat.  Egypi. 
Triticum  Income,  Frosk. 

biflorum,  arm,  two-flowered,  nat. ?  high  rocky  situatioiis  on 

Mount  Matajura.    R.  S.L.  S.  V.  i*  p.  760.     ^ 

subulatum,  arm,  awl-husked,  nat.  Aleppo,  ibid.  p.  761. 
'*  Perutnantm,  pet:  Ttit.  Petwoianmn,  Itniv,  ibid^  p.^7.61.  - 
TRITICUM.  Wheat*grass.  Generic  character  :  calyx,  a  conunon 
receptacle  elongated  into  a  spike,  husks  2  vahres,  many- 
flowered  ;  corolla  2-valved,  spear-shaped,  exterior  valve  ven- 
tricose,  obtuse,  with  a  point  or  an  awn  ;•  the  interior  valve 
flat ;  seed  ovate,  oblong,  at  both  ends  obtuse,  convex  on  one 
side  and  ftfivowed  on  the  other.  • 

caninum,  per.  bearded  perennial  whest-grass,  indigo  July.  Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  184.  E.  Boi  t.  1372.  Hort.  Graifl.  Fo*  93. 
Willd.  Elymus  caninus.  Agropyruni  caninkm,-  R.  9.  L.  S. 
V.i.  p.766. 

repens,  per.  creeping*rooted,  or  couch-grass,  indig.  July  and 
August.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  182.  Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  307. 
E.  Bot.  909.     Agropyrumrepem,  R.  S.  L..  S.  Vv 

glaucescens,  per.  glaucous  pilose-leated,  indig^^  Fl*  Brit.  •!. 
p.  160. 

ebmgatum,  per.  long<*spiked,  nat.  Germ.  -  July.  Host.  ii.  1. 18. 
Agropyrum  giganteum,  R.  S.  L.  S.  V. 

jnneeum^.per.  rush-leaved,- itidig;  July;  E.  Bot,  8-14.  Agro- 
pyrum junceum,  R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  760. 

cri$taium,  per.  crested  wheat-grass.  July.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 
p.  484..   Br0mia  cristaium,Uort.GT9m.¥o.20Bu 

loliaceum,  ann.  darnel-like  wheat-grass,  indig.  June  and  July. 
Si».  Engl.  Fl.  i.  f.  1«4;    E.Bot.  t.  221.    ^ 

/eiie//t<m,  ann.  dwarfwheat-grass,  nat.  Spain.  July.  Host.  ii.  t.  26. 

Mtionm,  ann.  spring  wheat,  nat.  unknown.  -  Willd.  476$ 

hybemum,  ann.  Lammas  wheat,  nat/  myLnown*    Moris.  Hist. 
.    s.8,t.  ll,f.l. 

1.  var.  muticum,  ann.  red  LememUis  Wheat,  iM.  unknown.    Park. 

Theat.  1120,f;L 

2.  var.  spica  et  grants  rubentibus,  red,  or  Kentish  wheat.     Raii. 

Hist.  1237,  Synon.  386. 

3.  var.  spica  et  grants  aUns,  white  wheat.    Raii.  Hist.  1237, 

Synon.  386. 

4.  vflET.  aristis  nmniium,  red-eared  bearded  wheat.    Moris.  Hist. 

s.  8,  t.  1. 
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TRITICUM  6.  rwr.  album,  white-eared  bearded  wheat,     Moris. 

Hist.  iii.  176. 
In  R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  the  fbllowiiig  arrangement  of  the  yarieties 
of  Triticum  astivum  occurs,  i.  p.  762. 
1.  Varieties  with  smooth  ears  and  awnless  spikelets  or  ears. 
a.  Trit.  vulgare  autumnale,  with  white  spikes  and  yellow  com. 

b. ,  with  yellowish-red  ears  and  yellow 

com,  grain  larger  than  in  var.  a. 
c.  a.  Trit.  vulgare  autumnale,  with  white  ears  and  white  grain, 
seed  almost  round. 

c.  b.  Trit.  vulgare  autumnale,  with  longer  and  more  transparent 

grain. 

d.  a.  Trit.  vnlg.  vernum,  spike  yellowish-red,  smaller  than  var.  b. 

d.  b. ,  with  gi*ain  much  larger,  culms  more 

slender. 

e.  a.  Trit.  vulg.  vernum,  spike  short,  four-angled,  reddish-brown. 

e.  b. ,  spike  whitish.     See  Trit.  compactum. 

2.  Varieties  with  smooth  spikes,  and  awned. 
t.  a.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spike  reddish-brown,  awn  deciduous 
when  ripe,  seed  large,  culms  feeble,  husks  glaucous,  plum- 
coloured. 

f.  b.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spike  white,  shorter,  culms  less,  and 

feeble. 

g.  a.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spike  white,  fleshy,  somewhat  four- 

angled,  awns  partly  deciduous. 

g.  b.  Trit.  vulg.  vernum,  QVfns  long,  straight,  spike  short. 

h.  a. ,  autumnale,  spike  white,  ruffous,  compact,  awns 

divaricate,  permanent. 

h.  b.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spikes,  awns  reddish-brown,  divari- 
cate. 

h.  y.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spikes  shorter. 

i.  a. ,     spikes    ruffous,    compact,    awns 

crowded,  ruffous. 

i.  b.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spikes  short,  thick  (similar  to  Triti- 
cum compositum). 

k*.      Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spike  white,  fleshy,  awns  black,  seed 
white,  large,  and  turgid. 

1.  a.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spike  white,  rather  slender,  awns 
black,  culms  slender,  weak. 
'  1.  b.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spike  whitish,  awns  black,  culm 
slender,  hollow,  husks  shining. 
I 
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3.  Spikes^  vUlae  amUesf. 

TRITICUM  m.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spike  awnless,  vilkme,  grey, 
culnis  hoUow,  seefi  golden  ot^oi^  be^id^at  one  end.  - 

4.  Spike$  bearded  vHhte* 

n.  a,  Ttit^  vtdg.  aut$mnafe,  spike  ash-blu^  coloured,  villose^  awns 

blacky  spike  slender,  culms  feeble^  seed  convex,  awns  often 

deci4uous  when  ripe« 
n.  b.  Trit,  vulg.  autumnale,  awns  gieyisb-brown,  spikq  small, 

bluish, 
n.  y.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spikes  and  awns  whitish-ash  co- 

loufed. 
o.  a.  Trit.  vulg.  autumnale,  spike  short,  fleshy,  turgid,  awned, 

bnownish,  culm  feeble.     Triticum  turgidum,  which  see. 
0.  bf  Trrit.  vidg.  autumnale,  spikes  and  awns  whitish, 
p.      Trit.  vulg.  spike  fleshy,    large,   somewhat  ash-coloured, 

long  awned,  seed  homy-hard,  culm  feeble. 
faitwmua^  ann.  long  pyramidal  spiked.     Cult.  S.  Spain,  R.  S. 

L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  764. 
Gaertnerianum,  ann.  Gaertner's.    Cult.  Spain,  ibid. 
platystflchyum,  ann.  compresSed  spiked.    Cult.  ibid. 
cochleare,  ann.  spoon-shaped.    Cult.  ibid. 
Cevallos,  ann.  Cevallo's.    Cult.  ibid. 
durum,  ann.  hard-grained.    Cult.  Barbary,  ibid.,  p.  766.    Triti- 

aim  villosum.  Host.  Gram.  v.  t.  6  ? 
siculum,  ann.  small  dagger-form.   Cult  Sicily,  Asia,  ibid.,  p.  766. 
hordetformis,  ann.  barley-like.    Cult.  Austria.     Host.  Ghrain.  iv. 

t6. 
eompac/ttut^  ^rmt.  close-headed.  CultStyria.  Host.  Ghram.  iv.  t.  7. 
atratum,  am.  ibid.,  t.  8.    Cult.  Austria. 

*  Species  with  leafy  husks. 
Polomcum,  ann.  (which  see). 

2.  Species  with  the  hardened  calyx  holding  the  ripe  seed. 
*  Spikes  opposite,  compressed, 
mmocpccum,  ann.  (which  see). 

cienfuegos,  ann.    Cult.,  Austria.    R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  767. 
Baukndronn.  Bauhini's,  ibid. 

**  Species  with  compressed  even  spikes. 
speUtk,  am*  (which  see). 

Uncultivated  or  wild  species. 
Hispanicum,  ann.  Spanish.     Festuca   maritima,  Linn.  Spec. 

Plant,  ii.  p.  110. 
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TRITIOUM  squarronm,  am.  angular,  nat  Egjrpt.    R.  S.  L.  S. 

Veg.  i.  p.  768- 
iHliosmn,  ami.    See  Secak  vittosum. 
campestre,  ann.  Secale  campestre,  Schult.    Sub  Secali  sylvestri. 

Host.  Oram.  ir.  t  2. 
Creticum,  arm.  Crete,  nat.  Crete  and  Corsica.    Willd.  Spec.  i. 

p.  472. 
^pntulosum,  per.  spine-leaved.    R.  S.  L.  S.  V.  i.  p.  769. 
JEgihpsy  atm.  nat*  (Georgia.    Levant.    See  Mgihps  squarrosa, 

ibid. 
c&mposUttfn,  ann.  many-epiked  wheat.  Moris.  Hist.  a.  8,t.  I,  f.  7. 
turgidum,  ann.  Barbary  wheat,  ibid.  s.  8,  t.  1,  f.  14. 
UnMumum,  ami.  simple-spiked.     Trit.  turgidum,  var.  ? 
yar.  1.  quadrahtm,  ami.  cone-wheat,  ibid.  f.  13. 
Pokmeum,  ami.  P<dish  wheat,  ibid.  s.  8,  t.  1,  f.  8.    Host. 

€rram.  iii.  t.  31. 
SpeUa,  ami.  Spelt  wheat,  ibid.  s.  8,  t.  6,  f.  1.    Host.  Oram.  iii. 

t.  30. 
var.  zea  imylacea,  ibid.  s.  8,  t.  6,  f.  3.     Host.  Grram.  iii.  t.  29. 
momfcoccum,  ann.  one-grained  wheat.    Moria  Hist.  s.  8,  t.  6, 

f.  2.     Zea  Briza.    Host.  iii.  t.  32. 

The   Festuca  myvanUy  having  but  one  stamen,    stands  an  exception  to  this 

arrangement. 


This  Catalogue  contains  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
distinct  species  and  varieties  of  the  proper  grasses,  of  which,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  ; ' 
but,  as  the  discoveries  of  Botanists  still  continue  to  add  to  the' 
nuinber  of  new  species  and  varieties,  the  tenn  compkte  cannot  be 
api^ed  to  this  enumeration.  The  highly  valuable  and  impiHtant 
Works  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smitii,  of  Brown,  Humboldt,  and 
Bonpland,  DecandoUe,  Poiret,  and  other  eminent  Botanistis, 
have  of  late  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  Agriculturist  many 
new  species  of  grasses. 

As  every  different  soil  produces  grasses  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
as  no  other  kinds  can  be  established  or  cultivated  upon  it  without 
first  changing  its  nature  to  resetnble  that  which  produced  the 
kinds  of  grasses  we  wish  to  intiroduce, — it  becomes  a  point  of  the 
first  importance,  in  making  experiratots  on  different  species  of  this^ 
numerous  fiunily  of  plants,  and  in  stating  the  results,  to  determine 
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with  svffident  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  diffelent  toils 
employed,  and  to  describe  them  accordin^y.  It  may  here  be 
unnecessary  to  state^  that  the  basis  of  every  improvement  in  the 
cultivation  of  grasses  is,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  those  species  only 
which  are  adapted  to  the  soil ;  or,  to  change  the  nature  of  unsuit* 
able  soils  to  that  which  is  fitted  for  the  growth  of  grasses  most 
desirable  to  be  cultivated ;  and  unless  this  important  point  is  in  * 
the  first  place  attended  to  fuUy,  disappointment,  rather  than  sue- 
cess,  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  labours  of  the  Farmer. 

In  many  instances,  where  experiments  have  been  mt&de  on  the 
produce  of  plants,  this  very  essential  point  has  been  too  much 
disregarded.  It  is  to  this  only  we  can  look  for  a  aatis&etory 
reason  to  reconcile  the  discordance  of  results  obtained  from  expe- 
riments made  on  the  same  plant  by  difierent  persons  equally  emi- 
nent for  agricultural  knowledge.  From  the  same  source,  in.  a 
great  measure,  will  be  found  to  proceed  the  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  impoverishing  effects  of  different  plants  to  the  soil* 
It  is  well  known  that  on  certain  soils  some  plants  have  greater 
impoverishing  effects  than  on  others ;  and  though  the  preptmtiim 
of  the  land,  and  quantity  of  manure  applied,  &c.,  should  be  the 
same  in  two  cases,  yet  a  specific  diffa*ence  in  the  nature  of  the 
soils  will  give  different  results  as  to  their  produce  and  impover- 
ishing effects. 

The  terms  adopted  to  denote  different  soils  have  been  used 
without  due  precision,  or  rather,  the  terms  have  had  no  definite 
idea  affixed  to  them.  The  term  loam,  for  instance,  is  defined  by 
one  to  be  a  fat  earth  or  marl,  and  by  others  a  mixture  of  clay, 
sand,  and  calcareous  earth,  without  stating  the  proportions. 
In  general,  on  referring  to  books  on  Agriculture  and  Gsurdening,. 
we  are  directed  tq  a  hazel  loam,  a  brown  loam,  clayey  loam,  or  to 
a  huli^  sandy  soil^  bog  soil,  peat  earth,  garden  mould,  8cc. ;  but 
from  tha.  want  of  proper  definitions  of  these  terms,  it  is  perplexing^ 
or  nearly  impracticable,  to  determine  which  kind  of  soil  is  meant. 
I  have  examined  above  fifty  Kinds  of  soil  and  composts,  collect, 
with  their  local  names,  in  diffbt^ent  parts  of  the  country,  and,  ia 
several  instances,  soils  of  the  s^me  name  were  found  to  differ 
greatly  in  their  natural  qualities* 

The  method  of  determining  the  nature  of  soils  by  chemical 
analysis  has  been  of  late  years  so  much  simplified  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  that  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  every  practical  person  to 
ascertain  with  comparative  fecility  the  qualities  of  any  kind  of 
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toil/ and  consequently  to  describe  the  same  without  any  risk  of 
being  misundet^tood,  which  before  this  was  absolutely  unavoid- 
able. 

All  soils  consist  of  sand  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  and 
impalpable  earthy  matter ;  when,  therefore,  the  exact  proportions 
in  which  these  are  combined  in  a  soil  are  known,  widi  tiieir  ge- 
neral properties,  it  shews  directly  to  which  class  of  soil  it  belongs  ; 
whether  to  the  loamy,  clayey,  calcareous,  sandy,  peaty,  &c. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,'* 
states  the  proportions  of  sand  and  impalpable  earthy  matter,  to 
which  the  terms  usually  adopted  should  be  limited.  "  The  term 
sandy  should  never  be  applied  to  any  soil  that  does  not  at  least 
contain  seven-eighths  of  sand ;  sandy  soils  that  effervesce  with 
acids,  should  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  calcareous  sandy 
soil,  to  distinguish  them  fix)m  those  that  are  siUceous.  The  term 
clayey  should  not  be  i^lied  to  any  land  that  contains  less  than 
one-sixth  of  impalpable  earthy  matter,  not  considerably  effer- 
vescing with  acids;  the  word  loam  should  be  limited  to  soils 
containing  at  least  one-third  of  impalpable  earthy  matter.  A  soil 
to  be  considered  as  peaty  ought  to  contain  at  least  one-half  of 
vegetable  matter."  These  may  be  considered  as  the  generic  cha- 
racters of  soils,  and  determined  by  a  very  simple  process  —  that  of 
washing  the  impalpable  earthy  matter  of  the  soil  from  the  sandy 
portion,  and  by  drying  and  ascertaining  their  respective  weights, 
when  the  application  of  an  acid  shews  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
calcareous  or  siliceous  kinds  of  soil. 

The  results  of  all  my  observations  in  these  experiments  on 
grasses,  and  likewise  in  the  cultivation  of  a  large  collection  of 
plants  on  various  kinds  of  soil,  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  particular  soils  for  particular  plants, 
depends,  in  a  general  sense,  on  the  due  proportions  of  sand  and 
impalpable  earthy  matter  of  which  they  consist.  If  writers, 
therefore,  on  the  comparative  produce  of  plants,  whether  of  the 
fium  or  the  garden,  would  only  thus  far  describe  the  nature  of  the 
soils  employed  in  their  experiments,  the  benefit  of  it  would  be  felt 
and  duly  appreciated  by  every  practical  person  ;  but  more  so,  by 
those  who  wish  to  repeat  such  experiments.  But  misconception 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  soils  employed  in  experiments  must 
•be  effbctnaDy  prevent^  by  ascertainmg  the  number  and  propor- 
tion of  tiiie  constituent  parts,  because  the  smallest  difference  in 
the  natural  qualities  6f  soils  is  thereby  detected.     It  would  surely 
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assist  in  raising  the  art  of  Agriculture  to  the  certainty  of  «cietice, 
if,  in  all  experiments  on  the  comparatiye  produce  of  plants,  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  properties  of  Uie  subsoil, 
were  accurately  determined. 

The  following  details  are  intended  to  shew  the  nature  of  those 
soils  which  have  been  employed  in  this  series  of  experiments  on 


1.     Poor  Siliceous  Sandy  Soil, 

400  grains,  deprived  of  its  moisture,  consisted  of 

Fine  sand,  chiefly  siliceous  -^  -    337  grains. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk  -  -        2 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter  destructible 

by  fire.  -  -  .  -        4 

Silica,  or  the  pure  matter  of  the  earth  of  flints  32 

Alumina,  or  the  pure  matter  of  clay  -  10 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -  .        5 

Soluble  matter,  principally  saline  -        2 , 

Loss        .  -        8 


400 

II.     Siliceous  Sandy  Soil,  or  Hungry  Sand. 

400  grains,  deprived  of  moisture,  gave  of 

Fine  siliceous  sand             -            ,            . 
Carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk 

355  grains. 
4 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter  destructible 

by  fire    -           -            - 
Silica,  or  the  pure  matter  of  the  earth  of  flints 

6 
11 

Alumina,  or  pure  clay         .... 
Oxide  of  iron          .... 

6 
3 

Soluble  v^etable  and  saline  matters 

Loss        - 

3 
12 

400 

Obs.  This  soil,  which  was  ecHnparativdy  barren  without  the 
firequent  appUcation  of  large  portions  of  manure,  and  which  had 
only  a  transient  effect,  was  permaq^y  ferti^Bed  by  the  applies- 
tion  of  tenacious  clay,  (No.  |x.) 
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III.    He€Uh  Soil,  or  Black  Siliceous  Moor  Soil. 

400  grains,  deprived  of  moisture,  gate  of 

Fine  Band,  principally  siliceous       -            -  315  grains. 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter        «            -  66 

Silica 9 

Alumina,  or  the  pure  matter  of  oky            -  2 

Oxide  of  iron          -            -            -            -  2 

Soluble  matter,  principally  vegetable  extract 

and  common  sdt  -  -  ^6 

Loss        -            -  1 


400 


IV.    JUch  SiHceoui  Soil,  or  kick  Sandy  SoiL 


400  grains,  deprived  of  moisture,  afforded  of 

Fine   sand,   chiefly   siUceous   and   partly 

calcareous          -           .           -           - 

298  grains 

Coarse  gravel         -           -           -           - 

9 

Carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk 

3 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       .           .           - 

1      . 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter  destructible 

by  fire 

30 

SiUca         -           .           -           -           - 

81 

Alumina,  or  the  matter  of  pure  clay 

8 

Oxide  of  iron 

4 

Soluble  matter,  consisting  of  vegetable  ex- 

tract and  phoeph&te  of  time 

4 

Lttto 

12 

400 


Obs.  This  soil,  when  on  a  clayey  subsoil*  produced  laige  crops 
f<Nr  two  successive  seasons,  but  afterwards  required  a  regular 
suppty  of  maiiure.  When  the  subsoil  was  porous,  oac  consisted  of 
gravel,  the  produce  was  very  inferior.  It  is  properly  a  hungry 
wAl,  and  lequires  an  addition  of  clay  and  calcareous  earth  to 
render  it  ptoaanenfly  fertile. 
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V.     Sandy  Loam,  or  Brompton  Common  Loam^ 

400  grains,  depnTed  of  moisture,  consisted  of 
Fine  sand,  partly  siliceous  and  partly  calca- 
reous               .  -     :       -            -            -  280  grains. 
Carbonate  of  lime               -            -            -  4 
Carbonate  of  magnesia     -  -         ~  -         -  -  1 
Decomposing  vegetable  matter       -            -  19 
Silica         -            .         -  -         -  .            -63 
Alumina,  or  matter  of  pure  clay      -            -*  16 
Oxide  of  iron       -  -            -            -            -  .  4 
Soluble  matter,  principally  vegetable  extract 
and  sulphate  of  potash    -            -           '^  4 
Loss      -           -            -  20 

400 

Ob$.  This  soil  affords  an  illustration  of  the  term  loam,  in  its 
general  acceptation  among  husbandmen  and  gardeners  in  thd 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

VI.    Rich  Blatk  Clayey  Loam. 
400  grains  of  the  entire  soil  consisted  of 


Water  of  absorption 
Fine  sand 

- 

66  grains. 
-     166 

Carbonate  of  lime 

. 

20 

Vegetable  matter 
SUica 

- 

-      39 
.      61 

Alumina 

. 

.      20 

Oxide  of  iron 

- 

6 

Soluble  matter,  saline  and 

vegetable 
Loss 

.        4 
-21 

400 

VII.     Clayey  Loam, 

400  grains,  freed  from  moisture,  gave  of 

Fine  sand,  partly  calcareous  and  partly  sili- 
ceous     -  -  -  -  .-     190  grains. 
Carbonate  of  lime               ...  .        8 

Carry  forward        198 
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Brought  forward  198 

Vegetable  matter                -           -            -  18 

Silica 110 

Alumina    -      .     -            -            -            -  68 
Oxide  of  iron         -            -            -            -  7 
Soluble  vegetable  and  saline  mafltrs,  prin- 
cipally sulphate  of  magnesia       -           -  5 
«                                                  Loss        -           -  4 

400 
VIII.     Tenacious  Clay. 

400  grains,  deprived  of  moisture,  consisted  of 

Fine  sand               -            -            -  -     150  grains. 

Vegetable  matter                -            -  -      10 

Carbonate  of  lime               -            -  -      25 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       -            -  -        2 

Silica HI 

Alumina                -           -            -  •65 

Oxide  of  iron         -            -            -  -8 

Soluble  saline  matter,  chiefly  sulphate  of 

lime/and  a  little  sulphate  of  m^esia  •      11 

Loss        -  -      19 

400 
IX.    Rich  Alluvial  Soil,  partly  formed  by  the  Deposition  o/Jhu^ 

ing  Water. 
400  grains,  deprived  of  moisture,  gave  of 

Fine  sand  -  -  .  •     115  grains. 

Aluminous  stones  -  -  -      70 

Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  r      23 

Decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  matter        34 
Silica         .  -    .       .  .  -    100 

Alumina     -  -  -  -  -      28 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -  -       13 

Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  -  -2 

Soluble  vegetable  and  saline  matters  -        7 

Loss        -  -        8 

400 
Obs.  Of  all  the  soils  employed  in  the  experiments,  this  one  was 
the  most  productive  :  it  was  upon  a  porous  subsoil ;  all  the  supe- 
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nor  grasses  flourished  here  in  an  extraordinary  degree : 

it  there- 

fore  offers  data  whereby  to  judge  of  the  comparative 

value  of  soils 

for  grasses. 

X.     Vegetabk  Mould. 

400  grains,  freed  from  moisture,  gave  of 

Fine  sand               -            .            .            - 

231  ( 

^ns. 

Undecompounded  vegetable  fibre 

13 

Decomposing  vegetable  fibre 

67 

Silica         .           -           .           .           . 

60 

Alumina    --<--- 

18 

Soluble  matter,  principally  vegetable  extract 

4 

Oxide  of  iron         -            .            .            - 

2 

Loss        - 

25 

400 

XI.     Active  Peat,  or  Fertile  Peat  Moss. 
400  grains,  fi?eed  from  moisture,  gave  of 

Fine  siliceous  sand             ...  156  grains. 

Undecompounded  vegetable  fibre                •*  2 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter       -           -  110 

Muriate  of  lime      -            -            -            -  4 

SUica 102 

Alumina    -            -            -            -            -  16 

Oxide  of  iron         -           ,            •           .  4 

Soluble  vegetable  and  saline  matter            -  4 

Loss        -            -  2 

400 
XII.    Inert  Peat,  or  Barren  Peat  Mas$^ 
400  grains,  fireed  from  moisture,  consisted  of 

Fine  pure  siUceous  sand     .    •       -  *      29  grains. 

Inert  vegetable  matter        -  -  -    289 

Alumina    -  -  -  -  -      14 

Oxide  of  iron        -  -  -  -      80 

Soluble  vegetable  matter,  containing  tlio 

sulphate  of  potash  •  -  -      11 

and,  sulphate  of  lime,  (ff  gypsum  -      12 

Loss        -  -      16 

400 
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In  one  instance,  beds  of  these  soils  (No.  II,  and  No.  VIIL  ex- 
cepted) were  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  jnst  now 
been  mentioned.  Seeds  of  all  the  grasses  peculiar  to  each  soil 
were  sown  on  distinct  spaces  of  each  bed.  The  seeds  of  the  dif- 
ferent grasses  vegetated  on  all  the  soils,  except  on  the  inert  peat 
(No.  XII.),  which  remained  completely  barren.  In  the  ensuing 
season,  it  was  remarkable  to  see  the  diflRnrent  degrees  of  Inxu" 
riance  exhibited  -by  the  same  species  of  grass  on  diiRBrent  sofls. 
The  superior  grasses,  or  those  which  constitute  the  pfoduce  of 
rich  ancient  pasture  lands,  f<Nrmed  nearly  a  perfect  amvex  ridge  of 
grass  ;  beginmng  at  the  po<Hr  mUceous  sandy  soil  (No.  I.),  where 
they  were  the  most  diminutive,  diey  gradually  increased  in  luxu- 
riance, till  th^  reached  tiie  bed  of  rich  alluyial  soil  (No.  IX.>, 
and  afterwards  decreased  in  the  quantity  of  produce,  tiO  they  ter^ 
minated  at  the  inert  peat  (No,  XII.).  It  is  of  impoitance  to 
obserre,  however,  that  after  the  second  year,  this  order  of  luxu- 
riance did  not  continue  in  the  same  proporti<m.  The  rieh  sili- 
ceous sandy  soil,  on  the  fomlh  and  fifth  year,  was  greatly  inferior 
in  produce  to  what  it  was  on  the  second  and  third,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  poor  siliceous  sandy  soil  deofeased  annually  in  quan- 
tity after  the  second  year.  The  produce  of  the  sandy  loam,  and 
okyey  loam,  continued  much  the  same;  but  the  rich  alluvial  soil, 
and  rich  clayey  loam,  increased  in  the  quantity  of  produce  tiU  the 
fifth  year,  and  have  since  continued,  with  but  a  trifling  dmiinutioil 
in  the  weight  of  their  annual  crops,  though  no  manure  in  any 
instance  has  been  applied. 

By  referring  to  the  details  which  shew  the  composition  of  the 
rich  siliceous  sandy  soil,  which  soonest  became  deficient  of  produce, 
it  appears,  that  the  finely  divided  matter  contains  more  of  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter,  in  proportion  to  the  earthy  ingredients, 
than  that  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  of  the  clayey  loams.  The 
proportion  of  sand  to  the  finely  divided  matter  is  likewise  much 
greater  in  that  soil  than  in  the  others,  w|ose  productive  powers 
seemed  rather  to  increase  for  five  successive  years. 

A  space  of  the  poor  siliceous  soil  was  richly  manured,  and  the 
produce  of  grass  for  two  years  exceeded  that  of  the  rich  lE^liceouB 
soil  which  had  no  manure :  but  on  the  Aftli  year  was  so  much  re- 
duced, as  hardly  to  equal  its  original  produce.  Ilieie  facts  con- 
firm the  (pinion,  that  certain  ssfik  may  pioduce  large  crops  of  grain 
or  other  ammal  crops,  but  are  nevertheless  unfit  ibr  the  phxiuction 
of  the  superior  perennial  grasses. 
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It  may  be  said,  tjiat  as  the  want  6f  a  due  proportioii  of  finely 
divided  earthy  ingredient  is  all  that  is  needed  to  render  these  soils 
equal  to  the  best,  the  clay,  chalk,  &c.  may  be  applied  in  suffiei^it 
quantity  to  effect  so  desirable  an  end.  In  the  instance  of  the  rich 
siliceous  soil,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  nature,  this  may  beeff^eted 
under  ordinary  circumstances  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  moderate 
expose.  But  we  shall  find,  on  referring  to  the  details  which  Am 
thie  composition  of  the  poor  siliceous  sandy  soil  (No.  I.)^  fixr 
instance,  that  the  expense  of  apjdying  so  large  a  quantity  of 
ingredients  as  that  soil  requires^  would  exceed  the  valutf  of  the 
improvement  under  ordinary  circumstances.  A  chemical  examiA* 
ation  of  these  soils  afi<»rds  the  clearest  evidence  to  determiae 
what  degree  of  in^xovement  they  are  ausceptiUe  of  rec^ving,  to 
.be  of  the  most  advantage,  whether  for  the  production  of  the  supe- 
rior pejQennial  grasses,  or  for  annual  crops  only. 

The  composition  of  the  tenacious  cky  (No.  VIII.),  sheviw  that 
it  contains  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
the  poior  siliceous  soil  (No.  I.),  except  that  of  dectmiposiiig  reg^ 
taUe  and  animal  matter,  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  manure. 

A  cubic  inch  of  that  clay,  when  newly  dug,  weighs  700.8  grains ; 
when  Creed  from  mmsture,  584  grains.  Suppose  one  cubic  inch  of 
clay  to  be.  applied  to  29  cdl>ic  inches  q{  the  soil,  it  would  reduoe 
the  |NK>portioa  of  sand,  and  increase  the  proporti<m  of  finely  divided 
earthy  matter,  of  its  former  composition,  in  the  following  degree : 

1    cubic   inch   of  poor  siliceous  sandy  soil,  as  before  stated, 

consists  of 

Fine  sand    -            -            -  -  434.875  grains. 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter  -  7.35 

Carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk  -  4.9    . 

Silica,  or  the  earth  of  flints  -  13.475 

Alumina,  or  the  matter  of  clay  -  '7.35 

Oxide  of  iron            -           -  -  3.675 

Soluble  vegetAIe  and  saline  matters  36.75 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 

1  cubic  inch  of  the  tenacious  day,  added  to  29  of  the  soil,  alters 
the  proportions  in  one  cubic  inch,  to, 
FinesaQd    ....    428.1171  grains. 
Decomposing  vegetable  matter  .      -        7.5916 
Carbonate  of  lime,  or  ebalk  -        5.956 

SiUca  ....       18.4278  . 
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Alnmina      ... 

9:7816 

Oxide  of  iron 

■      30.418 

Soluble  saline  muttflr 

4.0870 

Ccrbonaie  of  magnesia 

-        0.0973 

The  qnaathy  of  cley  necessary  to  effect  the  above  alteratioti  m 
an  acre  of  the  silioeons  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the 
probable  expense  attendmg  it»  appear  to  be  as  foUows : 

One  aere  of  land,  six  inches  deep,  contains  37636840  cubic 
inches.  A  cart4oad,  or  one  ton  o(  clay,  contains  21479.43  ctibic 
inches,  whidi,  applied  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  19,  as  abore, 
shews  that  60  cart-load,  oi  746.8J  cubic  feet  of  clay,  are  requisite 
to  effect  that  change  in  its  nature. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  expttise  of  digging,  filling,  and  spreading 
the  clay,  is  three-pence  three-fardiings  per  cartload ;  consequently 
the  expense  per  acre  would  be  eighteen  shillings  and  nine-pence, 
exclusive  of  cartage.    Now  if  tiie  soil  thus  improred  be  compared  / 

with  any  of  the  preceding  soils  that  are  mentioned  as  fitted  for  the 
growth  of  the  superior  perennial  grasses,  it  will  appear  to  be  stfll 
very  far  from  their  natural  composition,  and  proportionally  less 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  these  grasses.  Eren  to  bring  it  near  to 
the  nature  of  the  sandy  loam  (No.  VI.),  it  would  require  800  load 
per  acre  :  -^therefore,  though  this  soil  is  unfit  for  the  growth  of  the 
superior  grasses,  it  is  capable  of  great  improTement  for  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  or  bulbous  crops,  by  the  application  of  clay  and 
calcareous  matter ;  it  will  thereby  require  less  manure,  and  bettqir 
sustain  the  effects  of  a  continuance  of  dry  weather. 

The  rich  siliceous  soil  may  have  its  nature  changed^  to  resemble 
that  of  the  sandy  loam,  by  the  application  6f  two  parts  of  clay  to 
twenty-nine  of  soil,  or  120  load  to  the  acre. 

The  above  facts  and  observations  may  likewise  shew,  in  some 
meaflure,  one  out  of  many  of  the  very  useful  practical  purposes  to 
which  the  results  of  a  chemical  examination  of  soils  may  be  made 
subservient. 

The  subsoil  is  of  as  much  importance  in  determining  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  a  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  superior  grasses,  as  the 
nature  of  the  surface  soil ;  and,  indeed,  when  it  is  c<Hi8idered  that 
the  latter  may  have  its  nature  completely  changed,  under  favour- 
able drcumstances,  with  little  trouble  and  at  a  moderate  expense, 
while  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  can  only  be  partially  corrected 
under  any  circumstances,  it  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  of  the 
first  impcnrtance  in  this  inquiry. 
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In  the  feUewing  details  of  experiments,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil 
is  therefore*  nii^ntioned,  and  more  particularly  in  instances  vhere 
one  soil  haff  been  cultivated  on  differoit  subsoils. 

The  most  productiye  old  pasture  lands  ccmstst  of  soils  of  an 
intermediate  quality  as  to  moisture  and  dryness,  varying  in  Ihe 
degree  of  fertility  according  to  the  manner  of  managem^t,  oi:  the 
frequency  of  hay  crops,  and  the  exclusion  of  top-dressing  with 
manure ;  but  the  grasses  which  constitute  thejir  produce  are  the 
same.  Dry  elevated  soils,  however  long  they  may  have  beeoi 
under  pasture  and  supmor  management*  produce  a  di&rant  ctass 
of  grasses  of  inferior  merits.  The  produce  of  peat  bogs^  and  low- 
we^  soils  likewise,  for  the  most,  part,  ccmsists  of  grasses  which' 
differ  from  those  above  mentioned,  in  regard  to  value  as  well  as 
botanical  distinctions.  The  respective  merits  and  comparative 
value,  therefore,  of  the  different  grasses  natural  to  these  particular 
situations,  will  probably  be  more  readily  and  conveniently  seen,  if 
every  species  be  con8^4erod  under  its  own  particular  soil,  and^ 
ocnnpared  with  those  that  are  naturally  combined  with  it. 
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(y  the  Grasses  and  other  Plants  wkkh  constitute  the  Produce  of 
the  richest  Natural  Pastures. 

It  has  long  been  a  preyailing  opinion^  that  rich  pasture  land, 
wh^i  once  broken  up  for  a  course  of  crops,  cannot  for  a  great 
length  of  time  be  again  brought  to  so  good  a  sward;  and  this 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  best  grounds  —  on  experience.  The 
caiwes  why  those  grasses,  which  constitute  this  valuable  sward, 
cannot  be  r^iewed  in  as  great  perfection  after  a  few  years'  ro« 
moval  from  their  natural  soil,  must  either  be,  that  these  plants 
require  many  years  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  productireness,  or, 
that  the  soil  has  been  too  much  deteriorated  by  the  crop,  or 
course  of  grain  crops,  taken  previous  to  renewing  the  grasses : 
or,  Jastly,  that  the  seeds  of  grasses  different  from  those  which, 
ccmiposed  the  valuable  sward,  have  been  employed  in  their  stead. 
Whether  to  one,  or  all  of  these  points,  the  want  of  success  is  to  be 
imputed,  it  is  of  importance  to  inquire. 

Grasses,  like  all  other  vegetables,  possess  a  peculiar  life,  in- 
which  various  periods  may  be  distinctly  marked.  Some  spedes 
of  grass  are  annual,  or  arrive  at  perfecticm  in  one  year,  and  then 
die  away :  as  different  q>eciea  of  brome-grass,  foxtail-grass,  rye- 
grass, oat-grass,  8cc.  Other  species,  in  two  or  three  years  attain 
to  that  degree  of  perfecticm  which  they  never  exceed  ^  as  perennial 
lye-grass  (Lolium  perenne),  rough  meadow-grass,  {Poatrivialis), 
meadow  catVtail-grass,  (Phleum  pratense),  tall  oat-like  soft-grass 
(Holcus  avenaceus),  round  cock's-foot^rasa  {Dactylis  glomerata), 
&C.;  and  there  are  but  few  grasses  that  require  more  than  three 
years  to  bring  them  to  that  state  of  productiveness  which  they  never 
exceed,  if  properiy  treated  during  that  time:  meadow  fescue 
(JFestucapratensis),  me9Ldow'(oxiail(Alopecuruspratensis),  meadow 
barley  (Hordeum  pratense),  smooth  meadow-grass  {Poapratensis), 
and  meadow  oat-grass  (Avena  pratensis),  are  of  this  number. 
These  facts,  obtained  from  the  results  of  expeiiments  and  atten- 
tive observation,  made  on  these  grasses  when  cultivated  singly, 
and  also  when  combined  with  others,  as  in  timr  natural  places  of 
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growth,  offer  sufficient  proofs  to  decide  that  it  is  not  to  the  great 
length  of  time  they  require  to  arrive  at  perfection  that  the  want  of 
success,  in  attempts  to  renew  rich  pastures,  is  to  be  imputed. 

On  converting  this  land  into  tillage,  the  first  crops  are  generally 
too  luxuriant.  Were  we  to  conclude,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  the  superior  pasture  grasses  require  a  much  richer  soil  to 
produce  them  in  perfection  than  what  is  required  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  grain  crops ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  course  of  white 
crops,  by  lessening  considerably  this  degree  of  fertility,  would 
proportionally  render  the  land  less  fitted  for  the  reproduction  of 
its  former  valuable  grasses,  it  would  not  be  just ;  because  it  is 
evident  that  this  over-richness  of  the  land  for  the  first  crops  of 
grain,  does  not  arise  solely  from  that  degree  of  richness  in  the  soil 
which  produced  the  superior  grasses  in  such  abundance,  but  rather 
firom  the  accession  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  at  once  supplied  to  the  land  by  ploughing  in  the  turf. 

Having  met  with  no  specific  information  in  any  agricultural 
works  within  my  reach,  respecting  the  change  produced  on  the 
nature  of  rich  pasture  land  by  a  course  of  grain  crops,  I  made 
several  experiments  to  supply  the  apparent  defect.  The  results 
of  one  of  these  experiments  I  may  be  permitted  to  detail. 

A  space  of  two  square  yards  of  rich  ancient  pasture  land  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil,  which  was  eight  inches,  and 
removed  to  a  place  more  convenient  for  making  the  experiment, 
but  placed  on  a  subsoil  of  the  same  nature  as  that  on  which  it 
was  before  incumbent.  Three  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  mass 
were  first  placed  on  the  subsoil,  and  the  turf  was  then  reversed  on 
this,  to  the  depth  of  five  inches :  this  mode  was  adopted,  to  place 
the  ground  under  circumstances  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  of 
ploughing  it  five  inches  deep,  in  the  usual  manner  of  breaking  up 
pasture  land. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  was  now  ascertained,  by  taking  up  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  full  depth,  only  rejecting  the  green  living 
vegetable  parts  of  the  turf. 

400  grains,  freed  from  moisture  and  the  plants  of  grass,  con- 
sisted of — 

Calcareous  and  siliceous  sand,  of  different 

degrees  of  fineness  ...     102  grains. 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and   par- 
ticles of  roots      -  -  -  -      66 
Carbonate  of  Hme,  or  chalk            *  -    160 
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Silica,  or  earth  of  flint  -  -  50  grains. 

Alumina,  or  pure  matter  of  clay  -  25 

Oxide  of  iron  -^  -  -        4 

Soluble  vegetable  matter,  and  sulphate  of 
liilae,  or  gypsum  -  -  -        4 

The  soil  was  then  cropped  for  five  seasons  alternately,  with — 
Ist,  oats;  2d,  potatoes ;  3d,  wheat ;  4th,  carrots;  and  6th,  wheat; 
to  the  end  that  it  might  suffer  as  much  as  could  possibly  happen, 
utfder  ordinary  circumstances,  by  an  impoverishing  or  injudicious 
rotahon  of  toilMial  crops.  Every  trace  of  the  turf  was  by  this  time 
entirely  lostib.  the  general  mass  of  the  soil,  which  was  now  exa- 
mined, to  ascertain  what  change  it  had  undergone  by  these  crops. 
It  appeared  to  consist  of — 

Calcareous  and  siliceous  sand,  nearly  as 

before  ...  *     100  grains. 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter,  destructible 

by  fire  -  -  -  -      48 

Carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk,  nearly  as  before     169 
Silica,  or  earth  of  flint        -  -  -      67 

Alumina,*  or  pure  matter  of  clay  -      26 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  6 

Soluble  vegetable  and  saline  matter  -        3 

The  above  details  shew  that  very  little,  if  any,  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  soil,  in  respect  of  its  earthy  ingre- 
dients; but  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  its  decomposing 
vegetable  aud  animal  matters ;  particularly  when  it  is  considered 
how  great  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the  original  proportion 
it  contained  of  this  constituent,  by  the  turf  which  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil* 

The  finely  divided  animal  and  vegetable  matters  of  soils  are  so 
intimately  fended  w^  the  other  constituents,  that  manure, 
though  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  its  loss,  requires 
considerable  time  to  bring  its  parts  into  that  minute  state  of  divi- 
sion in  which  it  was  found  in  the  rich  pasture  land  on  the  first 
examination  before  mentioned.  It  is  evident* the  finely  divided 
vegetable  matter  of  the  pasture  land  had  heesx  supplied  to  it  (as  it 
is  indeed  to  all  other  pasture  lax)ds)  by  manure  successively  ap- 
plied to  the  Burhce,  either  by  the  cattle  which  gtazed  upon  it^  or 
by  top-dressing,  and  divided  and  carried  into  the  soil  by  the  effects 
of  rain.     That  this  essential  ingredient  of  the  fertility  of  soils  is 
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exhau«le^.  even  by  the  growth  of  thfe  pMtui?  gn^sea,  when  the 
annual  supply  of  manure  is  su^piended,  is  shei^m  by  daily  experi- 
ence ;  as  in  the  instance  of  mowing  a  pasture  for  several  seasons 
successively  without  any  top-dressing,  or  depiasturing  witii  cattle  : 
the  produce  of  grass  is  found  to  decrease  annually,  ana!*if  the  prac- 
tice is  continued  long,  it  will  require  many  years,  under  the 
best  management,  to  restore  the  pasture  to  the  same  productive 
state  it  was  in  previous  to  the  suspension  of  its  annual  supply  of 
surface  manure.  This  likewise  shews  that  pasture  land  arrives  at 
a  certain  degree  of  productiveness,  which  it  never  exceeds  byt  at 
the  expense  of  the  quality  of  its  produce ;  as  the  sf^ce  becomes 
tinequal,  the  grass  rank,  of  a  coarse  nature,  and  less  grateful  to 
ckttle.  In  this  case  (which  does  sometimes  happen)  the  grass 
may  be  brought  back  to  its  grateful  and  nutritive  state,  by  stocking 
the  pasture  sufficiently  with  different  cattle  in  succession  through- 
out the  season ;  the  insufficiency  of  which  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  evil.  But  when  such  plants  as  knapweed 
{Centaurea  nigra),  different  species  of  senecio,  hieraciutn,  sonckus, 
carduus,  &c.,  that  are  of  no  value  as  food  for  cattle,  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  these  pastures,  from  the  neglect  of  foul 
hedges  and  road-sides,  which  abundantly  supply  the  seeds  of 
these  plants,  or  part  of  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soils, 
the  remedy  of  hard-stocking  and  even  weeding  will  be  found  in- 
adequate to  extirpate  these  unprofitable  plants.  But  to  return  to 
the  details,  of  the  experimentt 

The  results  of  the  last  chemical  examinatimi  of  the  soil  had 
shewn  that  it  ha4  lost  a  very  consid^^ble  portion  of  its  decom- 
posing vegetable  and  animal  matters.  To  supply  this  deficiency 
in  soiQQie  mea^ure,  manure  was  now  for  the  first  time  applied,  and» 
with  the  wheat  stubble,  dug  in  to  the  depth  of  six  inches;*  the 
surface  wap  then  made  fine  widi  a  rake,  and  sown  with  a  mixture  of 
the  following  grass-seeds,  at  the  rate  of  fito  J)ushels  to^the  acre. 

Festucapratensis  (meadow-fescue),  Alopiourus  pratensis  (meadow- 
foxtail),  DactyliB  glomerata  (round  cock's-foot),  Holcus  avenacau 
(tall  oat-like  soft;-grass)>  Vicia  sepium  (creeping  vetch),  LoUum 
pereme  (rye-grass)',  Pkleumpratense  (meadpw  cat's-tail),  Cynoturus 
criitatus  (crested  dog'&*tail),  Avena  Jiavescens  (yellow  oat),  Avmm 

*  The  dung  was  buried  to  tlus  depth,  in  order  to  supply  the  leading  roots  of  the 
perennial  grasses  in  die  ensuing  seasons ;  a  circumstance  not  wanted  in  iiie  sam* 
4egms  for  atmuMl  grain  crops,  wbose^roots  da  not  penetrats  so  deep  into  th^  9^ 
aii4  lii^  greedily  eihaust  manure,  however  gross. 
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fnaenm  (meadow  otft),  Festuca  durmscvia  (hard  fescRe)^  Poa  tri- 
vial^ (smooth-fltxdked  meaEdow-grasa),  Poafertilis  (fertile  meadow- 
grasft),  Poa  nervata  (nerved  meadow-grass),  Trifolium  medium 
(cow  clover),  Trifolium  repens  (Datch,  or  white  clover),  AgrostO^ 
stolomfera  (stoloniferous  bent,  or  fiorin),  and  Agrostis  pahutris 
(marsh  bent). 

The  seeds  of  the  six  first-mentioned  grasses  being  much  larger 
than  the  others,  were  first  mixed  and  sown,  and  covered  with  the 
rake ;  the  rest  of  the  seeds  were  mixed  and  sown,  withcmt  any 
other  means  of  covering  but  that  afforded  by  the  roller,  which  was 
Hberally  employed  till  the  sur&ce  was  perfectly  level  and  consoli- 
dated.   This  was  effected  on  the  23d  of  August,  1813. 

The  seeds  of  all  these  grasses  vegetated  before  the  first  week  of 
October,  except  the  seed  of  the  Vida  septum,  which  did  not  vege- 
tate till  the  autumn  of  the  succeeding  year.  Before  the  frost  set 
in,  these  seedling  grasses  had  a  top-dressing  with  compost  of 
rotten  dung,  lime,  and  vegetable  mould,  laid  on  in  a  fine  and  dry 
state,  after  which  the  ground  was  again  well  rolled  :  in  the  month 
of  February  this  operation  was  again  repeated,  when  the  groimd 
was  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  it.  The  plants  sprang  earlier  than 
those  of  the  old  pasture  (a  circumstance  common  to  young  pknls 
in  general).  In  April,  the  weeds  which  had  accompanied  the  top- 
dressing  were  carefully  cleared  away,  and  the  rolling  was  repeated, 
to  keep  the  surface  compact.  The  plants  grew  vigorously  till  a 
continuance  of  unfavourable  weather  in  the  end  of  June  checked 
their  growth.  In  the  first  week  of  July  the  produce  was  cut  and 
weighed ;  it  amounted  to  one-eighth  more  than  the  produce  of 
the  ground  in  its  original  state,  but  which  had  been  fed  off  with 
sheep  in  the  spring ;  the  after-math  of  the  seedling  grasses,  how- 
ever, weighed  one-fifth  less  than  that  of  the  natural  pasture. 
A  very  slight  top-dressing  was  applied  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  the  whole  was  then  well  rolled ;  this  operation  was  continued 
at  fiivourable  opportunities  till  April  last  (]816).  The  grass  was 
cut  and  weighed  in  the  first  weeks  of  June  and  August,  and  again 
in  the  middle  of  September;  the  total  weight  of  these  three  qrops 
exceeded  that  of  the  old  turf  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to 
eight. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  results  of  the  two  modes  of  ex- 
periment here  adopted  perfectly  agree  in  confirming  the  opinion, 
that  a  five  years'  course  of  the  more  impoverishing  annual  crops 
mskj  be  taken  from  land  of  the  nature  before  described,  without 
unfitting  it  for  the  reproduction  of  the  siiperior  natural  ] 
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The  first  experiment^  or  that  which  ascertained  the  nature  of 
the  soil  before  and  after  undergoing  the  impoverishing  course  of 
crops,  proves,  that  the  loss  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  is  the  principal  injury  it  sustained/  which  it  is  evident  may 
be  supplied  by  manure,  though  not  in  one  season.  The  actual 
experiment  of  sowing  the  grasses  on  the  soil  thus  cropped,  and 
comparing  the  produce  with. that  which  it  yielded  in  its  natural 
state,  proves  clearly,  that  after  undergcnng  a  course  of  crops,  it 
may  be  returned  to  grass,  and  afford  a  produce  more  abundant 
than  before.* 

The  different  grasses,  and  other  plants,  which  compose  the  pro- 
duce of  the  richest  natural  pastures,  are  in  number  twentynsix. 
From  the  spring  till  the  end  of  autumn,  there  is  not  a  month  but 
what  constitutes  the  particular  season  of  luxuriance  of  one  or 
more  of  these  grasses ;  hence  proceeds  the  constant  supply  of  rich 
succulent  herbage  throughout  the  whole  of  the  season, — a  circum- 
stance which  but  seldom  or  never  happens  in  artificial  pastures, 
where  the  herbage  consists  of  two  or  three  plants  only.  If  the 
best  natural  pastures  be  examined  with  care  during  various  perioda 
of  the  season,  the  produce  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  following 
plants: 

Alopecurus  pratensis  (mectdow-fox  tail), 

DactylU  glomerata  (round  cock's-foot) , 

Festuca  pratensis  (meadow-fescue), 

Phleum  pratense  (meadow  cat's-tail), 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum  (sweet-scented  vernal-grass), 

Holcus  avenaceus  (tall  oat-like  soft>-gTass), 

Vicia  septum  (creeping  vetch), 

Lolium  perenne  (rye-grass), 

Bromus  arvensis  (field  brome-grass),  frequent, 

Poa' annua  (annual  m,eadow,  or  Suffolk-grass), 

Avena  pratensis  (meadow  oat-grass), 
— ^which  afford  the  principal  grass  in  the  spring,  and  also  a  great 
part  of  the  sunmier  produce. 

*  The  produce  of  the  different  annual  crops,  grain,  and  bulbs,  were  ail  heavy, 
except  that  of  the  last  crop  of  wheat,  which  was  very  inferior,  as  might  be  expected. 
The  exact  weight  of  each  crop  was  not  ascertained,  as  the  experiment  was  no^ 
made  with  any  view  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  permanent  pasture  and  tillage  land;  but  merely  for  the  purpose 
above  mentioned.  How  much  less  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  might  have  afiected 
the  sofl,  cannot  at  this  moment  be  decided ;  but  it  will  be  allowed  that  a  more  severe 
Couiie  of  crops  could  hardly  have  been  adopted. 
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Avekaflaveicens  (yellow  oat-grass),  r 

Hardeum  pratense  (meadow-barley), 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (crested  dog's-tail), 
Festuca  duriuscula  (hard  fescue), 
Poa  trivialis  (rough-stalked  meadow-grass), 
Poapratensis  (smooth-stalked  meadow-grass). 
Holms  lanatus  (woolly  soft-grass),  sparingly, 
Trifotium  pratense  pererme  (peremMal  red  clover), 
Trifotium  repens  (white,  or  Dutch  clover), 
Lathyrus  pratensis  (yellow  vetch,  or  meadow  lathyrus), 
Festuca  glabra  vel  duriuscula  (smooth  fescue), 
— which  yield  produce  principally  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Achillea  millefolium  (yarrow), 
Agrostis  stolonifera  (creeping  bent,  or  fiorin), 
Agrostis  palustris  (marsh  bent-grass), 
Triticum  repens  (creeping  wheat-grass,  or  couch), 
— ^which  vegetate  with  most  vigour  in  autumn. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  plants  that  I  have  invariably  found 
in  the  richest  natural  pastures,  as  Ranunculus  acris  (butter-cups) ; 
Plantago  lanceolata  (rib-grass,  or  ribwort  plantain),  and  Rumex 
acetosa  (sorrel-dock).  But  of  these,  the  rib-grass  and  butter-cups 
were  by  far  the  most  common,  the  sorrel-dock  being  confined  to 
particular  spots.  I  have  been  in  the  practice,  for  many  years,  of 
examining  these  pastures  at  various  periods  of  the  season,  but 
I  never  could  discover  the  smallest  indication  of  the  cattle 
(horses,  cows,  and  sheep,)  having  touched  the  Rumex  acetosa^,  or 
Ranunculus  acris,  except  from  the  apparent  necessity  caused  by 
overstocking,  or  where  these  plants  were  too  numerous  in  the 
pasture  to  admit  of  being  wholly  avoided  by  the  mouths  of  the 
animals.* 

*  A  yery  high  auUiority  observes,  that  m  pastures  closely  stocked  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer  with  either  horses  or  sheep,  the  stems  of  the  butter-cups  are  not 
sufiered  to  rise ;  which  indicate  that  these  animals  eat  this  plant  in  its  in&nt  state ; 
under  the  same  circumstances,  sheep  will  keep  down  the  sorrd-dock  and  sheep's- 
sorrel  {Rumex  aceto$ella).  It  is  also  a  just  and  valuable  observation,  that  these 
two  last-mentioned  plants  indicate  a  soil  surcharged  with  acids,  requiring  hme  or 
other  calcareous  manure  to  correct  the  evil  and  improve  the  pasture.  The  yarrow 
(AchilUa  tmllefolmn)  in  general  indicates  a  siliceous  soil,  and  the  narrow<4eaved 
plantain  a  light  or  sandy  soil.  —  W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq. 
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ANTHOXANTHUM  odaraium.    Sweet-scented  Vemd-grass. 

Specific  character :  Panicle-spiked,  ovate-oblong ;  flowers  longer 
than  their  awns,  on  short  partial  stalks.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  37. 
Fig.  1.  Calyx,  natural  size.  2.  Floret.  3.  Germen  and  Style. 
4.  Inner  Valves  or  Nectary. 

Obs.  —  Blossom  double,  the  outer  one  entirely  different  from 
that  of  any  other  of  the  grasses,  its  outside  covered  nearly  to 
the  top  with  stiff  brown  hairs  lying  flat.  Stem  with  two  or 
three  short  hairs  and  shining  joints.  Native  of  Britain.  E. 
Bot.  647  ;  Curt.  Lond. ;  Wither.  Arr. 

Experiments. — The  produce  of  herbage,  from  a  space  of  four 
square  feet  of  a  brown  sandy  loam,  with  manure,  on  the  1st  of 

April,  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre. 

dr.      qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  5  oz.  2  dr.    The  produce  per  acre  -        3488    0    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     13^         o      a    a 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -       2    Of*  )         96    6    0 


At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  i 
Grass^  11  oz.  8  dr.  The  produce  per  acre  -  7627  3  9 
80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  21J  0  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  4B  l^S  ^^^'^  ^  ^^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  5723  10  2 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  10  ^  loo  a  lo- 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto          -        2    3-^3  122  4  12- 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is 
Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6125  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        24    0     > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        43    O^i      ^^^'  ^^     ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4287  15    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     3     1^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  7     Ij   3       311     1     1 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  l^\ 
taking  the  crop  while  the  grass  is  in  flower,  >       188  12    6 
exceeding  one-half  of  its  value,  is       *        -     ) 
The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  13  to  4. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -        6806    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2dn  1  qr. ; 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto 


.lqr.> 
OJ     S 


239    4    8 
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The  proportional  yalue  wUoh  the  grass  of  the  latter-iMth  beam  to 
thdt  of  ti&e  seed  cn^,  is  nearly  as  13  to  9  ;  and  the  ppsportional 
▼alue  or  nourishment  contained  in  the  autnmn  grass,  etceeds  that 
of  the  first  grass  of  the  spring,  as  9  to  7. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  shewn,  that  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  grass  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  consists  of — mucilage,  or  starch,  43, 
saccharine  matter  4,  and  bitter  extract  and  salt  3  =  50.  The 
leaves,  or  first  growth  of  the  spring,  afibrded  me  of  mucilage  40, 
saccharine  matter  1,  bitter  extractive  9  =  60.  The  bitter  extifactive 
is  here  much  greater  in  the  leaves  than  in  the  culms  and  leaves 
combined,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the  grasses  I  have  made  trial 
of,  though  in  different  proportions.  This  grass  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  herbage  of  pastures  on  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  though  it 
only  attains  to  perfection  in  those  that  aire  deep  and  m<nst.  The 
€hief  property  that  gives  merit  to  this  grass  is  ita^^early  growth, 
though,  in  this  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  several  other  species  which 
are  later  in  flowering.  It  thrives  best  when  combined  with  many 
different  species,  and  is  therefore  fit  true  permanent  pasture  grass. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  liked  by  catUe,  though  eaten 
in  pastures  in  common  with  others.  Mr.  Grant,  of  Leighton,  laid 
down  a  field  of  considerable  extent,  one-half  of  whieh  was  sown 
with  this  grass  and  white  clover,  fte  odier  half  with  meadow-fox- 
tail and  red  clover.  The  sheep  would  not  touch  the  swe^-ecented 
vernal  and  white  clover,  but  kept  constantly  on  the  fi)it  tail^grass, 
though  the  dwarfish  nature  of  the  sweet-scented  venial  had  occa- 
sioned an  unusual  degree  of  luxuriance  of  the  white  clover,  with 
which  it  was  combined.  This  would  indicate  that  it  is  not,  when 
single,  or  when  combined  with  but  two  or  three  different  species, 
very  grateful  to  pattle.  The  chemical  examination  of  its  nutritive 
matter  shews  that  it  does  not  abound  in  saccharine  matter,  but 
chiefly  in  mucilage ;  and  tlie  insoluble  extract  is  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  in  many  other  grasses.  Its  mmts,  however,  in  respect 
to  early  growth,  continuing  to  vegetate  and  throw  up  flowering 
stalks  till  the  end  of  autumn,  and  its  hardy  and  permanent  nature, 
sufficiently  uphold  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  composition  of  all 
permanent  pastures.  The  superior  nutritive  qualities  of  its  latter- 
math  are  a  great  recommendation  for  the  purpose  of  grazing,  the 
stalks  being  of  but  little  utility,  as  they  are  generally  left  un-  ^ 
touched  by  the  tottle,  provided  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  herbage. 

It  is  said  to  give  to  new-mown  hay  that  delightful  smell  which 
is  peculiar  to  it ;  if  it  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  that  pleasant  smell. 
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it  is  certainly  more  powerful  when  combined  with  the  grasaes 
which  compose  hay.  About  the  middle  of  April  it  comes  into 
flower^  and  the  seed  is  ripe  generally  about  the  first  or  second  week 
of  June. 

DACTYLIS  glomerata.    Round-panicled  CockVfoot  Grass. 

Specific  charactef:  Panicle  distantly  branched ;  flowers  in  dense 
globular  tufts,  unilateral;  corolla  somewhat  awned,  five- 
ribbed,  taper-pointed.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  134. 

Native  of  Britain.  E.  Bot.  336 ;  Host.  t.  94 ;  Mart.  F.  R.  1. 14; 
F.  D.  743 ;  Moris,  s.  8,  t.  6,  f.  38 ;  Hort.Gram.  Fo.  8.— Fig.  1. 
Spikelet  magn.  2.  Floret  magn.  3.  Nectary  or  inner  valves. 

Experiments.  —  The  produce  of  herbage,  from  a  space  of  four 
square  feet  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  on  the  15th  of  April,  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dt.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  16  02.    The  produce  per  acre  -        10209    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  1  1  hqqij.  a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        8     1 J   3 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  41  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     -  -        27905  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        34    0     ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -      278J  0     5    ll»o9  14    4 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  16045  11  12 
64  dr.  of  gras$  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter     2    2^  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        26    2j   3 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  ifi 
Grass,  39  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  26644    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        40    0     1    iqo7o 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -      312    0     j    ^^^^^    '    " 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  13272    3    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    3    2     ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      34    OJ   3      ^^^  ^ 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  seed  |         /50  i  a    r 

crop  exceeds  that  of  the  flowering  crop,  is,         3 
The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  the  seed  is 

ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  7  to  5.    The 

produce  of  latter^math,  is — 
Grass,  17  oz.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre  -    11910  15    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter,  1  dr.] 

2  qr.    The  produce  per  acre 
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The  proportional  yalue  which  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering 
bears  to  that  of  the  latter-math,  is  as  6  to  3  ;  and  the  grass  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe  is  to  the  latter-math  as  7  to  3. 

64  dr.  of  the  culms  divested  of  leaves,  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
afford  of  nutritive  matter,  1  dr.  2  qr.  The  leaves  of  cockVfoot, 
therefore,  and  its  straws  simply,  are  of  equal  proportional  value; 
however,  between  the  periods  of  flowering  and  perfecting  the  seed, 
the  straws  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  nutritive  matter : 
64  dr.  of  the  culms  at  that  stage  of  growth  afforded  3  dr.  1  qr.  of 
nutritive  matter.  When  cultivated  on  a  peat  soil,  the  produce 
was  one-sixth  greater,  but  the  grass  was  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
64  dr.  of  which  aflbrded  only  69  grains  of  nutritive  matter,  which 
proves  the  grass  produced  on  a  peat  soil  to  be  inferior  to  that 
from  a  sandy  loam,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  9.  The  first  leaves 
or  herbage  of .  the  spring,  is  more  nutritive  than  that  produced 
at  the  end  of  autumn-;  64  dr.  at  the  beginning  of  April  afforded  69 
grains  of  nutritive  matter,  while  the  same  quantity,  in  the  month 
of  November,  afforded  only  39  grains.  It  is  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice,  that  the  herbage  of  this  grass,  when  suffered  to 
grow  rank  or  old,  from  want  of  sufficient  stocking,  contains  nearly 
one-half  less  nourishment  than  that  which  is  of  a  recent  growth ; 
64  dr.  of  the  leaves  which  had  remained  uncropped  for  four 
months,  afforded  only  20  grains  of  nutritive  matter ;  while  the 
same  quantity  of  the  leaves,  two,  or  at  most,  three  weeks  old, 
aflbrded  36  grains  of  nutrient  matter.  In  the  former  grass  many 
of  the  leaves  were  withered  and  dry,  and  the  rest  rank  and  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  while  in  the  latter  they  were  all  green  and  suc- 
culent. All  these  facts  point  out  this  grass  to  be  more  valuable 
for  pasture  than  for  hay  :  yet,  even  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  will  be 
found  more  valuable  than  rye-grass  {Lolittm  peremte),  and  many 
other  grasses ;  proofs  of  which  will  be  offered  hereafter,  when  these 
grasses  come  under  consideration.  If  the  weight  of  nutritive 
grass,  which  is  gained  by  the  superior  produce  of  the  after-math 
which  follows  the  crop  when  taken  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
be  added  to  the  flowering  crop  itself,  the  loss  which  is  sustained 
by  leaving  a  crop  of  this  grass  till  the  seed  is  ripe  will  be  appa- 
rent, though  the  proportional  value  of  the  seed  crop,  weight  for 
weight,  is  greater  than  the  flowering  crop.  The  produce  does  not 
increase  if  left  standing  after  the  time  of  flowering,  but  rather  de- 
creases, in  the  weight  of  root-leaves  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  latter-math  which  succeeds  an  early  cropping,  the 
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kss  inocurred  by  letti&g  this  hay-crop  of  cockVfbtt  grass  stand 
for  seed,  will  be  found  considfrable.  This  circinnstatice  points 
ont  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  grass  dosely  crop|>ed,  either  with 
cattle  or  the  silbe,  to  reap  the  foil  benefit  of  its  saperior  merits 
as  a  pasture  grass ;  whioh  will  be  more  particularly  pointed  out 
hereafter,  when  speaking  of  the  plants  adapted  for  the  alternate 
husbandry.  Oxen>  horses>  and  sheep,  eat  this  grass  readily. 
I  have  ot»erv*ed  oxen  eat  the  culms  and  flowering  heads,  till  the 
time  the  seed  was  perfected.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  supe- 
riority of  this  grass  over  rye-gg|i|,  proved  by  an  extensive  cnki*- 
vation  of  it,  the  agricultural  "^brld  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Coke, 
of  Norfolk.  The  seed  was  first  collected,  in  any  considerable  bulk, 
by  Rogers  Parker,  Esq.  and  by  Messrs.  Gibbs,  seedsmen. 

Hie  roots  of  cock's-foot  are  fibious,  and  penetrate  to  a  consider- 
able depth  in  the  ground,  particularly  wl^re  the  subsoil  is  porous 
and  not'  stagnant ;  under  such  circumstances  the  plant  flourishes, 
is  productive  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  remains  perma- 
nent. But  where  the  surface  soil  is  thin,  incumbent  on  tmacious 
day,  or  where  the  subsoil  is  retentive  of  superfluous  monrtore, 
cock's^oot  succeeds  imperfectly;  for  although  at  first  an  am^ 
supply  of  plants  may  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  process  of  sowiag 
the  seed,  3ret  these  are  found  not  to  keep  possession  of  sucn  soili. 
The  blender  hold  the  fibrous  roots  of  this  grass  have  in  such  soils, 
renders  t^e  plant  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  tiie  soil  by  the  mouths 
of  the  cattle ;  and  the  massy  production  of  the  foliage  of  the  fuU- 
grown  plant  afibrding  such  an  ample  bite,  makes  this  particular 
danger  greater  with  respect  to  cock's-foot,  dian  to  other  species  of 
the  superior  grasses  having  a  different  habit  of  growth :  from  the 
same  cause,  the  slender  hold  the  plants  have  of  such  soils,  the 
plants  suffer  by  the  treading  of  the  feet  of  the  cattle.  By  diese 
means  the  plants  of  cock's-foot,  when  growing  singly  by  themsdves, 
or  when  uncombined  with  other  superior  grasses,  are  thinned,  and 
the  field  soon  exhibits  a  deficient,  unequal  sward  :  to  these  unfo- 
•vourable  circumstances  should  a  course  of  hot,  dry  weather  oociur, 
the  evil  is  increased,  and  the  cock's-foot  gradually  disappears  alto- 
gether. Under  the  circumstances  of  soil  now  described,  it  will  be 
found  a  great  corrector  of  these  evils,  if  not  a  complete  remedy,  to 
combine  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  earlier  and  later  grasses  (which 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter)  with  the  cock's^foot  at  the  time  of 
sowing.  The  same,  however,  may  be  said  of  every  one  of  the 
superior  pasture  grasses  whose  habits  are  not  solitary,  but  which 
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keep  kxiger  posscMion  of  tlie  soil,  and  are  more  producti¥e  in 
proportion  as  they  are  skilfiilly  combined  -with  each  other« 

In  the  pastures  most  celebrated  for  fattening  and  for  keeping  the 
largest  quantity  of  stock,  in  Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the 
Tale  of  Aylesbury,  I  found  cock's-foot  in  every  instance  to  conati- 
tute  a  portion  of  the  herbage.  In  the  most  skilftdly  managed  af 
these  pastures,  the  foliage  of  cock's-foot  vmB  only  to  be  distin^ 
guished  by  an  experienced  eye,  from  that  of  the  Ahpecurui  pra- 
^isu,  Poapratensis,  Peatrivialis,  Lolium  perenne,  Cytfostinu  cria^ 
tatus,  and  other  species  of  the  finer-leaved  superior  pasture  grasses 
with  which  it  was  combined.  The  peculiar  fonn  of  the  leaf,  its 
glaucous  colour  and  upright  habit  of  growth,  identified  the  cock's- 
foot;  but  the  tufty  or  hassocky  and  coarse  appearance  which  cha- 
racterises this  grass  when  cultivated  singly,  or  when  unskilfully 
depastured,  had  in  the  instances  now  spoken  of  completely  disap- 
peared :  although,  by  the  most  careful  computation,  it  constitatad 
at  the  least  one  {Jant  of  every  twenty  of  the  compositum  of  these 
celebrated  pastures. 

Flowtts  firom  June  till  August,  perfects  its  seed  in  July ;  or,  if 
the  herbage  is  eaten  down  till  a  late  period  of  the  spring,  the  seed 
does  not  ripen  till  August  or  the  beginning  of  September. 

ALOPECURUS pratensis.    Meadow  Foxtail-grass. 

Specific  character:  Stem  erect,  smooth;  spike  somewhat  panided; 
calyx-glumes  acute,  hairy,  combined  at  the  base,  shorter  than 
the  awn  of  the  corolla.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.i.  p.  79. — -FVg.l.  Ca- 
lyx and  Fk)ret,  magnified.  2.  Anthers.  3.  Styte  and  Oerm. 
magnified.  Fig.  to  the  right  hand,  Oenn.  and  Style,  of  the 
natural  size. 

Native  of  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  from  Italy,  through 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  to  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Russia.  Flo.  Rust.  E.  Bot.  848  ;  Wither.  Arr. ;  Curt. 
Lond. ;  Hort.  Kew. ;  Flo.  Oer.  It  is  surprising,  observes 
Dr.  Withering,  that  the  specific  character,  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  works  of  Linnseus,  should  describe  this  grass 
as  awnless  :  the  awn  is  twice  the  length  of  the  blossom,  and 
knee-bent.* 

*  I  have,  however,  found  spikes  of  the  Alopecurm  pratensis  widiout  awns.— The 
ffarst  culms  of  the  Alopecurus  anmdinaceus  which  were  produced  in  the  WoKira 
M»bey  Experimental  Grass-Garden^  had  spikes  destitute  of  awns,  and  I  oonchided 
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Experiments.-' The  produce  of  herbage  from  a  space  of  four 
square  feet  of  a  clayey  loam,  on  the  12th  of  April,  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -    9528  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       3     1    *> 

The  produce  of  the  ^mce,  ditto  -        11     Iji       483  14    0 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  30  o?.    The  produce  per  acre  -        -      20418  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        ^^    ^     ^     ^i 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto      -        144    0     3     ^^^5  10    0 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  14293    2    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     12^        .-^    q    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -        1113 

The  produce  from  a  siliceous  sandy  soil  is — 
Grass,  12  oz.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre      -        -    8607  13    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        24    0    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        60    0   3         ^^    ^   ,® 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  6966    7    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     1     0     "^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        3    0^   3        *^^  *"*  ^^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is, — 
Grass,  19  oz.  The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  36  0  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  136  3^  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  1  > 
The  produce  of  the  space  ditto     -        -     10    2|  3 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving  the  crop 
till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is  23  lbs.  14  oz.  14  dr.  The  proportional 
value  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  3  to  2.  From  a  sandy  loam,  64  dr. 
afforded  3  dr.  of  nutritive  matter,  which  gives  the  superiority  to 
the  produce  from  a  light  loam  over  that  from  a  clayey  soil,  as 
4  to  3. 


an  obvious  specific  distinction  was  thereby  afibrded ;  but  the  succeeding  culms  bad 
the  spikes  fiimished  with  long  awns,  — ofiering  another  proof  of  the  uncertain^  of 
specific  characters,  founded  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  dorsal  awn  in 
grasses. — See  Smith's  English  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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The  latler-math  produce  from  a  clayey  loam  is 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  8167    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0   "I 
The  produce  of  the  spac^  ditto  -        6    0   3       255    3  12 

The  proportional  value  of  the  grass  of  the  latter-math  to  that  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  4  to  3 ;  and  the  crop,  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  to  that  of  the  latter-math  as  9  to  8. 

The  above  details  clearly  shew  that  there  is  nearly  three-fourths 
of  produce  greater  from  a  clayey  loam  than  from  a  siliceous  sandy 
soil,  and  that  the  grass  from  the  latter  soil  is  of  comparatija|^less 
value,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  The  culms  proiducel^F  the 
sandy  soil  are  deficient  in  number,  and  in  every  respect  smaller 
than  those  from  the  clayey  loam ;  which  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  equal 
quantities  of  the  grass.  It  is  not  the  strength  and  rankness  of 
the  grass  that  indicates  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  its  growth,  but 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  culms.  The  proportional  value  in 
which  the  grass  of  the  latter-math  exceeds  that  of  the  flowering 
crop  is  as  4  to  3  ;  a  difference  which  appears  extraordinary,  when 
the  quantity  of  flowering  culms  in  the  flowering  crop  is  considered. 
In  the  Anthoxanthum  odoraium  the  proportional  difference  is  still 
greater,  the  latter-math  being  to  the  flowering  crop  in  nutriment 
nearly  as  9  to  4.  In  the  Poa  trivialis  they  are  equal ;  but  in  all 
the  later  flowering  grasses  that  have  culms  resembling  those  of 
the  meadow-fox  tail  and  sweet-scented  vernal,  the  greater  propor- 
tional value  is  always,  on  the  contrary,  found  in  the  grass  of  the 
flowering  crop.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  evident  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  taking  these  grasses  at  the  time  of  flowering 
is  considerable.  In  ordinary  cases  this  seldom  happens  in  practice, 
because  these  grasses  perfect  their  seed  about  the  season  when 
hay-harvest  generally  commences,  unless  where  the  pasture  has 
been  stocked  till  a  late  period  in  the  spring,  which  cannot  in  this 
respect  be  productive  of  any  ultimate  advantage,  but  rather  loss. 
This  grass,  under  the  best  management,  does  not  attain  to  its 
fullest  productive  powers  from  seed  till  four  years :  hence  it  is 
inferior  to  the  cock's-foot  grass  for  the  purposes  of  alternate 
cropping,  and  to  many  other  grasses  besides.  The  herbage,  how- 
ever, contains  more  nutritive  matter  than  that  of  the  cock's-foot, 
though  the  weight  of  grass  produced  in  one  season  is  considerably 
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less.  It  thriyes  weU  undar  inigation,  keeping  poBsesston  of  the  ^ 
crowns  of  the  ridges :  it  is  strictly  permanent.  Sheep  are  very 
fond  of  it :  when  combined  with  white  clover  only,  the  second 
season,  on  a  sandy  loam,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  five 
couple  of  ewes  and  lambs  per  acre.  Attit  only  thrives  in  perfec- 
tion on  lands  of  an  intermediate  quality  as  to  moisture  and  dry- 
ness, and  also  being  somewhat  longer  in  attaining  to  its  full  pro- 
ductive state  than  some  other  grasses,  its  merits  have  been  mis- 
understood in  many  instances  ;  and  in  others,  as  in  the  alternate 
husbandry,  it  has  been  by  some  persons  set  aside  altogether.  In 
many  rich  natural  pastures  it  constitutes  the  principal  grass. 
Thoiil^  not  80  wen  adapted,  therefore,  for  the  alternate  hus- 
bancftjr,  it  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  permanent  pasture,  and 
should  never  form  a  less  proportion  than  one-eighth  of  any  mix- 
ture of  different  grasses  prepared  for  that  purpose :  its  merits  de- 
mand this,  whether  with  respect  to  eariy  growth,  produce,  nutri- 
tiv^e  qualities,  or  permanency.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Swayne,*  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  seed  is  constantly 
destroyed  by  insects :  according  to  my  experiments  this  evil  may 
be  almost  entirely  obviated  by  suffering  the  first  culms  of  the 
season  to  carry  the  seed.  It  flowers  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
according  as  it  may  have  been  depastured  eai'Uer  or  later.  Seed 
ripe  in  June  and  July,  according  to  the  season  of  flowering. 

The  meadow-fox  tail  constitutes  part  of  the  produce  of  all  the 
richest  pastures  I  have  examined  in  Lincolnshire,  Devonshire,  €tnd 
in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury.  In  Mr.  Westcar's  celebrated  pastures  at 
Creslew  I  found  it  more  prevalent  than  in  those  of  Devonshire 
and  Lincolnshire. 

FOA  pratemis.    Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  spreading;  spikelets  four-flowered; 
florets  lanceolate,  five-ribbed,  connected  by  a  web;-8tipula 
short  and  obtuse;  stem  and  leaves  smooth;  root  creeping, 
perennial.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  vi.  126. 

Fig.  1.  Germ.    2.  Calyx.    3.  Floret  magnified. 

Obs. — ^This  grass  is  distinguished  from  the  Poa  ^rtviflfi*,  smooth- 
stalked  meadow-grass,  bly  its  strong  creeping  roots,  sheaths 
of  the  straw  being  smooth ;  whereas,  in  the  P.  triviuKs  the 

♦  See  Gramina  Pascva,  by  the  Rev.  George  Swayne;  a  yrork  which  contains 
much  Tahiable  infonnation  on  the  subject  of  gnisaes. 
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■hMdha  iLr«  longh  to  th«  tottck :  tiift  dieath-seale  i»  bhuxt, 
m  th^  PtNi  iriviaUs  it  i»  pointed  r  dte  Itaives  ase.  hhmt^  tkose 
(^the  P.  trwialis  are  aetinuiiate.  £•  Bot.  1073.  Uoft.  Kew.  i« 
p.  16&    Cast.  Lend. 
Native  of  Bntftin. 

JSxperimenis.'^At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  prodmee  firom  a 
clayey  loam  rich  with  the  vegetable  matter  of  aetive  peat,  ]»-^ 

Pnoduce  pet  Acre. 
dr.    qr.  Ibf. 

Grass,  15  o:t.    The  produce  per  acre,  is  -        10209    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        22    2     ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        67    2     3  ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  7337  16  13 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     1     3     > 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  6    2*  >       279    2    9 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  12  dr.  8  oz.   The  produce  per  acre  -         8607  13    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        32    0     "^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        80    0     >     ^^^    ^    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  6104  11    6 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     1    2     > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -         4    2/y>       *^^    ®    ® 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  hy^^ 
leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  being  i         79  12    9 
nearly  two-sevenths  of  its  value,  is  *  ) 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce  per  acre         -        -  4083  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      13  111  10    0 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass-  of  the  latter*math 
exceeds  that  of  the  grass  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  7  to  6. 
The  value  of  the  latter-math  and  seed  crop  are  equal.  This  grass 
is  therefore  of  least  value  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  —  a  loss  of 
more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  crop  is  sustained,  if  not 
cut  till  that  period  ;  the  culms  are  then  dry,  and  the  root  leaves 
in  a  sickly  decaying  state ;  those  of  the  latter-math,  on  the  con- 
trary, arc  green  and  succulent.  This  species  sends  forth  flowering 
straws  but  once  in  the  season,  and  these  being  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  plant  for  the  purposes  of  hay,  and  considering  the  su- 
perior value  of  the  latter-math  over  that  of  the  seed  crop,  it  will 
appear  from  these  properties  to  be  well  adapted  for  permanent 
pasture.    There  are,  however,  many  other  grasses  highly  superior 
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to  this  one :  it  comes  early  in  the  spring,  but  the  produce  is  in- 
considerable, compared  to  many  other  grasses ;  its  stroi%  creeping 
roots  exhaust  the  soil  very  much :  after  Midsummer  the  herbage 
is  slow  in  growth  after  being  cropped.  It  is  the  property  of  all 
creeping  roots  to  scourge  the  soil,  and  when  plants  with  fibrous 
loots  can  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  those,  with  an  equal  pro- 
spect of  advantage  in  regard  to  early  growth,  produce,  and  nutri- 
tive qualities,  it  will  be  found  to  repay  the  labour  with  interest. 
As  the  chief  property  that  gives  value  to  this  grass  is  early  growth, 
it  will  be  of  use  to  compare  the  merits  of  two  other  grasses  which 
possess  this  property  of  early  growth  in  common  with  it. 

lbs.  per  Acre. 
Anthoxantkum  odoratum.    Sweet-scented  vernal- 
grass,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  afibrds  of  nu- 
tritive matter  -  -  -  122^ 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  affords  of  nutri- 
tive matter               -            -            -                311  )>    672 
The  produce  of  latter-math  affords  of  nutritive 
matter          -            -            -            -                 239^ 
Poa  pratenm.    Smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  as  above, 

affords  of  nutritive  matter  ....      590 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  sweet-scented  vernal  exceeds  that  of  the 
smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  is  therefore  -        82 

Poa  trivialis.  Rough-stalked  meadow-grass,  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  affords  of  nutritive 
matter  ....  233^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  afibrds  of  nutritive 

matter  -  -  -  -  336  >    792 

The  poduce  of  latter-math  affords  of  nutritive 

matter  -  -  -  -  223^ 

Poa  pratensis.    As  before  -  -  -      '      690 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  produce  of 
the  Poa  trivialis  exceeds  that  of  the  Poa  pratensis,  is      202 

Besides  this  superiority  of  produce,  the  Anthoxantkum  odoratum 
and  Poa  trivialis  have  fibrous  roots,  which  impoverish  the  soil  in 
a  far  less  degree.  The  Poa  pratensis  cannot  therefore  justify  its 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  composition  of  the  best  natural  pastures, 
and  on  this  account  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  an  unprofit- 
able plant  for  that  purpose.    It  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  Juiie, 
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and  ripens  the  seed  in  the  beginning  of  July.  In  the  best  perma- 
nent pastures  the  smooth -stalked  meadow-grass  is,  according  to 
all  my  observations,  present ;  but  in  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  almost  any  other  species  of  the  proper  grasses. 

POA  tubcttrulea.    Short  blue  Meadow-grass. 

Specific  character :  Panicle  diffuse ;  spikelets  oval,  generally 
3-flowered ;  husks  acute,  connected  by  a  villus : .  sheath-scale 
very  short,  rounded,  or  very  much  obtuse. 

Ob$.  'fhis  grass  is  so  nearly  lAied  to  the  Poa  pratensis,  that  the 
discriminating  characters  are  hardly  sufficient  to  make  them 
distinct  species.  This  grass  has  generally  three  florets  in 
each  calyx ;  the  Poa  pratensis  has  four,  and  sometimes  five  ; 
the  panicle  is  more  compact,  the  culms  are  shorter,  and  some- 
what glaucous ;  the  leaves  are  much  shorter  and  broader  than 
those  of  the  Poa  pratensis.  The  sheath-scale  in  the  Poa  sub^ 
axrulea  is  rounded ;  that  of  the  P.  pratensis  is  only  blunt,  or 
much  less  obtuse.  It  may  be  distinguished  at  some  distance 
from  the  Poa  pratensis,  by  its  delicate  sky-blue  or  glaucous 
colour.  The  root,  like  that  of  the  Poa  pratensis,  is  powerfully 
creeping. 

Native  of  Britain.  £.  Bot.  1004.  Poa  subccerulea,  Hort.  Kew.  i. 
165.  Poa  humiliSfHoTt,  Gram.  Wob.  Fol.  p.  18.  Podaerulea, 
Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  126.    Poa  pratensis,  var.  subcocrulea. 

Experiments.-^  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  enriched  with  bog  earth  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  1 1  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -    7486    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        24    0     "> 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        62    3tV>  ^    ^ 

The  weight  lost  hy  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6240   13    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter    2    0^ 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -        6    2     5^^^^^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        -        6446    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        20    0     "> 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto        -        32    0     >     ^^^^    ^    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    4083  12    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     2    0     i       170    9    ft 
Tlw  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        4    0     3 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  6  02.  the  produce  per  acre         -  -  4084  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0  127    9  14 

This  grass  is  common  in  meadowB  where  the  soil  is  peaty;  it 
generally  inhabits  the  drier  parts.  It  is  eaten  by  hpraes,  oxen, 
and  sheep,  indifferently  with  other  grasses ;  hares,  howorer,  prefer 
the  Poapratensis  to  this  :  for  five  successive  years  they  cropped  a 
patch  Of  the  Poa  pratenm,  and  loft  untouched  a  similar  space  of 
this  grass  that  grew  close  by  it.  The  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter  was  greater,  in  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  Poa  pratensis, 
compared  to  that  of  the  oth^  constituents,  mucilage,  and.  bitter 
extractive,  than  in  the  nutritive  matter  ^  this  species  of  Pou  which 
contained  more  bitter  extractive.  Thk  seems  to  cctnfinii,  with 
respect  16,  the  liking  of  the  hare,,  what  Sir  Humphry  Dary  has 
proyed  with  respect  to  the  grasses  most  liked  l^y  cattle^  "  that 
they  have  either  a  saline  or  subacid  taste,''  . 

The  produce  of  the  seed  crop,  and  that  of  the  latter^math,  con- 
aisto  of  leaves ;  in  the  flowering  crop  there  are  many  decaying 
root  leaves,  and  in  the  seed  crop  the  leaves  are  more  succulent, 
but  the  culms  are  perfectly  dry  :  this  accounts  for  the  equal  quan- 
tities of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  equal  weights  of  the  grass  at 
both  th^e  stipes  of  growth. 

On  a  rich  warm  i^ringy  gravel,  shaded  with  shrubs,  Mr.  Taunton 
found  this  grass  rising  to  the  height  of  three  feet  in  the  cufan,  and 
having  an  exceeding  handsome  appearance,  from  fine  luxuriant 
foliage ; .  but  on  a  stiff  clay  he  never  found  it  exceed  ten  inches  in 
height. 

What  was  before  said  of  the  demerits  of  the  Post  praienm  like- 
wise applies  to  this  grass ;  and,  frcnn  the  above  facts,  it  ii|  evi- 
dently one  of  the  inferior  pasture  grasses,  and  ccmnot  be  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  unless  in 
particularly  dry  soils,  "R^iere  superior  grasses  do  not  thrive.  Flowers 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  ripena  the  seed  in  the  beginning  of 
July. 

POA  trivialis.    Rough-stalked  Meadow^-grase. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  rather  spreading;  spikelets  3-fiowered  ; 
fioiets  lanceolate^  five-ribbed,  connected  by  a  web;  stipula 
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oblong ;  atem  and  leaves  roughish ;  root  fibfou«.    Sm.  Engl. 

PI.  i.  p.  124. 
Rtfer.  Fig.  1.  Calyx.    2.  Spikelet  of  three  flowers,  shewing  th^ 

anthers  and  corolla  valves^    3.  Nectary.     4.   Oermen  and 

feathered  stigoias. 
Obs.  The  great  roughness  of  the  cuhns  and  leaves  i^ifested 

when  drawn  between  the  fingers,  the  sharp-pointed  sheath* 

scale,  and  the  fibrous  root,  so  conspicuous  in  this  species, 
.Buffloiently  distinguish  it  from  the  Poapratensis. 
Native  of  Britain ;  root  perennial*    £.  Bot.  1072.     Curt.  Lond. 

Host.  ii.  t.  62.    Wither.  Arr.    Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  Fol.  21. 
Experimenis. — ^At  die  time  of  flowering,  the  produoe  hem  a 

brown  loam  with  manure  is-^ 

Produce  per  Acre. 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  U  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  7486  14    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  diy       -        24    0     > 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -,     64    0^^^)     "^^^    *    " 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  5240  13    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     2    0^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  5    2     5       233  15  10 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 
Grass,  U  oz.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre  -      7827    3    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        36    0     > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        •        82    3}   3     '^^'^^    '^  *^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    4304  15    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    2    3     1 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        7    3|   3 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  taking 
the  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  its  value,  is  -  -  1X)2    5  12 
The  proportion  which  the  value  of  the  grass  of  the  seed  crop  bears 
to  the  value  of  the  grass  of  the  flowering  crop  is  as  1 1  to  8. 
The  produce  of  the  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce  per  acre          -           -        4764    6    0 
64  dr.  of  graas  afford  of  nutritive  matter  3  dr.    The 
produce  per  acre  is      -           -           -           -          223    5    4 

The  pnqportional  value  in  which  the  grass  of  the  latter-mslh 
exceeds  that  of  the  flowering  crop,  w  as  3  to  2,  and  that  of  the 
sesdciop  as  12  tp  11. 
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H^re  then  is  a  satiBfactoiy  proof  of  the  superior  value  of  the 
crop  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  of  the  consequent  loss  sus- 
tained by  taking  it  when  in  flower ;  because,  in  this  instance,  the 
weight  of  each  crop  is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  latter-math  which 
would  be  produced  in  the  time  that  is  taken  up  in  perfecting  the 
seed,  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  many  other  species  of  grass, 
where  the  loss  of  latter-math,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
far  outweigh  any  superiority  of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  crop 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  if  such  superiority  was  great,  which 
is  seldom  found. 

The  weight  of  hay  produced  from  grass  of  the  flowering  crop  is 
much  less  than  that  which  is  produced  by  an  equal  weight  of  the 
grass  of  the  seed  crop.  In  Mr.  Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture 
we  are  informed,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Boys,  of 
Betshanger,  in  Kent,  a  farmer  of  the  highest  reputation,  raised, 
at  much  expense,  and  several  years'  attention,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels  of  the  seed  of  this  grass,  which  he  then  offered  for 
sale  at  three  shillings  per  p«und.  He  says  that  it  makes  a  very 
fine  thick  turf,  and  will  produce  a  great  quantity  of  very  excellent 
grass  from  moist  rich  soils.  He  used  the  straw  after  the  seed  was 
tlu'ashed,  instead  of  hay,  for  his  riding-horses,  and  they  preferred 
it  to  his  best  meadow  hay.  To  have  the  land  covered  thick,  more 
than  seven  pounds  of  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre.  Dr.  Smith 
observes  that  it  does  not  bear  the  frost  so  well,  nor  does  it  shoot 
so  early  in  the  spring,  as  the  Poa  pratensis;  but  when  the  weather 
becomes  warm  enough  to  make  grasses  in  general  shoot,  this 
grows  faster,  and  produces  a  greater  crop  of  bottom  leaves  than 
most  others.  The  experiments  above  detailed  were  made  before 
I  met  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Young  and  Dr.  Smith,  just 
quoted,  and  all  my  observations  tend  to  confirm  those  opinions 
concerning  this  grass,  except  as  regards  its  fitness  to  form  a  pasture 
of  itself,  stated  by  Mr.  Boys. 

The  superior  produce  of  this  Poa  over  many  other  species,  its 
highly  nutritive  qualities,  the  seasons  in  which  it  arrives  at  per- 
fection, and  the  marked  partiality  which  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep 
have  for  it,  are  merits  which  distinguish  it  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  those  grasses  which  afiect  moist  rich  soib  and  shel- 
tered situations :  but  on  dry  expensed  situations  it  is  altogether 
inconsiderable;  it  yearly  diminishes,  and  ultimajtely  dies  off, 
not  unfrequently  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years.     Its  {iro- 
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duce*  is  always  much  greater  when  combined  with  other  grasses 
than  when  cultivated  by  itself :  with  a  proper  admixture  it  will 
nearly  double  its  produce,  though  on  the  same  soil,  so  much  it 
delights  in  shelter.  Those  spots  in  pastures  that  are  most  closely 
eaten  down,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  this  grass  :  I  have  exa- 
mined many  pastures  with  this  view,  and  always  found  it  the  case 
wherever  this  grass  was  more  predominant  From  all  which  it 
appears,  that  the  Poa  trivialis,  though  highly  valuable  as  a  per- 
manent pasture  grass  on  rich  and  sheltered  soils,  is  but  little 
adapted  for  the  alternate  husbandry,  and  unprofitable  for  any  pur- 
pose on  dry  exposed  situations.  It  flowers  towards  the  end  of 
June,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  the  middle  of  July. 

FESTUCA  pratensts.    Meadow  Fescue. 

Specific  character :  Panicle  nearly  upright,  branched,  spreading, 
turned  to  one  side ;  spikelets  linear,  compressed  ;  florets  nu- 
merous, cyhndrical,  obscurely  ribbed  ;  nectary  four-cleft ; 
root  fibrous.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  147. 

Refer. — Fig.  1.  Spikelet  magnified,  shewing  florets  and  the 
calyx.  2.  Four-cleft  nectary.  3.  Obovate  germen,  with  its 
short  styles  and  thick  feathery  stigmas. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  fibrous,  perennial. 

Obs. — Dr.  Withering  makes  this  a  variety  of  the  Festuca  elatior; 
but  it  is  more  justly  made  a  distinct  species  in  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's 
English  Botany,  and  in  his  English  Flora.  It  diflers  from 
the  Festuca  elatior  in  having  only  half  the  height,  the  leaves 
only  half  the  breadth,  the  panicle  shorter,  and  containing 
only  half  the  number  of  flowers.  The  panicle  is  but  once 
branched,  droops  but  slightly,  and  leans  to  one  side  when  in 
flower,  and  the  flowers  grow  all  one  way.    In  the  elatior  the 

♦  According  to  the  account  which  is  given  of  this  grass  by  Mr.  Swayne,  in 
Dr.  Withering*8  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  it  is  the  famous  Orcheston  grass. 
I  am  surprised  to  find  it  remarked  of  this  grass,  so  long  back  as  1681,  that "  at 
Maddingtoii,  in  Wiltshire,  about  nine  miles  from  Saliabmy,  grows  a  grass,  in  a 
small  plot  of  meadow  ground,  which  grass  in  some  years  grows  to  a  prodigious 
length,  sometimes  twenty-four  feet  long,  but  not  in  height,  as  is  usually  reported ; 
the  length  being  caused  by  the  washing  of  a  sheep-down,  that  the  rain  in  a  hasty 
shower  brings  with  it  much  of  the  sheep  dung  over  the  meadow ;  so  that  in  such 
springs  as  are  not  subject  to  such  showers  this  grass  thrivcth  not  so  well.^'  Worlidge, 
— The  report  of  a  grass  growing  twenty-four  feet  in  height  must  have  excited  no 
ordinary  attention. 
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pamele  brtnches  both  ways/  it  droops  much  at  fint,  and  tlra 
flowers  grow  much  more  loosely ;  the  spikekts  are  more  ro«iid> 
ovate,  and  pomted  :  whereas  in  the  praienM  they  are  some- 
what linear,  flat,  and  obtuse.  Curt.  Lond.  E.  Bot.  1692. 
Wither.  Arr. 
Experiments.— On  the  16th  of  ApiSl,  the  prodtwe  firom  a  fertile 
peat  sml,  with  coal  ashes  as  manure^  is^-^ 

Produce  per  Aflfe. 
lbs. 
10890 


4r.    qr. 


0     0 


1 
0 


0 
0 


Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter     2 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    9 

At  the  time  of  flowering  the  produce  i 
Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto,  when  dry  152 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -    38 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  7146 
64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter     4    2     7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        22    2     3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -        32    0     i 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -      179    OJ   i 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     1     2     ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        10    2     3 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  afforded  by 

the  produce  of  latter-math  per  acre,  is 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leav- 
ing the  crop  till  the  seed  is  ripe,  exceeding  one- 
half  of  its  value,  is  -  -  -  610    7     8 


382  13  10 


13612    8    0 
6466  15    0 


9    0 


957    2     1 


19057    8    0 


7623 
11434 


0    0 
8    0 


446  10    9 


380    0    0 


The  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering  is  of  greater  valuer  than  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  proportionally,  as  3  to  1. 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving  the  crop 
of  this  grass  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is  therefore  very  great.  That  it 
should  lose  more  of  its  weight  at  this  stage  of  growth  than  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  deficiency  of  nutritive 
matter  in  the  seed  crop,  in  proportion  to  the  nutritive  matter 
afforded  by  the  flowering  crop ;  the  straws  being  succulent  in  the 
grass  of  the  latter  crop,  while  those  of  the  former  are  dry,  and 
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constitute  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
crop  tlian  in  the  flowering  crop.  It  may  be  obtenred  here,  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  culms  and  leaves  of  grasses  that 
have  been  dried  after  they  were  cut  in  a  green  and  succulent  state, 
or  in  possession  of  their  nutrient  qualities,  and  those  culms  and 
leaves  which  have  been  dried  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  by  Nature 
when  growing  :  the  former  retain  all  their  nutritive  powers,  but  the 
latter  very  little,  if  any.  In  point  of  early  produce  in  the  spring, 
Uiis  grass  stands  next  to  the  Aiopecurus  pratenm,  (meadow  fox- 
tail), and  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  cock's-foot. 

lbs. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  the  meadow  fox-tail  aflbrds  of 

nutritive  matter,  per  acre  -  -  -  -        483 

At  the  same  season,  the  meadoW  fei^ctte,  as  above,  affords 

of  nutritive  matter,  per  acl^     ...  -        382 

The  round-panicled  cock's-foot,  (Dactj/lis  glomerata),  ditto 

ditto  --...-        368 

It  is  eaten  by  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  but  particularly  by  the 
two  first :  its  merits  will  be  more  clearly  seen  by  comparing  it  far- 
ther with  the  cock's-foot  and  meadow  fox-tail.  As  it  is  often  three 
weeks  later  in  flowering  than  the  fox-tail  grass,  the  latter-math 
produce  must  be  left  out  for  the  truth  of  comparison  as  regards  its 
comparative  value  for  hay ;  and  as  it  is  much  slower  in  growth 
after  being  cropped  than  the  cock's-foot,  it  is  likewise  necessary 
to  omit  the  latter-math  in  a  comparison  of  their  produce. 

lbs. 
Aiopecurus  pratensis,  (meadow  fox-tail),  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  affords  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter, per  acre      -  -  -  -      487  1^        1194 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  ditto  ditto      -      461 
The  produce  of  latter-math,  ditto  ditto       -      255 
The  Festuca  pratensis,  (meadow  fescue),    as  above, 

affords,  from  the  flowering  and  seeding  crops  only        1403 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  in  which  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  the  meadow  fescue  exceeds  that  of 
fox-tail,  is         -----  209 

Or  the  meadow  fescue  is  of  greater  value  than  that  of  the  fox-tail, 

in  the  proportion  nearly  of  11  to  9. 
Dactyli$  glomerata,  (round  cock's-foot,)  affords  of  nutri- 
.  tive  matter,  per  acre,  from  three  crops,  that  is,  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  at  the  time  of  seeding,  and  from 
the  latter-math  x^rop,  as  before  -  -  2821 
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lbs.    ' 
The  Festuca  pratensis,  as  above      r  -  -  1403 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  cock's- 
foot  exceeds  the  meadow  fescue  when  taken  as  hay 
crops,  per  acre  is  -  -  -  -  1418 

Or  the  cock's-foot  grass  is  superior,  in  point  of  produce,  to  the 
meadow  fescue,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  2  to  1.  But  for 
grazing,  the  latter-math  produce  of  the  meadow  fescue  must 
be  brought  forward ;  in  this  case  it  approaches  nearer  to  cock's- 
foot  in  value,  and  increases  its  superiority,  in  point  of  produce, 
over  the  meadow  foxtail. 

The  meadow  fescue  constitutes  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
herbage  of  all  rich  natural  pastures  and  irrigated  meadows ;  it 
makes  excellent  hay,  and  though  a  large  plant,  the  leaves  or 
herbage  are  succulent  and  tender,  and  apparently  much  liked  by 
cattle,  as  they  never  form  rank  tufts,  which  is  tJie  case  with  the 
larger  grasses.  It  does  not  appear  to  arrive  at  its  full  productive 
powers  from  seed  so  soon  as  either  the  cock's-foot  or  fox-tail 
grass,  and  though  essential  for  permanent  pasture,  is  not  by  itself 
very  well  adapted  for  the  alternate  husbandry,  but  should  be  com- 
bined with  cock's-foot,  rye-grass,  and  rough-stalked  meadow-grass. 
Mr.  Taunton's  experience  of  this  grass  on  a  stiff  clayey  soil  proved, 
that  a  copious  crop  of  seed-stalks  may  be  obtained  the  second 
year  from  sowing.  Flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  at  the 
end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August.  In  the  deep  alluvial 
soils  in  Lincolnshire,  this  grass  is  not  so  prevalent  as  in  the  clay 
districts.  In  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  it  constitutes  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  most  valuable  and  fattening  pastures  of  that  rich 
grazing  district. 

CYNOSURUS  cristatus.    Crested  Dog's-tail  Grass. 

Specific  character :  Spike  simple,  linear ;  neuter  spikelets  with- 
out avms.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  p.  137. — Fig,  1.  Spikelets,  shewing 
the  floral  leaves  and  neuter  florets.  2.  Ditto,  mag.  3.  Floret, 
4.  Germen,  valves,  or  nectary. 

Ob$. — Floral  leaves  deeply  divided  into  awl-shaped  segments. 
Husks  generally  containing  three  flowers.  Smaller  valve  of 
the  blossom  ending  in  two  points:  larger  valve  ending  in  a 
short  awn.  Florets  all  facing  one  way.  This  grass  is  often 
viviparous ;  in  wet  seasons,  I  have  found  it  generally  so,  in 
Woburn  Park  under  the  trees.     I  have  found  the  Alopecurus 
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pratemU   under  the  like  circomstances  viviparous.      Root 
perennial. 
Native  of  Britain.    E.  Bot.  316;  Host.  t.  96;  Mart.  t.  106; 

F.  Dan.  238. 
Experiments. — ^At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
brown  loam,  with  manure,  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.      qr.  Ibf. 

Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce  per  acre,  is               -  6125  10  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -  24    0   i 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -          43    Oj3  1837  11  0 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4287  15  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       4     17  ^^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           -        9    24>  406  12  3 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is 
Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre,  -  12251    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32    0    i      ^^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      115    0|  5     ^^^    ^    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  7350  12    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2    2^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        11     1    5       ^78    9    0 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  5  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  3403    2    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    2  per  a.  132  14    0 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost,  by  taking 
^  the  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  exceeding  one- 
sixth  of  its  value,  is        -  -  -  -71  12    9 

The  proportion  in  which  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering 
exceeds  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  with  respect  to  nutritive 
powers,  is  as  17  to  10,  and  is  superior  to  the  latter-math  in  the  like 
proportion. 

The  quantity  of  grass  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  just  twice 
that  at  the  time  of  flowering ;  but  the  grass  at  the  former  period 
contains  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  as  appears 
above ;  and  when  the  latter-math,  which  would  be  produced  during 
the  time  the  seed  was  ripening,  is  added  to  this,  it  shews  the  su- 
perior advantage  of  taking  the  crop  when  the  grass  is  in  flower. 
The  culms  of  this  grass  are  of  a  wiry  nature,  and,  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  contain  no  nutritive  matter.  The  leaves  are  rather 
slow  in  growth,  are  short,  but  form  a  dense  turf;  hence,  the  weight 
of  grass  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  greater  than  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  but  contains  proportionally  less  nutritive  matter.    It  is 
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1diei!itfore  inferior  for  the  purpose  of  hay»  but  admirably  adapteii  for 
permanent  pasture.  The  roots  penetrate  to  a  consideraUe  depth 
in  the  ground,  from  ^hioh  circumstance  it  continues  green  after 
most  other  grasses  are  hurt  by  a  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
Mr.  Curtis  observes,  that  it  a£fiicts  a  dry  soil,  and  that  it  will  not 
thrive  in  meadows  that  are  wet;  but  I  have  always  found  it  more 
abtttidant  in  moist,  or  rather  tenacious  elevated  soils,  than  in  those 
of  a  drier  and  more  sandy  nature.  In  irrigated  meadows  it  thrives 
in  perfection,  attaihing  to  a  greater  size  than  in  any  other  situation. 
In  some  parts  of  Wobum  Park,  this  grass  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  herbage,  on  which  the  deer  and  South  Down  sheep 
ehieffiy  browse,  whil^  another  part  of  the  Park,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  the  Agrostis  tulgarufaseicnlaris^  Agrostis  vulgaris  tenuis 
folia,  Festuca  &mna,  Festuea  duriuscula,  and  Festttca  Cambrica^ 
is  seldom  touched  by  them  ;  but  the  Welsh  breed  of  sheep  almost 
constantly  browse  on  these,  and  almost  entirely  neglect  the  Cyno- 
surm  cristatus,  LoKum  perenne,  and  Poa  trivialis.  There  has  been 
a  difference  of  6pinioii  trith  respect  to  the  merits  of  this  grass  :  it 
eertainly  does  not  nSotd  so  eariy  a  bite  to  cattle  in  the  spring  as 
many  other  grasses,  and  the  culms  are  uniformly  left  untouched : 
but  this  is  more  owing  to  the  season  in  which  they  are  produced, 
than  to  any  particular  defect ;  as  there  is  then  a  profusion  of  root 
leaves  and  herbage  in  general,  which  is  always  preferred  by  cattle 
to  the  culms :  when  the  grass  is  in  flower,  the  culms  are  succulent, 
and  contain  much  nutritive  matter ;  it  is  all,  however,  exhausted  in 
perfecting  the  seed.  If  this  grass  is  employed  only  for  the  alter- 
nate husbandry,  and  its  merits  from  thence  estimated,  it  will  be 
considered  an  inferior  grass,  as  it  is  by  no  means  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  either  with  respect  to  speedily  arriving  at  perfection,  eariy 
growth,  or  quantity  of  produce ;  but  it  forms  a  close  dense  turf  of 
grateful  nutritive  herbage,  and  being  little  affected  by  the  extremes 
of  weather,  where  other  grasses,  superior  in  the  fore-maitioned 
points  would  be  produced  in  tuft9,  aiyl  injured  by  the  extremes  of 
weather.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident,  a  sward  of  the  best  qua* 
lity,  particularly  undir  circumstances  where  sheep  are  a  principal 
object,  cannot  be  formed  without  an  admixture  or  proportion  of 
the  crested  dog's-tail  ^ass.  In  all  the  ntost  celebrated  pastures 
I  have  examined^  it  constituted  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
produce.  4  It  flowers  towards  the  etid  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed 
towards  th*^  end  of  July.  The  culms  are  valuable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  bonnets. 
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FMSTUCA  duriuscula.    Hard  Fescue. 

Specific  character :  Panicle  unilateral,  spreading ;  florets  longer 
&an  their  awns ;  stem  round,  upper  leaves  flat^  root  fibrous. 
Sm.  Engl.  Bot.  i.  p.  141. — jFig.  1.  Calyx,  with  unequal  valves. 
2.  Floret,  or  corolla  and  anthers.    3.  Germen,  or  rudiment  of 
the  future  seed,  and  the  feathered  cylindrical  stigmas. 
Obs. — Shr  James  Edward  Smith,  in  his  English  Botany,  ob* 
serves,  ^'that  in  this  genus  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may,  or  what 
may  not  be  a  species ;"  and,  with  his  usual  force  and  clearness, 
he  reduces  the  Festucaglauca,  Festucaglabra,  Festuca  Cambrica^ 
Festuca  durimcula,  and  Festuca  rubra,  of  Hudson,  Lightfoot, 
Withering,  Winch,  and   Stillingfleet,  8cc.  into  one  species. 
All  these  grasses  vary  much  from  change  of  soil  and  situation; 
the  flowers  are  particularly  apt  to  vary  in  number,  as  well  as 
in  the  length  of  their  awns :  there  is  one  character,  however, 
which  I  have  never  found  to  change  under  any  variety  of 
culture,  which  is  the  creeping  root ;  and  this  is  also  an  agri- 
cultural character  of  distinction  which  is  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  as  it  always  produces  a  specific  effect  upon  the  soil,  very 
distinct  indeed  from  that  of  Uie  fibrous-rooted  kinds.    The 
botanical  characters ,  given  by  the  learned,  being,  therefore, 
ilisuftcient  to  distinguish  these  grasses,  (which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  equally  so,  with  m&ny  of  the  present  specific 
distinctions  of  plants,  when  discoveries  have  been  sufficiently 
extended  over  every  country,)  I  will  here  consider  them  of 
two  distinct  species — the  creeping  rooted,  and  the  fibrous- 
rooted  :  noting  tiielr  varieties  from  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
This  win  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agriculturist*; 
^  or^  at  least,  to  practical  men  the  discriminating  characters 
will  be  much  less  embarrassing,  and  obviate,  in  a  great  mea- 
0dre,  in  these  plants  the  danger  of  mistake.    See  Sm.  Engl. 
Fl.  i.  p.  141 ;  E.  Bot.  470-2066;  With.  Still.  Curtis.  Lond. 
Root  fibrous.    Perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  t)f  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  with  manure,  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    <ir.  lbs. 

OfMi,a7osi.    The  produce  por  acre  is  -      18378  14    0 

80  dr.  of  gnu»  weigh,  when  dry      -        S6    0     > 
The  projlttoe  of  the  space,  ditto       -      194    IJ  >     ^^^^    ^    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  10106    4    8 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutiitiye  matter     3    2     i     ^^^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto      -  23    2J    5      ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                  -        19057    8    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -  .     36    0     ^ 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto        -      201     2|   5     ^^^  ^^    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  10481  10    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      12)       ^^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        10    2     5       ^^  ^^    ^ 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving        <k 
the  crop  till  the  seed  is  ripe,  exceeding  one-half  of 
its  value,  is                ....  558    5    3 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
exceeds  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  7  to  3. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     -            -        10209    6    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter,  1  dr.  1  qr.  per 
acre 199    6    4 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  exceeds  that  of  the  latter-math,  is  as  14  to  6;  and 
to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe»  as  6  to  5. 

The  above  details  confirm  the  favourable  opinion  which  most 
'  writers  have  expressed  respecting  this  grass.  It  is  most  preva- 
lent on  light  rich  soils ;  but  it  is  likewise  always  found  in  the 
richest  natural  pastures,  where  the  soil  is  more  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, and  is  never  absent  from  irrigated  meadows  that  have  been 
properly  formed.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  fine,  or 
dwarf-growing  grasses ;  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  food  of 
sheep,  as  the  Festuca  ovina,  Festuca  rubra,  Poa  pratensis,  Agrastis 
vu^aris,  Sec.  Hares  are  fond  of  this  grass,  they  cropped  it  close 
to  the  roots,  and  entirely  neglected  the  Festuca  rubra  and  Fesiuca 
avwup  which  grew  contiguous  to  it.  It  attains  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection when  combined  with  the  Festuca  pratensis  and  Poa  triviaiis. 
It  springs  rather  eariy,  and  the  produce  is  remarkably  fine  and 
succulent.  It  withstands  the  effects  of  severe  dry  weather  in 
rich  natural  pastures  better  than  many  other  grasses.  This  pro- 
perty, joined  to  its  merits  above-mentioned,  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
the  composition  of  the  best  pastures,  though  in  a  smaller  propor- 
tion, on  account  of  its  inferior  productive  powers,  which  are  not 
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dhnpensated  by  any  superiority  in  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
grass  over  those  grasses  that  are  more  productive,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Poa  trtvialis,  and  some  other  species. 

The  superiority  of  these  natural  pastures  over  those  pastures 
which  are  formed  of  one  or  two  grasses  only,  in  respect  of  a  con- 
stant or  never-failing  supply  of  herbage  throughout  the  season,  is 
in  one  point,  among  many  others,  owing  to  the  variety  of  habits 
which  exist  in  a  numerous  assemblage  of  different  grasses.  Some 
species  thrive  best  in  an  excess  of  moist  weather ;  others  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather ;  but  the  majority  of  the  grasses  which 
compose  the  produce  of  the  pastures  in  question,  thrive  best  in  a 
middle  state  between  moisture  and  dryness.  Observation  will 
furnish  abundant  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this,  by  comparing  the 
differ^it  states  of  productiveness  in  natural  pastures,  during  a 
season  of  changeable  weather,  with  those  of  artificial  pastures 
under  the  like  influence  of  soil  and  climate.  It  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  the  third  week  of  July. 
Whexk  cultivated  on  a  poor  siliceous  soil,  or  on  a  thin  heath 
soil,  the  culms  become  very  fine  and  slender,  and  promise  to 
be  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats. 

FESTUCA  Cambrica.    Welsh  Fescue. 

Specific  character :  Panicle  compact,  oblong,  upright,  branched, 
spikelets  awl-shaped,  awned,  leaves  flat.  —  Fig.  1.  Spikelet 
magnified.  2.  Floret  magnified,  shewing  the  spreading- 
feathered  stigmas. 

Obs. — This  CONSTANT  variety  of  Festuca  rubra  (See  Sm.  EngL 
Fl.  i.  p.  142),  is  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  Festuca 
ovina,  and  varieties  o( Festuca  rubra,  and  Festuca  duriuscula, 
by  the  pale  green  colour  of  the  panicle  and  culm.  The  root 
leaves  grow  more  upright  and  flat;  when  cultivated,  the 
spikelets  consist  of  10  or  12  florets.  Stipulse  membraneous, 
blunt.  (Wither.) 

Root  creeping.    Perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
sandy  soil  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Ghrass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -         6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  dry  -        34    0   i 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        68    0   5     ^^^^^  *^    ^ 
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Produce  per  A«m 
dr.    qr,  Ibi. 

Tl^e  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3913  '  9    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritire  matter       2    1    | 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -  6    2J3       239    4    8 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  80  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  dry        -  24    0   > 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        *  96    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritiTe  matter       2     17 
The  produce  of  the  space^  ditto        -  1113 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  taking 
the  crop  before  the  seed  is  perfected,  being  one-half 
of  its  value,  is,  -  -  -  -  239    4    2 

The  value  of  the  grass  at  each  of  these  stages  of  growth  is  equal. 
The  superior  weight  of  nutritive  matter  affbrded  by  die  crop  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  arises  from  the  increase  of  grass  whidi  takes 
friace  during  the  time  the  seed  is  perfecting ;  and  in  this  case,  as 
in  all  others  where  it  is  shewn  that  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  seed 
crop  exceeds  that  contained  in  the  flowering  crop,  the  loss  of 
latter-math  which  would  have  been  produced  in  the  time  the  seed 
was  perfecting  must  always  be  considered :  this  caution  is  perhaps 
lumecessary  to  the  judicious,  candid,  and  truly  practical  Fanner. 
When  the  practice  becomes  general  of  saving  Ihe  necessary  quan- 
tity of  seed  for  the  fSeinn,  (which  I  doubt  not  will  happen,  though 
at  a  remote  period,)  these  comparisons  between  the-  value  of  the 
flowering  and  seed  crops  will  possess  their  proper  interest.  The 
seed  crops  of  the  natural  grasses  are  in  general,  at  least  as  far  as 
my  observations  have  reached,  left  too  k>ng  growing ;  the  green,  or 
the  Vithered  state  of  the  culms,  is  an  uncertain  criterion  to  judge 
of  the  ripeness  of  the  seed  of  the  perennial  grasses,  though  gene- 
rally good  for  the  different  annual  sorts.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  perennial  grasses,  the  culms  are  far  from  being  either 
withered  or  dry  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  i^ich  is  determined,  in 
almost  all  cases,  by  passing  the  spike  or  panicle  between  the 
fingers ;  if  a  portion  of  the  seed  separate  by  this  means,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  best  state  for  collecting ;  it  should,  however,  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  ears  after  being  cut  until  the  grass  be  per- 
fectiy  dry.  When  the  grass  is  suffered  to  remain  uncut  till 
the  culms  are  withered  and  dry,  and  the  seed  separates  on  a  slight 
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tDuch,  tke  gnuM  is  r^dered  of  little  valu^,  and  tiit  s^ed  not  im- 
proTsd  m  qaality :  the  best  part  of  tht  seed  is  either  lost  by 
devouriiig  birds  or  insects^  or  shaken  out  in  the  process  of  eutting 
and  collecting.  I  hare  made  a  number  of  experim^its  on  die 
seeds  of  grasses  and  other  plants,  by  somng  at  difierent  degrees  of 
what  is  termed  ripeness,  and  the  results  w«nt  always  to  prove  the 
tntdi  of  the  above  remarks ;  also  that  diseased  or  imperfectly 
formed  seed  always  vegetated  best  when  sown  directly  after  being 
separated  from  the  plant.  An  ounce  of  this  seed  vegetated  by  this 
treatment  in  three  different  trials  ;  the  same  seed,  kept  dry  for  two 
months  only,  did  not  vegetate  by  the  like  means  employed  ia 
sowing,  or  any  other  that  I  attempted.  I  have  repeated  experi* 
ments  of  this  nature  with  much  interest  and  care^  but  the  principle 
still  remained  unaltered. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6125  10    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       1     1  per  a.  119    0    0 

From  the  above  results  it  appears,  that  this  grass  is  much  inferior 
to  the  Festuca  duriuscula  in  the  q^uantity  of  its  produce,  as  well  as 
in  nutrient  qualities ;  which  will  be  evident  on  a  comparison  of 
these  properties,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  details.  It  springs 
rather  earlier  than  the  hard  fescue,  and  also  rises  better  after 
being  cropped,  but  not,  apparently,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  com- 
pensate for  its  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  It  is  far  from  being 
so  common  as  the  F.  duriuscula,  and  inhabits  the  drier  spots 
of  pattbures.  Flowers  some  days  earlier  than  the  F.  duriuscula, 
and  ripens  the.  seed  about  ike  some  period  as  that  grass. 

FESTUCA  ovina  hordeiformU.    Long-awned  Sheep's  Fescue. 

Specif  character :  Panicle  compaet,  braaches  subdivided,  up- 
right. Spikelets  crowded,  6-10-flowered.  Root4eaves  thread- 
shaped,  8tem*leaves  yery  Itmig.'^Fig.  1.  Spikelet  magnified. 
2.  Corolla,  anthers,  and  looee^^fcathered  stigmas,  mag. 

OAi.-^  In  the  first  acconnt  of  the  results  of  these  experiments, 
this  grass  is  recdived  under  the  name  otFesinea  hordeiformis  : 
though  there  are  names  received  among  Botanists  not  less 
iacwgruoas  than  thk  one,  yet  I  am  happy  to  agi*ee  with  the 
pinion  of  Mr.  Sowerby  in  oonsklering  it  a  variety  of  the 
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Festuca  ovina.    I  am  uncertain  as  to  its  native  place  of 
growth^  having  never  discovered  it  in  any  soilor  situation  in 
a  wild  state.    The  cukns  are  strongly  marked  with  ribs. 
Root  fibrous,  perennial.    Native  of  Britain  ? 
Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowmng,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  with  manure  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        13612    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        24    0    >     ^aqq 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -        96    0   i     "^^  ^^    ® 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  9528  12    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2     17 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        11    J    3       478    9    0 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  produce 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  9528  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32    0   7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        89    2«3     ^^^*    ^    ® 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying   6717    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       1     3    > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  6    0|  i       ^^^  ^^    ^ 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre    -  •  5445    0    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     1     3  per  a.     148  14    0 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving 
the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  exceeding  one-half  of 
its  value,  is        -  -  -  -  -        217  12    0 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing exceeds  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  9  to  7  :  and  it 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  latter-math  grass  in  the  like  proportion. 
The  grass  of  the  seed  crop  and  that  of  the  latter-math  are  equal  in 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  they  contain,  a  circumstance  easily 
accounted  for,  as  the  culms  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  are  drier 
than  in  most  other  grasses  at  the  same  stage  of  growth ;  and  the 
produce  then  consists  almost  entirely  of  leaves,  similar  to  the  latter- 
math  produce.  This  species  flowers  earUer  than  any  other  of  the 
fescue  species.  Its  nutritive  quaUties  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Festuca  duriuscula.  It  is  superior  to  that  species  and  to  most 
others  in  the  produce  of  early  herbage  in  the  spring ;  the  herbage 
is  very  fine,  tender,  and  succulent.  It  is  highly  superior  to  the 
Festuca  ovina,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  variety.   '  It  does  af^pear 
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to  possess  merit  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
the  composition  of  the  best  pastures,  particularly  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Festuca  duriuscula,  which  might  be  effected  with  advantage 
on  soils  of  a  drier  or  sandy  nature.  It  flowers  in  the  last  week  of 
May,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  June.  The  culms  are  well  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  straw-plait,  being  very  distant  in 
the  joints,  and  of  an  equal  thickness  throughout.  By  the  com- 
pression of  the  straws,  in  the  process  of  plaiting,  the  furrows  of 
the  culms  disappear  entirely. 


AVENAJlavescens.    Golden  Oat,  Yellow  Oat-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  much  branched,  spreading,  erect; 

calyx  3-flowered,  short,  all  the  florets  awned. 
Fig.  1.  Calyx  with  its  unequal  valves.    3.  The  same  magnified. 
2.  Floret,  with  the  awn  arising  from  above  the  middle  of  the 
outer  valve.     4.  The  same  magnified.    5.  Germen  obovate, 
stigmas  densely  feathery.    6.  Styles,  short  distinct. 
Root  fibrous,  perennial.    Native  of  Britain. 
Obs.  —  Leaves  linear,  acute,  flat;  margin  rough,  of  a  yellow 
green  colour.    Panicle  much  branched,  yellow  green  at  first, 
afterwards  changing  to  a  golden  yellow,  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance  from  other  grasses ;  wide  spread 
when  in  flower,  but  compact  when  in  seed.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 
p.  166.  Curt.Lond.   E.Bot.t.962.   Wither.  Arr.  Host.  t.  38. 
Flo.  Germ.  i.  p.  377.    Hort.  Kew. 
Experiments,  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
dayey  loam  is  — 

Produot  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  8167    8    0 

80  dr.  of  gra«  weigh,  when  dry        -        28    0.^^  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        o7    OJ  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6308  14    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter       3    3   7       478    9    0 
Theproduceof  the  space,  ditto         -        11     1   3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 
Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre    ...    12251    4    0 
80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32    0    ^    ^^q    g    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      116    OJ  5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    7350  12    0 

M 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2     1    >      430  11    5 
The  produce  of  the  space^  ditto  -      10    0^3   ' 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leav- 
ing the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is  -  47  13  1 1 
The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
exceeds  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  5  to  3. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -            -          4083  12    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  1  dr.  1  qr. 
per  acre         -           -           -           -           -  79  12    2 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, exceeds  that  pf  the  latter-math,  is  as  3  to  1 ;  and  the  grass, 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  to  that  of  the  latter-math  as 
9  to  6. 

This  is  one  of  those  grasses  which  never  thrives  when  cultivated 
simply  by  itself;  it  requires  to  be  combined  with  other  grasses  to 
secure  its  continuance  in  the  soil,  and  to  obtain  its  produce  in 
perfection.  It  thrives  best  when  combined  with  the  Hordeum 
pratense  (meadow  barley),  Cynosurus  cristatns  (crested  dog's-tail), 
and  AfUhoxanthum  odoratvm  (sweet-scented  vernal-grass).  It 
affects  most  a  calcareous  soil,  and  that  which  is  dry.  It  grows 
natarally,  however,  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  from  the  lime- 
stone rock  to  the  irrigated  meadow :  it  is  always  present  in  the 
richest  natural  pastures.  From  the  above  details,  its  produce  is 
not  very  great,  nor  its  nutritive  qualities  considerable.  The  nu- 
tritive matter  it  affords  from  its  leaves  (the  properties  of  which 
are  of  more  importance  to  be  known  than  those  of  the  culms,  for 
a  permanent  pasture  grass),  contains  proportionally  more  bitter 
extractive  than  what  is  contained  in  the  nutritive  matters  of  the 
grasses  with  which  it  is  more  generally  combined  in  natural  pas- 
tures, and  which  have  just  now  been  mentioned.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance is  the  chi^  claim  it  has  to  a  place  in  the  composition 
of  the  produce  of  rich  pasture  land  ;  but  more  particularly,  if  the 
land  be  elevated  and  without  good  shelter,  this  grass  becomes 
more  valuable,  as  it  thrives  better  under  such  circumstances  than 
most  other  grasses,  and  sheep  eat  it  as  readily  as  they  do  most 
others.  The  seed  is  very  small  and  light ;  but  it  vegetates  freely 
if  sown  in  the  autumn,  or  not  too  early  in  the  spring.  I  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  this  grass  in  abnost  every  month  of  the  year. 
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and,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
third  week  in  May,  and  the  first  week  of  August  to  September, 
were  evidently  the  best. 

It  tLomers  in  the  first  and  often  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and 
ripens  the  seed  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

HOLCUS  lanatui.    Woolly  Soft-grass. 

Specific  character :  Root  fibrous ;  calyx  woolly ;  lower  floret  per- 
fect, awnless,  upper  with  an  arched  awn ;  leaves  downy  on 
both  sides.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  107. 

JF%.  1,  Calyx  magnified,  shewing  the  dotted,  hoary  valves,  the 
innermost  broadest.  2.  The  two  florets,  shorter  than  the 
calyx.    3.  Germen  and  slender-feathered  stigmas. 

Obs.  —  Practical  farmers  often  mistake  this  grass  for  the 
creeping-rooted  soft-grass ;  I  have  therefore  given  a  figure  of 
the  latter  in  the  next  following  page,  for  the  convenience  of 
comparison,  otherwise  it  belongs  to  another  division  of  the 
subject,  that  is,  grasses  natural  to  sandy  soils.  The  male,  or 
unisexual  floret,  contains  one  pistil;  the  germen,  or  rudi- 
ment of  the  future  seed,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fertile  or 
bisexual  floret,  but  much  smaller ;  it  is  always  abortive.  Seed 
with  a  shining  hardened  coat,  which  was  formerly  the  corolla. 

Native  of  Britain.  Perennial.  E.  Bot.  1169.  Host.  t.  2.  Curt. 
Lond.  fasc.  38.    Wither.  Arr.    Fol.  Germ.  i.  p.  261. 

Experiments.  —  About  the  middle  of  April  tiie  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is  — 


OrasB,  7  oz.    The  i»roduce  per  acre 

64  dr.  of  grass  afiord  of  nutritive  matter 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  is- 
Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
64  dr.  of  grass  afiord  of  nutritive  matter 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto 
80  dr.  of  grasiB  weigh,  when  dry 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  12863  13    0 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        19067    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        *^    ^   >     oon 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        89    2fi     ^^^^    ^    ° 


Produce  per  Acre: 

dr. 

qr.           Um. 

4764    6     0 

2 

1           167    7  16 

eie— 

- 

-      19067    8    0 

4 
28 

I  1     1191     1     8 

26 
145 

^1     6193  11    0 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
lbs. 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  16246    0    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  dr.  3  qr.  >       qi  q  i  a    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  19       1       3 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leav- 
ing the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  exceeding  one- 
third  part  of  its  value,  is  -  -      372    3    8 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  first  grass  of  the  spring  is 
inferior  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  16  to  9;  and  the 
grass  of  the  flowering  crop  exceeds  that  of  the  seed  crop  in  the  . 
proportion  of  16  to  11. 

Produce  per  Acre. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is  —  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6806     1    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  1  dr.  2  qr. 

per  acre         .  -  .  -  •  169    8    6 

The  grass  of  the  latter-math  is  therefore  of  inferior  value  to  that 
of  the  spring,  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  to  that  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe. 

This  is  a  very  common  grass,  and  grows  on  all  soils,  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest.  It  attains  to  the  greatest  d^ree  of  luxu- 
riance on  light  moist  soils  ;  particularly  on  those  of  a  peaty  nature. 
Cattle  prefer  almost  any  other  grass  to  this ;  it  is  seen  in  pastures 
with  full-grown  perfect  leaves,  while  the  grasses  that  surround  it 
are  cropped 'to  the  roots. 

The  numerous  downy  hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  whole 
plant  render  the  hay  that  is  made  of  it  soft  and  spongy,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  disliked  by  cattle,  particularly  by  horses.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  shewn  that  its  nutritive  matter  consists  entirely  of  muci- 
lage and  sugar ;  and  that  the  nutritive  matters  of  the  grasses 
most  liked  by  cattle  have  either  a  sub-acid  or  saline  taste ;  and 
observes,  that  the  taste  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  Holcus 
lanatus  is  similar  to  that  of  gum  Arabic;  and  this  grass  might 
probably  be  made  more  palatable  to  cattle  by  beii^  sprinkled  over 
with  salt.  This  may  be  done  at  so  little  expense  and  trouble  at 
the  time  the  hay  is  carried,  that  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  those  gentlemen  who  may  have  much  of 
this  grass  in  their  meadows  or  pastures.  The  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford made  trial  of  this  grass  on  a  large  scale :  the  results  proved 
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that  it  was  a  very  inferior  grass  for  pasture  or  for  hay.  Its  merits 
consist  in  being  productive  and  easy  of  cultivation.  But  it  is  dis- 
liked by  cattle,  is  not  an  early  grass,  and  when  once  in  possession 
of  the  soil  can  hardly  be  again  rooted  out.  There  being  so  many 
grasses  superior  to  this  in  every  rei^>ect,  it  cannot  suppcurt  a  good 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  composition  of  the  best  permanent  pastures, 
and  for  cultivation  singly,  or  by  itself,  it  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
The  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  it  affords,  and  being  foimd  a 
constituent  of  the  produce  of  some  of  the  richest  grazing  lands  in 
Devonshire,  are  circumstances,  however,  which  recommend  it  to 
a  plac«,  in  a  small  degree,  in  permanent  pastures  where  the  soil  is 
not  light  and  siliceous ;  where  the  soil  is  light  and  siliceous  it  will 
increase  to  a  degree  injurious  to  the  superior  grasses  of  the  pasture. 
The  seeds  of  the  Holcus  lanatus  should  therefore  not  be  introduced 
under  the  circumstances  of  soil  above  mentioned  without  much 
caution.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  seed,  which,  being  light,  is 
easily  dispersed  by  the  winds ;  and  though  a  late-flowering  grass, 
the  seed  ripens  sooner  than  that  of  most  others,  and  before  hay- 
harvest  begins  is  generally  perfected.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
how  to  get  free  of  it :  hard  stocking,  and  never  suffering  it  to  run 
to  seed,  will  at  least  prevent  it  from  spreading  farther.  But 
ploughing  up  the  pasture,  and  taking  not  less  than  a  five  years' 
course  of  crops,  and  then  returning  the  land  to  other  grasses,  will 
be  found  the  best  remedy.     Flowers  and  ripens  the  seed  in  July. 

HOLCUS  mollis.    Creeping  Soft-grass,  Couch-grass. 

Specific  character:  Root  creeping;  calyx  partly  naked;  lower 
floret  perfect,  awnless,  upper  with  a  sharply-bent  prominent 
awn ;  leaves  slightly  downy.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  108. 

Jig.  above,  the  two  Florets ;  the  lower  one  perfect,  awnless,  the 
upper  shewing  the  recurved  awn  :  which  is  a  certain  mark  of 
distinction  between  this  and  the  Holcus  lanatus.  Fig.  below. 
Calyx  magnified.  Right  hand  Fig.,  Germen  and  feathered 
stigma. 

Obs. — The  creeping  root  of  this  species  of  soft  grass  at  once 
determines  it  to  be  distinct  from  the  Holcus  lanatus.  The 
leaves  are  also  narrower,  and  more  soft  than  those  of  the 
Holcus  lanatus,  and  grow  more  distinct  from  each  other ;  on 
the  contrary,  those  of  the  H.  lanatus  are  in  dense  tufts. 
The  awn  in  the  lanatus  is  hid  in  the  calyx ;  but  in  the  mollis 
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it  protrudes  out  of  the  calyx ;  it  is  also  twisted  and  knee- 
bent,  like  that  of  an  Avena.  The  panicle  of  the  lanatus  is 
generally  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  tinged  with  green,  or, 
when  growing  under  the  shade  of  trees,  of  a  whitish  green 
colour.  The  panicle  of  the  H.  mollis  is  always  of  a  pale 
whitish  green  colour. 

Perennial.  Native  of  Britain.  E.  Bot.  1170.  Host.  t.  3.  Curt. 
Lond.  fasc.  64.    Wither.  Arr.    Hort.  Kew. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acfft. 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  60  oz.    The  produce  per  acre    -  -        34031    4    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        32    0   7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      320    0  3    ^'^"^^    ^    " 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  20418  12    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      4    2   7     000910    9 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        66    1   3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  31  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -         21099    6    0 

SOdr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        32    0   7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      198    U3     ^^'^^  ^-^    " 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  12669  10    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       3    2   7      nco  lo  ic 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -       27    0|  3     ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leav- 
ing the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  exceeding  one- 
half  of  its  value,  is  -  -  -  -    1238  16    3 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass  of  the  flowering  crop 
exceeds  that  of  the  seed  crop,  is  as  9  to  7. 

64  dr.  of  the  roots  afford  of  nutritive  matter  6  dr.  2  qr.  The 
nutritive  powers  of  the  roots  are  therefore  superior  to  those  of  the 
grass  of  the  flowering  crop  as  11  to  9,  and  also  superior  to  the 
grass  of  the  seeding  crop  as  11  to  7. 

The  above  details  prove  this  grass  to  have  merits  which,  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  species,  rank  it  as  one  of  the  supe- 
rior grasses;  but  then  it  produces  little  herbage  in  the  spring, 
and  tiie  latter-math  is  next  to  nothing.  It  is  also  a  very  late 
grass,  and  whatever  merit  it  may  possess  with  regard  to  a  crop,  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  it  can  only  be  taken  into  the  account  in  re- 
lation to  the  soil  which  naturally  produces  it,  which  is  a  light 
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barren  sandy  soil.  If  we  therefore  compare  its  produce  on  such 
soils  with  that  of  other  grasses,  it  will  prove  superior ;  but  there  it 
must  remain^  for  on  all  other  soils  it  will  be  found  inferior  to  most 
other  grasses.  The  roots,  when  once  in  possession  of  the  soil, 
can  hardly  be  again  expelled  without  great  labour  and  expense. 
It  is  the  true  couch-grass  of  light  sandy  soils.  I  have  found  roots 
Awe  feet  in  length,  the  growth  ef  a  few  mcmths  only.  The  roots 
contain  a  very  ccmsid^rable  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  which  has 
the  flavour  of  new-made  meal.  Pigs  are  very  fond  of  the  roots, 
and  dig  them  up  with  eagerness.  How  far  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  cultivate  this  grass  on  naked  sands,  for  the  sake. of 
the  roots,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine ;  but  the  strong  nutri*- 
tive  powers  they  possess,  and  the  little  expense  that  would  attend 
their  culture,  warrant  the  recommendation  of  trial  to  those  who 
may  have  such  barren  sands  in  their  possession.  The  herbage  is 
apparently  mori^  disliked  by  cattle  than  that  of  the  Uolcus  lanaius  ; 
it  is  extremely  soft^,  dry,  and  tasteless.  The  best  mode  of  banish- 
ing this  impoverishing  and  most  troublesome  weed  from  light 
arable,  lands  that  are  infested  with  it,  is  to  collect  the  roots  with 
the  fork  after  the  plough ;  and  when  thus  in  some  measure  lessened, 
to  apply  yearly  sufficient  dressii^s  of  clay,  perhaps  fifty  load  per 
acre,  till  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  changed  to  a  sandy  loam :  this 
grass  will  thei)  be  easily  overcome,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
permanently  increased.    See  remarks  on  soils  at  p.  162. 

HOLCUS  odoratMs  (repens).    Sweet-scented  Soft-grass,  or  Noath- 
em  Holy-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  scmewhat  unilateral;  fri^tnataiks 
smooth ;  perfect  floret  awnless ;  barren  ones  slightly  awned. 
Hierochloe  Borealis,  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  110.  Holcus  repens, 
^ost.  vd.  iii.  p.  3,  t.  3.  Holcus  odoratns,  Flo.  Dan«  t.  963. 
Hvlcus  Borealis,  Flo.  Germ.  p.  252. 

Fig.  L  Floret  magnified. 

Obs.  —  Botanists  have  made  two  species  here,  which  I  include 
in  <me,  as  I  can  perceive  no  difleyence  in  their  structure, 
habits,  or  i^cultural  merits,  sufficient  to  separate  them. 
The  nectary  is  the  only  part  wherein  these  plants  vary  from 
each  other  in  a  sensible  degree,  but  what  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation.  If  they  are 
to  remain  distinct  species,  they  are  artificial  in  no  ordinary 
degree.    Since  the  above  remarks  were  first  published,  that 
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important  work,  the  English  Flora,  has  been  given  to  the 
public  :  from  which  it  appears  that  this  grass  has  been  found 
a  native  of  valleys  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  I 
wiUingly  submit  to  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  author,  in 
considering  this  species  distinct  from  the  Holcus  AustralU. 

Root  creeping.  Perennial.  Native  of  valleys  among  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  and  in  Germany  grows  in  moist  meadows. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  9628  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  20  2  )  2441  H  14 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        67     1^  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  7087  0  2 
64  dr.  of  grass  a£Pord  of  nutritive  matter  4  1)  g^g  i  o  4 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        14    3|  3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  40  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        27226    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        28    0   ">     qmq  i  o    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      224    0   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  17696    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      5     1^ 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto         -        62    2   3     ^^^    ^  ^^ 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  26  oz.    The  produce  per  acre      -  -        17016  10    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       4    1  1129  16     1 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by 
taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  exceed- 
ing one-half  its  value,  is  -  ...    1600    8    9 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass  of  the  seed  crop  ex- 
ceeds that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  21  to  17.  The  grass  of 
the  latter-math,  and  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering,  are  of 
equal  proportional  value. 

Though  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering  grasses,  it  is  tender, 
and  the  spring  produce  of  herbage  is  very  inconsiderable,  the 
flowering  straws  rising  up  in  a  manner  destitute  of  leaves.  This 
deficiency  of  produce  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  grass  are  greater  than  in  most  of  the  eariy  spring 
grasses :  it  sends  forth  but  a  few.  flower  straws,  which  are  of  a 
slender  structure,  compared  to  the  size  of  the  leaves.    This  ac- 
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counts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  equal  quantities  of  nutritive 
matter  afforded  by  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  that  of 
the  latter-math.  The  grasses  which  flower  about  the  same  time 
as  this  species  are  —  blue  moor-grass  {Sesleria  carulea),  Alpine 
meadow-grass  {Poa  Alpina),  and  the  sweet-scented  vernal-grass 
{Anthoxantht0n  odoratum).  In  no  instance  that  I  have  observed 
was  this  grass  eaten  by  the  hares  and  rabbits  which  preyed  upon 
many  of  the  other  grasses.  Sir.  H.  Davy  has  shewn,  that  82  parts 
of  the  nutritive  matter  of  this  grass  consist  of  72  parts  mucilage 
or  starch,  four  parts  saccharine  matter,  and  six  parts  of  bitter  ex- 
tractive matter,  and  a  peculiar  substance  which  has  an  acrid  taste, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  The  powerful  creeping 
roots  of  this  grass,  its  tender  nature,  and  the  great  deficiency  of 
foliage  in  the  spring,  are  demerits  which  discourage  the  idea  of 
recommending  it  farther  to  the  notice  of  the  agriculturist. 

It  comes  into  flower  about  the  end  of  April,  and  perfects  hardly 
any  seed  ;  seldom  more  than  two  seeds  in  a  panicle  are  ever  found 
perfect ;  but  few  grasses  propagate  more  quickly  by  the  roots. 

HOLCUS  avenaceus.    Tall  Oat-like  Sofb-grass. 

Specific  character:  Calyx  smooth;  barren  floret  lowest,  with  a 
sharply-bent  prominent  awn;  fertile  one  slightly  elevated, 
scarcely  awned ;  leaves  rather  harsh ;  root  knobbed,  or  bul- 
bous.   Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  108. 

lig.  1.  Calyx.  2.  The  two  Florets,  shewing  the  bent  awn  in 
the  outer  valve  of  the  lower  and  barren  floret ;  the  fertile 
floret  slightly  elevated.  3.  Barren  Floret,  with  its  bent  awn. 
4.  Germen,  with  the  stigmas  feathered  on  the  upper  side. 
6.  Germen  valves,  or  Nectary. 
.  Ob$. — In  the  works  of  Linnaeus,  Curtis,  and  Host,  this  grass 
is  found  under  the  name  o{  Avena  elatior;  under  this  name 
it  was  also  received  in  the  first  account  of  the  results  of  these 
experiments.  The  jointed  and  twisted  awn,  from  the  back 
of  the  blossom,  which  caused  it  to  rank  with  the  averuc,  is 
frequently  wanting  altogether,  which  is  evident  in  the  next 
following  variety.  It  was  thought  to  agree  better  with  the 
hohi  in  structure;  it  has  in  consequence  been  referred  to 
that  genus  by  Scopoli,  in  the  Flora  Camiolica ;  and  by  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  in  the  Flo.  Brit,  and  English  Botany ; 
indeed,  it  appears  to  belong  to  neither  of  these  justly,  but 
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senres  to  form  the  connecting  fink  between  the  avena,  hoki, 
and  aira.    Eng^.  Bot.  813.    Host.  t.  49,  Avena  elatior.    Curt. 
Lond.,  Avena  elatior. 
Native  of  Britain.    Perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  k>am  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre. 
dr.    <p-.  lbs. 

Grass,  26  02.    The  produce  per  acre  -        17016  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        30    0   ^     ^^^  ^^    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      160    0  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  1 1636    0    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2    2   >       ^^  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      16    2}  3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 
Grass,  24  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  *        16336    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  28  0  ^  ;;7i7  q  a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  134  IJi  ^^^^  "^  ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  10617  13  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     - 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leav- 
ing the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  exceeding  one- 
half  of  its  valuo,  is    -  -  -  -  409    6    4 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing exceeds  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  is  as  6  to  2,  and  is 
superior  to  the  grass  of  the  htter-math  in  tihe  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

This  grass  sends  forth  flowering  culms  during  the  whole  of  the 
season,  and  the  lattei^math  produce,  consequendy,  contains  nearly 
an  equal  quantity  of  culms  with  the  flowering  crc^.  It  is  subject 
to  the  disease  termed  rust,  but  it  does  not  make  its  appearance 
till  after  the  period  of  flowering;  it  affects  the  whole  plant,  and  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  culms  and  many  of  die  root-leaves  are 
withered  and  dry  from  its  baneful  effects.  This  clearly  explains 
the  cause  of  the  latter-math  being  superior  to  the  crop  at  the  time 
the  seed  is  ripe ;  and  points  out  the  propriety  of  taking  the  crop  as 
soon  as  the  grass  is  in  flower. 
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When  cultivated  on  a  heath  soil,  the  anbeoil  being  a  strong  clay, 
the  nutritive  powers  of  the  grass  were  greater.  64  dr.  of  this  grass 
aff(Hrded  4  dr.  of  nutritive  matter^  which  shews  the  grass,  in  this 
instance,  to  be  of  greater  value  than  that  from  a  clayey  loam,  in 
the  proportion  of  8  to  5.  But  the  weight  of  grass  produced  on  the 
clayey  loam,  was  superior  to  that  on  the  heath  soil,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  26  to  8.  To  account  for  this  we  have  only  to  observe,  that 
the  produce  of  the  heath  soil  consisted  chiefly  of  culms,  while  that 
of  the  clayey  loam  consisted  more  of  leaves.  This  grass  is  eaten 
by  all  sorts  of  cattle.  Its  produce  is  very  great,  but  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  grass  are  inferior  to  many  other  grasses.  It 
pushes  rapidly  after  being  cropped  ;  and  though  later  in  flowering 
than  many  other  species,  produces  an  early  and  plentiful  suj^ly  of 
herbage  in  the  spring.  These  properties  would  i^ititle  it  to  rank 
high  as  a  grass  adapted  for  the  alternate  husbandry,  but  its  nutri- 
tive matter  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  bitter  extractive  and 
saline  matters  to  warrant  its  cultivation,  vrithout  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  difierent  grasses ;  and  the  same  objection  extends  to  its 
culture  for  permanent  pasture.  It  is  always  present  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  best  natural  pastures,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  eaten 
in  common  with  other  grasses.  It  does  not,  however,  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  the  herbage,  but  rather  the  least  of  any  of  the 
more  valuable  grasses  that  have  been  mentioned. 

Its  produce  on  diflerent  soils  from  the  time  it  vms  sown, 
April  23,  1813,  till  the  period  it  was  cut,  July  10, 1813,  being  less 
than  three  months,  was  as  follows : 

Rich  clayey  loam,  grass,  25  oz.  64  dr.  of  which        ' 

afforded  of  nutritive  matter  •  -        73  grains. 

Clayey  loam>  grass,  23  oz.  64  dr.  of  which 

afforded  of  nutritive  matter  -  -        84 

Rich  black  siliceous  sandy  soil,  grass,  13  oz. 

64  dr.  of  which  afforded  of  nutritive  matter       89 
Poor  siliceous  sandy  soil,  grass,  10  oz.  64  dr. 

of  which  afforded  of  nutritive  matter         -        80 
Heath  soil,  grass,  8  oz.  64  dr.  of  which  afforded 

of  nutritive  matter  -  -  -        83 

The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the 
produce  of  these  different  soils  seemed  solely  to  arise  from  the 
proportion  of  culms  contained  in  the  different  crops ;  the  produce 
of  the  rich  black  siliceous  soil,  for  instance,  contained  by  far  the 
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greatest  proportion  of  flowenng  culms,  and  that  of  the  rich  clayey 
foam  the  least. 

From  the  above  details  it  appears  that  this  grass  should  have  a 
place  in  the  composition  of  the  best  natural  or  permanent  pastures, 
though  its  proportion,  as  a  constituent,  should  be  much  limited. 
Flowers  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  about  the 
second  week  of  July.  In  dry  or  fluctuating  soils  the  roots  become 
largely  bulbous,  and  then  constitute  a  troublesome  weed. 

HOLCUS  avenacetis,  var.  muiicus.    Awnless  taU  Oat-like  Soft- 
grass. 

Var. — Flowers  without  awns. 
.  Obs. — This  variety  is  smaller  in  every  respect  than  the  pre- 
ceding; leaves  very  short;  root  slightly  bulbous;  panicle 
much  contracted ;  glumes  pencilled  at  the  apex  with  purple. 
Flowers  a  week  later  than  the  awned  variety ;  in  all  odier 
respects  it  is  the  same. 

Native  of  Scotland.    Curt. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

rich  clayey  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.   qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        12261     4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        28 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      100 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        15 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  5  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter        1 

This  variety  is  much  later,  in  respect  of  producing  herbage  in  the 
spring,  and  in  coming  into  flower,  than  the  awned  variety.  It  sel- 
dom perfects  any  good  seed.  It  appears  to  be  much  inferior  in 
point  of  produce,  as  the  following  comparison  will  manifest : 

lbs.  per  Acre. 
Holcus  avenaceus,  var.  aristatus,  or  awned  variety, 

affords  of  nutritive  matter  from  the  produce 

of  one  acre,  at  the  time  of  flowering       -  664"i 

The  produce  of  latter-math  affords  of  nutritive         >       929 

matter  -  -  -  -  266  > 


fying 

4287  16  0 
7963  5  0 

U 

669  15  13 

0 

3403  2  0 
63  2  12 

;i 
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lbs.  per  Acre. 
The   Holcus  avenaceus,    var.  muticm,   or  awnless 

yariety,  as  above,  affords  of  nutritive  matter 

from  the  produce  of  one  acre,  at  the  time  of 

flowering  -  -  -  -  669^ 

The  produce  of  latter-math,  ditto  '  -  63  ) 

The  weight  of  nutritive    matter   in  which  the 

produce  of  one  acre  of  the  awned  variety  of 

the  tall  oat4ike  soft-grass  exceeds  that  of  the 

awnless  variety,  is        -  -  -  207 

The  latter-math  produce  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  but  little 
nutritive.  The  nutritive  matter  contains  a  little  more  saccharine 
matter,  in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients,  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  awned  variety.  Hares  give  a 
decided  preference  to  the  awnless  variety.  If  this  grass  had  merits 
which  entitled  it  to  a  place  among  the  superior  grasses,  it  could 
not  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  on  account  of  its  deficiency  of 
seed,  and  impatience  of  being  transplanted  by  parting  the  roots. 
It  can  only  be  offered,  therefore,  as  a  botanical  curiosity. 

It  flowers  a  week  later  than  the  awned  variety. 

BROMUS  arvensis.    Field  Brome-grass. 

Bromus  racemosus.  Smooth  Brome-grass.  Sm.  Engl,  Fl. 
Specific  character:  Panicle  almost  upright,  spreading,  slightly 
branched ;  spikelets  ovate-oblong,  naked  ;  florets  imbricated, 
depressed,  ribbed ;  awns  as  long  as  the  glumes ;  leaves  some- 
what downy.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  164. — Fig.  I.  Lower  part 
of  a  Spikelet  magnified,  shewing  the  calyx,  and  a  floret  with 
the  awn  on '  the  larger  valve  of  the  corolla.  2.  Nectary. 
3.  Oermen  and  short-feathered  stigmas. 
Obs. — Culms  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height ;  more  or  less  de- 
clining at  the  base,  afterwards  erect,  roundish,  striated,  smooth. 
Panicle  generally  six  inches  in  length,  many-flowered;  main 
branch,  oi^tem  of  the  panicle,  striated,  smooth  below,  above 
flexuose.  Spikelets  greenish  on  the  upper  side,  and  of  a  pur- 
plish brown  on  the  other.  This  species  resembles,  in  some 
measure,  the  Bramus  muliiflorm  of  Hort.  Gram.  Wob. ;  but 
the  spikelets  being  miich  more  linear,  and  the  brown  or  purple 
tinge  on  the  under  side  of  the  spikelets,  readily  distinguish 
them. 
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Native  of  Britain.     Root  annual.     E.  Bot.  920 ;   Host.  1. 14 ; 

Flo.  Ger. 
Experiments,  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is  —  Produce  per  Acre. 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  35  oz.    The  produce  Jfer  acre  is  -        23821  14    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        40    0   7    noio  Ti    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      280    0   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  11910  16    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      4    0   >  iq  14 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        35    0  3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  •        -        6806    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       12  147    0    0 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving 
the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  exceeding  ten  times 
its  value,  is  ....  1341  13  14 

This  species  of  Brome-grass  appears,  from  the  results  of  all  my 
observations,  to  be  confined  to  rich  pastures  and  meadows,  while 
the  next  two  following  species,  Bromus  multiflorus  and  Bromus 
mollis,  are  chiefly  found  to  prevail  on  poor  or  exhausted  grass 
lands.  They  are  all  strictly  annual.  This  species  appears  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  the  three.  When  this  grass  is  mown  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  it  affords  a  considerable  weight  of  nutritive  hay ; 
but  when  left  uncut  till  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  then  com- 
parativdy  of  no  value,  which  is  manifest  from  the  above  details. 
All  these  annual  bromes  are  considered  bad  grasses  by  the 
Farmer.  This  much,  h6li^y]er,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  field 
brome-grass,  that  it  affords  a^»4ie^rly  bite  in  the  spring,  and  is 
eaten  by  sheep  and  lambs  equally  wiKjI^ther  grasses.  It  exhausts 
the  soil  but  little ;  the  roots  penetrate  to  little  depth  in  the  earth. 
The  seed  falls  from  the  husks  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  vegetates 
quickly  among  the  root-leaves  of  the  peiienhial  grasses,  and  before 
autumn  draws  to  a  conclusion,  attains  to  a  considerable  size. 
This  grass  withstands  the  effects  of  frost  better  than  many  of  the 
superior  pasture  grasses :  hence  it  is  among  the  early  grasses 
which  afford  the  principal  herbage  in  the  beginning  of  (q>ring. 
Being  strictly  an  annual  plant,  its  existence  another  year  depends 
on  suffering  it  to  perfect  its  seed,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  value 
of  its  produce  at  this  stage  of  growth  is  veiy  little;  sa  that 
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ita  merits  are  reduced  to  this  one,,  the  produce  of  early  herbage  ia 
the  spring,  which  will  appear  insufficient  to  recommend  it  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation. 

It  flowers  in  the  second  week  x>f  June»  and  till  August  it  sends 
up  flowering  culms.  The  seed  is  ripe  in  the  first  week  of  July, 
and  successively  till  the  middle  of  September. 

BROMUS  muUyiofut.    Many-flowered  Brome-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  nodding  at  the  top ;  sptkelets  spear- 
shaped,  compressed, naked;  flowers  imbricated ;  awn  straight; 
leaves  woolly.    Host  1. 11.    Hort.  Gram.  Fo.  57. 

Obs. — By  attending  to  the  form  of  the  spikekts,  this  species 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  Bromus  arvemis,  whose 
spikelets  are  linear  spear-«haped.  The  JB.  mollis  may  likewise 
be  distinguished  from  the  Bramus  arvemis  by  the  same 
character ;  and  from  the  Bromu$  multiflorus  by  its  downy  hairs, 
which  cover  the  spikelets ;  the  spikelets  of  the  JB.  arvensis 
and  jB.  mult^orus  being  naked.  This  is  nearer  to  the  Bromus 
multiflorus  of  the  £.  Bot.  than  to  the  Bromus  secalinus; 
indeed,  its  alliance  to  Bromus  mollis  is  so  great,  that  it  may 
with  propriety  be  considered  a  variety,  permanently  larger,  of 
that  well-known  species. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  annual. 

Experiments. — ^At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  33  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                 -  22460  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        44    0     i 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -      390    Of  3  ^^^^    ^    ® 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  ofone  acre  in  drying  10107    4    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter     6    0      i 

The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto        -        41     1     3  1764  1112 

On  comparing  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the 
produce  of  one  acre  of  this  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering,  with 
that  afibrded  under  the  like  circumstances  by  the  Bromus  arvemis, 
it  manifests  a  superiority  of  266  lbs.  per  acre.  This,  and  also  the 
superior  nutritive  quaUties  of  the  grass,  appear  to  arise  from  the 
greater  proportion  of  culms  in  the  produce  of  the  many-flowered 
brome-grass ;  for  though  the  culms  of  the  Bromus  arvensis  grow 
to  a  much  larger  size,  they  are  much  less  numerous  than  in  the 
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produce  of  the  Bromus  muhiflorus.  The  leaves  of  the  Bromus 
multiflorus  are  small  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  Bromus  arvensis, 
and  the  spring  produce,  of  foliage  is  proportionally  less ;  so  much 
80  as  2  to  1.  If  there  was  any  doubt  of  rejecting  the  field  brome- 
grass  as  unfit  for  cultivation,  there  can  be  none  for  the  many- 
flowered  brome-grassy  because  it  is  inferior  in  almost  every 
respect.  It  is  natural  to  soils  of  a  less  rich  nature  than  those 
which  produce  the  superior  pasture  grasses^  and  the  Bromus 
arvensis.  It  flowers  about  the  second  week  of  July,  and  the  seed 
is  generally  ripe  in  three  weeks  afterwards. 

BROMUS  mollis.    Soft  Brome-grass.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  p.  163. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  erect;  spikelets  oval  and  oblong,  a 
little  compressed,  covered  vrith  down;  flowers  imbricated; 
outer  husk  of  the  blossom  divided  at  top ;  awn  straight,  about 
the  length  of  the  husk;  leaves  soft  and  downy. — Fig.  1. 
Calyx.  2.  Floret.  3.  Nectary.  4.  Grermen,  or  rudiment  of  the 
future  seed. 

Obs. — The  panicle  branches  are  simple,  seldom  supportmg 
more  than  one  spikelet.  In  the  Bromus  arvensis  and  Bromus 
multiflorus  the  panicle  branches  are  branched,  and  some  of 
them  simple.  The  oval  oblong  figure  of  the  spikelets,  and  the 
downy  hairs  which  cover  them,  are  characters  which  readily 
distinguish  this  species  firom  the  others.       ^ 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  is  -        10890    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -      40    0   ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    128    0   i 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6446    0    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter       3    0   7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      12    0  i 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  4  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  2722    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        60    0   ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        48    0   5 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter       0    3) 


6445    0    0 


610    7    8 


2041  14    0 
31  14    7 


The  pitxluce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  0    3 

T^e  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  crop  at 
the  time  of  flowering  exceeds  that  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  -  .  -  -       478    9     1 
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On  all  poor  exhausted  soils  that  have  been  injudiciously  laid 
down  to  grass^  this  species  is  moi^  comnuHi  than  on  any  other  land. 
It  Tery  much  resembles  the  two  lastnnentioned  species  of  Bromus 
in  appearance  and  habits^  but  flowers  several  wedcs  earlier,  and  the 
seed  is  generally  ripe  before  hay-harvest  commences.  This  cir- 
cumstance^  which  is  an  unfortunate  one  to  the  Farmer,  is  favour- 
able to  the  soft  brome-grass,  as  it  secures  its  existence  for  another 
season.  From  the  above  details  it  appears  to  be  greatly  inferior 
to  the  field  brome-grassy  and  many-flowered  brome*  It  produces 
but  little  foliage ' in  the  spring;  and  the  flowering  cuhns  are 
soon  formed,  and  beoome  nodding  at  top,  or  b^t  downwards  with 
the  weight  of  the  seed,  which  is  large,  and  much  relished  by  birds. 
When  once  this  grass  introduces  itself  into  a  field,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult task  to  overcome  it;  for,  though  an  annual,  or  one-year-tived 
plant,  like  the  other  two  bromes,  and  though  cut  when  in  flower, 
it  wiU,  nevertheless,  continue  to  send  up  fresh  culms  from  the  root 
till  a  late  period  of  the  season ;  and  these  late  or  secondary  culms 
being  of  a  very  low  stature,  are  seldom  perceived,  but  on  a  close 
inspection  of  the  herbage.  Thus  it  happens,  that  after  sacrificing 
the  crop  of  hay,  (which,  however,  is  never  great  if  this  grass  pre^ 
vails>)  by  mowing  the  field  when  this  grass  is  in  flower,  and  before 
the  other  pasture-grasses  have  attained  to  any  degree  of  maturity, 
the  soft  brome-grass  next  season  makes  its  appearance  in  abun- 
dance, as  before.  One  remedy  is,  therefore,  to  mow  repeatedly, 
as  the  flowering  culms  make  their  appearance,  till  the  roots  of  the 
annual  grass  are  exhausted,  and  then  to  apply  sufficient  top- 
dressings  to  compensate  the  soil  for  the  want  of  the  grazing 
manure.  But  prevention  is  most  to  be  i^ecommended ;  and  that  is 
effected  by  judicious  cropping,  and  never  suffering  the  land  to  be- 
come too  poor  or  exhausted :  when  this  is  faithfully  performed,  the 
soft  brome  will  but  seldom  appear,  or  will  soon  be  overcome  by 
its  more  powerftd  neighbours.  This  grass,  however,  sometimes 
makes  its  appearance  on  a  sudden  in  lands  that  were  before 
strangers  to  it,  which  is  caused  by  its  seed  being  mixed  with  that 
of  the  grain  or  grass-seed  used  in  sowing  the  land.  It  may  there- 
fore be  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Agriculturist  to  examine  such 
seeds  before  diey  are  committed  to  the  soil.  The  figures  and 
description  of  seeds  given  at  page  24,  will  enable  him  to  detect  the 
seed  of  the  soft  brome,  and  other  inferior  grasses. 

It  flowers  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  ripens  the  seed  about 
the  first  or  second  week  of  June. 
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FESTUCA  loliacea,    DameHike  Fescue. 

Specific  character:  Spike  two-ranked^  drooping;  spikelets  nearly 
sessile,  linear-oblong;  florets  cylindrical,  awnless,  pointed, 
with  five  slight  ribs  at  the  top,  Sm.  Engl.  Flor.  i.  p.  146, — 
jFtg.  1.  Calyx.  2.  Floret  3.  Germen  and  stigmas.  4.  Nectary^ 

Obs. — ^This  grass  at  first  sight  greatly  resembles  the  Lolium 
perenne,  (rye-grass) ;  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  the  calyx  or 
outer  husk,  so  conspicuous  in  the  spikelets  of  the  rye-grass,  is 
in  the  43pikelets  of  this  grass  almost  wanting.  The  spikelets  are 
also  arranged  in  a  different  manner:  in  the  rye-grass  they 
stand  facing  the  spike-stalk;  but  in  the  darnel-like  fescue, 
they  stand  with  their  back  towards  it,  £.  Bot.  1821 ;  Curt, 
Lond.;  Huds.;  Hort,  Gram.  Wob.  Fol.  61. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  fibrous.    Perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

rich  brown  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  24  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        16335    0    0 

64  dr,  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -      36    0">     niAfi    q     n 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    168    0  i     ^^^    ^    ^ 

llie  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    9188    7    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       3    0*) 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      18    0  3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— ^ 
Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  10890    0    0 


766  11     0 


4492    2 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        33     0   "> 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -     106    0  f  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying   6397  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       3     1    i 

The  pixKluce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        13    0   5       6^3    2    0 

The  latter-math  produce  is — 
Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  3403    2    0 

64  dr,  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       11  66    7    7 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leav- 
ing the  crop  till  the  seed  is  ripe  -  -        212    9    0 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  13  to  12;  and  the 
grass  of  the  latter-math  stands  in  proportion  to  that  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  as  12  to  6,  and  tp  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  as  13 
to  6. 
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.  This  species  of  fescue  is  very  much  like  the  rye-grass  in  appear* 
ance ;  it  likewise  affects  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  rye-grass.  Some 
Botanists  hare  supposed  it  to  be  a. hybrid^  the  joint  produce  of  the 
Lolium  pererme  (rye-grass),  and  Festucajiuitans  (flote  fescue) ;  but 
the  time  when  the  rye-grass  (Lolium  pererme)  comes  into  flower,  is 
nearer  to  that  in  which  the  meadow  fescue  (Festuca  pratemis)  is  in 
flower,  than  the  flote  fescue ;  the  soil  and  habits  of  the  two  former 
grasses  are  likewise  more  similar. 

From  the  above  details,  it  appears  that  this  species  of  fescue  is 
much  superior  to  rye-grass  in  point  of  produce.  The  following 
comparison  of  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre,  will  shew  the  degree  of  superiority. 

Lolium  pererme,  common  rye-grass,  affords — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
lbs.  lbs. 

Of  nutritive  matter,  from  the  produce 

of  one  acre,  at  the  time  of  flowering  305  11  15  ^ 
Of  nutritive  matter,  from  the  produce 

of  one  acre,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  f     j/wvg    5    2 

ripe  -  -  -  643    6    7 

Of  nutritive  matter,  from  the  produce 

of  latternnath  -  -  53    2  12^ 

Festuca  loliacea,  darnel-like  fescue,  affords — 

Of  nutritive  matter,  from  the  produce  of  one  acre, 
of  the  flowering,  seed,  and  latter-math  crops,  as 
above 1386    4    7 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  one  acre  of 
the  darnel-like  fescue  exceeds  that  of  the  Lolium 
pererme,  or  common  rye-grass,  is       -  -  382  16    6 

Or  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  4  to  3. 

This  grass  likewise  springs  earlier  than  the  rye-grass,  and  im- 
proves by  age,  which  is  not  the  case  with  common  rye-grass^  as  it 
decreases  in  value,  with  respect  to  produce  and  early  growth^  after 
the  fourth  year  of  its  being  sown,  while  the  damel-Uke  fescue  im- 
proves in  these  properties  after  that  period  of  growth.  Unfortu- 
nately, however^  this  grass  does  not  perfect  its  seed,  the  flowers  ge- 
nerally proving  abortive ;  which  renders  its  cultivation,  or  rather, 
propagation,  inconvenient  and  expensive*  By  parting  the  roots,  and 
transplanting  them,  it  might  readily  be  propagated ;  but  its  merits 
hardly  warrant  the  practice*    In  rich  meadows  this  grass  is  very 
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common,  particularly  where  the  land  is  periodically  overflown. 
In  a  piece  of  meadow  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trent, 
near  Nottingham,  I  found  this  grass  to  constitote  the  principd 
herbage. 

It  flowers  in  die  last  week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  (if  any) 
in  the  third  week  of  July. 

FESTUCA  glabra,  var.    Smooth  Fescue, 

Specific  character :  Panicle  branched,  upright,  compact ;  spike- 
lets  spear-shaped,  4-6-flowered,  smooth,  awned.  Root 
fibrous.  —  Fig.  I.  Calyx  magnified.    2.  Floret  magnified. 

Obs. — This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Festuca  duriuscula  and 
Festuea  rubra ;  it  difiers  in  having  the  awns  longer,  panicle 
branches  and  spikelets  smoother;  spikelets  shining,  root 
scarcely  creeping,  root-leaves  muck  longer.  This  is,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  a  variety  of  the  Festuea 
rubra.  To  the  Agriculturist  the  distinction,  creeping  root, 
is  sufficient  to  guide  him  in  this  instance,  as  the  varieties  of 
the  creeping-rooted  species  are  all  to  be  rejected  as  less 
desirable  for  cultivation;  and  among  the  fibrous-rooted 
varieties  of  the-  Festuea  duriuscula,  there  is  not  so  great  a 
difference  in  their  comparative  value,  as  to  render  the  adop- 
tion of  one  for  the  other  of  so  much  importance  as  in  many 
other  instances,  where  the  distinctions  are  equally  minute. 
Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  63. 

Native  of  Britain.    Perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 

sandy  loam  with  manure  is — 

Produee  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  21 02.    The  produce  per  acre  -        14293    2    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32    0   > 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto          -      134    If)  ^'^^^    ^    ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  8576  14    0 

64dr.  of  gmss  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2    0   7 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           -      10    2  3  446  10    9 

/       At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                 -  962&  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        32    0  "> 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        89    2j>  ^^^    ^    ^ 

TTie  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  67 17    4    0 
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Produce  per  Acre* 
dr.   qr.  lbs. 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       1     1    ">       i  o/?  n  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  4  IJ  3  186  1  0 
The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
-  exceeds  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  8  to  5. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -           -          6125  10  0 

64dr.of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      0    2             47  13  11 

The  proportional  value,  in  which  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing exceeds  that  of  the  latter-math,  is  as  4  to  1 ;  and  the  grass,  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  exceeds  that  of  the  latternnath  in  the 
proportion  of  5  to  2. 

From  the  above  details,  which  shew  the  produce  and  nutritive 
qualities  of  this  grass,  it  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  Festuca  du- 
riuscula,  which  will  be  manifest  on  a  comparison  of  the  former 
details  respecting  the  Festuca  duriuscula  with  the  above.  In  re- 
gard to  early  produce,  however,  this  grass  is  superior.  The  herb- 
age is  uncommonly  fine  and  succulent.  But  these  merits  i^pear 
hardly  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  produce.  If 
its  merits  be  compared  with  those  of  some  of  the  eariy  grasses, 
the  Anthoxanthum  odoratum  for  instance,  it  will  be  found  superior. 

Ibe.  per  Acre. 
Festuca  glabra  affords  of  nutritive  matter — 

From  the  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering       -    446  > 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  -  -    1863       ^^ 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum  affinrds  of  nutritive  matter  — 
At  the  time  of  flowering      -  .  .    122  7 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  -  -    3113 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  one  acre 
of  the  Festuca  glabra^  exceeding  that  of  the  Anthox^ 
anthum  odoratum  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  3  to  2,  is      199 

Though  this  grass  cannot  be  recommended  in  preference  to  the 
Festuca  duriuscula,  yet  it  is  evident,  firom  the  above  details,  that 
among  the  fine-leaved  fescues,  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  that 
species  where  it  is  wanting.  It  is  not  so  common  as  the  Festuca 
duriuscula,  being  more  confined  to  the  moist  spots  of  the  pastures, 
though  occasionally  found  also  on  the  drier  places,  in  company 
with  it  Flowers  in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed 
in  the  second  week  of  July. 
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■V 

POA  nemoraUs,  var.  anguitifolia.    Wood  Meadow-grass.    Germ* 
Hain  Rispengras. 

Specific  character:  panicle  capillary^  flowering  a  little  on  one 
side>  difluse ;  spikelets  lanceolate^  mostly  3-flowered;  florets 
hairy  at  the  base^  without  a  web.  See  Smith  Engl.  Fl.  i. 
p.  129.  Var.  angustifolia,  leaves  long,  slender,  husks  from 
three  to  five-flowered. 

Obs. — The  sheath-scale  is  very  short,  and  truncated;  straw 
rather  compressed  than  otherwise,  vagina  smooth,  root  stolo- 
niferous.  Hardly  any  grass  varies  more  than  the  Poa  nemo- 
rails  var.  in  the  number  of  florets  contained  in  the  calyx. 
When  the  Poa  nemoralis  var.  angustifoUa  is  raised  from  seed, 
in  open  situations,  the  first  year,  the  calyx  contains  only  from 
3  to  5  florets ;  ailerwards,  the  number  increases  to  9  florets 
in  each  calyx :  when  raised  firom  seed  in  shady  situations,  it 
has  frequently  only  2  florets  in  each  calyx,  and  sometimes 
ovlf  \,  the  first  year :  the  number  does  not  increase  afterwards 
to  more  than  3  florets  in  each  calyx.  In  its  natural  place  of 
growth,  Poa  nemoralis,  in  woods  under  the  shade  of  trees,  con- 
tains only  three  florets,  and,  when  long  cultivated  in  exposed 
situations,  the  calyx  is  4  and  5-flowered.  The  next  following 
grass,  though  a  distinct  species,  resembles  this  in  several  of  its 
agricultural  merits.  E.  Bot.  1265.  Host.  t.  71.  Fla  Dan. 
t.  749,  Flo.  Ger.  301.  The  Poa  concinna,  Poa  debiKs,  and 
Poa  variegata  of  Schleicher,  are  all  nearly  allied  to  Poa  ne- 
moraHs  angustifolia.    Root  fibrous  and  stoloniferous''^. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
brown  loam  is — 


*  The  Poa  roficm/ia,  Poa  debiliSf  and  Foa  varkgata  of  Schleicher  are  all  nearly 
allied  to  the  Foa  nemoraUi  angustifoUa.  The  Poa  variegata  of  Schleicher  is  de- 
scribed as  haying  a  cfeeping  rod ;  Roemer  and  Sdiultes  follow  Schrader  in  describ- 
ing it  under  the  name  ot^Poa  suplna ;  the  former  quote  Host  Gram.  Auatr.  iy.  t.  27 : 
btit  tfie  plant  und^  cultivation  has  9i fibrous  root;  numerous  shoots  are  foitned  at 
the  bottom  of  the  culms  dining  the  season  of  growth,  and  at  Ae  joints  of  the  culms 
shoots  or  branches  are  emitted,  partlculajrly  in  moist  Reasons ;  all  this  is  ptcdsdy 
the  habit  of  the  Poa  nemoralis  and  its  vaiieties.  Tlie  plant  may  be  said  to  have 
an  upright  stoloniferous  stem^  and  a  fibrous  stolonifeious  rooty  to  distinguidi  it  bom 
the  possession  of  the  stoloniferous  stem  and  the  creeping  root,  property  so  called. 
The  plants  of  Foa  variegata  here  spoken  o4  and  cultivated  in  the  Wobum  Abbey 
Experimental  Grass  Garden,  were  communicated  t6  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea. 
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Produce  pw  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  13  oz.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre  -        9188    7    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        34    0      | 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        91    3|    5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying       6283    6  10 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     4    0^  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        13    2     y 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        -        4764    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        32    0     >      jgQg  ^2    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        44    S^jj  S 
The  weight  lost  by  ^e  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  2858  10    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     3     1      7       241  15    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        5    2|   5 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving 
the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  exceeding  one-half  of 
its  value,  is  -  -  -  -  332    5    7 

This  ^[rass  springs  early,  but  the  produce  is  inconsiderable, 
compared  to  that  of  many  others  equally  nutrient.  It  is  seldom, 
or  according  to  my  experience,  never  found  in  a  natural  state, 
except  in  woods  and  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Nevertheless,  the 
seeds  vegetate  readily  when  sown  on  exposed  situations ;  and  the 
plants  grow  freely,  and  attain  to  a  greater  size  and  strength,  than 
those  in  the  woods  and  in  the  shade.  It  is  singular,  that  before 
die  period  of  coming  into  flower,  the  plants  that  are  thus  culti- 
vated are  invariably  attacked  by  the  disease  termed  rust,  which 
pervades  every  part  of  the  plant.  In  moist  and  cloudy  seasons 
the  disease  is  much  less  severe,  being  chiefly  c<mfined  to  the 
leaves.  I  never  could  observe  the  least  trace  of  diis  affection  in 
the  plants  of  this  species  while  in  their  natural  place  of  growth. 
The  tall  oat-like  soft-grass  (Holcus  avenaceus),  which  affects 
the  shade,  and  is  subject  to  the  above  disease,  is  always  free  from 
this  affection  when  grqwing  in  the  shade.  It  is  likewise  precisely 
the  case  with  the  Agrostis  stoloni/era,  var.  sylvatica,  or  wood 
stoloniferous  bent-grass.  There  are  grasses  which  are  also  pecu- 
liarly confined  to  woods  or  shady  situations,  but  which  continue 
free  from  this  disease  when  transplanted  to  exposed  situations,  as 
the  wood  millet-grass  (Milium  effiisum),  hairy  wood  brome- 
grass,  (Bromus  hirsutus),  and  tall  hrome-gniSsCBromusgigemteus). 
There  exists  no  difference  in  the  structure  of  those  grasses  subject 
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to  the  disease^  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  are  always 
affected  by  it  when  transplanted  to  exposed  situations,  only  that 
the  former  grasses  are  smooth^  or  have  their  surface  free  from 
hairs,  while  the  latter  are  in  general  hairy,  or  have  their  surface 
furnished  with  numerous  hairs.  The  Bromtis  sylvaticus  (wood 
brome-grass),  and  Festuca  phmata  (spiked  wood  fescue),  are 
subject  to  the  rust  likewise,  when  taken  from  their  natural  places 
of  growth:  these  grasses  have  hairs,  but  they  are  minute,  and 
thinly  scattered  on  the  leaves.  The  early  growth  of  this  grass  in 
the  spring,  and  its  remarkably  fine,  succulent,  and  nutritive  herbage, 
recommend  it  strongly  for  admission  into  the  company  of  the  su- 
perior permanent  pasture  grasses. 

The  wood  meadow-grass  lowers  in  the  third  week  of  June, 
and  ripens  the  seed  in  the  end  of  July. 

POA  angustifolia.    Narrow-leaved  meadow-gratt. 

Poa  pratensis,  var. :  Panicle  diffiised ;  spikelets  4-flowered, 
pubescent;  culm  erect,  round.  Linn.  Spec.  99. — Fig.  1.  Germ. 
2.  Florets,  magnified. 

Obs. — Sir  James  Edward  Smith  regards  this  as  a  variety  of  the 
Poa  pratensis,  and  its  botanical  characters  are  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  it  a  species  distinct  from  Poa  pra- 
tensis: but  as  it  differs  much  from  that  species  in  its  agricul- 
tural merits,  being  much  superior,  I  have  kept  it  distinct 
from  that  species,  that  it  may  more  readily  impress  the  me- 
mory.   See  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  126. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  creeping.    Perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
brown  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Aere. 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  27  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        18376  14 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        34 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      183 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  10566  11    4 
64dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      5    0  7     ^430    6  11 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        33    3   3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        9528  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        89 
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Pioduce  per  AcnF. 
lbs. 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6717    4    0 
.64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       6     1^ 


u 


The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        18 

The  produce  of  latter^math  is  — 
Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        12251    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritiye  matter        1    0     -     .191    6  13 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leavings 
the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  exceeding  one-third 
part  of  its  value,  is         -  -   ,        .  -        649    0    4 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  exceeds  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  21  to  20. 

In  the  early  growth  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  of  Poo,  there  is 
a  striking  proof  that  the  property  of  coming  early  into  flower  is 
not  always  connected  with  the  early  growth  and  produce  of  herb- 
age in  the  spring.  In  this  respect,  most  of  the  grasses  that  have 
come  under  examination  are  inferior  to  this  now  spoken  of. 
Before  the  middle  of  April  the  leaves  attain  to  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  are  tender  and  succulent.  In  the  month  of 
May,  likewise,  when  the  flowering  culms  make  their  appearance, 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  disease  that  affects  the  foregoing  species ; 
the  bad  effects  of  which  were  manifested  in  the  great  deficiency 
of  produce  in  the  crop  at  the  time  the  seed  was  ripe,  being  one- 
half  less  than  at  the  time  the  grass  is  in  flower.  Though  the 
disease  begins  in  the  straws  of  the  nemoralis,  the  leaves  suffer  most 
finom  its  effects,  being,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  completely  dried 
up.  The  cnhns  therefore  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  crop  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  tfaqr  contain  mtxce  nutritive  matter  in 
proportion  than  the  totves.  When  the  grass  of  the  nemoralis  iscut 
before  the  time  of  flowering,  the  disease  makes  but  small  progress, 
or  does  not  make  its  appearance  if  the  grass  is  k^  closely  cropped. 
The  Poa  nemoroKi  has  also  the  property  of  sending  up  flowerings 
stcawB  tin  a  late  period  of  the  season,  and  when  cut  only  thrice  in 
the  season,  the  latter-math  is  considerable. 

Hie  property  of  early  growth  in  the  spring,  which,  this  grass, 
Poa  angu^ifolia,  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree,  recoounends  it 
forihe  puqx)6e  of  permanent  pasture.  It  sends  up  flowering 
culms  successively  for  several  weeks.  In  this  it  differs  &om  the 
.Poa  praieruis,  which  produces  ^cukns  only. once  in  the  season. 
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The  root  is  as  po^rerfully  creeping  as  that  species^  but  for  which, 
it  might  rank  with  the  most  valuable  grasses.  It  contains 
more  nutritive  matter  than  the  Poa  pratensis  or  Poa  trivialis.  Its 
spring  produce  is  nearly  double  that  of  either  of  these  grasses ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  exempt,  as  before  observed,  from  the  disease 
that  detracts  so  much  from  the  merits  of  the  Poa  nemaralis,  var.- 
ar^ustifolia,  which  nearest  approaches  to  this  species,  in  the  supe- 
riority of  early  and  abundant  herbage  in  the  spring.  It  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the  third  week 
of  June.  The  culms  are  most  valuable  for  the  Manufacturer  of  the 
finest  straw-plait,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Leghorn. 

The  seed  of  a  species  of  grass  was  received  from  America, 
under  the  name  of  Spear-grass,  by  Joseph  Sabine,  esq.,  secretary 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  communicated  by  that  gentle- 
man to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  grass  was  stated  to  be  the 
same  as  that  which  Miss  Woodhouse,  in  America,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  her  prize  bonnet  in  imitation  of  Leghorn,  This 
seed  was  sown  in  the  grass  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  and  the 
plants  raised  from  it  proved  to  be  those  of  Poa  pratensis,  or 
smooth-stalked  meadow-grass. 

Plants  of  the  American-grass,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  were 
also  received  from  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea, 
which  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Poa  pratensis. 

POA  fertilis.    Fertile  Meadow-grass.     Germ.   Spates  Rispen- 
gras. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  loose,  spreading;  spikelets  oval,  spear- 
shaped,  5-flowered ;  florets  connected  at  the  base  by  woolly 
hairs ;  hu^ks  generally  5-nerved,  sheaths  of  the  culms  a  little 
rough ;  straw  somewhat  compressed ;  roots  slightly  creeping. 
Fig.  \.  Spikelet,  magnified.  2.  Corolla  and  anthers.  3.  Ger- 
men.    4.  Seed. 

Obs. — This  grass  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Poa  nemaralis.  It 
difiers  in  having  the  panicle  more  loose  and  spreading,  and 
less  attenuated.  The  spikets  are  more  oval  and  nerved, 
otherwise  the  number  of  florets  might  occasion  a  doubt. 
The  culm  rises  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  height 
and  sometimes  more;  ascending  at  the  base,  afterwards 
erect,  somewhat  compressed.  In  long-continued  moist 
weather  the  lower  joints  send  up  flowering  culms.     The 
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panicle  is  erect,  and  spreading  when  in  flower,  but  con- 
tracted and  drooping  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  Flo.  Gter.  299, 
Poa  seratina;  Host.  v.  3,  p.  10,  t.  13,  PoafertiUi. 

Native  of  Germany^    Perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is — 

Produce  par  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  23  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        16654    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -  34    0   ^     ^^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        166     1|3     ^^^^^     *    ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  9000  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter       3    0   *> 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  17     1    3       733  12  12 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  die  produce  is — 

Grass,  22  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        14973  12    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry     -  44    0   ^ 

The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -      193    2f  3     ^^^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  6738    3    0 

'  64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       6    0   *> 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        27    2   3     ^  ^  ^ 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  crop  at. 

the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  exceeds  that  at  the  time 

of  flowering,  is    -  -  -  -  -436    07 

The  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  grass  at  the  time  the  seed  is 

ripe,  exceeds  that  in  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering,  in  the 

proportion  of  5  to  3. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is-^ 
Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  4764    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       12  111  10  10 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  ^u^re       -  -  6446    0    0 

64dr.ofgrass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    3  319    0  11 

The  proportional  value  which  die  grass  of  the  latter-math  bears 
to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  3  to  6 ;  and  to  the  grass  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  as  3  to  10. 

In  regard  to  early  growth,  this  grass  stands  next  to  the  meadow 
fox-tail,  cock's-foot,  and  tall  oat.  The  herbage  is  more  nutritive 
than  that  of  either  of  these  grasses.  It  will  appear  remarkable, 
that  die  grass  of  the  latter-math  should  contain  more  nutritive 
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matter  thaa  the  grasB  «t  tbe  time  of  flowering;  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  property  it  poeseBses,  of  eending  forth  a  auccewon  of 
flowering  cuhoifl.tiU  the  froBt  arrests  it;  and  hence  the  trivial 
nemes,  fertilis  and  serotina,  fertile  and  late-flowering  meadow- 
grass^  quoted  above.  M.  Host*  mentions,  that  it  is  natural  to 
moist  pastures  and  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  Schrader  remarks 
also,  that  in  Germany  it  grows  in  meadows,  vineyards,  marshes, 
walls,  and  elseyirhere,  not  imfrequently.  I  have  found  it  to  grow 
on  almost  every  kind  of  soil ;  but  it  attains  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  a  rich  moist  one.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  it. 
It  is  one  of  those  grasses  that  thrive  best  when  combined  with 
others  :  it  will  not  make  a  superior  turf  of  itself,  but  it  adds  much 
id  the  value  of  a  sward,  from  its  nutritive  qualities  and  powers  of 
early  and  late  growth.  As  it  perfects  an  abundance  of  seed^  it 
may  be  easily  propagated. 

By  comparing  its  produce  of  nutritive  matter,  from  one  acre, 
with  those  of  the  cock's-foot,  meadow-foxtail,  and  sweetnscented 
vernal  grasses,  it  will  be  found  superior  to  foxtail  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  to  3,  and  only  inferior  to  the  cock's-foot  in  the 
proportion  of  7  to  6. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  shewn  that  its  nutritive  matter  consists 
of  mucilage,  65;  saccharine  matter^  or  sugar,  6 ;  extractive  matter, 
7  =  78. 

From  these  facts  and  observations  it  will  appear,  that  the 
fertile  meadow-grass  deserves  a  place  in  the  composition  of 
rich  pastures,  and  ranks  with  the  superior  grasses  of  irrigated 
meadows. 

It  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  towards 
the  end  of  the  month. 

LATHYRUS pratenm.    Yellow  Vetchling,  Tare  Everlasting. 
Specific  character:  Tendrils  widi  2  leaves,  quite  simple;  leaflets 


Tendrils  sometimes  3-cIeft.    (lann.) 

Native  of  Britain.     Root  creeping.     Perennial.     E.  Bot  670 ; 
Fl.  Dan,  627 ;   Wither.  Arr.  vol.  ii.  p.  619 ;   Anderson's 


*  Nic  Thomse  Host  Icones  et  DeBcriptioiMS  Graminum  Atutriaconim. 
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Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Prodtice  per  Acre, 
dr.   ^»  lbs. 

Herbage,  36  OK.    The  produce  per  acre  •        24602  8  0 

SOdr.of  herbage  weigh,  when  dry  40    0   >   irtoci 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      288    0   3    ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

Hie  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  12261  4  0 


1} 


64  dr.  of  harbage  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2     .    . 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -       20    1   3       86^1    o  IQ 

The  merits  of  this  vetchling,  in  point  of  prodvoe  and  nutrient 
qualities,  appear,  by  the  following  comparison,  to  be  mneh  inferior 
to  those  of  the  red  or  broad-Ieared  cukifvated  eloviec : 

lbs. 
Trifolium  prateme,  ^  rOreenfood       •    49006 

Broad-leaved  ctdtiTOted     V  **^^"*«  P^' }  Hay         -        -    12261 
Clorer,  )       ^^       (.Nutritive  matter      1914 


The  red  clover  therefore  exceeds  in  value  that  of  the  yellow 
▼etchUng,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  7  to  3.  The  weight  of  hay 
•fibrded  by  the  yellow  vetchling  is  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the 
rod  clover,  wluch  arises  from  the  greater  quantity  of  superfluous 
moiBturo  contained  in  the  latter,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
woody  fibre  in  the  produce  of  the  former:  hence  one  pound  of 
the  Imy  of  red  clover  contains  40  dr.  of  nutritive  matter,  while  an 
equal  weight  of  the  yellow  vetchling  hay  contains  only  17  dr. 
2  grains. 

This  vetchling  is  not  unfrequent  in  good  pastures  and  in  rich 
nieadowB :  it  delights  in  moisture/  and  it  attained  to  the  greatest 
perfection  in  a  tenacious  clayey  soil.  It  is  a  late-springing  plant, 
and  the  shoots  come  up  thinly,  but  attain  to  a  great  lengtii.  It 
appears  to  be  eaten  by  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,  but  with  less  relish 
than  they  seem  to^have  for  the  Vicia  sepium,  (creeping  vetch,) 
or  the  red  and  white  clovers.  The  nutritive  matter  it  affords, 
contains  a  nrach  greater  proportion  of  insoluble  and  bitter  ex- 
tractive matters  than  the  plants  now  mentioned.  It  affords  littie 
or  no  sugar.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  nutritive  matter  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  cold  and  boiling  water,  and  alcohol, 
separately,  afforded  me— 
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Parts. 
MucUage  -  -  -  -    37 

Bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters        *  -    31 
Saccharine  matter  -  -  -      2 

Insoluble  matter  -  *  -    30 

100 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  shewn,  that  red  clover  contains  in  every  100 
parts  of  its  nutritive  matter  — 

Parts. 
Mucilage,  or  starch  -  -  -    79|^ 

Saccharine  matter,  or  sugar  -  *      7|- 

Gluten,  or  albumen  -  -  -      6 

Extract,  ov  insoluble  matter         <-  *      8 

100 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  shewn  likewise,  that  the  plants  most 
liked  by  cattle  have  either  a  saline  or  subacid  taste,  as  in  the 
instances  of  red  and  white  clovers,  and  the  superior  grasses. 
This  plant,  however,  has  a  greater  excess  of  the  bitter  eiQtracjtive 
and  saline  matters,  in  proportion  to  that  contained  in  these  plants, 
when  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  pasture  grasses*  It  is  nauseous 
to  the  taste.  From  these  facts  and  observations,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  plant  that  possesses  unequivocal  merits  for  admission  into 
the  composition  of  pasture*  It  attains  to  the  greatest  size  on 
tenacious  clayey  soils. 

POA  nervata.    Nerved  meadow-grass. 

SpecyU  character:  Panicle  upright ;  spikelets  smooth,  6-flowered^ 
nerved. — Fig.  1.  Spikelets  magnified,  shewing  the  nerved  or 
ribbed  valves.    2.  Calyx. 

Obs. — Panicle  often  half  a  foot  and  more  in  length,  with 
slender  branches,  pressed  close,  and  subdivided;  spikelets 
small,  of  a  green  colour;  vfdves  of  the  blossom  smooth, 
having  five  raised  nerves  on  each  valve ;  leaves  in  two  rows, 
resembling  a  fan,   somewhat    rough;    culm  a  little  com- 


Native  of  North  America.    Root  perennial.    Willdenow.  Spec. 
Plant.  389. 
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Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering, 
rich  sandy  loam  is  — 

dr. 
Grass,  32  oz.  The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr,  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  30 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  192 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  4 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        38 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce 
Grass,  32  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        32 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      205 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  4 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        38 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -       38 
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The  crops  of  this  grass,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  are  equal  in  point  of  quantity  and  nutrient 
quality,  a  circumstance  which  has  not  occurred  in  any  other  grass 
mentioned  in  this  series  of  experiments.  The  nutritive  matter 
contained  in  the  latter-math  is  likewise  greater  thai^  in  most 
other  grasses.  The  root-leaves  are  produced  on  a  shoot,  and 
jBtand  in  two  rows  after  the  manner  of  a  fan.  This  shoot,,  which 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  base  of  the  leaves,  is  very  succulent, 
and  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  than  the 
leaves,  which  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  latter-math  in 
nutritive  matter.  This  grass  is  remarkably  hardy.  In  February 
17,  1814,  after  the  severe  winter  preceding,  this  species  of  Poa 
was  perfectly  green  and  succulent,  while  not  one  species  of  grass, 
out  of  nearly  300  different  species  that  grew  around  it,  remained 
in  a  healthy  state,  but  were  all  inferior,  and  more  or  less  injured 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  In  the  following  season,  the 
jModuce  ratl^er  exceeded  the  above,  though  it  had  been  mown 
the  preceding  season,  and  no  manure  had  been  applied.  -  It  is 
a  native  of  North  America,  where  the  winters  are  longer  or  more 
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severe;  and  tb»  summers  wanner  than  in  this  climate;  and  the 
plants,  natives  of  Siberia^  exhibit  a  similar  habit,  for  the  severer 
the  winter,  the  greater  is  their  produce;  and  the  milder  the 
winter,  tiieir  produce  is  comparatively  less.  The  long-rooted 
clover  is  one  of  diis  class :  after  a  severe  winter  the  produce  is 
very  great,  but  after  a  mild  winter  the  produce  is  considerably 
inferior. 

The  nerved  meadow-grass  affects  most  soils,  but  not  such 
as  are  tenacious.  The  seed  does  not  vegetate  so  readily  as  might 
be  presumed  from  the  plentiful  manner  in  which  it  is  produced ; 
nor  does  the  plant  attain  to  maturity  so  soon  as  many  other 
grasses  that  haVe  equal  merits  in  other  respects.  The  above 
facts  do  not  offer  sufficient  grounds  to  reccHumend  the  nerved 
meadow-grass  strongly,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agriculturist; 
nor  go  the  full  length  to  discourage  further  attempts  to  cultivate 
it  to  more  advantage,  as  it  is  a  foreign  plant,  and  its  defects  may 
probably  be  lessened  by  frequently  raising  it  from  seed  ripened 
in  this  climate. 

Farther  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  this  grass  enables  me 
to  state,  that  it  possesses  very  valuable  properties,  and  that  it 
will  be  found  a  valuable  ingredient  in  permanent  pastures,  where 
the  soil  is  not  too  dry,  but  of  a  medium  quality  as  to  moisture 
and  dryness* 

It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June»  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  the 
last  week  of  July* 

POA  glauca  atsia.    Sea-green  Meadow-grass. 

Spec^  character:  Spikelets  ovate.  Florets  from  two  to  five» 
obsouiely  five-ribbed,  bluntieh ;  silky  at  the  keel  and  lateral 
r^ ;  hairy  at  the  base,  without  a  web«  Stipulas  of  the 
lower  leaves  very^  short  and  blunt.   Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  128. 

Obs. —  Culms  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  accordmg 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  it  grows  in.  Hie  leaves  are  Uuntish, 
flat  and'smooth  on  the  back  next  the  base,  but  in  other  psats 
nigged ;  dieaths  the  lengdi  of  the  leaves,  striated,  somewhat 
rugged.  It  seems  to  be  very  diffinent  from  the  Poa  glauca 
in  the  Flora  Danioa;  that  approaches  nearer  to  the  Poa 
nemoralu.  (Sir  James  Edward  Smith.)  E.  Bot.  1719. 
Whole  plant  of  a  deep  ^auoous  colour. 

Native  of  Scotland.    Root  fibrous.    Permnial. 
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Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
brown  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre. 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

GhrasSy  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -       .  34    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  68    0 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3913  10    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2     1    > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  6    2j5       241  11     9 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^^  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  7  02.    The  produce  per  acre  -  4764    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry     -  40    0   1 

The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -        66    0  5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  2382    3    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       3    0   > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  6     13       223    5    4 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  pro-'v 

duce  of  one  acre^  at  the  time  of  flowering,  ex-  >         18    6    5 
ceeds  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is      -     3 


The  weight  of  grass  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  is  less  than  that 
at  the  time  of  flowering ;  which  at  first  sight  appears  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected,  as  the  grass  had  at  least  three 
weeks  of  gi-owth  more  than  that  of  the  flowering  crop.  But  after 
the  time  of  flowering,  the  leaves  do  not  appear  to  increase,  but 
rather  diminish,  many  of  them  becoming  completely  dry  before 
the  seed  be  perfected.  The  culms  retain  their  succulency,  and 
become  heavier  till  the  seed  be  ripe;  which  points  out  the  true 
cause  of  the  superior  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the 
grass  of  the  seed  crop. 

Sir  James  Edward  Smith  informs  us,  that  it  is  an  alpine  plant, 
and  only  as  yet  ifound  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Mackay,  on  Ben  Lawers.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
easily  cultivated  on  soils  of  an  intermediate  quality  as  to  moisture 
and  dryness.     Its  seed  is  good,  and  produced  in  plenty. 

The  above  details  prove  this  grass  to  be  capable  of  cultivation  ; 
but  possessed  of  no  excellence  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  render 
it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  composition  of  good  pasture  on  soils 
of  the  best  quality. 

It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  th^  seed  is  ripe  about 
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the  second  and  last  week  of  July,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

POA  glauca.    Glaucous  Meadow-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  spreading,  spikelets  ovate;  florets 
froi^ci  two  to  five,  obscurely  flye-ribbed,  Uontirii,  silky  at 
the  keel  and  lateral  ribs,  hairy  at  the  base,  without  a  web ; 
stipulas  of  th^  lower  leaves  very  short  and  blunt.    8m.  Engl. 
Fl.  i.  p.  128. 
Obs. — This  q>eeies  resembles  the  Paa  nemqralit,  Koi,  in  a  less 
degree,  the  P.  triviaiis,  and, likewise  affects  a  siimlar  bchI  ; 
while  t3ie  preceding  variety  of  it  iresembles  ^nore  the  Poa  al- 
jpina,  Poa  Sfibcomika,  and  Poapratentis,  and  Uke  these,  aSeots 
a  somewhat  drier  «oil.    Cuhos  fipom  a  foot  and  a  hal^to  twe 
feet  in  height. '  Whole  plant  of  a  light  pale  Raucous  colour. 
Native  of  Britain.    Root  fibrous.    Perennial. 
Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  (torn,  a 
rich  black  isandy  ioam  is^ — 

PiDduoe  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  Um. 

Grass,  13  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  is  -  8848    0    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -       33    0  ^     gggg    ^' 
The  produoe  of  the  space,  ditto         -        83    I   i 
64  dr.  (^  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2    2  >  ..  ,q     ^ 

The  produce  of  ihe  space,  ditto        -  8    0^3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  5308  14    O 

At  die  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  furoduce  is — 
Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     -  -        10209    6    O 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  diy        -       36    0  ^     ^g^    g    g 
The  produce  of  the  spaccj  ditto         •      108    0   ) 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  5615    2    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    3^       ^n  j^  ^s 
The  produce  of  the  spaee,  ditto         •*        10    1^  > 

This  grass  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  north  of  England,  and 
Scotland.  It  inhabits  alpine  situations,  but  is  easily  propagated; 
as  it  perfects  plenty  of  seed,  which  vegetates  fireely  on  idmost 
every  kind  of  soil.  It  grows  to  a  larger  size  than  the  sea-green 
meadow-grass ;  and  if  the  above  details  of  its  produce  and  nutri- 
tive powers  be  compared  with  those  of  that  grass,  it  will  be  found 
greatly  superior.  But  it  is  still  much  inferior  to  a  great  number 
of  grasses,  in  the  quantity  of  herbage,  hay,  and  nutritive  maUer 
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it  afibrds;  and  in  other  respects  it  possesses  no  superior  merit, 
either  with  respect  to  early  growth,  reproductireness,  or  late 
growth.  It  cannot  therefore  as  yet  be  recommended  as  a  plant 
ibr  the  purposes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
the  end  of  July. 

PHLEUBf  prateme.    Meadow  Caf  »-tail  Grass.    Ilmothy-grass. 

Specific  character :  Spike  cylindrical,  very  long ;  calyx  fringed 
and  awned ;  straws  upright. — Fig.  1 .  Calyx  magnified,  shewing 
the  fringes — The  same,  of  the  natural  size.  2.  Corolla  and  Sta- 
mens. 3.  Nectary,  Qermen,  and  Stigmas,  with  the  long  styles. 

Obs. — Culms  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  high,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows ;  in  moist  deep 
loams  it  attains  the  greatest  height.  Spike  regularly  cylin- 
dric,  and  blunt  at  the  top ;  sometimes  five  or  six  inches  long 
in  young  plants,  but  in  old  plants  it  is  much  shorter.  Com- 
pare the  husks  of  the  floret  with  those  of  die  f^dkxiving 
variety  (Phieum  prateme,  var.  mima),  and  likewise  with  tiKM 
of  the  next  following  species  {Phleum  nodbttm,'  bulbousr 
jointed  oat's-tail  gims),  and  they  will  be  found  muoh  shorter 
and  straight  in  the  foiks  or  dagger-like  points  wkidh  ten- 
mini^  them.  T)ii9  is  a  sure  distinction,  the  length  of  jthe 
spikt  being  a  vwy  uncertain  eharaeter,  for  the  reasott  just  now 
itientioned.  Eoot  fibvous,  sometimes  inclining  to  a  bulb. 
&igl.  "R^  1078 ;  Sm.  Engl.  R.  i.  p.  76 ;  HoEtCbam.  Wob. 
Fol.  88.    Gtonnan,  Wiesen-Lieici^as. 

Nittive  of  ^iMtin.    Faremiial. 

EtperimemtB. — About  idie  middle  of  April,  the  produce  &oai  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acfe. 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass^  8  ob.    The  p^uce  per  acre                   -  5445    0  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  jafford  of  ^nutritive  matter       2    3  223  15  7 

At  the  time  of  jBowering,  the  produce  is — 

6rass^€0o35.    Thf  {Hroduoe  per  a^re                  -  40837    8  0 

80dr.ofgrassjreigh,wiwidry         -        34    0   7  ,-o..  ,,  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        408    0  i  ^^'^^  *^  ^^ 

The  weight  V)^  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  23481    9  0 

^  dr.  cff  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      ^    ^  1  t  q 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -       37    2  5  *^^    ^  f 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  60  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        40837    8    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        38    0   |  „ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      466    0   5    ^^'^^^  ^"^    " 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  21439  11     0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       5    3^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        86    1    5     3668  16  14 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  9628  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0  297  12    6 

64  dr.  of  the  culms  or  straws  afford  of 

nutritive  matter  -  -  7    0 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  taking 
the  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  -  2073  11    0 

'  The  culms  of  this  grass  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  contain 
more  nutritive  matter  than  those  of  any  other  species  of  grass  that 
have  been  submitted  to  experiment.  In  regard  to  the  production 
of  early'  herbage  in  the  spring,  it  is  superior  to  the  cock's-foot 
grass ;  the  results  of  the  experiments  shewed  the  quantity  of  grass 
to  be  equal  in  both  plants ;  but  the  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the 
grass  of  the  meadow  cat's-tail  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  cock's-foot,  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  8. 
•The  value  of  the  culms  simply,  exceeds  that  of  the  grass,  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  in  the  proportion  of  14  to  6 ;  a  circumstance 
which  gives  value  to  this  grass  above  many  others  for  the  purpose 
of  hay ;  as  its  valuable  early  foliage  may  be  cropped  to  a  late 
period  of  the  spring  without  injury  to  the  culms,  which  cannot  be 
effected  with  those  grasses  which  flower  earlier  in  the  season,  with- 
out incurring  a  loss  of  nearly  half  the  value  of  the  crop,  as  has  been 
proved  by  former  examples. 

Though  there  is  more  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  seed 
crop  than  in  the  flowering  crop,  nevertheless  the  loss  of  latter-math 
which  would  have  been  produced  in  the  time  the  seed  was  ripening, 
would  more  than  outweigh  the  superior  quantity  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  grass  of  the  seed  crop.  To  the  practical 
Farmer  this  last  observation  (which  likevrise  applies  to  every 
similar  statement  throughout  these  details)  is,  I  am  sure,  unne- 
cessary. If  the  season  has  been  dry,  this  grass  should  be  cut  at 
the  time  of  flowering;  but  in  moist  cloudy  seasons  it  should 
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be  suffered  to  stand  at  least  ei^t  days  after  the  period  of  flowering ; 
in  two  days  after  this  period  it  will  accumulate  more  nutritive  mat- 
ter than  it  did  in  ten  days  previous  to  that  stage  of  growth^  ^pro- 
vided  circumstances  do  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
which  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  have  proved. 

This  grass  is  very  deficient  in  the  produce  of  after-math,  and  is 
slow  in  growth  after  being  cropped :  these  defects  take  much 
from  the  merits  above  mentioned.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
unfit  for  cultivation  by  itself  as  an  altomate  husbandry  grass ;  but 
of  great  value,  as  a  constituent  of  any  mixture  of  grasses  for  per- 
manent pasture,  or  the  alternate  husbandry,  where  it  should  always 
form  a  part. 

In  the  Annual  Register  for  1765,  we  find  that  it  was  much 
recommended  about  fifty  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Timothy- 
grass  ;  and  Mr.  Wynch  is  said  to  have  brought  it  firom  Virginia  in 
1763.  It  received  this  quaint  appellation  from  Mr.  Timothy 
Hanson,  who  first  brought  its  seeds  from  New  York  to  Carolina. 
It  had  then  a  great  character  in  America,  where  it  is  called  Herd- 
grass.  I  was,  in  1815,  informed  by  a  proprietor  of  land  in  Canada, 
that  it  is  still  considered  the  best  grass  in  that  province. 

It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  the 
end  of  July. 

PHLEVM  prataue,  var.  minus.    Smaller  variety  of  Meadow 
Cat's-tail  Grass. 

Obs. — This  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  in  the  dagger- 
like pointe  which  terminate  the  husks,  these  being  longer  in 
this  variety,  and  more  recurved  or  bent  outwards;  the  husks 
are  larger  in  every  respect,  and  less  ciliated.  Culms  almost 
covered  with  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves';  jointe  of  the  culm 
less  swoln,  not  upright,  but  ascending;  and  the  root  is  more 
tike  a  bulb.  These  distinctions  have  continued  steadfast  aft;er 
the  plant  has  been  twice  raised  from  seed.  The  annexed  spe- 
cimen was  produced  from  the  second  sowing.  The  foregoing 
specimcfn  of  the  first  variety  is  also  of  the  second  sowing ; 
both  varieties  were  raised  on  the  same  soil,  and,  indeed,  on 
the  same  bed  of  earth.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.-75,  Phleumpra- 
tense. — Fig.  I.  Calyx  magnified,  shewing  the  firinges  to  ter- 
minate abruptly  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  awns ; 
awns  pointing  outwaixls ;  in  the  Phleum  pratense  they  point 
inwavds.    Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  Fol.  85. 
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Native  of  Britain.    Root  perenbial. 

ExperitnenU.'^  At  this  time  of  tLdwedngy  the  produce  froiti  a 

cUqre^  loam  is^— 

Produce  per  Acre. 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  22  02.    The  produce  per  acre  -        14973  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weig^,  when  dry        -        40    0   7  „^g^  ,^    ^. 

The  produce  of  the  space,  4itto         -      176    0  3  ^^^  ^^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying   7486  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  dr.  6  gr.  1  ci^  i  r    a* 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  363       y 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  ie 

Grass,  40  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                  -  27225    0  0 

dr.    qr. 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        34    0  7   ti^^^  ^^  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      272    0  5    ^ao/u  lu  v 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  ofone  acre  in  drying  15654    6  O 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       ^    ^  J      i  ^oq  to  o 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        27    2  5     Jl«^  13  3 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre      -           *  9528  12  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       1    2  223    5  4 

A  comparison  will  shew  how  inferior  this  smaller  variety  of 
meadow  cat's-tail  grass  is  to  the  larger  variety. 

The  larger  meadow  cat's-tail  grass,  as  before,  affords  of  nutri- 
tive matter  from  the  produce  of  one  a^re : 

Hm.  lbs. 

At  the  time  of  flowering      -  -I  1695   ^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  -'  3668   >         ^^^ 

The  smaller  variety  of  meadow  cat's-tail  grass  afibrds, 
from  the  produce  of  one  acre  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing and  ripening  the  seed,  as  above  -  -  1684 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  produce 
of  the  larger  variety  of  meadow  cat's-tail  grass  ex- 
ceeds that  of  die  smaller  is             -            -  *    3579 

.  Qt,  the;  fpirmer  grass  is  superior  (o  this  one,  iii  the^  proportion 
neady  of  25  to  8.  This  shews  how  important  a  point  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish one  variety  of  grass  froi^  another,  when.th^y  ar^e  so  very 
much  aUke  in  outward  characters,  as  in  the  ab6ve  instance.  The 
seeds  are  also  very  similar  to  each  other,  or  r^her  the  marks  which 
distinguish  them  from  each  other  are  minute.    A  careful  examin- 
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atidn  of  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  these  seeds  (Nos.  6  and 
No.  27,)  given  at  pages  19  and  28  of  this  work,  will  assist  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  seed  of  the  true  cat's-tail  grass,  from  that  of  the 
inferior  variety.  This  is  much  later  in  the  produce  of  herbage  in 
the  spring  than  the  larger  variety,  and  it  is  ttrach  less  nutritive. 
It  is  more  common  on  tenacious  soils  than  it,  such  as  are  rich, 
in  company  with  the  true  meadow  cat's-tail.  It  flowers  and  per- 
fects its  seed  about  a  week  later  than  the  preceding  variety. 

PHLEUM  nodosum.    Bulbous-jointed  Cat's-tail  Grass. 

Specific  character:  Spike  cylindrical;  culm  knee-bent,  furnished 
with  bulbs  at  the  lower  joints,  which  send  out  branches.  Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  75,  variety  of  Phleum  pratense.  Hort.  Gram. 
Wob,  87. 

Ob$. — There  is  still  another  variety  of  the  Phleum  pratense, 
distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  Phleum  nodosum :  that  variety  grows  on  poor  clayey  soils, 
particularly  by  road-sides.  It  approaches  to  the  present  spe- 
cies, in  having  the  root  somewhat  bulbous ;  the  straw  is  like- 
wise ascending,  but  not  knee-bent,  as  in  the  Phleum  nodosum : 
tiiese  characters  continue  constant  when  the  plant  is  culti- 
vated on  different  soils^  (t.  e.)  on  light  sandy  flioil,  heath  soil, 
and  tenacious  clay.  It  is  smaller  in  every  r^pect  than 
tiie  two  varieties  of  which  specimens  have  been  given.  The 
P.  nodosum  differs  from  the  P.  pratense  in  having  knee-bent 
culms,  bulbs  growing  out  at  the  root  of  the  stem-leaves,  which 
m  time  become  plants.  Culm  leaves  shorter  and  smooth,  ex- 
cept at  the  edges.  Anthers  white.  The  daggei^-fike  points 
of  the  husk  are  also  longer,  and  more  refleted  thant  in  those 
of  the  Phleum  pratense. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  bulbous.    Perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  predlilee  from  a 
clayey  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                 -        12251  4  0 

SOdr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        38    0   ^      ^qiq  /;  q 

The  produce  of  tiiesp^,  ditto         •      136    Oj]     ^^^^  ^  ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  th^produce  of  one  acre  in  drying   6431  14  8 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  2)  478  o  n 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto          -        1 1     1    5 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  9628  12    0 


4764    6    0 


.80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        40    0   > 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      112    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    4764    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    3) 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        13    OJ  *       ^^^    ^    ^ 

The  above  details  shew  that  this  species  of  meadow  catVtail 
is  much  inferior  even  to  the  lesser  variety  of  the  Phleum  pratense. 
It  is  a  very  scarce  grass,  at  least  as  far  as  my  researches  have  ex- 
tended, having  found  it  but  in  one  meadow  in  a  wild  )9tate.  It 
grows  in  a  clayey  soil  near  a  spring  in  Wobum-park,  from  which 
the  annexed  specimen  was  propagated.  Hares  and  rabbits  neg- 
lected this  grass  for  the  common  cotton-grass  (Eriopkorum 
angustifolium),  which  grew  closely  adjoining. 

It  flowers  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  the 
end  of  the  same  month  :  but  the  seed  is  seldom  good. 

CYNOSURUS  eruaeformis.     Linear-spiked  Dog's-tail  Grass. 

Specific  character:  Spike  compound;  spikelets  scattered,  the 
fruit-bearing  ones  erect;  calices  1  and  2-flowered;  husks 
obtuse,  boat-shaped ;  keel  obtuse ;  corollas  acuminate. 

Obs. — This  grass  is  marked  an  annual  in  botanical  works,  but 
it  is  strictly  perennial.  Before  the  time  of  flowering  the 
spikelets  are  beautifully  tinged  with  crimson  on  the  sides ;  it 
deserves  a  place  in  the  flower-garden,  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gularity and  beauty  of  the  spike. 

Native  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Root  fibrous. 
Perennial.  Hort.  Kew.;  Host.  t.  6.  Beckmannia  eruca- 
fornds. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre      -  -  6806    4  -  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        34    0   > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        68    0   5     2892  10    8 

Tlie  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  a«re  in  drying    3903    9  -  8 
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I 

Produce  per  Acre, 
lbs. 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       103  gr.  1 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto      -  267|     y 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  12251    4    0 

dr.    qr. 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        36    0   > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      129    2|  3     ^^^     ^     " 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6738    3    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       3     1) 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        14    2j^  5 

The  produce  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  as  above  stated,  was 
taken  the  season  preceding  that  in  which  the  flowering  crop  was 
submitted  to  experiment;  and  as  the  season  of  1812,  in  which  the 
seed  crop  was  ascertained,  happened  to  be  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  grass  than  that  of  1813,  when  the  flowering  crop 
was  experimented  upon,  and  the  seed  crop  likewise,  according  to 
the  following  details  of  results,  it  will  be  more  just  to  compare  the 
produce  of  the  crops  of  the  same  season. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  of  the  season  in  which 
the  flowering  crop  was  ascertained  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6125  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -      36    0   ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      64    3J3 

The  wei^t  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    3375    5    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter   103  gr.   ) 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    231|       3       ^^    ^  ^^ 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  in  which  the  crop;  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  exceeds  that  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  is  -  -  -  -      293    8    5 

Or  superior  to  the  crop,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  in 
the  proportion  nearly  of  2  to  1 . 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

dr.    qr. 
Grass,  4  oz.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre  -  3062  13    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2    0  95  11     0 

I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  seed  from  thk  grass  that 
when  sown  would  vegetate,  though  in  general  it  appears  good  to  the 
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eytef.  I  have  iried  it  on  three  different  soils,  but  without  success. 
'  It  thrives  best  on  a  rich  deep  loam,  and,  next  to  that,  on  a  clayey 
loam:  when  cultivated  on  a  sandy  siliceous  soil,  the  produce  is 
very  inferior;  on  this  account  it  is  introduced  in  tiiis  place. 
It  might  be  propagated  to  any  extent  by  parting  the  roots ;  but  its 
iheiits,  as  will  appear  from  the  above  details,  do  not  warrant  any 
recommendation  to  that  effect,  but  rank  it  with  the  inferior 
grasses* 

It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  perfected 
about  the  third  week  of  July. 

TRITIC  UM  camnum.    Bearded  Wheat-grafis. 

Specific  character:  ^Calyx-tdves  somewhat  awned,  wHh  three  or 
five  ribs ;  florets  (bur,  awned ;  leaves  flat ;  root  fibrous.    Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  184. 
Obs. — This  differs  essentially  ftom  the  conunon  Cbuch-grass 
(TrOicum  repens),  in  having  the  root  fibrous;  the  awns  are 
also  much  longer  fhanf  those  ot  t^e  awned  variety  of  cpmmon 
couch  (Triticum  repens,  var.  arixiaium).  E.  Bot.  1372;  Hort. 
Oram.  Wob.  93.    German  Hunds-Weizn. 
Native  of  Britain.    Root  fibrous.    Perennial. 
Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  Ibi. 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acfe  -        I236I    4    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        32    0  >     ^^ 
The  produce  of  the  dpace,  ditto         -      115    0J>     ^^^    ^    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  Ae  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    7B60  12    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    2   i 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        11     1    J       ^*    ^    ^^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  Iff  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  vdien  dry         -        46    0   > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      147    OJ  > 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  0  > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        8    0   5 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  in  the  same  year  that 
the  above  seed  crop  was^  ascertamed  consisted  of — 
Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  •        10890    &    0 
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80df.ofgwwawBij^,idiwdry.       -        46    0   >     ^^^  ,^  ^ 

Thill prodiiee of thatpaoe^dittp         -      147    0$i     ^"^^^  ^^  ^ 

Thewei^iloefttty  theipo-odo^of  oroacreindryij^  4628    4  0 
64  di!.  of  gfAM  atfoid  of  nutritive  matter      2    2^ 

The  pfodtice  of  tbeap^ce,  ditto         -        10    ft  3       425    b  4 
^  The  weight  of  nutritiYe  matter  which-  is  lost  by  leaving 

the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe»  i3         -           -             86    1  4 

The  crop,  at  th6  time  of  flowering^,  is  tllere£ore  of  gv^ater  pro- 

portiODftl  value  than  tJ^at  at  the  time  die  Aeed  is  ripe,  ueaorly 

as  6  to  6. 

The  pioduce  of  latter-math  is — 

Grass,  4  02.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre           -         3062  13  0 

-  64  (i^.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0^         oa  ii  i 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -           2    15         9»  H  1 

From  the  above  facts  it  appears  that  this  grass  is  of  consider- 
able value,  more  particularly  as  it  affords  herbage  early  in  the 
^pritig,  in  a  degree  superior  to  rye-grass,  sweet-scented  vernal,^ 
and  nearly  equal  to  the  meadow-foxtail.  It  produces  a  sufi^- 
ciency  of  seed,  which  vegetates  quickly;  and  the  j^antssoon  arrive 
at  pcarfection  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  except  in  such  as  are 
tenacious  or  retentive  of  moisture.  If  to  these  valuable  properties 
it  added,  late  growth,  or  a  proportional  supply  of  latter-math, 
it  would  rank  high  among  the  superior  grasses ;.  but  in  tliis  it  is 
deficient,  as  are  most  of  the  grasses  which  produce  early  foliage  in 
the  spring:  the  cockWoot,  tall  oatrlike  soft-grass,  Taunton'a 
meadow-foxtail,  and  meadow  soft-grass,  are  the  only  exceptions, 
properly,  to  this  point. 

On  soils  of  an  inferior  quality  it  might  be  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage instead  of  rye-grass ;  but  for  soils  of  the  best  quality  it  does 
not  as  yet  uphold  a  sufficient  chum,  the  awns  of  the  spike  being 
objectionable.  It  flowers  about  the  first  and  second  ^eek  of 
July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  generaUy  about  the  end  of  July  and 
beginning  of  August. 

BROMV^  tteetm.    Uprigbt,P€trmnid  Bnune-grass. 

SpecyU  ehdracter:  Pacnide  upright,  s%htfy  branched ;  spikelets 
liiiear-laneedate;  florets  about  eight,  loosely  imbricated,  Ian* 
cecdate  compressed ;  «wns  riiorter  than  the  glumes,  straight ; 
radical  leaves  Very  narrow,  firinged  with  scattered  hairs.    Sm. 
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Engl.  Fl.  1.  p.  167.— JFSg.  1.  Awned  yalve  of  the  corolla. 
2.  Inner  valye  awnless.    3.  Floret.    4.  Nectary  magnified. 

Obs. — The  awns  are  a  continuation  of  the  keel  of  the  blossom^ 
thus  forming  the  connecting  link  between  this  genus  and 
Festuca  (Woodward).  Corolla  with  a  large  knot  at  the  base, 
hairy,  outer  valve  ribbed  and  keeled ;  awn  shorter  than  the 
blossom ;  anthers  of  a  beautiful  safiron  colour.  (Withering.) 
E.  Bot  471;  Host.;  Wither.  2d  ed.  p.  160;  Hort.  Gram. 
Wob.  Fol.  96.    German  Aufrechte  Trespe. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  fibrous.    Perennial. 

Experiments. — ^At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
rich  sandy  soil  is — 

Grass,  19  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2    3'! 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        13    O^i       ^^  ^^  *^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        10890    0    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        46    0   7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      147    0^3     ^^^  *^    " 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4628    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0^ 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -        8    0   3       340    6    0 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  produce 
of  one  acre,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  exceeds  that 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  in  the  proportion 
nearly  of  6  to  3,  is        -  -  -  -        216    6    3 

Mr.  Curtis  has  remarked  of  this  grass  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
chalky  soils,  and  that  its  appearance  in  a  wild  state  is  much  less 
favourable  than  when  cultivated  in  a  garden.  I  have  found  it  on 
rather  low-lying  sandy  soils,  as  in  some  parts  of  Wobum-park, 
where  it  appeared  as  luxuriant  as  when  cultivated  in  the  grass- 
garden.  But  the  fact  is,  the  culms  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  the  root-leaves  are  but  few  in  number,  though  growing'  to 
some  length ;  the  grass,  by  this  means,  appears  to  be  much  more 
productive  than  it  really  is.  It  seems  to  be  but  little  relished  by 
cattle,  the  l^ves  being  rough  with  hairs.      I  have  not  had  an 
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opportunity  to  examine  it  while  growing  on  chalky  soils  in  a 
natural  state,  nor  to  submit  it  to  experiment  on  a  soil  of  that 
nature;  however  useful,  therefore,  it  may  be  found  hereafter  on 
chalky  soils,  it  is  evident,  from  the  above  details,  that  it  is  but 
little  adapted  for  the  best  pasture  land.  It  flowers  rather  eaily, 
but  the  foliage  is  comparatively  late  in  growth. 

Pheasants  appear  very  fond  of  the  seed ;  they  frequently  pick 
off  the  spikelets  before  the  seed  is  perfected.  The  seed  is  afforded 
in  very  small  quantity. 

Flowers  in  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  June,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  in  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  July. 

BRIZA  media.    Common  Quaking'-grass.    Ladies'  Tresses. 

Specific  character:  Spikelets  ovate,  about  7-flowered ;  calyx 
shorter  than  the  florets ;  stipula  very  short  and  blunt.  Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  133.  — JFVg.  1.  Spikelet  magnified.  2.  Corolla. 
3.  Seed,  coated  with  the  outer  valve  of  the  corolla.  4.  Gor- 
men, Nectary,  Stamens,  Styles,  and  Stigmas. 
Obs. — Stems  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil  it  grows  on.  In  moist  soik 
it  attains  to  the  greatest  size.  Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that 
if  a  seed  be  carefully  dissected  with  a  fine  lancet,  the  young 
plant  will  be  found  with  its  leaves  and  roots  perfectly  formed. 
Professor  Martyn  observes,  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  as 
a  species  of  Briza  by  the  shaking  disposition  of  its  panicle ; 
whence  its  name  among  ancient  authors,  *'  gramen  trenmlum!* 
The  French  call  these  quaking-grasses  **  amourettes  J* 
Native  of  Britain.  Root  fibrous.  Perennial.  E.  Bot.  340 ; 
F.  Rust.  t.  39;  Wither,  ii.  p.  148;  Hort.  Gram.  Wob. 
Fol.  97.  Oermen  Gemeines  Zittergras. 
Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
brovm  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  9528  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        26    0     7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        72    3^5 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6431  14    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     2    3) 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        9    2|   3 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qif.        .     U». 
At  the  timeAe  seed  is  ripe,  Jdie  produce  k  — 
jQcaas,  14  oz.    The  produce  pec  aooe     -  -  9538  113    0 

jSOdr.irfgnwBwwgh,  when  dry        -        28    0   ?  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        87     1^5     '^^     ^    ^ 
The  we^t  lost  by  the  pEoduoe  of  one  acre  in  drying   3193  11    0 
fi4i/dr.jDf  grass  afford  of  smtntiye  matter       3     1    > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      11     Iji       483  14    1 

The  lattei^math  prodiuse  is  — 
Grass,  12  oz.    The  proddce  per  acre       -  -        8167    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2    0  265    3  12 

From  a  poor  sandy  sojji,  destitute  of  manure,  tjbke  prodpoej  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  is — 
Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -      10690    0    0 

*64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    80  gr.  453  12    0 

From  a  moist  clayey  soil,  witiic^t  manure,  the  produce,  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  is — 
Grass  12  oz.    The  produce  per  acre        -  -        8167    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    69  gr.  293    8    6 

From  a  rich  blj&ck  loam,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  the  pro- 
duce is — 
Grass,  14  oz.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre  -        9869    1    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    90  gr.  462    9  12 

Froi^  (Jie  above  detail^,  it  appears  that  the  weigjit  of  nt^tive 
matter  whidi  is  Ip^  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  4we  of  flovvering, 
exioeedfi  one-*seventh  jwrt  of  its  vdu^ ;  and  the  putdtivie  ipatter 
Go^iffained  19  tb^  gnm  of  the  s^^d  .cijQp,  #Kceeds  that  ifi  the 
flowering  grass,  in  tl^  propqttion  of  |.3  to  11,  ma^  thatpf  the 
latterrmath  as  13  te  8.     , 

The  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  three  di^erei^t  j9oi|s  now 
ID^timied  sfi&w  this  grass  to  be  best  fitted  for  poor  soils,  and 
afford  one  instance,  that  manure  is  even  hurtful  to  some  grasses. 
Its  nutritive  powers  are  conuderaUe,  when  compared  to  other 
grasses  affecting  a  similar  soil.  It  is  eaten  by  Iioiims,  cows,  and 
sheep.  These  o^ts,  therefore,  demand  attention,  and  thoi^ 
it  is  unfit,  Gpmparatively,  for  ri(^  permanent  past^ue,  yet,  for 
poor  sandy,  aiyl  also  for  poor  tenacious  Boib,  wheve  improvement 
in  other  respects  cannot  be  sufliciently  effected  4o  fit  tbun  ipr  the 
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piodijietkm  of  the  »iperior  graaaes,  /iie  common  qu^king-graaB 
will  be  IouimI  of  vmlue. 

It  flowers  in  ibe  second  ami  thijrd  w^ks  of  jJune,  c^  the  seed 
10  ripe  tixmJb  the  second  wedk  of  Ji%. 

BROMUS  inermis.    Smooth  awnless  Brome-grass. 

Specific  charcLcter:  Panicle  upright;  spikelets  Knear,  cyKndric, 
naked,  awnless^  or  with  very  short  awns  sometimes,  imbri- 
cated ;  leaves  smooth.  Flo.  Ger.  5  Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  Fol.  96. 

Ob$* — Hoot  powerfully  creeping,  like  common  couch-grass. 
Culms  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high,  erect,  scored,  smoodi. 
Leaves  broad,  acuminate,  smooth,  dark  green,  midnrib 
whitish,  and  rough.  Panicle  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  and 
more  in  length ;  at  first  contracted  and  upright,  afterwards 
nodding.    Flo.  Ger.  369 ;  Host.  t.  9 ;  Hort.  Kew. 

Native  of  (Jeonany.  Root  creejnng.  Per^miaL  Geni}.  Gran- 
nenlose  Trespe* 

Experiments. —  At  the  tune  of  flowering,  the  produce  fron^  a 

black  .riioeous  saiidy  kam  is— 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        12261    4  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        40    0  ^     fii9/i  l/>  ft 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      144    0   >     ^a-«>  w  u 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6126  10  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter   108  gr^   7 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      486f       5       ^w    2  2 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is 

dr.    qr. 
Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  12261    4    0 


6369  14  12 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        36    0   ^ 

Jhe  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      126    0  y 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6891     6    4 

64  4r.  (^  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      4     17 

The.  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      19    Oji       **^    *" 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
€rra8s,  13  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     -  -  8848    2    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      1     1    7       170  jq    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        4    Oi  5       *'2  13    0 

In  Germany,  where  this  grass  is  a  native,  it  grows  in  mojut 
pastures,  orchards,  and  by  the  banks  of  rivers.  Its  root  is 
powerfully  creeping,  like  the  common  couch-grass,  and  possesses 
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the  property  of  impoyerishing  the  soil  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as 
that  grass.  Its  produce,  when  first  planted  on  a  soil,  is  much 
greater  than  afterwards,  on  account  of  its  exhausting  nature. 
The  produce  of  early  foliage  is  inconsiderable,  and  less  nutritive 
than  many  others.  To  the  eye  it  produces  an  abundance  of  seed, 
but,  in  general,  it  is  imperfectly  formed,  and,  when  sown,  pro- 
duces few  plants  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  seed  employed. 
The  merits  of  this  grass  will  appear,  from  the  above  details,  to  be 
inferior  to  most  of  the  grasses  that  have  already  come  under 
observation,  and  offer  no  grounds  on  which  to  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  Agriculturist. 

The  smooth  awnless  brome-grass  flowers  in  the  second  week  of 
July,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  August. 

MELICA  ciliata.    Ciliated  Melic-grass. 

Specific  character:  The  outer  petal  of  the  lower  floret  ciliate; 
panicle  spike-like;  spikelets  erect.    Flo.  Ger.  266. 

Obs. — Culms  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  Leaves  spear-shaped,  mucronate,  from 
three  to  nine  inches  long,  smooth  underneath,  slightly  pubes- 
cent above,  somewhat  rugged  downwards,  a  white  neiTe  runs 
along  the  back.  Sheath-scale  white,  cloven ;  sheaths  striated, 
the  lower  a  little  pubescent  and  rugged,  the  upper  ones 
smooth  and  glossy;  but  as  the  seed  approaches  towards 
perfection,  it  becomes  feathered  with  long  woolly  hairs. 
Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  Fol.  101.    German  Gefranztes  Perlgras. 

Native  of  Germany.    Root  fibrous.    Perennial. 

Experiments.— At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 

rich  sandy  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre. 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  vreigh.  when  dry         -        ^    J   J     2722    8    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        o4    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    4083  12    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     80  gr.    1  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      200         5 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

dr.    qr. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        36    0   1     ^^^  j3    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        72    0   5 
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Produce  per  Acre. 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3743     7    0 
64  dr.  of  graflB  afford  of  nutritive  matter     60  gr.  7       oio  1 1     o 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        160        3       212  11 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving 
the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe  exceeds  one-fourth  part 
of  its  value,  and  is  -  -  -  -        70  14    6 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering 
bears  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  4  to  3. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  3  oz.    The  produce  per  acre         -  -        2041  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter         1  dr.  3114    7 

The  above  facts  shew  this  grass  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  species 
with  respect  to  produce,  nutritive  qualities,  and  reproductive 
powers.  In  Germany  it  grows  wild  on  hilly  grounds,  downs,  and 
by  the  margin  of  woods  ;  it  may  be  ranked  with  die  glaucous  and 
sea-green  meadow  grasses  ( Pea  glauca  et  Poa  aaia).  Among  the 
grasses  not  natives  of  Great  Britain,  that  have  been  brought  nndor 
observation  in  the  course  of  these  details,  two  species  otAy  have 
offered  proofs  af  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  pasture,  on 
soils  of  the  best  quality;  nerved  meadow-grass  (Poa  nervata),  and 
fertile  meadow-grass  (Poa  feriiiU);  the  superior  merits  of  tliese 
«ver  many  other  grasses  have  already  been  considered. 

It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
fihe  second  week  of  July. 

VICIA  sqpium.    Bush  Vetch. 

Specific  characier:  Legumes  pedicelled,  mosdy  four  together, 
erect,  smooth ;  leaflets  ovate,  obtuse,  the  outer  ones  smaller. 
Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  Fol.  103. 

Obs4 — Stems  climbing  by  tendrils,  from  one  to  two  fe^  high, 
according  to  its  place  of  growth,  grooved.  Leaves  many 
paired,  terminated  by  a  branching  tendril.  Leaflets  ovate, 
obtuse,  sometimes  emarginate,  somewhat  hairy,  the  outer 
ones  graiiloally  smaller.  Flowers  coBuaonly  in  fours,  on  very 
short  pedicles,  all  directed  one  way,  dark  blue,  purple. 
Legume  or  pod  nearly  ereot,  brown,  dotted,  smooth.  Seeds 
globular,  even.  Flo.  Brit.;  K  Bot.  1515;  Flo.  Dan. 
Wither,  Arr.  ed.  4,  p.  623 ;  Bath  Soc.  Pap.  v.  ii.  p.  49. 

p 
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Native  of  Britain.     Root  perennial. 

Experiments. — ^The  produce  on    the  sixteenth  of  April   from 
a  brown  sandy  loam,  with  manure,  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  5446    0    .0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     3    0     7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto      -  6    0     3 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  26  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        17696    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  20  0  7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  104  0  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  13272  0  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  3  2  7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  22  3  3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  30  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        20418  12     0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -        22    0     7      roir    9     o 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -       132    0     3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  14803    9     8 
^  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     4    0     7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        30    0     3     ^^^^    ^  ^^ 
The  wei^t  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  crop  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  exceeds  that  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  is  -  -  -  -  308    6    9 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre      -  -  6806    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       3     1  345  10     1 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  the  Rev. 
G.  Swayne  informs  us,  that  the  bush  vetch  *'  shoots  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  any  other  plant  eaten  by  cattle;  vegetates  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  continues  green  all  winter.  But  it  is  difficult  to  col- 
lect the  seeds,  as  the  pods  burst  and  scatter  them  about,  and, 
moreover,  hardly  a  third  part  of  them  will  vegetate,  being  made  the 
Xiidus  of  an  insect.  A  patch  sown  in  drills  in  a  garden  was  cut  five 
times  in  the  course  of  the  second  year,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  tons  on  an  acre,  of  green  food ;  and  when  dry  would 
weigh  near  four  tons  and  a  half."  The  nutritive  matter  of  this 
siretch  consists  almost  entirely  of  mucilage  and  sugar ;  the  bitter 
extractive  principle  which  exists  in  the  nutritive  matter  of  the 
leaves  of  all  grasses  is  here  in  a  less  proportion.    The  produce  in 
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these  experiments  is  less  than  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Swayne,  but 
the  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  different  soils 
employed.  The  plant  attains  to  a  considerable  height  when  con- 
nected with  bushes,  and  evidently  prefers  shady  situations.  But 
the  produce,  as  shewn  above,  on  a  middling  soil,  in  an  exposed 
situation,  is  very  considerable;  and  it  maintains  its  place  when 
once  in  possession  of  the  soil.  Horses  and  oxen  are  very  fond  of 
it;  I  have  observed  them  eat  it  closer  to  the  ground  than  they  did 
ike  surrounding  herbage  of  cock's-foot,  tall  oat-like  soft-grass, 
ray-grass,  and  cow  clover.  Its  produce  is  very  inferior  when 
cultivated  on  a  clayey  soil,  for  which  it  appears  unfit.  The  seeds 
vegetate  readily  when  sown  about  the  end  of  April  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May. 

It  comes  into  flower  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  se^d 
is  ripe  about  the  middle  and  end  of  June. 

LOLIUM  perenne.    Rye-grass,    Perennial    Darnel,    Ray-grass, 
Perennial  Rye-grass. 

Specific  character :  Spike  awnless ;  calyx  shorter  than  the  spike- 
let;  florets  lanceolate.  See  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  173. — Fig.  1. 
Spikelet     2.  Floret.    3.  Grennen  and  Stigmas.    4.  Nectary. 

Obs. — ^The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  numerous  :  as  the 
slender  rye-gtass  (var.  tenue),  see  our  figure ;  the  compound, 
or  broad-spiked  rye-grass  (var.  compositum) :  Pacey's  ray- 
grass  (var.  ramosum):  Russell's  grass  ( Russellianum) ;  see 
our  figure  ;  Whitworth's  grass  (  Whitwortkiensis) ;  Stickney's 
grass  (Stickneiensis);  panicled  rye-grass  (paniculaium) : 
double-flowered  rye-grass  {monstrosum)  ;  viviparous  rye- 
grass (viviparum):  and  varieties  of  these,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  plant  and  the  soil  it  grows  in.  The  first  variety 
(tenue)  is  common  to  dry  pasture  land  that  has  been  impo- 
verished and  worn  out  by  injudicious  cropping  :  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  varieties  of  rye-grass  by  its  perfectly 
upright  spike,  which  is  slender,  and  the  spikelets  small  and 
distant  from  each  other,  consisting  of  3-5  flowers ;  the  root- 
leaves  are  very  narrow  and  few  in  number;  the  culms  are 
almost  naked  or  destitute  of  leaves.  The .  second  variety 
(cotnpositumy  grows  in  a  richer  soil,  or  in  soils  that  have  been 
long  under  grass,  and  is  there  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  beaten  parts,  as  the  cart-ways  and  sides  of  paths.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  short  and  broad  spike,  crowded  with 
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spikelets  towards  the  top  :  spikelets  coAsifiting  of  frcHXi  seveB 
to  nine  florets,  of  a  greeb  or  purplish  colour;  the  culm  is 
never  upright  but  ascending,  and  almost  coreted  wiUi  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves,  which  are  numerous.  The  third  variety 
(ramasuth)  is  more  common  in  rich  meadow  land  than  in  any 
other  soil;  the  spike  is  nearly  upright,  spikelets  shorter^ 
glumes  more  pointed,  and  the  stem  fiimished  with  long 
leaves;  the  root-leaves  are  numerous,  and  larger  in  every 
respect  than  in  any  of  the  preceding.  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  improved  or  Pacey's  rye-grass :  it  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  varieties  of  rye-grass  above  mentioned.  The  panided 
rye-grass  exhibits  a  very  singular  though  accidental  deviation 
from  the  proper  character  of  the  species — that  of  flowers 
diisposed  in  a  spike.  I  found  this  variety  not  uncommon  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Mr.  Westcar's  celebrated  pastures  of  cres- 
lew.  The  double-flowering  rye-grass,  I  found  in  a  meadow 
near  St.  Ives,  and  it  was  raised  in  the  experimental  grass^ 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  from  seeds  conmiunicated  by 
Mr.  Neill  of  Mansfield.  It  has  the  spikelets  globular,  which 
give  to  the  spike  the  appearance  of  beiftg  composed  of 
double  flowers.  The  viviparous  variety  grows  luxuriantly 
€Kfter  midsummer ;  it  is  strictly  viviparous,  nevar  producing 
flowers  or  feeed,  but  young  plants  frc«n  the  glumes  or  ears. 
When  supported,  the  culms  from  the  ears  emit  planits  which 
^  frequently  attain  to  two  and  three  inches  in  length.  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  stoloniferous  rye-grass  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  Whitworth,  from  his  extensive  collection  at  Acre  House. 
Of  late  years  ti^uch  has  been  done  in  discovering  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  Lolium  perenne.  Mr.  Whitworth  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject;  a&d  the  talents, 
judgment,  and  success  he  has  displayed  in  this  important 
inquiry,  deserve  very  great  praise.  His  collection  of  the 
varieties  of  Lolium  perenne,  in  1823  amounted  to  the  sur- 
prising number  of  sixty ;  but,  as  many  of  these  had  been 
merely  transplanted  into  his  experimental  ground,  and  not 
submitted  to  the  test  of  reproduction  by  seed,  Aeir  per- 
manency, or  their  characters  as  to  being  perman^t  or 
only  accidental  varieties,  had  not  been  determined.  The 
labours  of  this  gentleman  have  been  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  that  valuable  variety  which  bears  bis  name ;  and 
further  important  results  may  be  expected  from  his  talents 
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and  pereeverance.  Another  valuable  variety  has  been  intro- 
duced very  lately  into  practice,  by  Mr.  Holdich,  the  late  able 
and  ingenious  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal,  which  he 
named  '*  The  Russell  rye-grass/'  on  account  of  the  original 
plant  from  which  he  raised  the  first  stock  of  seed  having 
been  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Holdich  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Mr.  Stickney,  a  celebrated  cultivator  in  Holdemess,  has  like- 
wise introduced  into  practice  a  variety  of  rye-grass  said  to 
have  great  merit,  and  which  passes  under  his  name.  There 
are  other  varieties  of  rye-grass,  said  to  be  valuable  in  practice, 
sold  imder  the  names  of  Dixon's  rye-grass.  Ruck's  rye-grass, 
&c.*  Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  105.  All  the  varieties  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  vary  in  their  form  when  sown  on  different  soils* 
The  annual  species  of  rye-grass  are  common  only  to  land  un- 
der cultivation  :  they  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Plants 
adapted  for  the  Alternate  Husbandry. 

Root  perennial,  fibroas.  * 

Experiments. — On  the  16th  of  April  the  produce  of  the  im-» 
pioved  Pacey's  rye-grass  from  a  rich  brown  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr. 

Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter        2     1 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  11  oz.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -        34    0   ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        78    Oj  5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  2  i 
The  pvoduce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        7    0|  > 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  22  oz.    The  produce  per  acre    -        -        - 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        24    Q   7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      106    2|  5 

*  On  this  mteresting  subje^,  the  comparative  value  of  these  new  varieties  of 
rye-grass,  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  quote  the  authority  of  that 
eminent  Agriculturist,  Francis  Blaikie,  Eaq. :  he  considers  these  new  varieties 
as  decided  improvements  on  the  common  rye-grass,  and  on  the  Paeey's  rye-grass. 
Since  writing  the  above  I  am  informed,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Lord^  that  in  some  parts  of 
Berkshire  an  excellent  variety  of  rye-grass  is  in  use  imder  the  name  of  chiuvh- 
bennet,  or  church  bent-grass. 


lbs. 

4083 

12  0 

143 

9  0 

7827 

3  0 

3389 

0  14 

4438 

2  2 

306 

11  15 

4973 

12  0 

4492 

2  0 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  10481  10  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  3^  ^  .^  ^  - 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        16    0  J  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  is — 
Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce  per  acre         -  -        3403    2    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      10  53     2  12 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  produce 
of  one  acre,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  exceeds 
that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is        -        -        -        337  10    8 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering 
bears  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  11  to  10 ;  and  to  the 
grass  of  the  latter-math,  as  5  to  2. 

There  has  often  been  occasion  to  observe,  that  though  grass, 
when  left  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  may  afford  a  greater  quantity 
of  nutritive  matter,  nevertheless  the  value  of  the  latter-math  which 
is  lost  by  this  means  is  often  greater  than  the  extra  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  thus  obtained  ;  add  to  this  the  impoverishing 
effects  of  the  plants  on  the  soil  by  the  process  of  ripening 
the  seed,  and  the  less  palatable  nature  of  the  hay.  The  plants  of 
grass  are  likewise  much  weakened  by  the  production  of  seed,  for 
in  all  the  experiments  I  have  made  the  produce  of  latter-math 
proved  always  less,  in  many  instances  one-half  less,  in  a  given 
time  after  the  seed  crop,  than  after  the  crop  taken  at  the  time  of 
flowering;  I  never  could  perceive,  however,  that  the  bad  effects 
extended  in  any  degree  to  the  next  following  season,  the  weight  of 
produce  being  then  as  frequently  superior  as  equal  or  less. 

Rye-grass  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  previous  to  the 
year  1677  ;*  besides  which,  red  clover,  sainfoin,  spurrey,  trefoil, 
and  nonsuch,  were  the  only  plants  then  cultivated  as  grasses,  or 
termed  such.  And  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  any  other  species 
of  the  natural  grasses  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  forming 
artificial  pastures — as  cat's-tail  grass  (Phleum  pratense) ;  cock's- 
foot  grass  {Daciylis  glomerata);  and  fox-tail  grass  (Alopecurus 
pratensis).  The  cat's-tail  grass  appears  to  have  been  made  trial  of 
before  eithpr-  of  the  other  two,  not  more  'than  fifty  years  ago,. 

•  See  the  first  edition  of  Woldridge's  Husbandry :  my  copy  is  the  third  edition, 
dated  1681. 
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by  Mr.  Rocque,  a  fermer  at  Walham-green,  near  London.  The 
seed  of  the  cock  Vfoot  grass  was  introduced  about  the  same  time 
fipom  Virginia,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.,  but  no  trial  was  made 
of  it  till  several  years  afterwards :  it  was  then  called  orchard^ 
grass  ;*  and  it  is  but  lately  that  the  fox-tail  grass  has  been  tried 
on  an  extensive  scale — the  merits  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
first  accurately  pointed  out  by  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Curtis  in  his 
several  works  on  grasses. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  merits 
and  comparative  value  of  rye-grass.  It  produces  an  abundance  of 
seed,  which  is  easily  collected  and  readily  vegetates  on  most  kinds 
of  soil  under  .circumstances  of  different  management;  it  soon 
arrives  at  perfection,  and  produces  in  its  first  years  of  growth  a 
good  supply  of  early  herbage,  which  is  much  liked  by  cattle. 
These  merits  have,  no  doubt,  upheld  it  till  the  present  day,  in 
practice,  and  will  probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  continue  it  a 
favourite  grass  with  many  Farmers.  But  the  latter-math  of 
rye-grass  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  plant  impoverishes 
the  soil  in  a  high  degree,  if  the  culms,  which  are  invariably  left 
untouched  by  cattle,  are  not  cut  before  the  seed  advances  towards 
perfection.  When  this  is  neglected,  the  field  after  midsummer 
exhibits  only  a  brown  surface  of  withered  straws. 

Let  the  produce  and  nutritive  powers  of  rye-grass  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  cock's-foot-grass,  and  it  will  be  found  inferior  in 
the  proportion  nearly  of  6  to  18;  and  also  inferior  to  the  meadow 
fox-tail  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  12 ;  and  inferior  to  the  meadow 
fescue  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  17.  In  these  comparisons,  from 
which  the  above  proportions  arose,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  the 
seed  crops  for  the  truth  of  comparison. 

But  as  the  seed  of  the  fox-tail  is  often  defective,  and  the  plants 
of  the  fescue  (Festuca  pratensis)  do  not  arrive  at  perfection  so  soon 
as  those  of  rye-grass  ;  their  superiority,  as  above,  over  rye-grass, 
is  somewhat  lessened  with  respect  to  their  value  as  alternate  hus^ 
bandry  grasses ;  for  permanent  pasture,  however,  the  above  pro- 
portional values  will  be  found  true,  as  rye-grass  is  but  a  short-lived 
plant,  seldom  continuing  more  than  six  years  in  possession  of  the 
soil,  but  is  continued  by  its  property  of  ripening  an  abundance  of 
seed,  which  is  but  little  molested  by  birds,  and  suffered  to  fall  and 
vegetate  among  the  root-leaves  of  the  permanent  pasture  grasses^ 

*  Annual  Reg'ster,  for  1765,  p.  141  el  siq^. 
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But  cook  Woot  graas  perfects  an  abundance  of  seed,  and  the  phnttf 
arriye  at  a  productive  state  as  soon  as  those  of  lye-grass ;  htnca 
its  superiority  over  rye-grass,  a$  above,  is  equidly  great  for  penna* 
nent  pasture  and  the  alternate  husbandry ;  vehich  is  not  so  pre- 
"cisely  the  case  vnth  the  fox-tail-grass  and  meadow  fescue.  One 
peck  of  rye-grass,  with  141bs.  of  clover,  per  acre,  is  generally 
considered  sufficient  for  sowing  artificial  pastures. 

The  above  details  relate  to  the  Pacey's  rye-grass ;  and  die  fol- 
lowing details  will  shew  to  a  certain  extent  die  superiority  of  the 
new  varieties. 

1.  The  Russell's  rye-grass.  The  produce  on  the  16th  of  April 
from  a  brown  rich  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
lbs. 
Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  ...  5445 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter        2  dr.  2  qr.  212 

At  the  time  of  flowering  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  per  acre         -------  15654 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  -    3  dr,  733 

The  value  of  this  variety,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  is  therefore 
greatly  superior  to  the  Pacey*s  rye-grass  in  produce  and  nutritive 
properties ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  its  superior  eariy  growth 
in  the  spring,  and  its  continuing  to  vegetate  later  in  the  autumn 
and  winter.  These  properties  go  near  to  remove  entirely  the 
objections  which  have  been  so  justly  urged  against  the  common 
rye-grass. 

2.  Stickney's  rye-grass  approaches  near  to  this  in  its  habits  and 
nutritive  properties,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain 
the  produce  of  it  with  that  degree  of  precision  and  certainty  which 
would  allow  of  my  giving  the  results  of  the  trials  a  place  here. 

dr.     qr, 

64  dr.  of  the  Stickney's  rye-grass,  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  afforded  of  nutritive  matter    .        -        -  3    O4 

3.  The  Whitworth's  ryegrass  is  finer  in  the  foliage  than  either 
of  the  above  varieties. 

dr.    qr. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  Whitworth's  rye-grass 

affords  of  nutritive  matter,  firom  64  dr.  of  grass        -  3    0| 

This  variety  seems  also  to  possess  the  valuable  properties  of 
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early  and  late  growth^  in  an  eminent  degree.* — These  varieties 
of  rye-grass  are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Farmer ;  and  more 
particularly,  should  those  characters,  which  now  render  them  so 
valuable,  prove  permanent  after  experiencing  the  various  trying 
effects  of  different  changes  of  soil  and  situation  under  long  culti- 
vation. The  habit  of  the  Whitworth's  rye-graes  indicates  an  origin 
from  higher  situated  though  rich  land ;  while  the  habits  of  the 
Russell  and  Stickney  rye-^grasses  indicate  an  origin  from  a  less  ele- 
vated though  equally  rich  land.  It  is  more  Aan  probable  that^ 
should  attention  be  paid  to  have  the  seeds  of  those  grasses  always 
supplied  fi-om  their  respective  origincd  soils,  or  from  analogous  soils, 
i^t  the  valuaUe  properties  they  now  possess  may  be  perpetuated. 
Besides  those  varieties,  tiiere  have  been  cultivated  and  sulnnitted  to 
earefU  experiment  in  the  grass-garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  fifteen 
apparoitly  distinct  vcoieties.  The  greater  number  of  these  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  reproduction  ftom  seed,  but  have  merged  into 
one  or  other  of  the  above-'mentioned  varieties.  Mr.  Neill,  of  Mans- 
field, communicated  six  varieties  of  rye-grass,  otoe  of  which  proved 
identical  with  Stiokney's  grass,  and  another  proved  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Russell  rye-grass.  Mr.  Neill  had  first  collected  the  seeds 
of  these  fh>m  rich  pastures,  and  by  afterwards  cultivnting  them  in 
his  garden  obtained  seed  sufficient  for  farm  practice.  * 

Rye-grass,  when  not  more  than  three  years  old,  flowers  in  tiie 
second  week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  about  twenty-five 
days  after ;  as  the  plants  become  cHer  they  flower  much  tater» 
sometimes  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  August. 

♦  For  the  following  statements  of  the  produce  of  the  Whitwoith  rye-grass  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Whttworth.  ^*  Abont  80  acres  of  rather  thin  poor  loo&^land 
kununbent  on  chalk,  was  sown  with  the  Whitworth  rye-grass  and  dorer,  the 
fonner  pfedominant.  In  1819>  the  first  season  of  grass,  the  land  kept  some  ewes 
and  lambs  until  the  1st  of  May,  when  it  was  shut  up  for  mowing.  The  produce 
of  hay  was  54  good  w(^;gon-loads,  but  30  acres  were  allowed  to  stand  for  seed,  the 
produce  of  seed  from  two  to  three  quarters  per  acre.  The  pasture  was  laid  in  for 
about  four  weeks,  then  stocked  with  500  lambs,  which  it  kept  for  seven  weeks,  and 
afterwards  kept  160  lambs,  with  the  help  of  a  little  hay  given  oecasionally  tlfrough 
the  winter,  and  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  300  ewes  and  lambs  were  put  in 
and  did  well  diroMgh  the  spring  months.  * 

To  the  serious  objections  to  rye-grass  as  a  precursor  to  wheat,  Mr.  Whitworth 
says  that  his  variety  of  rye-grass  is  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  two  or  even  three 
ploaghings  are  DeoeBsaiy  to  overcome  the  grass,  otherwise  the  roots  of  the  grass  will 
take  up  the  nourishment  of  the  soil,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  wheat-CDop. 
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TRIFOLIUM  medium.    Marl  Clover,  Cow-grass. 

Specific  character ;  Spikes  loose,  stems  flexuose,  branched ; 
corollas  nearly  equal ;  stipules  sublate,  linear.  E.  Bot.  1. 190 ; 
Wither.  Arr. 

Obs. — The  common  broad-leaved  red  clover  is  distinguished 
from  the  present  plant  by  the  spike,  which  is  loose  and  rather 
oblong,  while  that  of  the  broad-leaved  clover  is  globular  and 
compact.  The  root  of  the  marl-grass  is  creeping,  that  of  the 
broad-leaved  clover  spindle-shaped  and  fibrous.  The  stem 
of  the  perennial  sort  is  more  constantly  zig-zag.  The  leaves 
are  also  smoother  and  longer.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
the  broad-leaved  dover  {Trifolium  pratense),  mentioned  by 
botanical  vmters,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  perennial  and  the 
true  marl  or  cow-grass ;  but  all  the  seeds  and  plants  I  have 
had  for  this  (except  that  from  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co«»  which 
proved  to  be  the  present  plant)  have  turned  out  only  two-year- 
lived  plants,  ot  never  exceeding  three,  though  cultivated  on 
various  soils.  Since  the  above  remarks  were  first  printed,  I 
have  found  the  true  TrifoKum  prateme  perenne  in  the  rich 
grazing  lands  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbiuy,  and  also  in  the  rich 
•  grazing  lands  in  Lincolnshire  —  a  figure  of  which  is  presented 
to  the  reader  in  the  following  pages.  The  plants  of  marl 
clover  upon  which  the  following  experiments  were  made, 
were  taken  from  a  rich  ancient  pasture,  which  was  so  closely 
cropped  at  the  time,  that  the  plant  was  only  three  inches 
high,  though  in  flower.  This  plant  is  also  frequent  on  cold 
tenacious  clayey  soils,  where  it  is  of  smaller  stature,  more 
woody,  and  darker  coloured ;  but  when  transplanted  to  a 
richer  soil  its  appearance  is  much  altered.  The  distinctions 
of  the  perennial  and  the  biennial  root  are  the  most  certain, 
and  of  the  most  importance  to  the  Agriculturist  in  choosing 
between  two  plants  of  nearly  equal  value  for  the  purpose  of 
permanent  pasture.  To  avoid  any  chance  of  mistake,  there- 
fore, I  here  present  a  figure  of  the  marl  clover  or  cow-grass, 
which  I  have  brought  from  a  rich  ancient  pasture  that  had 
never  been  under  the  plough,  according  to  the  oldest  recol- 
lection. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a  rich 
black  loam  is  — 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  30  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  is              -        20418  12  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        25    0>     ^qoa  lo  lo 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto          -      160    0   5     ^'^^^  ^"^  ^^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  14037  14  4 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2     17 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto          -        16    3j5       "^'  ^^  * 

The  produce  of  latter-math  at  two  different  cuttings  is — 

Grass^  28  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                  -        19057     8  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2     17 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto          -        15    3   5       669  16  13 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  latter-matb 
herbage  is  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  flowmng  herbage.  The 
plant,  as  it  passes  this  stage  of  growth,  becomes  woody,  particu- 
larly at  the  bottom  of  the  stalks.  It  pushes  forth  flowering-stems 
during  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  if  never  suffered  to  perfect  its 
seed.  It  withstands  the  effects  of  severe  dry  weather  better  than 
most  pasture  plants ;  continuing  to  flower,  even  when  the  surround- 
ing herbage  is  burnt  up  on  strong  loamy  soils.  The  white  clover 
{Trifolium  repem),  and  the  hop  clover  {Trifoliumproeumbeni),  are, 
at  least  so  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  the  only  plants 
beside  that  retain  verdure  and  powers  of  growth  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. There  were  favourable  opportunities,  during  tlie 
long-continued  season  of  dry  weather  in  this  year  (1816),  to  ob* 
serve  the  powers  of  different  grasses  and  plants  to  resist  the  eflects 
of  drought :  there  were  no  plants  on  ancient  pasture  land,  on  lighter 
soils,  or  on  clays,  that  appeared  so  little  affected  by  it  as  those  I 
have  mentioned.  The  common  quaking-grass  (Briza  media),  wafl 
to  all  appearance  completely  dried  up,  while  on  a  sandy  soil,  a  rich 
black  loam,  and  a  strong  clayey  soil,  the  fine  bent-grass,  {Agrostis 
capillaris),  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  stoloniferous  bent-* 
grass  or  fiorin,  were,  with  respect  to  foliage,  in  the  same  state  as 
the  quaking-grass.  This  property,  therefore,  gives  additional 
value  to  the  perennial  red  clover. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  produce  and  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
broad-leaved  clover  (Trifolium  pratense)  with  those  of  the  above^ 
the  broad-leaved  clover  is  found  to  be  greatly  superior. 

The  broad-leaved  cultivated  clover  {Trifolium  pratense). 
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lbs.  per  Acre 
lbs.  in  one  Year. 


3 


At  the  time  of  flowering,  afibrds  of  nutritiye 
matter  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  a 
clayey  loam  -        ,    -  -        1861" 

From  the  produce  of  latter-math,  taken  at  S  2791 

two  different  times    ...  930^ 

The  cow-grass  (TrifoUum  medium),  as  above. 

Affords  of  nutritive  matter,  from  the  produce 
at  the  time  of  flowering         -  -  717^] 

From  the  produce  of  latter-math,  at  two  >  1387 

different  cuttings       -  -  -  670-" 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  prod'i:^e 
of  one  acre  of  the  TrifoUum  praien9e,  (broad- 
leaved  cultivated  clover),  exceeds  that  of  the  cow- 
grass  is —    •---•-  1404 

In  regard  to  produce,  therefore,  the  biennial-rooted  clover  is 
supericMr  to  the  perennial  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  2  to  1.  As  a 
plant  for  the  altems^te  husbandry,  the  broad-leaved  cultivated  clover 
will  evidently  be  preferred ;  but  for  permanent  pasture  the  cow- 
clover  {TrifoUum  medium)  must  of  necessity  have  the  preference. 
The  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  herbage  o(  the 
broad4eaved  clover  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  herbage  of  the 
cow-dover,  proportionaUy,  according  to  my  experiments,  as  10  to  9. 
The  ccmstituent  parts  of  the  nutritive  matters  of  the  plants  are 
Bearly  alike,  only  the  broad4eaved  clover  contains  nearly  three  per 
cent,  more  of  the  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters  than  are  con- 
tained in  an  equal  weight  of  the  cow-clover.  This  species  likewise 
CiHitains  much  less  superfluous  moisture  than  the  former,  and  is  in 
consequence  more  quickly  and  safely  converted  into  hay ;  for  it  is 
evident  the  difficulty  of  making  good  hay  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  superfluous  moisture  any  herbage  may  contain* 
The  comparative  fitness  of  the  different  grasses  for  making  into 
hay,  which  have  already  come  under  observation,  with  those  that 
follow,  may  therefore  be  ascertained  by  the  statements  which  are 
given  of  the  loss  of  weight  which  each  species  sustains  ia  drying 
at  the  different  stages  of  growth. 

The  value  of  the  cow-clover  has  been  disputed ;  but  it  seems 
probable^  that  any  doubt  as  to  its  merits  may  have  arisen  from 
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vsing  it  instead  of  the  Trifolium  praUnse  (biennial  red  clover)  in 
the  alternate  husbandry,  for  which  it  seems  unfit,  or  at  least  greatly 
inferior  to  that  species.  But  for  permanent  pasture  on  soils  too 
light  for  the  Trtfolium  prateuse  perenne,  its  vdue  is  undoubtedly 
considerable. 

It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  general  crop  of 
seed  is  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  September.* 

TRIFOLfUM prateme  pererme.    Perennial  Red  Clover. 

Specific  character. 

Obs. — ^In  the  fertile  grazing  lands  between  Wainfieet  and  Skeg-^ 
ness  in  Lincdnshire,  this  true  perennial  red  clover  is  abun- 
dant. An  opportunity  was  afforded  me  to  examine  this  species 
very  satisfactorily  in  its  natural  soil,  when  tiie  plants  were  in 
iull  blossom.  The  root  is  slightly  cfideping  and  extremely 
fibrous ;  in  these  points  it  difiisrs  essentially  from  the  common 
broad-leaved  dover,  the  roots  of  which  are  almost  spindle- 
shaped,  with  comparatively  few  fibres.  The  common  broad- 
leaved  clover  is  of  a  lighter  green  colour,  has  fewer  hairs  on 
the  stem  and  leaves,  and  grows  more  upright.  The  botanical 
discriminiUing  chavactors  are  less  obvious,  indeed  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  this  plant  more  than  a  permanent  variety  of 
Trifolittm  pratense.  The  sheaths  are  terminated  with  narrower 
and  longer  points,  which  are  set  with  longer  haics.  The  flower- 
stalks,  as  shewn  in  our  figure,  are  in  general  longer  and  more 
slender,  with  an  evident  disposition  to  grow  bent  and.flezuose* 
The  heads  of  flowers  are  less  crowded  ¥rith  florets,  although, 
apparently  to  the  sight,  equally  as  large  as  the  common  cnl'^ 
tivated  clover.  When  young,  the  flower-head  has  the  appear- 
ance of  extraoie  woolliness  or  pubescence. 

*  Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  this  clover  when  oultirated  on  a  ridi  soiL 
fMne  (dasilB  of  it  were  brou^t  from  a  tenacious  cold  clayey  soil,  on  the  borders 
^a  wood  and  planted  in  th*  giass-gaiden  on  a  rich  loam,  for  the  puipose  of  com- 
pinngk  wi^  the  s^me  species  collected  in  a  rich  ancient  pasture.  I  ot>served  at 
the  time  I  took  up  the  plants  near  the  wood,  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  have  been 
touched  by  these  animals,  which  were  the  only  animals  that  had  access  to  the 
heibage.  But  they  preferred  it  throughout  the  whole  season  in  the  giass-gaiden  to 
llnoft  erery  edier  grass  or  clover,  and  xMnpletdy  bsoke  throwfi^  a  tempoi;aiy  fence 
made  specially  for  its  protection,  and  disappointed  my  expectation  in  ^e  results  of 
lome  partictilar  experiments. 
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Last  summer,  when  examining  the  rich  grazing  lands  in  Lineoln^ 
shire,  I  found  this  plant  to  be  more  prevalent  than  any  other  spe- 
cies of  cloTer.  In  the  clayey  districts,  and  in  soils  of  a  peaty 
nature,  this  species  of  clover  was  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
alluvial  soils.  The  natural  appearance  of  this  plant  in  these  cele-» 
brated  pastures  is  such  as  to  recommend  it  strongly  for  cultivation. 
It  being  strictly  perennial  and  the  root  only  slightly  creeping,  it 
may  be  used  for  the  alternate  husbandry,  for  which  the  Trifolium 
medium  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  its  creeping  roots  con- 
stituting what  in  arable  lands  is  termed  twitch.  The  seed  of  this 
valuable  clover  should  first  be  collected  from  plants  in  those  valu- 
able pastures  near  Skegness,  where  it  abounds;  and  from  this  a 
stock  of  plants  to  increase  the  supply  of  seed  for  general  farm 
pfaetice  might  soon  be  obtained- 

The  nutritive  powers  of  this  species  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
TrifoHum  medium,  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  9.  At  the  time 
of  flowering,  64  dr.  of  the  herbage  of  the  Trifolium  prat  erne  perenne 
afforded  2  dr.  2  qr.  of  nutritive  matter.  It  thrive9  better  when 
combined  with  other  grasses  than  when  cultivated  by  itself  $  but 
this»  indeed,  is  also  the  case  with  all  the  valuable  grasses.  The 
Trifolium  medium,  the  Cynoswrm  cristatus,  lA>lium  perenne,  Ahpe- 
eurus  prateneis,  AvenaJlavescenSi  Hordeum  pratense,  Poa  trimalis, 
Hoicus  avenaeeus,  Poa  pratensis,  Trifolium  repens,  Holcus  lanatus, 
and  Esstnca  praiensis,  were  the  grasses  among  which  I  found  this  pe- 
renial  red  clover  to  flourish,  in  the  clayey  and  alluvial  soils  in  Lin- 
ccdnshire.  The  slightly  creeping  root  remains  permanent  in  the  ex- 
perimental garden,  while  the  roots  of  the  common  broad-leaved  clo- 
ver have  almost  disappeared  in  the  third  season  from  sowing.  For 
permanent  pasture,  Uierefore,  this  variety  is  the  only  proper  one  to 
cultivate,  for  disappointment  will  be  found  a  certain  follower  of 
the  broad4eaved  clover,  when  sown  with  the  intention  of  constituting 
a  part  of  any  permanent  pasture.  The  figure  and  description  will 
enable  the  Farmer  to  decide  whether  the  variety  of  red  clover  he 
cultivates  be  the  true  perennial  species.  For  clayey  and  peaty  soils; 
and  for  loams,  this  variety  is  doubtless  superior  to  the  Trifolium 
medium  or  cow-grass,  and  to  any  other  variety  of  red  clover  at  pre- 
sent known  for  the  purposes  of  permanent  pasture ;  but  for  soils  of 
a  drier  nature  and  lighter  texture,  the  Trifolium  medium  offers 
greater  advantages. 
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TRIFOLIUM  tepem.     White  Clover,  White  Trefoil,   Dutch 
Caoyen* 

Native  of  Britain.  Root  perennial.  Curt.  Lond.  193;  Flo. 
Dan.  990 ;  E.  Bot.  1769. 

This  species  of  clover  is  so  familiar  to  every  Agriculturist,  that  a 
spedfic  description  of  it  in  a  work  of  this  nature  may  be  unneces- 
sary. 

The  value  of  white  clover  to  the  Farmer  is  well  known.  It 
is  common  in  most,  or  rather,  it  is  present  in  every  kind  of  pasture 
land  in  Britain.  From  the  circumstance  of  growing  spontaneously 
in  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  few  plants  vary  so  much  in  size :  in 
very  dry  and  poor  sandy  soils  it  is  often  so  small  and  grows  so  flat 
timong  the  lower  leaves  of  the  herbage,  that  it  is  not  perceptible 
tmless  a  turf  is  cut,  and  carefully  examined  by  dividing  it ;  hence, 
on  breaking  up  and  manuring  such  soils,  or  simply  manuring  by 
top-dressing,  a  spontaneous  crop  of  white  clover  appears  where 
it  was  never  observed  before,  and  without  any  supply  of  seed :  this 
has  led  to  strange  conclusions  respecting  the  propagation  of 
plants. 

The  central  root  of  white  clover  penetrates  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  soil,  and  the  plant  is  thereby  better  prepared  to  resist 
the  bad  effects  of  severe  dry  weather,  particularly  on  sandy  soils. 
The  branches  that  trail  on  the  surface  send  down  fibrous  roots  from 
the  joints,  which  penetrate  but  a  little  way  into  the  ground  :  hence 

*  Ilie  White  or  Dutch  Clorer  of  the  shops  has  been  supposed  an  hybrid  variety 
of  the  true  perennial  white  clorer  of  ancient  natural  pastures,  and  that  it  continues 
only  a  short  time  in  the  land  wlien  sown ;  and  not  contmuing  permanent,  as  is  the 
case  widi  Ae  white  clover  of  natural  pastures.  I  cannot  6nd  any  &c(s  in  direct 
pnwf  of  this  supposition.  There  are,  doubtless,  more  than  one  variety  of  white 
clover  (^Trifolium  Repens) ;  I  have  selected  three  seemingly  veiy  distinct  varieties 
from  ancient  natural  pastures,  and  these  three  varieties  are  now  under  experiment 
m  the  Woburn  Abbey  Experimental  Grass  Garden ;  — the  results  of  these  trials 
win,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  decide  the  points  in  doubt  respecting  this  valuable  agricul- 
tural plant.  Raising  the  plants  from  seed,  on  the  same  and  oa  di£ferent  sods,  is  the 
only  mode  of  determining  the  truth  in  instances  of  this  kind.  Besides  these  three, 
there  are,  in  the  Experimental  Grass  Garden,  the  proliferous  variety  of  white 
''Jover,  which  produces  small  heads  of  leaves  out  of  the  centre  of  the  heads  of 
flowers,  long  ago  observed  by  Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  found  this  variety  at  Acre  House ; 
and  the  variety  with  brown  or  purple  leaves  vras  communicated  many  years  since 
from  Ireland,  by  J.  Istead,  Esq.,  and  more  recently  by  the  ingenious  B(fr3.  Tuiber- 
villeofHasfield. 
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it  is,  thtt  the  white  clover  maintains  itself  in  soils  of  opposite 
natures ;  for  if  the  surface  be  too  dry  to  afford  nourishment  to  the 
branches,  the  principd  root  preserves  it ;  and  when  the  tenacity 
and  retentiveness  of  the  soil  in  a  wet  whiter  is  great  enough 
to  rot  the  tap-root ;  the  fibres  of  the  runners  preserve  the  plant  in 
safety.  From  this  habit  of  ^owth,  top-dressings  and  a  frequent 
use  of  the  roller  encourage  the  growth  of  this  plant  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  White  clover,  when  cultivated  by  itself,  is  farfirom 
forming  so  good  a  pasture  as  when  combined  with  the  natural 
{[rasses,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  dangerous  effects  of  pure  clover 
pasture  on  sheep,  by  inducing  disease — and  at  the  same  time  the 
superior  value  of  it  in  pastures  containing  a  due  admixture  of  the 
natural  grasses ;  among  many  instances  of  this  sort,  one  is  selected, 
€Uid  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  these  details  of  experiments. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  nutritive  matter  afforded  from  equal 
weights  of  the  white  and  red  clovers,  it  appears  that  the  white 
clover  is  inferior. 

dr.  qr, 
The  biennial  red  clover  {Trifolium pratense),  affords  of 

nutritive  matter        -  -  -  -  -        2    2 

The  perennial  red  clover  (Trifolium  pratense  perenne), 

affords  of  ditto         -  -  -  -  -        2    2 

The  white,  or  Dutch  clover  (Trifolium  repens),  affords 

ofditto 2    0 

The  brown  five-leaved  variety  of  white  clover  affords 

ofditto        -  .  -  -  -  -22 

The  white  clover  is  therefore  inferior  to  the  biennial  broad*- 
l^ved  red  clover  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4 ;  and  inferior  to  the 
red  perennial  clover  in  Uie  proportion  of  10  to  9«  The  brown 
variety  of  white  clover  is  equal  to  the  biennial  red  clover  in 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  it  contains,  but  with  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  herbage,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  white  variety 
or  Dutch  clover. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  shewn,  that  the  nutritive  matter  of -the 
dovers  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  bitter  extractive  and  saline 
matters  than  the  proper  grasses ;  and  that  when  pure  clover  hay  is 
to  be  mixed  as  fodder,  it  should  be  with  summer  hay  rather  than 
after-math  hay.* 

*  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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JGR08TIS  ttohm/tra  (rar.  1.  UuifoUa).    Larger-lcayed  Grey- 
ing Benty  Fiorin. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  loose  at  the  time  of  flowering,  con- 
tracted afterwards;  florets  large,  numerous;  calyx-husks 
acuminate,  out^r  serrulated  from  the  keel  upwards,  inner  only 
slightly  towards  the  top. 

0&5.— "-This  variety  of  creeping  bent-grass  being  confined  to  the 
richest  natural  pastures,  at  least  as  far  as  my  observations 
have  extended,  I  have  introduced  it  in  this  place ;  the  speci- 
mens and  details  of  experiments  made  on  the  other  varieties 
which  are  now  to  be  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  work. 

Var.  2.  Smaller-leaved  creeping  bent  (see  AgrostU  stolomfera, 
var.  atigustifoka)  is  distinguished  from  the  above  by  its  panicle, 
which  is  densely  crowded  with  florets,  smaller,  and  of  a  whitish 
colour,  which  distinguishes  it  at  first  sight  from  the  large  spreading 
dingy  purple  panicle  of  the  above ;  the  leaves  of  which  also  are 
longer  and  broader,  pointing  more  direct  from  the  stem,  and  the 
joints  more  distant,  and  distinguished  from  those  of  every  other 
variety  of  fiorin  by  the  dull  purple  or  brownish  colour,  which  seems 
to  unite  them  with  the  stem :  in  the  angustifoUa  the  colour  is  white 
or  grey.  This  second  variety  I  believe  to  be  the  Agrottiistohmfera 
of  the  English  Botany,  1532.  —  Var.  3*  Awned  creeping  bent- 
grass,  (see  Agrosiii  stcionifera,  var.  arisiata),  is  distinguished  from 
the  first  variety  by  its  laiger  valve  of  the  blossom  having  an  awn 
twice  its  length,  while  the  same  valve  in  the  true  fioim  (var.  1.), 
has  only  the  rudiment  of  an  awn  fixed  below  the  apex,  and  wluch 
can  be  distinctly  seen  only  by  the  aid  of  a  glass;  the  panicle  is 
also  smaller;  the  colour  of  that  part  of  the  stem  nearest  to 
the  joint  is  reddish ;  ike  joints  much  less  swoln. — Var.  4.  Wood 
creeping  bent^grass  (see  Jgrostis  stoUmifera,  var.  nemoralis)  is  more 
like  the  first  variety  than  any  of  the  others ;  but  the  panicle  is  more 
wide-spfeading,  the  branches  router,  the  florets  more  pointed, 
smoother,  the  leaves  narrower,  and  lying  more  flat  on  the  ground ; 
the  creeping  stems  or  runners  are  more  slender,  and  lie  quite  flat 
on  the  ground,  joints  smaller  and  nearly  colourless.  The  marsh 
creeping  bent-grass  may  be  justly  considered  var.  5.  (see  Agrostis 
palustris);  it  approaches  nearest  to  var.  2.  (angust^olia),  but 
the  panicle  is  spear-shaped,  loose  whep  in  flower,  and  contracted 
so  much  when  in  seed  as*  to  resemble  a  spike,  and  is  of  a  whitish- 
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grey  colour ;  it  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
larger  valve  of  the  blossom  being  furnished  with  a  minute  awn» 
which  rises  a  little  above  its  middle,  and  reaches  to  the  top  of  the 
valve ;  the  awn  is  straight,  and  pressed  close  to  the  back  of  the 
valve. 

The  above  characters  of  distinction,  and  the  figures  which 
^are  afterwards  given  to  illustrate  them,  were  taken  from  plants 
raised  from  seed  on  the  same  soils  that  the  plants  were  found  na- 
turally growing  on,  and  on  different  soils ;  the  characters  of  the 
wild  plants  were  compared  with  those  of  the  cultivated  ones,  and 
what  remained  constant  after  these  changes  of  circumstances  are 
the  above.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  general  appearance  of  a  plant  when  brought  out  of  a  wet  ditch 
and  cultivated  on  a  dry  exposed  soil,  or  from  under. the  shade  of 
trees  on  a  poor  sand,  and  planted  out  on  a  rich  loam  with  full. ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  air.  Characters,  therefore,  that  change 
with  these  changes  of  circumstances,  tend  more  to  perplex  than 
enlighten,  and  may  therefore  be  better  omitted. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  an 
active  peat  soil  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  Ibe. 

Grass,  26  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  17696    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  whea  dry        -        36    0  I      7742     1   12 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      182    0   ) 
Tbeweightlostby  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    9964    2    4 
64  dr.  of  0^  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    2   >       ggj  «o    3 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        22    3    ) 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  19067    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        36    0  I      gg«g  j^    q 
The  produce  of  the  apace,  ditto         -      201     2f  > 
Tbeweightlostby  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  10481  10    0 
64  dr«  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter     3    2   1      ^cuo    3    5 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        24    2   ) 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by 
taking  the  crop  at  the  time.of  flowering,  exceeds 
one-fourteenth  part  of  its  value,  and  is  -  74    7    2 

The  produce  of  latter^math  is  — 
Grass,  4  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        -        2722    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      50  gr.  70  14    6 
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Tlie  space,  when  left  uncut  till  the  month  of  December, 
afforded  of — 

Produce  p€r  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  30  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -      20418  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritiye  matter     4    2)      I4.')^ii     i 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        33    3   J 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  in  which  the  crop  taken 
in  December  exceeds  that  taken  at  the  time  of ' 
flowering,  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  11  is         -        467  14  14 

The  Rey.  Dr.  William  Richardson  has  introduced  this  variety 
of  the  Jgrostis  stolonifera  to  the  agricultural  world  under  the  name 
of  Fiorin,  and  has  shewn  its  merits  and  properties,  deduced  from 
his  own  experiments';  in  a  variety  of  publications  on  the  subject^ 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  is  greatly  superior,  in  point  of 
produce  and  nutritive  powers,  to  the  other  varieties  of  the  Jgrotds 
stolonifera  which  have  been  enumerated ;  this  will  be  manifest  on 
referring  to  the  details  of  experiments  made  upon  them,  as  given 
under  the  head  of  grasses  natural  to  moist  soils. 

On  comparing  the  specimens  of  these  different  varieties,  their 
resemblance  to  each  other  is  so  great,  that  they  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  each  other,  without  a  close  inspection,  and  some 
knowledge  of  botany  to  assist  it.  It  was  before  observed,  that  this 
variety  (larger  creeping  bent  or  fiorin)  appears  to  be  confined  to 
rich  ancient  pasture  land  as  its  natural  place  of  growth,  and 
the  other  varieties  to  various  soils  and  situations ;  and  that  when 
taken  from  these  different  soils,  and  cultivated  together  under 
the  same  circumstances,  they  retain  the  discriminating  characters 
before  mentioned. 

.  On  damp  clayey  soils  the  second  variety  is  the  most  common 
grass.  To  moors  and  bog  soils  the  third  variety  is  chiefly,  or  (at 
least  according  to  my  observations)  altogether  confined.  To  light 
sandy  soik,  particularly  when  more  or  less  shaded,  the  fourth  va- 
riety is  peculiar ;  and  the  fifth  variety  is  seldom  found  but  in  the 
bottom  of  ditches,  or  by  the  sides  of  rivulets.  The  first  variety 
being  therefore  scarce,  and  the  others  very  common,  there  is  little 
room  for  surprise  at  the  contradictory  results  of  experiments  that* 
have  been  made  on  one  or  other  of  these  inferior  varieties,  by 
Gentlemen  equally  eminent  for  agricultural  knowledge,  under  the 
conviction  of  their  being  one  and  the  same  grass  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Richardson,  under  the  name  of  fiorin ;  whereas,  though 
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they  agree  in  the  general  habit  of  Dr.  Richardson's  variety,  and 
indeed  in  every  respect  except  in  the  characters  before  described, 
their  inferiority  in  every  agricultural  merit  is  so  great,  as  to  justify 
the  opprobrious  epithets  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  by 
those  who,  from  the  above  causes,  have  differed  fix>m  Dr.  Ridiard- 
son's  statements  of  the  merits  of  the  first  variety,  or  florin,  and 
prevented  that  justice  being  done  to  the  discovery  which  it  may 
have  deserved. 

The  above  details  will  assist  the  Farmer  in  deciding  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  this  grass,  as  a  constituent  of  a  mixture  of 
grasses  for  permanent  pasture ;  from  which  it  will  doubtless  appear 
wiortby  of  attention,  but  its  value  not  so  great  as  has  been  supposed, 
if  its  habits  or  manner  of  growth  be  impartially  taken  into  the 
account,  when  compared  with  the  produce  and  nutritive  powers  of 
other  grasses. 

This  grass,  when  cultivated  by  itself,  cannot  be  profitably 
depastured,  on  account,  principally,  of  its  peculiar  manner  of 
growth,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  strawberries.  It 
sends  out  runners  or  stolones,  which  strike  root  at  the  joints ;  the 
feet  of  cattle  mixing  part  of  the  soil  with  these,  render  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  plant  unfit  for  food.  In  its  combined  state  in 
ancient  pastures  this  objection  is  lost^  as  die  root-leaves  and  con* 
solidated  turf  of  the  various  grasses  prevent  completely  such 
an  effect  from  the  feet  of  the  cattle,  which  will  be  evident  on 
a  few  moments'  examination  of  a  close-eaten  turf  of  such  pastures 
as  BOW  described.  In  this  state  it  is  much  less  productive  than 
when  cultivated  singly,  as  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  stolones  derive 
their  only  nourishment  firom  the  moisture  secreted  among  the  root- 
leaves  of  the  other  grasses. 

The  chief  advantc^e  of  this  grass  in  permanent  pasture  is  its  late 
growth.  It  remfldns  in  a  degree  inactive  till  other  grasses  have 
attained  to  perfection,  and  when  their  productive  powers  become 
exhausted,  those  of  fiorin  and  its  varieties  begin ;  and  it  will 
be  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  latest  mouthful  of  herbagCi,  and 
sometimes  the  earliest  in  those  pastures,  is  principally  afforded  by 
this  grass. 

There  has  been  much  prejudice  existing  against  the  different 
species  of  JgrostU  in  general;  but  let  the  proprietor  of  a  rich 
ancient  pasture  divest  a  part  of  it  of  this  grass  entirely,  and  the 
value  of  the  plant  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  comparative  loss  of 
late  and  early  herbage.  In  these  pastures,  late  in  the  autumn,  I 
have  observed  the  stolones  extend  to  a  considend>le  length,  and 
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left  untooched  by  catde :  in  the  spring,  however,  they  were  gene- 
rally eaten,  and  the  protection  they  had  afforded  to  the  under 
grasses  was  evident  in  the  superior  early  growth  of  the  herbage 
where  the  stolones  had  most  extended;  after  this  the  creeping 
bent  was  hardly  to  be  recognized  till  the  other  grasses  had  again 
exhausted  themselves  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn.  The  plants 
in  this  state  of  combination,  takes  but  little  from  the  soil. 

In  comparing  the  produce  and  nutritive  powers  of  different 
grasses,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  value,  it  is  abso- 
htely^necessary,  for  the  truth  of  comparison,  that  the  produce  of 
one  whole  season  be  taken,  and  not  one  crop  singly,  except 
in  instances  where  the  produce  consists  but  of  one  crop  only. 
Accordingly,  the  produce  of  fiorin  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  cock  Vfoot  grass  {Dactylis  glomerata),  meadow  fescue  {Festuca 
pntensU),  and  the  meadow  foxtail  {Alopecurus  pratenm),  when  it 
will  appear  inferior  to  the  two  former  species,  and  superior  to  the 
latter.  On  referring  to  former  details  it  appears,  that 
The  Agrostis  siolonifera,  var.  latifoUa,  larger  creeping-bent, 

n>8.  per  Acre  in  one  Year. 
From  the  prodtiee  of  one  season,  taken  in  Decem- 
ber, aflfords  of  nutritive  matter  -        -  1435 
The  Dactf  Us  glomerata,  cock's-foot  grass — 
From  the  produce  of  early  herbage  in  the 

qmng,  a^ords  of  nutritive  matter     -        368^ 
From  the  produce  at  the  tittie  of  flowering, 

aflfords  of  nutritive  matter    -  -       1089  >     1728 

From  the  produce  of  latter-math,  affords  of 
nutritive  matter        -  -  -        281. 

The  Festuea  praUnii$,  meadow-fescue — 
From  the  produce  of  early  herbage  in  the 

spring,  aflbrds  t)f  nutritive  matter     -        382  -x 
From  the  produce  at  the  time  of  flowering,         / 

affords  of  nutritive  matter    -  -        9$7>     1719 

From  the  produce  of  latter-math,  affords  of         i 
nutritive  matter        -  -  -        380  J 

The  Ahpecurus  pratenm,  meadow-fox-tail — 
From  tile  produce  of  early  herbage,  affords 

of  nutritive  matter  -  *         -        483^ 

From  the  produce  at  the  time  of  flowering, 

affords  of  nutritive  matter  -        478^     1216 

From  the  produce  of  latter-math,  affords  of 
nutritive  matter         -  -  -        265 
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The  cock's-foot  grass^  under  the  circom&tanceB  described^  is 
therefore  superior  to  the  larger  v€uriety  of  the  creeping-bent,  in 
the  proportion,  nearly,  of  1 1  to  9. 

The  meadow  fescue  {Fntuca  prate$im)  is  also  superior  to  fiorin, 
in  nearly  the  like  proportion  as  cock^s  foot. 

The  meadow  fox-tatl -grass  {Alopecurus  pratensis)  is  inferior  to 
fiorin,  in  the  proportion,  nearly,  of  6  to  7. 

Though  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  hy  a  grass  in 
one  whole  season  is  the  chief  property  by  which  its  comparative 
value  can  be  determined,  yet  the  particular  season  or  seasons  in 
which  it  is  produced^  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  most  advantage,  and  the  superior  facilities  i^  peculiar 
habits  of  growth  afford  for  its  propagation,  as  also  for  reaping  its 
produce,  are  points  which  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count by  the  agriculturist,  according  as  they  are  influenced  by 
local  circumstances ;  such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  situation 
of  his  farm. 

When  cultivated  separately  for  the  purpose  of  green  food  or 
hay,*  fiorin  requires  to  be  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  its 
couchant  habit  of  growth  affording  great  encouragement  for  the 
health  of  upright-growing  plants — under  this  circumstance,  weeds. 
The  numerous  fibrous  roots  that  issue  from  the  joints  of  the  trailing 
shoots  or  stolones  exhaust  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  considerable 
degree;  top  dressings  with  manure  are,  therefore,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  superior  productive  powers  of  fiorin. 
Without  these  points  being  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  grass,  disappointment  will  be  the  result. 

The  merits  of  this  variety  of  the  creeping-bent  for  the  purposes 
of  permanent  pasture,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  that  its 
productive  powers,  when  in  combination  with  other  grasses,  are 
much  less  than  are  shewn  in  the  above  details ;  firom  which  it  will 
appear  to  be  a  necessary  constituent  of  a  mixture  of  grasses,  to 
form,  in  all  particulars,  the  most  valuable  permanent  pasture^ 
though  in  a  less  proportion  than  most  other  species  admitted  to 
form  such  a  mixture. 

It  perfects  a  sufficiency  of  seed,  which  readily  vegetates ;  and  the 
plants,  when  properly  encouraged  by  top-dressings^  I  have  found 


*  The  mode  of  converting  fiorin  into  hay,  during  the  winter  months,  is  amply 
detailed  in  Dr.  Richardson's  publications  on  fiorin.  Full  information  \?ill  there 
be  likewise  found  on  tlie  productive  powers,  uses,  modes  of  cultivation,  8cc.  &c.,  of 
this  grass,  deduced  from  the  Doctor^s  own  experiments. 
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m?ariably  to  arriTe  soon  at  perfection.  When  the  runners  or  sto- 
lones  are  used  instead  of  seed,  the  ground  is  much  sooner  clothed 
with  the  grass :  when  meant  as  a  crop  by  itself,  the  planting  of  the 
shoots  or  stdones  appears  to  be  the  best  mode ;  but  when  intended 
as  part  of  a  mixture  of  other  grasses,  the  seed  will  be  found  by  ez- 
perieaee  to  be  the  most  proper. 

It  flowers  about  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  July,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  about  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  August 

The  grasses  and  other  plants  that  have  now  been  submitted  to 
the  better  judgment  of  the  reader,  comprehend  all  the  grasses  and 
plants  which  the  Author  could  ever  find  in  the  body  of  the  richest 
natural  pastures,  examined  every  month  of  the  year,  and  oftener ; 
some  odier  species,  it  is  true,  were  sometimes  found  on  particular 
spots,  but  could  not,  from  their  local  situation,  be  considered  as 
naturally  belonging  to  such :  they  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

To  those  who  may  have  perused  and  bestowed  some  considera- 
tion on  the  foregoing  details,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  the  facts  and  observations  there  brought  forward  ofCer  suffi- 
cient proofs,  that  it  is  not  from  one  or  two,  but  from  a  variety  of 
different  species  of  grasses,  that  the  Agriculturist  can  hope  to 
form,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  a  sward  equal  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  the  richest  natural  pastures. 

Hastiness  in  generalizing  from  a  few  facts  only,  in  things  per- 
taining to  the  properties  and  cultivation  of  plants,  has  often  led  to 
error;  it  seldom  benefits  the  cause  it  meant  to  advance :  every 
one  is  told  this  plant,  or  that  mode  of  cultivation,  will  best  suit 
his  purpose ;  most  make  trial,  and  from  the  want  of  that  caution 
which  generalization  in  the  outset  destroys,  the  majority  fails : 
this  leads  to  a  difference  of  opinion  on  one  side ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  a  contempt  of  that  which,  when  taken  in  its  limited 
sense,  would  have  produced  every  advantage  the  object  was 
capable  of  affording. 

The  hope  of  discovering  a  single  grass  or  mode  of  cultivation 
superior  to  every  other  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Agriculturist, 
under  every  circumstance,  would  surely  be  as  rational,  and  the 
discovery,  when  effected,  as  great,  as  those  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  and  the  Universal  Specific. 

ALOPECURUS  arundiHaceu$.    Reed-like  Foxtail-grass. 

Specific  character:  Root  powerfully  creeping;   leaves  spear- 
shaped,  spike  oblong,  thickly  crowded ;  husks  pubescent  on 
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the  baok,  and  largely  eUiate  on  tbe  edgei.  Boiret^  Eac. 
Meth.  viii.  p.  776. 

Obs. — ^The  florets  are  larger  and  more  linear^  or  of  a  more  equal 
breadth  throughout  than  those  ot  Alopecmrm  pratensis :  awns 
sometimes  altogether  wanting ;  culm  very  tall  in  comparison 
to  that  of  the  common  foxtail ;  but  the  r^4ike  leaves  of  the 
A.  arwidinaceus  distinguish  it  at  first  sight  from  die  J.  pra- 
tends.  I  received  this  species  and  the  next  fStdlowing  one^ 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Taunton.  Poiret  mentions  that  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Paris  Gardens,  but  its  native  place  of  growth 
is  unknown* 

Experiiaents.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  64  dr.  of  the  grass 
from  a  rich  siliceous  sandy  loam,  on  a  clayey  subsoil,  afiimled 
3  dr.  11  gr.  of  nutritive  matter. 

The  substance  of  the  culms  and  leaves  of  this  grass  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  Alopecurus  pratensis ;  and  the  root  is  so  powerfrdly 
creeping  as  to  render  its  introduction  into  arable  land  a  matter  of 
great  caution.  The  produce  and  nutritive  powers  are  very  con- 
siderable ;  it  is  an  early  grass,  producing  culms  at  an  early  period 
of  the  springs  and  continuing  to  vegetate  vigorously  through  the 
summer  and  autumn.  It  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  permanent  pasture ;  but  as  a  grass  to  cultivate  by  itself,  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  green  food,  or  for  hay,  it  offers  advantages  in 
the  superior  produce  and  nutritive  powers  above  stated.  It  grows 
stronger  and  attains  to  a  greater  height  than  the  next  species,  but 
owing  to  the  roots  spreading  wide,  being  large,  and  requiring  a 
consequent  greater  supply  of  nourishment  from  the  soil,  the  pro- 
duce stands  thinner,  and  proves  less  weighty,  than  the  crops 
afforded  by  the  Aic^curus  Tauntoniensis. 

It  flowers  in  April  or  early  in  May,  and  continues  to  produce 
flowering  culms  until  the  autumn. 

ALOPECURUS  TamUoniensis.  Taunton's  Meadow  Foxtail- 
grass. 

Specific  character:  Spike  much  panicled;  florets  oblong;  calyx 
ciliate  on  the  back,  on  the  edges  nearly  naked;  culm  upright, 
ribbed ;  root  slightly  creeping. 

Obs. — This  holds  a  middle  station  between  the  Alopecurus  pra- 
teiisis  and  Alopecurus  arundinaceus.  The  lanceolate,  strong, 
reed-like  leaves,  and  powerful  creeping  root,  of  the  Alopecurus 
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armtdhnictm,  at  first  iig^  when  growiiy,  lUirtiagiibh  it  fiom 
eVety  other  speeies  of  JlopecunU.  The^  etrwi^HnWbed  lower 
leavtBB  of  the  Jiopecurui  TQuntammni^^  with  ite  sU^tly  though 
^dendy  oreeping  roots^  in  l&e  miniler^  when  growing,  dis^ 
tingnish  it  ftom  the  Ahfecums  prflkmm  and  A.  urimii^ 
nacms.  The  nore  nminte  thooj^  oertain  proper  botanical 
charaicterB  of  distinctiony  are  lees  obyions.  The  floifets  of  the 
Ahpecmnu  pf^oimm  are  inore  dilated  or  are  snb-oyat^^  those 
of  the  A.  anrndimuxus  and  A*  Tdurd&nimm  are  sub-linear ; 
but  the  florets  of  the  latter  are  shorter.  The  edges  of  the 
calyx  of  the  A.  TtnaUomeMns  Are  nearly  naked  and  smdothi 
while  in  tiie  A.  atwutinacems  tlve  ^ges  of  the  ealys  ale 
largely  eOiate^  and  the  ttde-ribs  so  pl?oAiiiient»  as  to  gl^e  sii 
angular  form  to  the  TalTes.  The  A.  Taunt$mkmm  is  dislfA* 
gnished  from  A.prat&isii  and  il.  mntndutaeeui  fay  deep  purple 
tints  on  the  calyx  and  awns.  The  anthers  of  the  A^  prmUnmi 
are  broad  and  but  little  oloTen,  wMle  those  t>f  the  two  fenher 
species  are  ilatrow^  long,  and  d^ply  oloTeb;  segments  bent 
outwards. 
Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a  rich 
siliceous  sandy  soil  is  greater  tbah  that  bf  die  preceding 
species,  and  on  a  similar  soil  Ae  piwdude  of  the  Ahfeemrm 
praiemk  is  infbrior  in  wci^t  tiid  in  nutrnkient  to  tfiis  grass. 
The  foHowing  comparison  of  the  nutritins  powers  of  some 
other  spedes  of  grAss  wiA  tiie  Ahpemrm  ToMlkmi&mk  melf 
be  satisfisctory* 

Grass.      Nutr.  Matter, 
dr.  dr.  gr. 

Alop*  arundinaceus,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe, 
furnished  from  Chesun,  Surrey^  (W.  P.  Taun- 
ton's, Esq.)  ^-  -  -  -64  3  10 

A  lap,  arundinaceus  t  prod  uce  of  the  Grass  harden, 
Wobum,  at  the  time  the  grass  was  in  flower  64  3  i6 

Alop.  Tauntoniensis,  at  the  time  of  floweriilg, 
from  the  produce  of  the  Grass  6arden 

Aldp.  pratensis,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe 

Triticum  elongatum,  ditto  -  -  . 

Festuca  heterophylla,  various-leaved  fescue,  pro- 
duced on  Cbeam  Farm        -  -  -  64  3    0 

ThevsuperioT  productiveness  of  this  grass  throughout  the  season, 
furnishing  very  early  and  late  hotmge  equal  to  the  very  bdst  spe- 
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oies,  are  properties  which  recommend  it  very  highly  for  perauuient 
pasture^  in  company  with  other  kinds  peculiarly  adajrted  for  the 
purpose.  The  roots^  although  only  slightly  creeping,  yet  seem  to 
forbid  any  recommendation  of  the  plant  for  the  alternate  hus- 
bandry ;  for  permanent  pasture,  however,  this  habit  is  here  of  ad- 
vantage, as  securing  thi  extension  and  continuance  of  the  plant 
without  the  serious  objection  of  impoverishing  the  soil  by  the  un- 
profitable production  underground  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
occurs  in  the  growth  of  the  powerful  creeping  roots  of  Poa  pra- 
temii,  Triticum  repens,  Holcus  tnottis,  8cc.  Should  the  seed  of  this 
species  prove  obnoxious  to  the  same  diseases  as  the  seed  of  the 
Ahpecurus  pratensis,  (which  I  suspect  will  prove  to  be  the  case,) 
thia  slight  creeping  habit  of  the  roots  will  add  to  tiie  comparative 
value  of  this  new  species,  as  allowing  of  its  cultivation  with  more 
certainty  of  success  and  smaller  cost,  than  the  general  defects  of 
seed  in  the  Ahpecurus  pratensis  permits  in  its  cultivation. 

It  comes  into  flower  in  April  or  early  in  May,  and  continues  to 
emit  flowering  culms  until  September. and  October. 


From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  series  of  facts  and  ob- 
servations, .the  following  conclusion  will  appear  just:  that  the 
failures  in  attempts  to  renew  the  original  valuable  sward  on  rich 
ancient  pasture  Iftfids,  rise  not  from  the  lei^th  of  time  that 
the  plants  require  to  arrive  at  perfection  from  seed,  nor.  from  the 
injury  the  land  sustains  from  a  course  of  grain  crops ;  but  evidently 
from  the  neglect  of  employing  the  seeds  of  those  grasses  which  are 
natural  to  the  soil,  and  that  constituted  the  produce  of  the  valu- 
able pasture.  What  those  grasses  are,  and  their  comparative 
merits  and  value,  the  figures,  and  the  details  of  experiments,  will 
in  a  great  measure  have  shewn.  9 

It  appears  most  unaccountable  that,  at  this  day,  when  the 
different  branches  of  practical  agriculture  seem  to  be  so  well  un- 
derstood, it  should  be  asserted,  and  without  contradiction  too, 
that  it  is  of  no  importance  what  kinds  of  grasses  are  sown  upon 
lands  for  the  purposes  of  permanent  pasture,  as  Nature  itself, 
in  the  course  of  time,  will  produce  those  kinds  of  grasses  best 
adapted  to  the  soil,  and  which  only  remain  permanent.  Now,  as 
the  whole  art  of  cultivating  plants  is  nothing  more  than  assisting, 
Nature  in  the  process  of  die  growth  of  vegetables,  surely  the 
above  doctrine  can  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  confessioni>f 
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vm  uMir  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  aamting  Nature 
:n  the  process  of  clothing  the  soil  with  its  natural  perennial  grasses ; 
or^  that  instead  of  three  or  four  years^  in  the  course,  of  which, 
by  the  kind  assistance  of  art,  the  valuable  sward  may  be  renewed, 
it  is  better  to  leave  it  to  the  slow  unassisted  efforts  of  Nature,  to 
be  renewed  in  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  years. 

The  superiority  of  ancient  natural  pastures  oyer  those  formed 
artificially  with  rye-grass  and  clover,  was  before  alluded  to.  It 
will  be  found  principally  to  arise  from  the  variety  of  different 
habits  and  properties  which  exist  in  a  numerous  combination 
of  different  species  of  grass.  From  the  beginning  of  spring, 
till  winter,  there  is  not  a  month  that  is  not  the  peculiar  season  in 
which  one  or  more  grasses  attain  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Some  grasses  there  are  that  withstand  the  injurious  effects 
of  long-continued  dry  weather  better  than  others,  and  vice  ver$&. 
Hence  the  comparatively  never-failing  supply  of  nutritive  herbage 
obtained  from  natural  pastures,  which  it  is  vain  to  look  for  in  those 
artificially  formed  with  one  or  two  grasses  only. 

Turfs  one  foot  in  diameter,  from  rich  ancient  pasture  land 
in  Endsleigh,  Devonshire,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  con- 
tained the  following  plants  :— 

1.  Turf  from  Hurdwick  ground:  Anthoxantkum  odoratum,  C^- 
nosvtus  crUtatus,  LoUum  perenne  RusseUianum,  Poa  pratentU,  Poa 
trwidHs,  Daetylis  ghmerata,  Hokus  tanaius,  Feshica  pratenm, 
AcUUea  mUlefoUum,  TrifoUum  repens,  TrtfoUum  pratense  perenne, 
Eumex  aceto$a,  Plantago  lanceolata,  Hieraeium  pilo$eUa,  Prunella 
vu^aris. 

2.  Turf  one  foot  diameter,  from  Endsleigh  grounds :  Fetinca 
pratensis,  Festuca  duriuscula,  Ahpecurus  pratensis,  Daetylis  glome- 
rata,  Bromm  mollis,  Poa  triviiUis,  Cynosurus  cristatus,  Festnca 
ruBra,  Agroslis  stolonifera  latifolia,  LoUittn  perenne  RusseUianum, 
LoUum  perenne  coinpositum,  Holcus  lanatus,  Agrostis  vu^aris,  Tri- 
foUum pratense  perenne  (red  perennial  clover),  white  clover,  spear- 
leaved  ribwort  (Plantago  lanceolata),  yarrow  {Achillea  miUefoUum), 
Hietadum  pilosella,  Rumex  acetosa,  SteUaria  graminea,  Bellis  pe- 
rennis,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  To  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  necessary  one  or  two  species  of  grass  only,  as  rye- 
grass and  clover,  the  fact  of  twenty-two  different  species  of  grasses 
and  other  plants  being  produced  on  something  less  than  the  space 
of  a  square  foot  of  the  best  fattening  pastures/ would  scarcely  ap-. 
pear  creklible,  unless  it  was  thus  demonstrated.    The  pasture  of 
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wUbh  this  turf  is  a  isfemaen,  oh  an  aT^rage,  per  acre,  fatten  one 
ballock,  of  hwxk  100  to  120  stone,  SmidifieU  weight,  and  wmters 
two  sheep. 

400  grains  of  the  soil  consisted  of — 

Water  of  absorption  -  -  -  66  grains. 
Fine  sand,  partly  siliceous  and  partly  alumi- 
nous -  -  -  -  .  148 
Decomposing  vegetable  matter  -  -  38 
Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -  -  40 
Carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk  -  -  0 
Soluble  vegetable  and  saline  matter  -  6 
Alumina,  or  pure  matter  of  clay      -            -  34 

Silex 60 

Loss        -           -  19 

400 

The  most  remarkabia  cireomstaaice  in  the  nature  of  thia  soil  is, 
flie  exeestfte  Quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  total  want  of 
carbonate  of  littte  or  thalk.   Ib  a  drier  climate  a  eofl  of  this  nahm 
would  be  much  less  fertile*    lime  combined  with  weU^ptepued 
cfpkdpost  and  applied  as  a  iopKlresnng,  most  prove  hi^ly  fertiUzfaig 
to  ^  soil  c6iislitatM  as  aboYe^    In  the  richest  Aittaling  pairtovea 
in  UriWohislDf^  'irhiob  I  Hava  had  aa  oppoitnnity  of  examining 
minotoly,  and  whioh  Were  fuUy^aal  lo£atteiiingone  hi|^oa>  and 
four  or  ive  she^,  per  wob  ;  Uie  daiinnttit  B(>ccies  of  plants  wete 
equally  numerous  on  a  given  space  of  the  ground,  as  in  those  rich 
paetnres  I  examined  in  Devobshiffe ;  biit  in  the  lincofaiBhire  jMis- 
tures,  the  natural  or  proper  giaaeea  were  in  amtteh  greater  propor- 
tion>  and,  excepting  yanow  {JckiUea  milkfoUwn)  and  the  oloverB,^ 
there  was  scarcdiy  aplantto  be  found  out  of  the  ftonily  of  the  pifo- 
per  greases.    The  soU  was  a  fine  loam  or  alluvial  soil ;  it  contained 
no  eensiUe  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  proved,  oa 
a  cbemkal  examination  of  its  nature,  to  be  very  omilar  in  coasti^ 
tution  to  the  eoil  abovenodentioned,  excqit  that  it  contained  fi% 
per  cent  less  oxide  of  iron,  and  that  the  soluble  matter  of  the  soU 
larded  more  vegetable  extract,  in  proportion  to  the  saline  con- 
tents, then  was  indicated  in  the  soluble  portion  of  the  Devonshire 
soil*    The  reeulto  of  an  examination  of  the  rich  fattening  pastures 
in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Westcar, 
at  Creslew,  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  above,  and  proved 
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in  the  ino9t  clear  aii4  Mttitfactory  msimer  the  tmib  of  ^e  conqlu^ 
mo8  which  had,  fi  priori,  be^n  drawn  from  the  reiults  pf  the  ex- 
peiii^eots  ma4e  individually  on  the  grasses  which  compose  the 
produce  of  these  celebrated  paetures,  and  equally  as  regarded  the 
prodnce  and  nutritive  powers  of  the  different  epecieet 

The  chief  properties  which  give  value  to  a  grass  are,  nutritive 
powers,  prodnce,  early  growth,  reproductive  powers,  pr  the  pro- 
perty of  growing  rapidly  after  being  cropped,  and  the  facilities  it 
offers  for  its  propagation  by  seed. 

Jf  one  species  of  grass  could  be  discovered  that  possessed  aU 
these  properties  in  a  superior  degree  to  every  other,  the  knowledge 
distinguishi^  the  different  species  of  grass  with  certainty,  that  of 
the  soils  and  sub-soil  best  adapted  to  their  growth,  and  their 
natural  habits,  con^pamtive  value,  and  merits  of  the  different 
plants,  would  then  be  more  for  curiosity  than  utility*  ^t  the 
results  of  these  experiments  have  proved  that  a  combination  of  all 
the  merits  rnd  properties  which  give  value  to  a  grass,  ii^  not  to 
be  found  in  a  superior  degree  in  any  single  grass.  Indeed,  if  such 
vras  the  case,  it  would  seem  singular  that  Nature,  for  the  same 
purpose,  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  so  many. 

If  a  selection  of  grasses  were  made  with  a  view  to  early  powering 
only  (presuming  that  this  property  constituted  the  chief  value  of 
a  grass),  it  will  be  found,  diat  a  combination  of  equal  proportions 
pf  sweet  vernal-grass  {Anihoxanthtm  odorafuvi),  f  weet  soft-grass 
(Holcutodoratus),  soft  brome-grassC^romti^ino^),  annual  meadow- 
grass  {Poa  amma),  and  meadow  foxt^l-grass  (Alftpeeurus  pra- 
temis),  vrill  produce  a  crop  ripe  to  mow  in  the  second  week  of  May, 
on  a  soil  of  the  be^  quaUly,  these  gra^8es  being  then  in  floi^r ;  but 
the  produce  will  be  found  very  inferior  *—  the  nutritive  matter  from 
the  whole  crop  being  only  3671bs. 

A  combination  of  the  smooth-stalked  n^eadow-^rass  {Poa  pra- 
tenris),  rott^^stalked  meadow-grass  {Poa  trivi^Uf),  hard  fescue 
{Feshica  dunmcuia),  common  quaking-grass  {Briza  media),  dar- 
nel-like fescue-grass  (Pesftfca  loliacea),  long-awned  phcep's-fescue 
(F€0iuca  QWia  harde^ormis),  and  the  Welsh  fescue  (Ftufuca  Cam-, 
irica),  will  afford  a  erop  ready  for  i9Pwing  Jin  the  first  week  of  JTuqe. 
The  value  of  a  crop,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  these  grasses,  is 
superior  to  the  preceding,  in  the  proportion  neu*ly  of  4  to  3 ;  the 
nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the  whole  crop  being  4i961bs. 

A  combbiation  of  equal  parts  of  the  cock's-foot  grass  (JDactyUs 
ghmerata),  meadow-fescue  (.Festuca  pratemis),  tall  oat-like  soft- 
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grass  (ffo&tfs  avenaceus),  perennial  rye-grass  (Lolium  perenne),  up- 
right brome  (Bromus  erectus),  and  field  broroe  {Bromtts  aroermt), 
will  produce  a  crop  fit  to  mow  for  hay  in  the  third  week  of  June* 
Tlie  value  of  this  crop  is  superior  to  that  ripe  in  the  first  week  of 
June^  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  13  to  7  ;  the  weight  of  nutritiTe 
matter  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  being  8441bs. 

A  combination  of  cat's-tail  (FA&Mm|?ra^ew«), yellow  o^i^Avena 
flavescens),  crested  dog's-tail  {Cynomrm  cmtatus),  woolly  soft-grass 
(Holcm  lanatus),  wood  meadow-grass  {Poa  nemoralis),  meadow 
barley-grass  (Hordeum  pratense),  yellow  vetchling  (Laihyrus  pra- 
tends),  many-flowered  brome-grass  (Bromus  multiflarus),  and  the 
lesser  variety  of  the  meadow  cat's-tail  (  Phieumprateme,  var.  minus), 
will  afford  a  crop  ready  for  reaping  in  the  second  or  third  week  of 
July.  The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  this  crop^ 
exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  7  to  6 ; 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  produce  of  one  acre  being  about 
lOOSlbs. 

The  first  of  these  selections^  though  producing  the  earliestcrop,  is^ 
nevertheless^  much  less  valuable  than  any  of  the  others ;  for,  with 
the  addition  of  the  after-grass  that  would  be  produced  in  the  extra 
length  of  time  which  the  others  require  to  come  to  maturity^  the 
produce  would  still  be  very  inferior. 

A  grass  which  produces  an  abundance  of  early  foliage,  and  that 
does  not  put  forth'  its  flowering  culms  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
can  be  fed  off  till  a  late  period  of  the  spring  without  injury  to  the 
crop  of  hay ;  which,  with  a  grass  that  pushes  up  its  flowering  culms 
early  in  the  springs  cannot  be  practised  without  doing  considerable 
injury  to  the  hay  crop.  This  property,  therefore,  of  producing 
early  foliage  and  flowering  late,  must  be  more  particularly  valu- 
able under  circumstances  where  a  breeding  flock  of  sheep  is  kept. 
The  grasses  which  are  more  distinguished  in  this  respect,  are  the 
cockVfoot  (Dactylis  ghmerata),  meadow  cat's-tail  (Pkleum  pra* 
tense),  nerved  meadow-grass  {Poa  nervata),  and  the  wood  meadow- 
grass  {Poa  nemoralis). 

As  the  leaves  of  grasses  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  plant 
for  the  purposes  of  grazing,  a  view  of  the  quantity  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter, afforded  by  the  different  species  in  the  spring,  will  assist 
in  deciding  on  their  comparative  value. 

About  the  beginning  and  middle  of  April,  1920  grains  of  the 
leaves  of  the  following  grasses  and  other  plants  afford  of  nutri- 
tive matter  — 
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Meadow  foxtaii^grass  (Ahpecurm  pratemis)        -    96  grains. 
Tall  oat-like  soft-grass  (Hokus  avenaceui)  -  120 

Sweet-scented  vernal  (AfUhoxofUhmn  odoratum)  -  62 
Round-panicled  cock's-foot  {DaetyUs  ghmtraia)  80 
Perennial  rye-grass  (Iio&im  pereiffte)       -  -    70 

Tall  fescue  (JPes^Kca  e/a^ior)         -  .  .    94 

Meadow  fescue  (Fes^ticajirafeitm)  -  -    96 

Crested  dog's-tail  (Cymmrui  crisUUut)  -    88 

Woolly  soft-grass  {Hokus  lanalus)  -  -    80 

Creeping  soft-grass  {Hokus  mollis)         -  -    90 

Meadow  cat's-tail  (PUeum  pratmse)       -  -    80 

Fertile  meadow-grass  (Poa/€r^t&)         -  -    70 

Nerved  meadow-grass  {Poa  nervatu)       •  -    76 

Smooth  awnless  brome-grass  (Bronms  inermis)  -  84 
Wood  meadow-grass  {Poa  nemoraUs)      -  -    68 

Smooth  fescue  {Festuca  glabra)  -  -    70 

Long-awned  sheep's  fescue  (Festuca  ovina  hordei^ 

formis)  ....  -  102 

Pamel-Uke  fescue  (Festuca  loliacea)        -  -  110 

Creeping  bent  or  florin  (Agrostis  stoknifera  Bi- 

chardsoma)        -  -  -  -    42 

Wood  florin  (Jgrostis  stoknifera,  var.  sylvatka)  -  62 
Yellow  vetchling  (La/AyrtM/>ra/e;uis)      -  -    40 

Rough-stalked  meadow-grass  (Poa  trhialis)  -  80 
Broad-leaved  red  clover  (IW/b/ttiiii|>ra^e#i«e)  -  80 
White  or  Dutch  clover  (Trifolium  repens)  -    64 

Common  quaking-grass  (Briza  media)  -    54 

Greater  bird's-foot  trefoil  (Lotus  fnajor)  -    60 

Long-rooted  clover  (Trifolium  macrorhizum)  -  76 
Lucem  (Medicago  sativa)  -  -  -    90 

Bunias  (Bunias  orieniaUs)  ...  100 

Bumei  (Poierium  sat^tdsarba)  «  -  lOQ 

Cow  parsnip  (Herackum  angustifolium)  -    90 

Those  of  the  indigenous  grasses  that  afford  the  least  nutritive 
matter  from  their  spring  leaves  are,  the  creeping  bents,  common 
quaking-grass,  and  the  sweet-scented  vernal.  The  leaves  that 
contain  the  most  nutritive  matter  are  those  of  the  foxtail,  cock's- 
ibot,  tall  oat-like  soft-grass,  meadow  fescue,  tall  fescue,  crested 
d<^8-tail,  wooUy  softrgrass,  creeping  sdl^grass,  meadow  catVtail, 
awnleasbfome^gcass,  darnel-like  fe8cue,and  roughnitalked  meadow- 
grass.    The  perennial  rye-grass  ranks  with  ihoae  that  conlaio  the 
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hsast,  Of  tile  grasses  tii«t  are  net  iadigeiiQiis,  die  long-ftwned  or 
barley-like  sheep Vfescus^  the  feftile^  and  nerved  meadow-grasses^ 
stand  the  highest. 

The  composition  of  the  mitritiye  matter  of  the  leaves  of  these 
grasses  differs  chiefly  in  the  prc^rtioBS  of  starch  or  mucilage^  and 
the  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters  of  which  they  are  consti- 
tute^f  fot  gluten  and  sugar  form  but  a  small  part  of  their  composi- 
tion, compared  to  that  which  they  forai  in  the  ciilms  or  hay  crop. 

By  boiling  equal  weights  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  leaves  of 
the  following  grasses  in  alcohol  till  die  colouring  matter  was  nearly 
or  quite  discharged,  and  afterwanda  submittimg  the  insoluble  parts 
to  the  action  of  cold  and  boiling  water,  and  collecting  and  weigh- 
ing the  solid  matters  after  evaporation,  the  results  were  as  fi>llow : 

100  gmins  of  nutritive  matter  consisted  of — 

orSUrch,    orSag«r.  Maiters. 

Ahpecunu  praf^ims  (meadow-foxtail) 
Festuca  pfatenm  (meadow-fescue) 
Poa  trivialis  (rough-stalked  meadow- 
grass)  .  .  - 
Lolium  p^rentie  (rye-grass) 
Poa  nervfEfia  (nerved  meadow-grass)  - 
PA/letim  |?ra/en^  (meadow  catVtarl)  - 
Dactylis  glamerata  (cock's-foot) 
Avena  pratensis  (ipeadow-oat) 
Hordeumpratense  (meadow-barley)    - 
Holcus  mollis  (creeping  soft-grass)    - 

Agrostis   stoloniferq,    var.    latifoUa 
(broa4-leaved,  or  florin) 

White  clover,  when  in  flower,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  H.  Davy 

Red  clover,  ditto       -  .  - 

Ficia,  var.  sativa  (tares) 

TrifoUum  melilotus  officinalis  (melilot 
clover)      -  -  -  .  63        —        —  42 

TrifoUum  macrorhizum  (long-rooted 
clover)      -  -  -  .  64        14        —         22 

The  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matte^rs  are  consideoed  as 
assisting  or  modifying  the  functions  of  digestion,  rather  than 
as  being  truly  antritive  parts  of  die  compound.    The  experiments 
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detailed  at  pages  6 — 9,  shewed  that  the  macilage>  starch, 
gluten,  and  sugar,  were  retained  in  the  body  of  the  animal  for  the 
purposes  of  life,  and  that  the  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters 
were  voided  mth  the  woody  fibre ;  which,  combined,  constituted 
the  excrements,  or  those  parts  of  the  vegetable  not  retained  in  the 
body  of  the  animal  for  the  purposes  of  life. 

Tares  and  white  clover  are  very  succulent  plants,  and  their 
fattening  powers  are  well  known ;  but  when  cultivated  singly,  or 
without  admixture  of  any  other  plants,  there  are  several  instimces 
that  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  where  they  have  been, 
in  cold  moist  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  productive 
of  the  diseases  termed  red-water,  and  diarrhoea  or  looseness ;  the 
former  in  sheep  fed  on  white  dover,  and  the  latter  in  cattle  fed  on 
tares.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  comparative  nutritive  powers 
of  these  different  proportions  of  vegetable  principles  in  different 
grasses,  or  other  plants,  proved  by  experience,  it  appears  likewise 
necessary  to  ascertain  their  degree  of  succulency,  or  the  different 
proportions  of  water  and  woody  fibre  combined  in  them,  as  it  will 
prove  the  proportion  which  the  saline  matters  bear  to  the  truly 
nutritive  as  well  as  to  the  woody  or  indigestible  portion  of  the 
vegetable.  The  statements  of  the  loss  of  weight  which  the 
different  grasses  sustain  in  drying,  given  in  the  foregoing  de- 
tails of  experiments,  will  assist  to  determine  the  above  point 
in  most  instances.  I  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate  this  by  an 
example : 

Tares  are  said  to  be  more  fattening  than  white  clover,  cock's- 
foot  grass,  or  meadow-fescue. 

3000  grains  of  the  green  herbage  of — 

Woody  or  indiges-  Watpr         Nutritive 
tible  Substance.     ^**®'-         Matter. 

Common  vetch,  or  tares  (Ficia  var. 

saiiva)  consist  of  •  -  -    667  grs.  2250  grs.  193  grs. 

White  clover  (rrt/o/nim  repeiM)         -    470    -  2430    -   100 

CockVfoot  grass  (Dfldfy/wgfofwerato)  1136    -  1740    -    126 

MeeLdov/'teBcne  (Festuca  pratettsis)     -  1260    -  1690    -    160 

Hencci  1136  grains  of  the  woody  fibre  of  tares  are  combined 
with  -         .    -  -  -      27)  grs.  of  saline  matter; 

The  same  quantity  of  white  clover  is    ^ 
combined  with      •  -  -      33|f  dkto. 
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He  same  quantity  of  cocksfoot 
grass  is  combined  with      «        -  37)    grains  of  saline  natter ; 

of  meadow-fes- 
cue is  combined  with     -  -  2^rw  ditto. 

The  tares  and  white  clover  contain,  therefore,  nearly  one-third 
more  of  water  than  the  natural  grasses,  cockVfoot  and  meadow- 
fescue.  The^hite  clover  is  remarkable  for  the  superior  quantity 
of  extractive  and  saline  matters  it  affords,  in  proportion  to  the 
woody  or  indigestible  matter.  The  «cess  of  water  or  superfluous 
moisture,  in  tares,  and  the  small  proportion  of  extractive  and 
saline  matters  they  contain,  must  render  them  a  less  valuable  food 
in  the  early  part  of  spring,  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  moist, 
than  in  the  latter  part  of  that  season,  or  in  summer.  If  some  of 
the  natural  grasses  were  combined  with  the  tares,  it  would  correct 
this  over-succulency  of  their  nature.  The  annual  species  of  grass 
appear  to  be  the  most  proper  for  this  purpose,  merely  because  they 
soonest  afford  a  supply  of  herbage  from  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
field  brome-grass  (JSromus  arvensis),  and  common  barley,  have 
their  nutritive  matters,  and  the  proportions  of  water  to  that  of 
woody  fibre  in  their  substance,  more  opposite  to  those  in  the 
composition  of  tares  than  most  other  grasses,  and  therefore  pro- 
mise to  be  the  most  useful. 

The  different  species  of  the  natural  grasses  differ  less  from  each 
other,  in  the  composition  of  their  nutritive  matters,  than  they  do 
in  general  from  the  different  species  of  clover  or  vetch.  But  in  all 
the  numerous  trials  I  have  made  on  the  nutritive  matters  of  the 
proper  grasses,  I  could  never  find  two  species  perfectly  agree  in 
the  proportions  of  mucilage,  sugar,  gluten,  bitter  extractive,  and 
saline  matters,  of  which  their  nutritive  matters  consisted.  To 
detail  the  results  of  all  these  processes  would  probably  be  more 
tedious  for  the  Agriculturist  to  read,  than  they  were  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  experiments  in  the  performance.  What  has  just  now 
been  stated  may  be  sufficient  to  shew,  in  some  measure,  the  d^ree 
of  importance  that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  properties  in  question, 
when  making  a  selection  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  for  pen^a- 
nent  pasture,  or  indeed  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  they  are 
useful.  The  following  grasses  are  selected  firom  those  of  which 
figures  have  been  given  in  the  foregcnng  pages,  as  being  superior 
to  all  others  in  one  or  more  of  the  valuable  properties  bdbre  men- 
tioned :  in  nutritive  qualities,  early  growth,  produce,  reproduc^ve 
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powers^  pennanency  in  the  soil,  and  the  facilities  they  offer  for 
their  propagation  by  seed. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  different  species 
should  be  mixed  for  permanent  pasture :  — 

CockVfoot  grass  (jDoclyfij  gZomero/ii)  -  -  2    bushels. 

Meadow-fescue  (fesf Ilea  pra/enm)  -  -  2 

Meadow  foxtail-grass  (il/opectmi^pra^eiuts)  -  2 

Rough-stalked  meadow-grass  {Poa  triviaUi)  -  2 

Tall  oatrlike  soft-grass  {Holcus  avtnacau)    -  *  0} 

Meadow  cat'8-tail(PAie«dnpraleiise)  -  -  15    lbs. 

Hard,  or  smooth  fescue  {Fesiuca  duruacuia,  vel  \  o 

glabra)  -  -  -  -  -3 

Crested  dog's-tail  (Cynosurus  cristatus)         -  -  1 

Nerved  meadow-grass  {Poa  nerfktta)  -  -  Oi 

Wood  meadow-grass  {Poa  nemoralU)  -  -  1 

Narrow-leaved  meadow-grass  {Poa  angustifolia)        -  0;| 

Broad-leaved  creeping  bent,  or  florin  {Agrostis^  q. 

stolomfera,  var.  latifolia)  -  -  -  3 

Rye-grass  {LoUum  perenne)  -  -  -  1 

White  or  Butch  clover  (TrifoUum  repem)    -  -  16   lbs. 

Bush  vetch  (Ftoas^tfin)  ...  .  0]|  bushel. 

Sweet-scented  vernal-grass  {Anthoxanthum  odoratum)  01 

Vetenniel  red  clover  (Trifolium  pratetise perenne)      -  12    lbs. 

AcUlUa  mUltfolium,  yarrow  -  -  -  4 

The  proper  quantity  of  grass  seeds  to  sow,  per  acre,  is  a  point  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  regards  the  expense  of  t6e  seed,  and 
the  speedy  formation  of  the  most  valuable  sward.  The  circum- 
stances of  soil,  tilth,  and  weather,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  all  influ- 
ence in  a  great  degree  the  successful  vegetation  of  the  seed.  Should 
less  seed  be  sown  than  is  sufficient  to  furnish  every  part  of  the  soil 
with  plants  of  grass,  a  proportionate  loss  of  time,  labour,  and  land, 
will  be  suffered.  Minute  vacancies  of  plants  in  a  recently-made 
pasture,  or  in  a  fleld  of  seedling  grasses,  may,  to  general  observa- 
tion, appear  insigniflcant,  or  escape  observation  altogether ;  but  if 
these  apparently  minute  deflciencies  which  occur  over  the  surface 
of  an  acre  be  calculated,  a  difference,  perhaps,  of  from  ten  to  flf- 
teen  per  cent  in  the  produce  will  be  found  to  exist  between  a  per- 
fectly furnished  surfoce  of  land,  and  one  where  the  deflciencies  of 
plants  are  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived.    In  the  most 
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productive  natural  pastures  no  deficiencies  of  plants  are  to  be 
found,  every  part  of  the  surface  is  closely  interwoven  with  plants ; 
and  not  as  in  pastures  artificially  formed  of  one  or  two  species  of 
grass  only,  where  the  surface  is  merely  shaded  or  covered  by  the 
foliage  of  the  comparative  thinly-growing  plants.  A  rough  uneven 
surface  will  require  a  much  greater  quantity  of  seed,  than  land 
with  a  dry,  finely-pulverized,  smooth,  consolidated  surface.  If 
the  surface  is  wet  at  the  time  of  sowing,  a  greater  quantity  of  seed 
will  be  required  than  otherwise  would  be  necessary.  The  seeds 
of  most  of  the  essential  permanent  pasture  grasses  are  so  small 
and  light,  as  to  be  readily  taken  up  in  clumj^s  by  the  harrow  or 
roller  passing  over  a  damp  surface. 

The  following  statements  will  perhaps  place  in  a  clear  light 
the  quantity  of  plants  of  grasses  which  should  stand  on  any 
given  space  of  ground ;  or  the  closeness  in  which  the  plants  of 
grasses,  when  a  number  of  different  species  are  combined  together, 
require  to  grow,  in  order  to  form  the  most  productive,  unfailing, 
permanent  sward. 


The  number  of  distinct  plants  of  grasses,  and  the  number 
of  distinct  species  of  grass,  which  are  found  combined  in  a  space 
of  one  foot  square  of  the  turf  of  the  following  natural  and  artificial 
pastures :  — 


ifttdMmU 
ofdlftfaiet 

fcoJ: 

Natonl 
Otmtm. 

pinto. 

IMMinct 

mam. 

1.  Richest  natoral  pasture,  from  near  Endslelgh.  \ 

DcTonslrire  (fattening  one  large  ox  or  three  f 
sheep,  per  acre) ;  turfs  communicated  bj  £ 
direction  of  ibe  Duke  of  Bedford             -  } 

2.  Richancientpaiture,nearCroft-chnrch,Lin-  \ 
•    colnshirc  (fattening  and  keeping  through  / 

.  the  summer  one  large  ok  and  three  or  four  ) 
sheep  per  acre) ;  turf  coromonicated  by  i 
G.  Whitworth.  Esq.       -            -            -) 
3i  Ancient  pasture,  Wobum  Park 

4.  Ancient  pasture,  near  Wobum ;  soil  damp,  ) 

surface  mossy    «            -            -            >  < 

5.  Artificial  |)asture»  formed  of  rye-grass  and  } 

white  clover,  considered  good  of  the  kind,  J 
two  years  old     -            -            -            .  ) 

foUa).  by  itself,  sii  years  standing  (Wo-  i 
bum  £iperimental  Ground)        -            -3 

7.  Meadow  foxtail-grass  (Ahpecarus  pratenm),  > 

by  itself,  ditto,  ditto       -            -            .5 

8.  Rye-grass  (LoUwn  peremu),  by  itself,  ditto,  ^ 

ditto       -             -             •             .             .  < 

9.  Wafer  meadow,  well  managed 
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From  the  above  facts  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  smaller  the 
number  of  different  species  of  grasses  that  are  combined  together 
in  a  pasture,  the  greater  is  the  deficiency  of  plants  on  any  given 
space  of  the  land.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  be  considered,  in 
coming  to  a  just  conclusion  respecting  the  proper  quantity  of 
grass  seeds  which  should  be  sown  on  a  given  space  of  grounds  sq; 
as  to  furnish  the  surface  of  it  at  once  with  the  just  sufficiency  of 
plants.  When  an  excess  of  grass  seeds  is  sown,  the  seeds,  in 
generali  all  vegetate,  but  the  plants  make  little,  if  any  progress, 
until,  from  the  want  of  nourishment  to  the  roots,  and  the  confined 
space  for  the  growth  of  the  foliage,  a  certain  number  decay,  and 
give  the  requisite  room  to  the,  proper  number  of  plants ;  and  that 
will  be  according  as  there  are  a  greater  or  less  variety  of  different 
species  of  grasses  combined  in  the  sward. 

If  we  now  ascertain  the  number  of  grass  seeds  contained  in  a 
given  measure  or  weight  of  such  seed,  and  compare  these  with  the 
number  of  square  feet  or  inches  on  the  surface  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  the  results  will  shew  the  degree  of  closeness  in  whi<;h  the 
plants  of  grasses  will  stand,  from  the  use  of  any  given  measure  or 
weight  of  seed. 


TrifoliuM  repens,  white  clover 

Tnfolhtm  prattme  peremu,  red  perennial  ) 

clover  -  -  -  -J 

Anthaxanthum  odorahiMf  sweet-scented  ver^  > 

nal-grus        -  •  -  -  > 

Agro$tit  Uohniftra  latifoUa,  fiorin-grass     • 
Poa  nemoralis  angustifoUa,  narrow-leaved  ) 

wood  meadow-grass  -    ^        •  ) 

Cynomrut  eristatta,  crested  dog's-tail 
Poa  anguftifolia,  narrow-leaved  meadow-  ^ 

mss              -                         -            -  J 
I<olmm  perenM,  rye-grass 
Phlium  pnUetttg,  meadow-cat's-tail  grass 
Daetylis  glomerata,  cook's-foot  grass 
Aiopccwrut  prattnrii,  meadow  foxtail-grass 
Fgttuca  praUHtitt  meadow-lescoe 
Poa  (riiriaUt,  roogfa-staiked  meadow-grass 
Poa  nervata,  nerved  meadow  grass* 
Fettuea  durnucuia,  hardish  fescoe 
Holeut  avenaceui,  tall  oat-like  soft-grass    - 
Vicia  apjum,  croeping-vetch  - 
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If  the  seeds  of  the  above  grasses  and  plants  be  mixed  in  the 
different  proportions  before  stated,  one  bushel  of  such  mixture  of 

»  Only  ooe  seed  In  four,  at  the  most,  according  to  my  experience,  cMi  be  depended  01?. 
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seeds,  sown  on  an  acre  of  land,  will  (omitting  fractions)  afford  but 
two  seeds  to  every  square  inch— ^ while  the  most  produotiTe  an- 
cient natural  pasture  examined,  had  seven  plants  to  every  square 
inch.  But  the  statements  respecting  the  seeds  are  founded,  it  is 
evident,  on  the  supposition  that  every  seed  vegetates  and  produces 
a  plant,  and  that  the  seeds  are  all  equally  spread  over  the  surface : 
but,  as  before  observed,  there  are  more  circumstances  than  one 
which  interfere  to  prevent  the  successful  vegetation  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  fine  seeds  of  grasses  individually  considered, 
and  which  may  be  sown  at  any  one  time.  The  seed  of  cock's-foot 
is  often  defective,  the  perennial  red  clover  has  frequently  many 
abortive  seeds,  and  the  meadow-foxtail  seed  is  generally  so  bad  as 
to  afford  but  one  fertile  seed  out  of  three  :  to  obtain  a  required 
number  of  plants  on  a  given  space  of  ground,  from  a  known 
quantity  of  seed,  a  pretty  large  allowance  must  therefore  be 
made  to  the  seed,  in  order  to  meet  those  circumstances  adverse 
to  certain  vegetation  in  every  instance,  and  equal  distribution  of 
the  plants. 

An  examination  of  the  most  productive  pastures  shews,  that 
when  from  twelve  to  twenty  different  species  of  grasses  are  intt-^ 
raately  combined  together,  six  or  seven  plants  to  the  square  inch 
of  surface  are  not  too  many.  The  turf  from  the  irrigated  meadow, 
afforded  the  greatest  number  of  plants,  being  twelve  plants  to  a 
square  inch ;  the  predominant  species  in  this  turf  was  the  Poa  tri- 
vialis,  the  seedling  plants  of  which  are  small,  and,  along  with  the 
plants  of  Bromus  arvensis,*  derive  their  support,  in  irrigated  mea- 
dows, more  from  the  water  than  the  soil ;  few  of  the  roots  of  these 
species  had  much  hold  of  the  ground,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
plants  were  rooted  merely  among  the  crowns  of  the  roots  of 
the  other  species  of  grass  which  composed  this  turf.  The  state- 
ments brought  forward  relative  to  pastures  artificially  formed  of 
rye-grass  and  clovers,  and  those  facts  connected  with  the  number 
of  plants  of  grasses  which  are  found  to  occupy  a  given  space  of 
ground,  when  one  species  only  of  grass  is  cultivated  by  itself, 

*  The  Brorma  arvemUf  an  annual  grass  of  little  merit  etoewfaefe^  is  here  valu- 
able; the  seeds  ripen  at.^e  end  <tf  June,  or  in  July,  according  to  the  season,  and 
other  circumstances  which  peculiariy  influence  the  economy  of  annuab  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  seeds  vegetate  quickly  after  felling  from  the  husks,  and  the  plants 
make  rapid  progress,  and  furnish  the  most  luxuriant  foliage  for  sheep  and  cattle 
that  is  to  be  found  in  meadows^  during  late  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring 
herbage. 
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prove  dearly  that  much  less  seed  is  required  to  form  an  artificial 
pasture  of  one  or  two  species  of  grass,  than  is  required  to  form  a 
pasture  for  permanency,  whose  properties  of  produce  and  value 
shall  equal  or  approach  to  that  of  the  best  natural  pastures.  The 
artificial  pasture  of  rye-grass  and  clover,  above  mentioned,  had 
been  made  by  sowing  one  bushel  of  seeds,  viz.  three  pecks  of  rye- 
grass and  one  peck  of  white  clover  and  trefoil,  three  plants  to  the 
square  inch  were  prbduced  by  that  quantity  of  seed ;  and  had  more 
seed  of  the  same  species  of  grass  been  used,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, from  the  above  facts,  that  the  pasture  would  have  suffered 
rather  than  benefited  by  it ;  but  had  there  been  used  the  seeds  of 
a  variety  of  different  species  of  grasses,  double  the  quantity  of 
seed  might  have  been  used,  and  the  value  or  productiveness  of 
the  pasture  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Taunton's  valuable  experiments  on  the 
cultivation  of  separate  grasses,  and  the  interesting  remarks  of 
Mt.  Blakie  on  the  same  subject,  are  in  perfect  confirmation  of  the 
above  statements,  respecting  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  used  in 
cases  where  only  one  or  two  species  of  grass  are  cultivated.  Four 
bushels  and  a  half  of  the  above  mixture  of  grasses  will  gke  (omit« 
ting  firactions)  the  same  number  of  seeds  to  the  square  inch,  as 
the  like  space  of  the  sward  of  the  irrigated  meadow  contained 
plants :  now,  after  deducting  for  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  num* 
ber  of  bdrren  seeds  in  many  of  those  essential  grasses,  this  quantity 
of  four  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre  of  this  mixture  of  different  seeds, 
will  be  found  for  general  practice  not  too  much.  The  practical  trial, 
mentioned  at  page  130,  proved  precisely  the  truth  of  the  above  cal- 
culations. But  should  the  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
seed  be  altered  firom  the  above,  the  quantity  of  seed  required  for 
a  given  space  of  ground  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  fertile 
seeded  grasses  predominate  in  the  mixture ;  and  the  smaller  the 
number  of  different  species  that  are  combined  together,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  required,  ten  pecks 
being  the  maximum,  and  two  pecks  die  minimum*  The  above  cal^ 
culations  of  the  number  and  weight  of  the  different  seeds,  will 
afford  a  ready  guide  to  determine  the  number  of  plants  of  grasses 
which  will  be  produced  on  a  given  space  of  ground,  firom  a  known 
weight  or  measure  of  the  seed,  whether  it  be  of  one  species  of 
grass  only,  or  of  a  combination  of  many  species. 

The  larger  seeds  should  be  mixed  by  themselves,  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  smaller  seeds  should  be  mixed  together,  and 
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sow;i  after  the  mixture  of  larger  seeds,  as  they  require  much  les0 
covering.  The  separation  of  the  larger  from  the  smaller  .graa^ 
seeds,  when  mixed,  can  be  readily  effected  by  a  proper  sieve. 

I  have  sown  the  seeds  of  the  same  grasses  in  every  month  of 
the  year,  January  excepted :  and  though  much  depends  on  th,e 
weather  and  the  dtate  of  Uie  ground,  the  results  were  always 
in  favour  of  the  month  of  September  and  tlie  beginning  of 
August;  and,  next  to  that,  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May, 
according  as  the  weather  was  dry.  The  seeds  vegetated,  and 
grew  with  most  vigour  under  the  following  circumstances ;  when 
the  ground  had  been  deeply  stirred,  broken  very  fine,  and  madje 
perfectly  smooth  and  compact  on  the  sur&ce  with  a  heavy  roller, 
previous  to  sowing  the  seeds,  the  ground  in  a  dry  state,  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  seeds  sown  on  this  fine,  dry,  compact  sur- 
face :  the  larger  seeds  not  more  than  just  covered,  by  drawii^ 
a  fine  rake  on  the  level  surface,  and  afterwards  sowing  the  small 
seeds,  and  covering  them  no  further  than  what  was  effected  by  a 
repetition  of  the  roller.  The  results  further  shewed,  that,  next  ^ 
B  coarse,  inconsolidated.  or  loose  surface,  the  practice  of  deep 
mowing  was,  in  the  second  degree,  more  injurious  to  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  seeds  and  the  first  progress  of  the  plants,  than  any 
other  error  that  could  be  made  in  the  manual  part  of  the  process 
of  sowing  the  natural  grasses  on  a  soil  of  good  quality. 

When  land  is  to  be  sown  for  permanent  pasture,  no  admixture 
of  any  annual  or  grain  crop,  or  broad-leaved  clover,  should  be 
admitted  with  the .  grass  seeds.  Experience  proves  that  they 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  intention  of  speedily  forming  a  solid 
productive  sward  ;  and  that  the  profit  that  may  accrue  from  ,a 
grain  crop  thus  obtained,  will  be  much  overbalanced  by  th#  loss 
of  grass  in  the  two  following  seasons.  Every  plant  of  these 
annual  crops  occupies  a  place,  to  the  detriment  of  the  expected 
sward ;  besides  rendering  the  surface  porous  by.the  decay  of  their 
roots  in  the  end  of  autumn,  much  mischief,  likewise,  is  done  to 
the  sward  by  portions  of  the  crops  being  beat  down  with  heavy 
rains.  The  above  mixture  should  be  sown  in  the .  autunm  or 
spring,  at  the  ra^  of  four  bushels  and  a  half  to  the  acre ;  much 
less  will  form  a  good  pasture,  but  when  the  seeds  can  be  had  from 
the  farm  at  a  moderate  expense,  the  maximum  quantity  should 
be  adopted.  If  sown  in  spring,  it  will  be  foui^d  highly  useful,  in 
the  following  autumn,  to  give  the  surface  a  slight  top-dressing 
with  rotten  dung  or  compost,  in  which  the  seeds  or  roots  of  weeds 
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are  not  Buspected,  and  to.  sow  immediately  after  half  a  busheU 
more  or  less,  of  the  mixture  of  seeds,  according  as  the  sward 
appears  to  be  deficieoit  of  plants ;  after  which,  (the  top-dressing 
being  previously  well  reduced  by  a  slight  bush-harrow,)  the  roller 
should  be  liberally  used ;  and  rolling,  for  the  first  two  years, 
should  never  be  neglected  at  any  favourable  opportunity.  If  the 
peeds  are  sown  in  autumn,  the  top-dressing,  re-sowing,  and  rolling, 
will  be  found  equally  requisite  and  beneficial  in  the  following 
month  of  May ;  and  even  if  repeated  in  the  following  autumn,  they 
will  greatly  forward  the  intention.  This  is  imitating  the  process 
of  nature  in  forming  pastures,— -with  this  advantage,  that  for  one 
seed  of  a  valuable  species  of  grass  supplied  to  the  soil  by  the  slow 
and  gradual  process  of  nature,  in  one  season,  a  thousand  are  sup- 
plied in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and  thus  take  possession  of  their 
natural  soil,  without  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  expelling 
its  usurpers. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
manner  of  reaping  the  produce  of  seedling  grasses  ;  whether  by 
depasturing  with  sheep,  or  by  mowing  after  the  plants  have  per- 
fected their  seed.  The  manure  supplied  by  sheep  to  the  young 
grasses  is  of  great  advantage ;  but  the  animals  are  apt  to  bite  too 
close  to  the  root,  and  sometimes  tear  up  the  young  plants  altoge- 
ther. I  have  found,  on  repeated  trials,  that  cropping  seedling 
grasses  before  they  had  produced  flowers,  had  the  effect  of  retard- 
ing and  weakening  the  after-growth  of  the  plants  for  that  season 
very  much.  But  after  the  period  of  flowering,  cropping  was 
found  to  strengthen,  and  rather  encourage  the  growth  of  plants. 
In  the  same  way  I  found,  that  old  plants  of  grass,  when  cut  very 
close  aft^er  the  first  shoots  of  the  spring  made  their  appearance, 
afforded  about  on^third  less  weight  of  produce  in  the  whole 
season  than  those  plants  of  the  same  species  which  were  left 
uncut  till  the  flowering  culms  began  to  appear.  As  the  advan- 
tages of  the  manure  ofthe  sheep  may  be  supplied  by  top-dress- 
ing, and  the  disadvantages  resulting  to  the  tender  seedling  plants 
from  early  and  close  cropping  cannot  so  speedily  be  removed,  the 
practice  of  suffering  the  grasses  to  produce  flowers  before  they 
are  cut,  with  the  application  of  top-dressings,' and  the  use  of  the 
roller,  till  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  appears  to  be  "far  more 
profitable  than  the  former  practice  of  depasturing  the  seedling 
grasses  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  spring  of  the  second  year. 
But  in  this,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  in  other  particular  modes  of 
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mahagemeiit  recommended  for  general  practice  in  the  cnkiire  of 
plants,  local  circumstances  may  interfere  so  much  as  often  td 
render  some  modification  of  them  necessary* 

But  though  the  pasture  be  formed  in  the  best  manner,  with  a 
combination  of  the  most  valuable  grasses,  nevertheless,  a  judicioias 
mode  of  treatment  afterwards  is  as  essentially  necessary  to  con- 
tinue Its  value.  By'proper  stocking,  top-dressing,*  and  weeding, 
very  indifferent  j^astures  (where  the  soil  was  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  grass)  have  been  brought  to  a  state  equal  to  tiie  most  valuable ; 


*  For  the  following  valuable  observations  on  the  mode  of  managing  grass  lands 
in  Devonshire,  I  am  indebted  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Hurdwick  House,  near 
Tavistock,  the  ^Devonshire  fkrmers  are  very  expert'  at  preparing  composts  for 
their  grass  lailds.  Compost  of  liine  atid  motdd :  —The  mould  by  the  side  of  the 
fence  within  the  endosure  is  broken  up  with  a  ploagh,  to  the  width  of  frim  three 
to  six  feet,  varying  according  to  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  soil.  With  a 
mattock  or  br9ad  hoe,  the  t^rf  and  mould  broken  by  the  plough  are  finely  pul- 
verized. After  laying  a  few  weeks,  to  become  mellow,  the  soil  is  banked  up  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot,  giving  it  a  level  surfece.  The  lime  is  taken  horn  the  kiln  in 
dkt,  and  cs^ed  on  ihe  bank  di  matld  on  ^Mch  it  is  spread.  Ihe  lime  b  applied 
in  the  proportion  6f  t^e  to  !Jix^  or  one  cart4oad  of  lime  (ten  Wmchester  bushels) 
to  six  cait-loads  of  the  pulverised  mould.  The  mould  on  the  outside,  of  the  heap 
is  throMrn  over  the, lime  to  keep  off  the  wet,  until  a  fevourable  opportunity  for 
incorporating  the  whole  mass  offers,  which  is,  as  soon  as^  the  lime  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  powder,  and  is  efifect^  by  breaking  down  aiid  turning  over  ike  bed  of 
momd  and  lime.  It  is  then  balked  up,  vnth  a  sloping  ridge  to  throw  off  the  wet, 
in  Which  stiate  it  i^^nikihs  fyolt  one  to  three  Or  more  months.  It  is  cHrted  on  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  fit>m  50  to  iBO  bashds  of  Ume  per  acre^  or  in  the  state  of 
compost,  Irom  30  to  40  carUoads  per  acre.  This  dressing  is  iq[»plied  at  different 
times  of  the  year ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  answer  best  in  May;  the  grass  at  that 
season  springs  quickly  through  the  dressing,  and  gradually  settles  into  die  ground, 
without  being  injured  by  exposure  to  frost,'  snow,  or  rain.  When  dung  is  added 
to  the  compost,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  twelve  tsauloM^  par  acre;  it  is  mixed 
with  &e  compost  of  lime  and  likouM  two  months  after  me  latter  has  been  ande 
up,  and  in  tins  State  remains  for  a  mondi;  the  compost  is  then  turned  over  and 
thoroughly  mixed  a  second  time :  it  ought  to  remain^  after  this  last  tuning  over, 
one  mondi  more  before  it  is  carted  on  the  land.  A  bushpharrow  is  applied,  a 
week  or  two  after  the  dressing  has  been  spread  over  the  surface.  The  quality  of 
the  soil  of  the  gprass  lands  now  spdcen  o^  is  chiefly  a  deep  brown  loam,  c^a  veiy 
open  texture ;  it  cannot  bear  droiight,  and  reqiures  to  be  often  dressed.  In  die 
course  of  fea  or  twelve  years  ike  dressing  wears  ou^  ahhongh  the  land  has  been 
daring  that  time  constmtly  depastured.  Where  ike  s(h1  is  of  a  dosei  texture 
than  that  now  mentioned,  Uie  droppings  of  the  stock  are  found  suflGoent  to  keep  up 
the  fertOity  of  the  pasture.  For  the  first  five  or  six  years  after  dressing  grass  lands 
in  this  part  of  Devon,  the  herbage  is  remarkably  luxuriant  and  succulent  Tbe 
best  permanent  grass  lands  here  are  found  incumbent  on  fireestone. 
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add,  on  die  ccntrary,  fhe  richest  natural  paalores,  by  neglect  of 
proper  stocking,  top-dressing,  and' wMdlng^  or  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  hay  erbps;  have  become  so  unprofitable^  as  to  require 
many  years  to  bring  them  again  to  their  original  vahie.  I  have 
witnessed  in  Lincolnshire  soils  of  a  similar  nature  in  every  respect, 
indeed  a  fence  only  separating  them,  exhibit  the  effects  of  judi-* 
cious  and  of  bad  treatment  as  regards  the  frequent  repetition  of 
hay  crops  on  the  same  field.  On  one  side  of  the  fence,  where 
judicious  stocking  had  been  practised,  the  superior  grasses  whotty 
occupied  the  field,  nor  coold  I  observe  an  inferior  plant  in  die 
herbage  of  it,  much  less  absolute  weeds ;  but  on  ihe  other  side  of 
the  fence,  where  the  field  had  been  mown  for  a  succession  of 
years,  the  superior  grasses  had  given  place  to  the  oow-parsnip 
{Heraeleum  sphofufylium),  cow's-allheal  (SUickys  palustris),  knap- 
weed (Centaurea  nigrd);  and  among  these  weeds  were  thinly 
scattered  the  (Holcus  avenaceus)  taU  oat-like  soft  grass,  Dadyih 
glomeraia,  and  Agrostis  vulgaris.  The  neglect  of  foul  hedges  and 
road-sides,  is  die  best  possible  encouragement  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  those  perennial  weeds  whidi  infest  permanent  pasture 
land.  In  Warwickshire,  I  have  seen  valuable  pasture  land  so 
deteriorated  by  the  intermixture  of  these  weeds,  supplied  liberally 
from  foul  hedge-rows  and  road-ddes,  as  to  be  little  superior  to 
the  worst  land,  kept  under  proper  management;  besides,  the 
weeds  in  these  nurseries  afibrd  shelter,  and,  at  particular  periods, 
nourishment  to  insects,  which  annc^  and  distress  catde  in 
summer. 

The  comparative  value  of  permanent  pasture  and  tillage  land,  is 
a  subject  out  of  the  reach  of  the  humble  narrator  of  facts.*  All 
that  has  been  here  brought  forward  goes  no  further  than  to  prove, 
that  where  such  iands  have  already  been  converted  to  tillage, 
they  may,  by  the  means  now  recommended,  be  brought  to  as 


*  Yet,  after  all,  pasture  land  and  tillage  land  are  so  mutoallj  dependent  on 
each  other,  and  die  community  on  them  both,  that  the  question  which  of  the  two 
is  the  most  valiiabl^  and  to  be  encouraged  in  preference  to  the  other,  for  private 
6t  (6r  pttbHc  iMlTantage,  can  nerer  leeetre  an  absolute  answer;  ibr  die  various 
local  circumstances  of  soil  and  dimale  under  wfaieh  lands  nKty  be  situated,  also  the 
iuctuations  m  the  demand  for  particular  fum  produce  caused  b)^  every  temporary 
change  in  die  political  state  of  the  country,  make  it  impossible  to  obtein  data  on 
which  to  ground  a  dear  and  satisfiustory  answer  to  the  que8tion>  and  lAikk  shall 
be  found  to  be  correct  under  every  circumstanoe.  One  tiung  is  certain,  (t.  e.)  diat 
pasture  land  is  dit  Srst  foundation  of  Ae  ridKS  of  a  fiurm. 
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valuable  a  state  of  pasture  as  before,  if  not  to  a  superior  state, 
and  that  in  the  space  of  four  years.  The  means  fbr  effecting  this, 
however,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  within  the  power  of  the 
Agriculturist.    It  is  required  that  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  different  grasses,  and  of  the  importance,  or  rather  absolute 
necessity,  of  a  combination  of  marqf  different  grasses,  instead  of 
two  or  three  different  species,  to  form  permanent  pastmre,  in 
a  short   space  of  time,  equal  to  the  best  formed  by  nature, 
shall  be  generally  diffused  among  practical  Farmers:  and  also 
that  the  mode  shall  be  adopted  of  raising  and  obtaining  the 
seeds  of  the  valuable  and  essential  permanent  pasture  grasses, 
fifom  the  Farmer's  own  farm.*    The  manner  of  obtaining  an 
uniailing  supply  of  the  seeds  of  the  essential  permanent  pasture 
grasses,  at  a  trifling  expense,  from  the  Farmer's  own  farm,  was 
before  mentioned  (pages  32 — 39),  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
revert  again  to  a  subject  so  important.    By  the  help  of  the 
figures,  and  the  botanical  discriminating  characters  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  grasses  given  in  this  work,  the  Farmer  may  soon 
furnish  himself,  from  his  best  grass  land,  with  the  seeds  of  most 
of  the  essential  grasses,  at  least  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
a  first  plantation.    Those  species  of  grasses  which  are  not  on  his 
own  farm,  the  seedsman,  or  a  neighbour,  niay  readily  supply,  in 
quantity  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose.    These  seeds  being 
obtained,  a  piece  of  good  rich  land  should  be  selected,  of  a  nature 
intermediate  as  to  moisture  and  dryness.    It  may  be  quite  unne* 
cessary  to  observe,  that  this  soil  must  be  perfectly  clean,  free  from 
all  kinds  of  root-weeds  and  seed  of  annual  weeds.    The  surface  or 
tilth  cannot  be  made  too  fine,  level,  and  consolidated,  to  receive 
the  seeds.    The  middle  of  May  or  the  begiiming  of  June  are 
favourable  seasons  for  sowing  the  seed  ;  but  should  a  naked 
summer  fallow  be  required,  in  order  to  bring  the  land  to  the 
absolutely  necessary  state  of  tilth  and  cleanness  now  mentioned, 
August,  or  from  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  September,  will 
be  found  favourably  seasons  for  sowing.    The  ground  thus  pre- 

*  The  labour  of  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Seedsmen  to  the  Board  oi  Agriculture,  in 
collecting  die  seeds  o#all  the  different  grasses  of  the  best  quality,  has  not  been 
exceeded.  I  have  also  seen  remarkably  fine  seed  at  Messrs.  Cormack  and  Son's, 
New  Cross  Nursery.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear,  that  unless  an  extensive  and 
regular  demand  be  had  for  these  seeds,  the  same  as  for  those  of  rye-grass  and 
clover,  the  seeds  of  those  grasses  must  be  kept  on  sale  radier  as  articles  of  curio- 
sity than  of  utility  and  absolute  necessity,  and  consequently  their  price  uncertain. 
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pared  should  be  divided  into  three  parts^  to  correq>ond  to  the 
three  different  combinations  of  the  essential  grasses  ;  which  com* 
binations  were  shewn,  at  page  38,  to  ripen  their  seeds  respectively 
at  three  different  periods  of  the  season.  The  seeds  of  the  dif* 
ferent  species  recommended  above  should  be  mixed  in  the  pro*- 
portions  stated,  and  each  of  the  three  combinations,  or  mixtures 
of  seed,  sown  on  the  division  of  ground  set  apart  for  it.  The 
seeds  may  either  be  sown  broad-cast  or  in  drills ;  whichever  mode 
will  deposit  the  seed  in  the  most  regular  manner  is  the  best,  for 
the  clean  state  of  the  tilth  will  render  weeding  the  first  year 
unnecessary,  and  the  combination  or  mixture  of  different  species 
of  the  superior  grasses  will  afterwards  so  fully  occupy  the  land  as 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  weeds  or  of  less  valuable  plants.  The 
seeds  of  clover,  yarrow,  and  of  the  bush  vetch,  can  be  had  from 
the  seedsman.  As  soon  as  the  plants  of  grasses  have  come  up, 
the  surface  of  the  land  should  be  occasionally  rolled,  as  the 
plants  thereby  sooner  establish  themselves  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  make  more  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  than  when  the  surface 
is  less  firm  and  consolidated.  In  the  end  of  autumn,  or  early  in 
the  spring,  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  dung,  or  finely-pulverized 
compost,  should  be  applied  to  the  seedling  grasses,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  bush-harrowing  for  the  first 
year;  a  handy  workman  with  a  shovel  can  spread  the  compost 
regularly  and  finely  among  the  plants.  The  use  of  the  roller 
should  not  be  neglected,  on  every  favourable  opportunity  of  dry 
^weather.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
passing  a  spike  or  panicle  between  the  fingers,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  favourable  weather  to  mow  the  grass,  laying  it  in  thin 
swaths,  and  carefully  turning  it  as  often  as  necessary  until  the 
crop  is  sufficiently  dry  to  thresh  out ;  which  operation  must  be 
effected  as  soon  as  possible,  either  on  the  spot  or  in  the  bam,  as 
the  circumstances  of  weather  and  convenience  may  appear  to  the 
intelligent  Farmer  most  to  require. 

By  the  ordinary  practice  of  returning  such  soils  to  permanent 
pasture,  disappointment  is  sure  to  follow;  and  to  attempt  to  form 
a  valuable  permanent  sward  on  soils  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
these  grasses,  were  equally  unvnse ;  though,  if  the  subsoil  be 
favourable,  the  land  may  be  so  much  improved,  at  a  moderate 
expense,  by  the  means  recommended  at  pages  124  and  125,  as  to 
fit  it  for  the  growth  of  the  best  grasses. 
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Mr.  Oreg»  to  whom  the  agncidtnral  wofld  is  muth  indebted, 
and  partioularly  for  his  new  and  excellent  system  of  managing 
heavy  soils,  observes,*  that "  the  soil  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
old  pastures  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  grass,  and  might  be  broken  up  and  returned  to  its  former 
state ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  in  so  doing,  as  good 
grazing  grounds  are  more  productive  than  they  could  be  under  the 
best  temporary  arable  system*  In  regard  to  those  pasture  lands, 
the  soil  of  wldch  is  not  naturally  congenial  to  grass,  it  has  been 
found  the  height  of  imprudence  to  break  them  up ;  for  experience 
shews;  that  all  the  art  and  industry  of  man,  when  unassisted 
by  nature,  can  do  very  litde  to  return  them  to  as  good  a 
quality  of  pasture  as  before  they  were  broken  up.  Loams  are 
the  most  congenial  to  grass;  and  every  description  of  tenacious 
soil  is^nsuitable  to  the  growth  of  those  grasses  which  are  best 
adapted  to  graidng  grounds.  The  grass  grounds  about  London, 
and  in  general  those  dose  to  a  farm-house  in  arable  districts,  are 
ar^cial;  th^  are  reversed  from  three  to  five  inches  below  the  sur- 
ftice,  but  the  «ub8ofl  is  a  tenacious  clay.  With  a  spade  the  quality 
of  the  subsoil  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  possibility  of  recon- 
verting the  hmd  jbto  pasture  may  be  determined.  Tlie  only  in- 
ducement to  break  up  old  pastures,  even  on  a  soil  congenial  to 
gra$s;  would  be^  to  change  the  kind  of  grass*  Nothing  could 
ptievailon  me  to  do  it  on  a  tenacious  soil,  unless  I  intended  to 
keep'  the  land  arable  J' 

I  have  witnessed  the  results  of  several  experiments  on  different 
grasses,  on  a  large  scale^  concUicted  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  fSurms 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford^  at  Wobura.  In  one  instance,  a  field 
containing  twentyt^five  acres  of  old  pasture  land,  where  it  was 
desirable  to  change  die  quality  of  the  grass^  was  converted  into 
tillage  for  eight  yeirs :  the  crops  of  graiur.  during  that  time  were 
mOBt  luxuriant.  Hie  following  grass-seeds  were  then  sown :  Mea- 
dow foxtail  {AlopecuTus  pratenm),  rpughed-atalked  meadow-grass 
(P^a  trivialh\  memioW'fBMiae  iFesiucu  pra^  tall  oat-like 

soft-grass  ['(Ho/ctti  aMftuceiMX^  oock's-foot  (jDaotyfis.  ghnurata), 
meadow"  cat's-toil  (Bkleum  pmtemt)^  ryergrass  {Lolium  perenne), 
cow-grass  or  red  clover  (Trifoiinm  meiimn),  and  white  or  Dutch 

*  In  one  of  flie  many  vahnble  communix^tions'fbr  IrMdi  I  tm  indebted  to  Yom 
kindness. 
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clover  (Trtfolwm  rqpeni).  It  is  now  the  third  year,  and  the  sward 
is  much  improved,  and  superior  in  the  quantity  of  produce  to  that 
of  the  original  pasture.*  This,  and  several  other  experiments  on 
rather  a  smaller  scale,  conducted  with  much  care  and  impartiality 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  have  given  results  the  most  satisfactory ;  proving, 
as  far  as  they  go,  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  that  had  been 
drawn  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

*  Since  the  above  was  first  printed,  this  pasture  has  fully  supported  the 
character  then  given  of  it  Here  the  advantages  of  eight  years'  heavy  annual 
'  crops,  and  a  pasture  highly  improved,  are  the  results  of  this  trial ;  and  which 
would  have  been  even  more  valuable^  had  not  the  want,  at  the  time,  of  a  greater 
varied  of  tiie  seeds  of  the  different  species  of  the  superior  grasses,  prevented  the 
full  complement  of  the  essential  grasses  being  sown. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  different  Grasses,  and  other  Plants,  which  are  natural  to 
Dry,  Sandy,  and  Elevated  Soils. 

The  former  class  of  grasses  was  distinguished  by  their  superior 
size,  the  greater  succulency  of  every  part  of  their  structure,  and 
by  their  broad  green  leaves — all  indicating  the  fertile  nature  and 
sheltered  situation  of  the  soil  that  produces  them ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing grasses  are  distinguished  from  these,  by  their  dwarfish 
size,  and  the  wiry  appearance  of  every  part  of  their  structure, 
which  sufficiently  denote  the  poverty  of  their  natural  soil. 

Sheep's-fescue  {Festuca  ovitM),  viviparous-fescue  (Festuca  vhi- 
para),  purple-fescue  {Festuca  rubra),  pubescent-fescue  (Festuca 
dumetorum),  glaucous-fescue  (Festuca  glauca),  wall-fescue  (Festuca 
myurus),  wall-barley  (Hordeum  murinum),  fine-bent  (Agrostis  vul- 
garis),  brown-bent  (Agrostis  canina),  lobed-bent  (Agrostis  lobata), 
rock-bent  (Trichodium  rupestre),  snowybent  (Trichodium  niveum), 
purple-bent  (Trichodium  caninum,  var.  muticum,  which  see  under 
the  head  of  grasses  natural  to  wet  soils),  tufted-leaved  bent 
(Agrostis  fascicularis),  waved  hair-grass  (Aira  Jkxuosa),  feather- 
grass (Stypa  pennata)f  slender  foxtail  (Alopecurus  agrestis),  hairy 
oat-grass  (Avena  pubescens),  blue  melic-grass  (Melica  cctrulea), 
upright  mat-grass  (Nardus  stricta),  blood-coloured  panic-grass 
(Panicum  sanguinale),  green  panic-grass  (Panicum  viride),  barren 
brome-grass  (Bromus  sterilis),  crested  brome-grass  (Bromus  cris- 
tatus),  upright  annual  brome-grass  (Bromus  diandrus),  nodding 
brome-grass  (Bromus  tectorum),  alpine  meadow-grass  (Poa  aU 
pina)  alpine  foxtail  (Alopecurus  alpinus)  blue  moor-grass  (Sesleria 
caruka),  crested  hair-grass  (Aira  cristata),  panicled  cat's-tail  grass 
(Phleum  paniculatum),  refiexed  meadow-grass  (Poa  retrofiexa), 
flat-stalked  meadow-grass  (Poa  ampressa),  upright  flat-stalked 
meadow-grass  (Poa  compressa,  var.  erecta),  meadow-barley*  (Hor- 
deum pratense),  bird's-foot  clover  (Lotus  comicuiaJtus),  larger  bird's- 
foot  clover*  (Lotus  major\  trefoil,  or  nonsuch  (Bledicago  /t^m&ia) ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  Hedysarum  onobrychis  (sainfoin).  The 
following,  belonging  to  this  class  of  grasses,  have  already  been 
brought  under  observation: — Soft  brome-'grass  (Bromus  mollis), 

*  Frequent  on  dry  banks  where  the  subioil  if  a  wet  day. 
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erefeping  soft-gnu»  (Hokus  mciis)^  and  white  or  Dutch  clover 
(IHfMhtm  rqmu). 

Dry,  debated  utuatioDSy  sandy  hei^hs,  and  chalLlaiult»  where 
the  abaiie  grassea  coastitiite  the  principal  natural  herba^,  are 
\mu  capable  of  being  reoderad  fit  for  tb«  produettoa  of  laperior 
gvasses  than  pcai*bog»,  or  waste  lands  tiiat  lie  under  oiicum- 
•taoMes  iavourable  to  ifrigatkNou  The  latter  only  toqioire  fxroper 
draining,  paring  and  b«ming,«Ml  the  application  of  hot  manure, 
as  fime  and  sand,  to  fit  them  for  the  productioR  of  the  best 
grasses,  the  staple  or  constiittttioin  of  such  sdls  being  so  rich  and 
good.  BRt  dry  sandy  soils  require  move  labour  and  expense  to 
bring  tiiem  noar,  in  some  degree,  to  an  equivmlentstate  of  pro- 
ductiveness, which  can  oaly  be  efieded  by  Ae  application  of 
large  quantities  of  clay,  and  by  mixing  it  minutely  3irith  the  soil. 
(Seo  remarks  on  this  subject  at  pp.  124, 126.)  But  though  poor 
hungry  sandy  soils. cannot,  economioaUy,  be  improved  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  fit  them  for  th^  ^pvodoetion  of  the  superior  grasses, 
like  peat-soils,  which  in  their  natun^  or  unimproved  state  are 
even  less  valuable  ithan  the  jpoor  sandy  soils ;  nevertheless,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  from  practice,  to  prove  that  such  aoils  may 
be  converted  to  tillage  for  some  years,  and  returned  again  to  grass 
in  a  highly  improved  state,  yielding  a  produce  of  double  the  value 
of  that  they  originally  afibrded.  I  have  witnessed -improvements 
to  ibis  degree^  on  si^ch  soils,  in  the  farms  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  at  Wobum.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Communica- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  is  a  variety  of  evidence 
to  the  same  efiect.  If  it  should  appear,  however,  from  the  results 
of  the  experiments  here  made  on  the  grasses  natural  to  these 
soils,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages, 
that  the  kinds  of  grasses  employed  in  the  improvements  now 
alluded  to,  were  not  the  best  fitted  for  the  soils  in  question,  it 
will  follow  that  such  improvements  may  be  greatly  extended,  by 
adopting  those  grasses  best  fitted  for  the  soil,  and  that  without 
any  additional  trouble  or  expense. 

FESTUCA  oviaa.    Sheep's  Fei^ue. 

Spee^  character:  Panicle  unilateral,  racther  close;  florets  cj-* 
lindrical,  pointed  or  awned,  smooth  at  the  base  and  at  the 
edges  of  die  inner  valve;  stem  square;  leaives  folded, 
bristle-shaped;  stipula  short  and  obtuse.  Sm.  En^  Fl.  i. 
p.  139. 
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\  O&s.-^  The  awns  appear  to  be  an  uncertain  diaracter  in  ihia 
grass,  as  it  is  frequently  awnless,  and  there  are  varieties  of  it 
having  awns:  in  the  Fesiuca  aoina  hordeifonmt,  before  men- 
.ttoned, .  the  awns  are  of  a  considerable  length ;  but  all  the 
yarietaes  may  be  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  F.  <ltt- 
riuscttla,  glabra^  mbra,  8cc.,  to  which  it  is  nearest  allied,  by 
the  compact  though  simple  appearance  of  the  panicky  wUdli 
more  distinctly  feces  one  way.  Beatdes  the  present  variety, 
(which  is  by  far  the  most  common,)  there  is  an6tber|;.w3lich 
is. also  awnless,  but  distinguished  by  its  superior  height, 
reddish^coloured  cuhns,  brown  panicle,  and  brown-coldured 
anthers.  The  Feetuca,  tenuifolia  much  resembles  this,  but 
.  the  panicle  is  less  crowded,  the  leaves  are  as  long,  or  longer 
than  the  culms,  and  bent,  downm^urds,  while  those  of  the 
present  species  are  shorter,  and  grow  upright.    E.  Bot^  586 ; 

.    Host.  t.  84,  var.  awned ;  Wither.  Arr.  ii.  p.  162. 
.    Native  of  Britain.    Root  fibrous,  perennial.  )     : 

German,  Schaaf'SchvnngeL 

Experimehti.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  tiie  produce,  fhnn  a 

light  sandy  soil  is  — 

Prodqce  per  Acre. 
Ihs.    . 
Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  - 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter  V    76  gr.  \ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  160       3 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter  1  dr.  1  qr. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 
Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre      -  -  6446    0    0 

64  dr.  of  herbage  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter  46  gr.  ^ 
Theproduce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  90       S 

*.  When. cultivated  on  a  heath  soil,  the  produce  was  somewhat 
less  than  the  above,  but  from,  a  rich  sandy  loam,  the  produce 
afibrded  was  greater  than  from  the  light  sandy  soil ;  but,  as  the 
superior  pasture  grasses  thrive  well  on  this  ladt-meniioned  soil, 
and  afibrd  a  produce  superior  to  that  of  the  sheep's-'feacue  on  the 
same  soil,  as  3  to  1,  its  comparative  value  may  be  considered 
only  with  regard  to  its  natural  soil  and  the. grasses  it  produces. 
The  smallness  of  the  produce  renders  it  entirely  unfit  for.  hay, 
and  the  dry  weight  was  in  consequence  not  ascertained. 


6446.  0 

0 

212  n 

0 

3403    2 

0 

66    7 
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LinnsBus  affirms,  that  sheep  have  no  relish  for  hills  and  heaths 
that  are  destitute  of  this  grass.  Gmeliny  in  his  Flora  Siberica, 
informs  ns  likewise,  that  the  Tartars  choose  to  fix  during  the 
summer  where  this  grass  is  in  greatest  plenty,  because  it  affords 
a  most  wholesome  food  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  but  chiefly  sheep. 
Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Agricultural  Essays,  affirms  that  it  is 
capable  of  affording  an  immense  quantity  of  hay.  Mr.  Curtis, 
in  his  Practical  Observations  on  British  Grasses,  has  justly 
combated  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson,  and  records  that  sheepV 
fescue  is  more  fitted  for  the  formation  of  grass-plats ;  but  for 
this  purpose  it  will  not  be  found  to  succeed,  unless  the  soil  is 
nearly  as  dry  and  light  as  that  on  which  it  is  spontaneously 
produced. 

When  its  produce  and  nutritive  powers  are  compared  with 

those  of  the  purple  fescue  {Festnca  rubra),  on  the  same  soil,  its 

inferiority  is  great. 

lbs. 

Festuca  ovina,  as  above,  affords  of  nutritive  matter  from 

three  crops,  per  acre  .  .  -  -    405    0 

Festuca  rubra,  purple  fescue,  affords  of  nutritive  matter — 

dr.  qr. 

From  the  grass  at  flowering  time,  2  0  per  acre  340    5^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe      -      12        -        239    4  V  659    5 

From  that  of  the  latter-math    -      1   2        -  79  125 

The  comparative  degree  of  nourishment  which  the  grass  of  the 
Festuca  rubra  affords  at  the  time  of  ripening  the  seed,  and  the 
Iatter*math,  exceeds  that  of  the  Festuca  ovina  at  the  same  stages 
of  growth,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  14  to  11 ;  and  exceeds  the 
F.  ovina ^  in  regard  to  the  total  produce  of  the  season,  in  the 
proportion  nearly  of  11  to  7. 

From  the  trial  that  has  here  been  detailed,  the  sheep's  fescue 
does  not  prove  to  possess  the  nutritive  powers  generally  ascribed 
to  it.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine  foliage,  which  is  succulent, 
and  may  therefore,  very  probably,  be  better  adapted  to  the  masti- 
cating organs  of  sheep  than  the  larger  grasses,  whose  nutritive 
powers  are  shewn  to  be  greater.  Hence,  on  situations  where  it 
naturally  grows,  and  as  pasture  for  sheep,  it  may  possibly  be 
inferior  to  none  on  the  same  soil  in  the  like  state  of  nature.  It 
flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June^  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the 
last  of  July. 
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FESTUCA  vivipara.    Viviparons  Fescue-^grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  unilateral,  rather  close ;  flodreta  com-^ 
pressedy  keeled,  awnless^  somewhat  downy,  as  well  as  liie 
edges  of  their  inner  yatve  and  the  calyx ;  stem  square ;  leaves 
folded,  bristle-shaped,  smooth.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  140. 
E.  Bot.  1365. 

Obs. — I  have  cultivated  this  grass  on  a  variety  of  soils,  and 
it  has  always  continued  viviparous  on  thdm  all.  I  never 
could  obtain  a  floret  with  either  stamen  or  pistil.  The 
gemma,  or  rudiment  of  the  future  plant  (which  here  ocetipies 
the  place  of  the  germen  of  a  perfect  flower)*,  in  its  fir^l 
stage  appears  like  a  minute  globule  of  water,  visible  only 
with  the  microscope ;  after  the  spike  is  developed  It  grad«^ 
ally  assumes  an  oblong  figure,  becomes  pointed,  and  at  last 
puts  forth  a  single  leaf,  after  the  manner  of  the  perfect  seed 
of  grasses ;  other  leaves  succeed  to  this,  till  the  weigkt  of 
these,  now  a  perfect  plant  of  grass,  except  the  root,  forces  it 
to  fSall  from  the  spike  on  the  ground,  where  it  soon  strikes 
root.  This  is  a  curious  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
nature,  in  the  propagation  of  plants  by  their  seed.  Here  ift 
a  plant,  which  has  every  part  of  a  flower  except  the  two 
essential  parts,  stamens  and  pistils,  for  its  propagation,  and 
for  its  admission  into  this  class  of  the  system  of  Linnaeus. 
Yet  from  this  imperfect  flower  it  produces  perfect  plants. 
A  great  number  of  other  grasses  are  viviparous,  as  Alopecunu 
pratensiSf  Cynosurm  cristatuSf  Poa  alpina,  Phleum^  pratense, 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  See.  8cc.^  but  in  these  the  seed  ia 
first  perfected,  and  merely  vegetates  in  the  husk  from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  as  growing  in  shaded  places,  and  from 
long  continuance  of  moist  warm  weather. 

German,  Schaqf^Schtpmgel. 

Exptrinfents. — At  the  time  of  floweringi  or  when  the  spike 
is  perfectly  developed,  the  produce  from  a  Ught  sandy  soil 

is  — 

Prodnce  per  Acre. 
Ibe. 
Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        6806    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      80  gr.  i 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        200       3 

*  See  Smith's  English  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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Tlie  iatter-math  pi^duce  is  very  little,  lew,  by  one«'faaIl&  than 
timt  of  the  Festuca  (wina:  the  viviparous  heads  fonan  the  chief 
part  of  the  above  weight  of  produce,  the  foliage  being  very  in- 
considerable^ and  ike  culms  small.  The  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  it  contains  is  greater  than  that  afforded  by  an  equal 
weight  of  the  grass  ef  the  Festuca  ovina,  which  appears  to  be 
entirely  owing  to  the  number  and  rudiments  of  young  plants 
contained  in  the  spikes  of  the  Festuca  vhipara.  The  nutritive 
matter  contains  less  sugar^  and  more  bitter  extractive,  than  the 
nutritive  matters  of  the  Festuca  avina,  Festuca  duriuscula,  and 
Festuca  Cambrica. 

This  grass  can  only  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  or  by 
planting  the  young  plants  formed  in  the  ear.  This  might  easily 
be  effected  by  either  means,  were  the  grass  of  sufficient  value  to 
be  cultivated ;  but  from  the  trials  that  have  been  made  of  it  here, 
it  aj^pears  to  have  no  excellence  that  can  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  Agriculturist.    It  is  natural  to  alpine  situations. 

FESTUCA  rubra.    Creeping  Fescue,  Purple  Fescue. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  spreading;  florets  with  long  awns 
ro^  Pieeping.    Flo.  Ger.  329. 

Obs. — ^There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species;  one  with  narrow 
bristle-shaped  root-leaves,  and  the  other  with  broader  leaves. 
It  has  much  affinity  to  the  Festuca  duriuscula,  from  which  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  leaves,  which  are  broader  and  longer ; 
the  branches  of  die  panicle  are  also  longer ;  the  sheaths  of 
the  leaves  are  always  more  or  less  pubescent;  but  the  essen- 
tial and  unerring  distinction  is  the  creeping  root,  which,  in 
the  broader-leaved  variety,  is  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of 
common  couch-grass ;  in  the  smaller-leaved  variety  the  root 
is  less  powerfully  creeping.    The  resemblance  which  exists 
between  the  Festuca  duriuscula,  Festuca  glabra,  Festtica  Cam- 
brica, and  Festuca  rubra,  is  very  great ;  but  the  difference, 
with  regard  to  agricultural  merits  or  value,  is  not  great, 
except  what  arises  from  the  creeping  root  of  the  latter;  the 
distinction  here,  in  this  instance,  is  of  most  ooncem  to  the 
Agriculturist     The  name,    purple  (rubra),  as  applied  to 
denote  such  a  property  of  the  panicle  of  this  grass,  is  cer- 
tainly very  erroneous,  the  other  species,  Festuca  duriuscula, 
having^  this  colour  in  the  panicle  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
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ri|^^  m  common  with,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree  diantiiis 
one;  bat  the  lower  portion  of  culm,,  close  at  the  root,  and 
the  sheaths  of  the  root-leaves  of  the  F.  rubra  have  a  deep 
reddish -brown  colour,  and  the  term  rubra  very  properly 
applies  to  these.  The  awned  variety  of  the  Festuca  ovina 
is  most  deserving  of  the  name  rubra,  as  denoting  such  a 
property  of  the  panicle.  , 

German,  Rother-SchtDingeL 

Native  of  Britain.    Perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

light  sandy  soil  is — 

Produce  per  Acre. 
dr.   qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  15  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  10209    6    6 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -      34    0     7     ^jg  jg    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -     102    0     5 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6860    7    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    12     7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -  5    2^  $ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 
Grass,  16  oz.  The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  36  0  7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  115  0^  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  0  7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  8  0  3 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  crop 

at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  exceeds  that  at  the 

time  of  flowering,  is        -  -  -  -       101     0    0 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the 

time  the  seed  is  ripe,  exceeds  that  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  is  as  4  to  3. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -  3403    2    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      12  79  12    0 

The  above  details  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  creeping 
fescue  has  no  superior  merit  over  those  species  it  resembles  in 
habits  to  compensate  for  the  impoverishing  effects  of  its  creeping 
roots  to  the  soil.  The  first  and  second  years  of  its  growth  from 
seed  the  produce  is  greater  than  is  shewn  in  the  above  statements 
of  its  three-year  old  produce.     After  the  second  year  the  produce 
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dedines  till  the  seventh  or  eighth,  when  it  becomes  so  thin  and 
dimiuotive  as  hardly  to  amount  to  one-sixth  of  the  aboye:  this 
is  the  case  with  creeping  roots  in  general ;  but^  though  they  im- 
poverish thus  the  soil  for  "their  own  maintenance,  nevertheless 
the  fibrous-rooted  species  succeed  well  when  planted  on  the 
ground  so  impoverished  by  the  creeping-roots  of  the  Festuca 
rubra :  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  creeping-roots  consists  almost 
entirely  of  mucilage,  while  the  greater  proportion  of  the  nutritive 
matters  of  the  fibrous  species  (F.  duriuscula,  F,  Cambrica,  and 
F.  giabra)  consists  of  saccharine  and  bitter  extractive  matters* 
'  I  found  this  species,  last  summer,  growing  in  the  sands,  within 
high-watermark,  on  the  coast  near  Skegness ;  the  roots  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  loose  sand,  and  the  culms,  in  some  instances, 
were  nearly  two  feet  high.  Plants  brought  from  these  sands  were 
planted  in  the  grass-garden,  where  they  grew  not  more  luxuri- 
antly, although  planted  in  heath  soil ;  but  the  colour  of  the  foliage 
appeared  more  healthy,  being  of  a  deeper  green  colour. 

Flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  the 
second  week  of  July. 

FESTUCA  dumetorum.    Pubescent  Wood-fescue. 

Specific  character  \  Panicle  branches  pointing  in  many  direc- 
tions; spikelets  pubescent;  leaves  thread-shaped.    Wkher. 
Arr.  ii.  p.  164 ;  Flo.  Dan.  700.  ? 
Ob$.  —  Spikelets  straddling,    some   pointing  upwards,  some 
slanting,  some  nearly  horizontal.     (Wither.)  —  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a  light  glaucous  colour,  the  spikelets  nearly  white 
with  the  numerous  fine  hairs  that  clothe  them.      Culms 
slanting ;  leaves  long,  slender,  and  pointing  downwards.    The 
peculiar  pubescence  of  the  spikelets,  and  the  distorted  figure 
of  the  panicle,  which  remains  unaltered  from  seed,  particularly 
distinguishes  this  species  from  the  hard,  smooth,  Welsh,  and 
creeping  fescues. 
German,  Hartlicker-SchwingeL 
Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial,  slightly  creeping. 
Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  black,  sandy  soil,  incumbent  on  clay,  is  — 

Prociuce  per  Acre, 
dr.     qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre      .  -       10890    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        40    0    >     g^^g    q    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      128    0   5 
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Pro^foot  pv  Aei«« 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

64  dn  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      1    0   >       «m^    a 
The  produce  of  the  spaceVditto  -        4    0   3       '70    2    8 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6445    0    0 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -        9628  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        24    0   ">     g^g  jq    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  .     -        67    Of  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  6670    2    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      ^    2   > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  5     13       223    5    4 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  crop  at 

the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  exceeds  that  at  the  time 

of  flowering,  is —  -  -  -  -        63    2  12 

The  grass,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  contains  more 

nutritive  matter  than  that  at  the  time  of  flowering, 

in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        -      4083  12    0 

64dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      10  63  12  12 

The  grass  of  the  latter-math,  and  that  at  the  time  of  fioweeiog, 
contain  equal  proportions  of  nutritive  matter ;  and  the  grass,  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  superior  to  thete^  in  the  proportion  of  3 
to  2. 

This  grass  is  a  native  of  woods  where  the  soil  is  dry  and 
sandy.  I  found  it  first  in  Aspley  Wood,  in  1810,  wbeoee  the 
annexed  specunen.  From  the  above  details,  a  single  crop  of  this 
species  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Festuca  ovina;  but  it  is  much  later 
in  the  production  of  foliage  in  the  spring ;  and  the  latter-maih,  or 
reproductive  power  of  this  grass,  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Feaiuca  ovina.  It  ripens  a  suffidency  of  seed,  which  vegetates 
freely.  Its  nutritive  powers  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Festuca 
avina,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  From  all  which  it  at  present 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  inferior  kinds  of  grass. 

FJowers  about  the  second  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  second  and  third  week  of  July. 

FESTUCA  glauca.    Glaucous  Fescue-grass. 

Spedfie  characttr:  Panicle  rather  spreading;  spikelets  spear- 
shaped,  awned;  culms  and  leaves  smooth.    Wfaofe  plant 

glaucous. 
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O&i.— Thk  plant  differs  kmnib^FmiucmglemMotUoat  <t.  86) 
m  the  stem,  which  is  round,  smooth,  and  straight*  The  leaves 
are  longer  and  smooth;  die  spikeids  less  spear-diaptd ; 
th6  panicle  is  contracted  before  and  after  flowering^  spikdets 
5-7  flowered ;  awns  short  and  rigid.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  bis  eon* 
meration  of  British  grasses,  mentions  this  as  indigenous ;  and 
on  this  authority  it  is  here  entered,  as  I  never  could  find  it  in 
its  nataral  state.  There  is  a  yariety  of  this  species  with 
subulate  leares,  which  grow  in  dense  tufts ;  every  part  of  Um 
plant  is  smaller  than  the  first  variety,  and  from  a  differenoe  la 
the  shade  of  colour,  may  be  called  var.  glaucescem. 

German,  CrraugruMer^SckwmgeL 

Native  of  Britain.    Boot  perennial,  fibrous* 

Experiments.^'^  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

brown  loam  w — 

PiodHce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -         9528  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        32    0   ^     qqii.    q    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        89    2|  3     ^^^^    ^    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    57 17    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    0   >       ^^  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        10    2   3       440  10    0 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  9528  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32    0   "> 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        89    2|3     ^*^    *    " 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    57 17    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      12)       ^^s    5    4 
The  produce  |^the  space,  ditto         -         6    13 
The  proportion  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the  time 

of  flowering,  is  superior  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed 

is  ripe,  is  as  2  to  1. 
The  produce  of  the  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce  per  acre         -  -        4764    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       1     2  111  10  10 

The  proportional  difference  between  the  flowering  and  seed 
i^ops  of  this  grass  is  direcUy  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Poa  trivi^ 
ali$ ;  and  it  affords  one  out  of  many  proofs  that  might  be  brought 
forward,  of  the  value  of  the  culms  in  grasses  intended  for  hay. 
The  culms  at  the  time  of  flowering  are  of  a  very  succulent  nature ; 
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but  from  that  period  till  the  seed  be  perfected  they  gradually  be« 
come  dry  and  wiry ;  nor  do  the  root-leaves  sensUriy  increase  in 
number  or  in  size,  but  a  total  supension  of  increase  appears 
in  every  pB.Tt  of  the  plant,  the  roots  and  seeds  excepted.  The 
straws  or  ciUms  of  the  Poa  trivialU  are,  on  the  coutrairy,- «t  the 
time  of  flowering,  weak  and  tender;  but  as  they  approach  the  pe- 
riod of  ripening  the  seed  they  become  firm,  though  still  succulent. 
This  economy  in  the  growth  of  the  Poa  trivialis  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  all  the  early  flowering  grasses,  as  they  contain  more  nutritive 
miatter  after  the  time  of  flowering  than  before,  or  at  that  period  of 
growth :  the  latter  flowering  grasses,  vnth  few  exceptions,  afford 
more  nutritive  matter  just  after  flowering  than  when  the  seed 
is  perfected.  Whatever  the^faause  may  be,  it  seems  probable  ihat 
the  weak  influence  which.the  sua  at  that  early  season  of  the  year 
has  upon  these  grasses,  compared  to  that  at  Midsummer,  must  have 
a  sliare  in  the  cause  of  this  difierence  of  nutritive  powers  in  grasses 
at  the  same  stage  of  growth. 

The  Festuca  glauca  is  a  native  of  alpine  situations^  but  thrives 
better  When:  cultivated  on  lower  ground  than  most  other  species 
having  the  same  origin.  Its  merits,  however,  though  they  do  not 
appear  sufficiently  great  to  entitle  it  to  the  first  place  among  the 
superior  grasses  for  light  soils,  yet  its  hardy  nature,  and  property 
of  forming  a  thick  turf,  as  well  as  being  nutritive^  prevent  it  from 
being  rejected  altogether  as  of  no  value. 

Flowers  in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
the  first' ti^eek  of  July. 

Festuca  myurus.    Wall-fescue,  Capon's-tail  Grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle"  drooping,  elongatei^ rather  close; 
florets  tapering,  shorter  than  their  awns,  rough  at  the  top; 
leaves  awl-shaped;  stem  leafy  to  the  very  summit.  Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  143;  Flo.  Ger.;  E.  Bot  1412;  Host.  t.  93; 
Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  139. 

0&.— Root  annual.  The  flowers  have  only  one  stamen,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  species  of  fescue.  It  has  great 
affinity  to  the  Festuca  bromoides.  The  inner  valve  of  the 
blossom  is  fringed  towards  the  top ;  the  awns  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  Festuca  bromoides.  ^ 

German,  Mausesckwanzartiger-Schmngd. 

Native  of  Britain. 
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EsperimatU.  —  At  the  time  of  flowenDg,  the  produce  from  a 
siliceous  sandy  soil  is— 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.    '  lbs. 

GrasS)  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  9628  12    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry    -     -        24    0   7     ^g^g  in    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        67    Of  3  •" 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  is  6670    2    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritiye  matter      12  7       203    5    4 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        6     1   3 

This  grass  is  found  on  walls  and  dry  barren  places.  As  soon  as 
the  seeds  are  ripe  they  fall  out  of  the  husks,  and  vegetate  quickly 
after  without  any  covering  of  earth ;  the  plants  are  of  the  finest 
green  colour^  which  they  retain  during  the  winter.  This  circum- 
stance seems  to  have  led  some  to  suppose  it  a  biennial  or  two-year- 
lived  plant.  The  seeds  being  numerous,  the  young  plants  form  a 
turf  of  the  most  beautiful  dark  green  colour;  in  this  respect  sur- 
passing every  other  grass.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
warm  in  the  spring  for  the  growth  of  grasses  in  general,  this 
property  declines,  and  before  the  period  of  coming  into  flower,  it  is 
invariably  attacked  with  the  rust  disease :  which  renders  its  produce 
of  little  value,  were  it  even  afforded  in  sufficient  quantity  to  induce 
its  propagation. 

The  above  details  shew  the  whole  produce  of  one  year,  which 
is  very  inconsiderable.  The  chief  effort  of  annual  plants  is  to 
perfect  their  seed ;  when  cut  before  the  time  of  flowering,  and  at 
any  time  before  the  seed  be  perfected,  the  roots  push  up  fresh 
shoots,  which  flower  and  perfect  seed  in  a  much  less  space  of  time 
than  the  primary  culms  that  are  previously  taken  away.  If  the 
first  shoots  are  suffered  to  remain,  the  secondary  or  dwarf  shoots 
seldom  appear :  unless  when  a  continuance  of  dry  weather  is  suc- 
ceeded by  much  rain  during  the  time  of  inflorescence,  which  gives 
a  new  impulse  to  the  vegetative  powers.  Hence,  in  attempts  to 
eradicate  these  unprofitable  annual  grasses  from  pastures,  by 
mowing  them  before  they  perfect  their  seed  (to  which  only  they 
owe  their  continuance  of  existence),  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  mowing  should  be  pflen  repeated  during  the  season,  otherwise 
the  intention  will  be  completely  frustrated. 

Itflpwers  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the 
last  of  the  same  month.  Birds  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
seed. 
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aOMDEUMmmimiM.  WaUBMrkyugnM^Waj-beaMt  Mouse 
Barley. 

Specific  character :  Lateral  florets  barren ;  calyx  valves  of  the 
intermediate  one  lanceolate,  fringed.  Sm.  Eqgl.  Fl»  i.  p.  179 ; 
Curtis,  326 ;  E.  Bot  1971 ;  Host,  t  63 ;  Wither.  171 ;  S^ 
grass,  8lc.    Oort  Oram.  Fol.  141. 

0&5. -—Root  fibrouiu  annual,  snpportiBg  a  nomber  of  onlns; 
culm  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  procumbetat 
at  the  ba9e,  afterwards  erect;  spikenitalk  brittle,  flewoa^ 
compressed,  rough  on  the  margin ;  flowers  placed  in  two  rows, 
imbricated,  roundish,  inten^ediate  flower  nearly  sittings 
bisexual ;  lateral  florets  unisexual,  or  neuter.    Flo.  Ger.  404. 

German,  Mauer-Gerste. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre* 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre             -  12251    4  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -      28    0     i 

The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto         -    100    3|  3  43W/  lo  u 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  7963    6  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  affi)rd  of  nutritive  matter    3    0^  > 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      13    2     5  ^'^    ^  ' 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 

Grass,  12  02.    The  produce  per  acre      -           -  8167    8  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -        28    0     1  oupa  \(\  a 

The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto       -        67    0|   j  -*^^  *"  " 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  5308  14  0 

64  dn  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    2    0     1  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -          6    0     3  366    d  IJ 

The  produce  of  this  annual,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  contains 
more  nutritive  matter  than  at  the  time  of  flowering  :  this  is  a  con<^ 
trary  result  to  all  others  of  the  annual  grasses ;  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
ehwfly  owing  to  a  part  of  the  seed  having  been  left  on  the  spikes, 
while  in  all  other  instances,  it  was  separated  from  the  grass  pre- 
vious to  its  being  submitted  to  experiment. 

The  above  details  prove  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  inferior 
grasses  with  respect  to  nutritive  powers.  The  long  awns  with 
which  it  is  armed  must  make  it  dangerous  to  the  moudis  of  horses 
when  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  their  hay.    Fortunately^  it 
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k  imoomBKm  in  pastures,  but  chiefly  confined  to  road-sides,  and 
other  beaten  or  bat rea  places.  I  never  coidd  obsenre  this  grass 
eaten  by  cattle  of  any  description,  not  even  by  the  half-starved 
animals  which  feed  by  road-sides,  where  this  is  often  the  most  pre- 
valent grass.  The  nutritive  matter  consists  chiefly  of  mucilage  and 
extractive  matter  insoluble  after  evaporation :  it  afforded  me  no 
sugar.  However,  Dr.  Withering  says  it  is  eaten  by  sheep  and 
horses,  and  that  it  feeds  the  brown  moth,  Phalctna  granella,  and 
the  barley-fly,  Musca  frit.  Professor  Martyn  observes,  that 
it  is  an  old  notion  that  this  grass  is  barley  degenerated,  and  th^t 
&aller  seriously  combats  this  error ;  but  it  is  surely  too  manifestly 
an  error  to  merit  contradiction. 

It  flowers  about  the  first  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
the  ^ad  of  the  same  month. 

AGROSTIS  vulgaris  mutica.    Common  Bent,  Fine  Bent-grass. 

Agrostis  arenariat  Agrosiis  capillaris,  Hudson.  Agrostis  vulgaris^ 
Withering,  132. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  spreading,  with  divaricated,  capiHaij; 
branches;  calyx  valves  nearly  equal;  stem  erect;  stipula 
abrupt,  very  short.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  91. 

Refer.  1.  Floret  magnified.    2.  Germen  and  StigmAa. 

Ob$. — This  species  has  four  varieties,  according  to  Dr.  Schra- 
der.  The  first  is  distinguidied  by  being  awned  (see  our 
Agrostis  vulgaris  canina,  and  Trichodium  canimtm).  The 
second  by  awnless  and  diseased  flowers  (see  Agrostis  pumila, 
of  Willd.  Spec.  Plant,  i.  p.  371).  The  third  by  its  diseased 
awned  flowers ;  the  awn  in  this  is  jointed  and  bent  before 
it  reaches  the  apex  of  the  blossom  valve.  The  fourth  by 
having  the  flowers  viviparous.    Agrostis  sylvaJtica. 

German,  Gemetner-fVindhalm. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
siliceous  sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.   qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  15  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -      10209    6    0 


4594    3    8 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -      36    0     "> 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -     108    0     3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    5615    2    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter    3  10     ^       <»1   11   Tl 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -        12  15     > 
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Produce  per  Acre. 
.     .  At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -        9628 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -        40    0     > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto      -      112    0     3 
Tlie  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4764 
64  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -         1     2-fo '}       ^^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -         6     If   3 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  4  oz.    The  produce  per  acre         -  -        2722 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      12  63 

A  given  space  of  the  above  sandy  soil,  and  another  of  a  clayey 
loam,  were  sown  with  the  seeds  of  this  grass  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1813.    The  seeds  vegetated,  and  the  produce  was  cut  in  the  month 
of  August  following.    The  seeds  of  the  creeping-rooted  bent 
{Agrostis  alba),  and  of  the  larger  creeping-bent  or  florin  (AgrostU 
stolomfera,  var.  latifoUa),  were  likewise  sown  at  the  same'  time, 
and  treated  under  the  same  circumstances.    The  results  were  as 
follow :  — 

•  oz.  dk-.  qr. 

The  Agrostii  vulgaris,  on  the  siliceous  sandy  soil,  firom  *    -  - 
the  time  of  sowing  till  the  produce  was  cut,  being 
eleven  weeks  and  five  days,  afforded  of  grass        -        I  12    0 
From  the  clayey  loam  it  afforded  of  grass,  in  the  same 
time         -  -  -  -  -  -180 

The  Agrostis  alba,  on  the  siliceous  sandy  soil,  from  the 
time  of  sowing  till  the  produce  was  cut,  being  eleven 
weeks  and  five  days,' afforded  of  grass      -  -500 

From  a  clayey  loam,  it  afforded  of  grass  in  the  same 

time  -  -  ..  -  -580 

The  Agro9ti$  stolonifera,  var.  latifolia,  on  the  siliceous 
sandy  soil,  from  the  time  of  sowing  till  the  produce 
was  taken,  being  eleven  weeks  and  five  days,  afforded 
of  grass    -  -  -  -  -  -640 

From  a  clayey  loam  it  afforded,  in  the  same  time,  of 

grass        -  -  -  -  -  -112    0 

. ,  The  fiorin,  in  this  experiment,  is  less  productive  on  a  clayey  soil 
than  the  creeping-rooted  bent,  and  even  much  less  on  the  clayey 
than  on  the  sandy  soil ;  however,  though  its  progress  be  at 
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first  slower  on  the  dajrey  loam>  yet,  in  tb^  8ec6iMl  year^tbe  pro- 
duce from  the  clayey  loam -was  exactly  triple  the  weight  of  that 
from  the  sandy  soil.  The  fiorin  afforded  the  greatest  produce  on 
the  second  and  third  years;  after  this,  unless  top-dressings  are 
applied,  the  produce  declines.  On  peat  soils,  this  effect  of  the 
fibrous  surface  roots  is  much  less.  The  common  bent  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  bent  grasses;  in  this  respect  it  is  superior 
to  every  other  of  this  family,,  but  inferioir  to  several  of  them  in  the 
qaantity  of  produce  it  affords  and  the  nutritive  matter  it  contains. 
It  is  the  most  common  gra^s  on  natural  sandy  pastures  ;  and  even 
on  more  tenacious  soils,  that  are  elevated  and  exposed,  it  is  fre* 
qaent. 

It  flowers  from  the  third  week  of  June  till  the  second  week  of 
July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  the  beginning  of  August. 

AGROSTJS  vulgaris  camnd.  Awned  Fine  Bent.  (Brown  bent^ 
Wither.  Arr.)    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  Agrostis  vulgaris,  var.  P, 

Agrostis  vulgaris,  var.  1.  (Dr.  Smith) ;  Agrostis  canma  (Wither- 
ing's  Arr.). 

Specific  character :  Calyx  valves  nearly  equal,  blossom  valves 
very  unequal ;  awn  jointed,  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
fixed  just  below  its  middle. 

Ob$, — The  Agrostis  cardna  of  Dr.  Smith  having  only  one  valve 
to  the  corolla,  has  been  by  Schrader  referred  to  the  genus 
trichodium.  As  this  is  a  much  less  common  plant  than  the 
variety  of  Agrostis  vulgaris  before  described,  and  as  it  differs 
so  much  from  that  variety  in  the  properties  which  constitute 
the  Farmer's  distinguishing  characters  of  grasses,  the  name 
canina  is  here  added.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Agrostis 
vulgaris  mutica  by  its  panicle,  which  is  larger  and  less  crowded 
with  florets :  the  culms  are  ascending,  not  so  upright  as  those 
of  the  mutica :  indeed,  by  this  last  distinction  it  is  known  at 
first  sight  from  the  other.  The  awns,  which  are  knee-bent 
also,  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  The  vulgaris  mutica  is  more 
common  to  sandy  soils ;  the  v.  canina  to  clayey  soils ;  and  is 
therefore  introduced  here  for  the  convenience  of  comparison. 
There  is  another  variety  of  this  grass  without  awns,  distin- 
guished from  the  A.  v^ulgaris  by  its  ascending  straws  and 
meagre  wide-spreading  panicle,  but  which  is  still  less  common. 
Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  147.  Agrostis  canina.  German,  Gemeines 
•     Straussgrass. 
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If  a(tiv<e  of  Britain.    Root  fibrous,  pereimial. 
Experiments.  —  At  die  time  die  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  loam  is -^ 

Produce  per  Acre, 

dr*    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  9  oz.    Tke  produce  per  acre       *           •  6136  iO    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  84  0  7  2603  6  4 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         *        61    Of  > 

The  weight  lost  l9y  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3682  3  12 
64dnof  grass  affbrd  of  ttutritiye  matter      2    2^ 

ITie  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -          6    2J  5  239    4    » 

Of  the  awnless  variety  (J.  v.  canina,  var.  mutica), 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  21  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        14293    2    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        24    0  i 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      100    3^5     ^"^^^  *^    " 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  10005  3  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  13)  ^qq  tq  3 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  9    0|  3 

'  The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  in  which  Ihe  produce  of  one  acre 
of  the  awnless  variety  of  Jgrostis  vulgaris  canina  exceeds  ihat  of 
the  awned  variety  is  161 .8. 

Those  results  go  to  prove,  that  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Agrostis  vulgarise  exceed  those  of  ihe^Agrostis  vulgaris  canina  nearly 
as  2  to  1 .  The  crop  of  the  aindess  variety  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
awned,  but  is  much  less  nutritive,  being  a^  10  to  7  :  the  spring  and 
autumn  produce  is  likewise  superior.  Neither  of  these  varieties 
appears  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  Parmer.  The  rust  attacks  the 
cuhns  and  leaves  of  both  varieties,  which  gives  the  plants  a  dirty 
brown  appearance  ;  the  Agrostis  vulgaris  is  always  free  from  this 
disease.  As  this  family  of  grasses  has  been  held  in  Utde  esteem 
by  Farmers,  principally  on  account  of  their  lateness  of  fiowering;~ 
it  may  be  of  use  to  bring  them  into  one  view,  in  the  order  of  their 
eariy  produce  of  herbage  in  the  spring. 


Agre9$is  vulgaris  mutica  (common  bent) 

J.  falustris  (marsh  bent) 

A.  stolonifera,  var.  latifolia  (fiorin) 


The  apparent 

Nutr. 

difiference  of  Time. 

Powers. 

dr.    qr. 

middle  of  April 

1    21 

one  week  later 

2     3 

ditto    - 

3     2 
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The  apparent         Natr; 
difference  of  time.      Powers, 
dr.    gr. 

one  week  later     3    0 
2    6 


2    0 


ditto 

dr.  gr. 
2     6 
dr.  qr. 

ditto 

1     2 

ditto 

1     3 

- 

2     0 

three  weeks  later  3    0 

ditto            •        3    0 

-        2    0 

-20 

ditto           -        2    0 

Agrostii  stolonifera,  var.  angustifoUal 

(smaller-IeaTed)  -  -       5 

A.  stohnifera,  var.  aristata  (awned  var«  1 

of  creeping  bent)         -  -        5 

A,  itolomfera,    var.  syhatica  (wood) 

creeping  bent)  -  -        5 

A.  alba  (creeping-rooted  bent)  - 

A.  stricta  (upright  bent,  Trichodiuml 

rupestre)  -  -  -        5 

A.  vulgaris  canina  (brown  bent) 
A.  nivta   (snowy   bent,    Trichodiuml 

canitmm,  var.  nivea)      -  -       5 

J.  lobata  (lobed  bent-grass) 
A.  repens  (black  couch  bent-grass) 
A.  Mexicana  (Mexican  bent-grass) 
ii.  fascicularis  (bundled-leaved  bent)  - 
A.  lateriflora  (branching  bent-grass) 

The  brown  bent  flowers  in  the  second 
and  ripens  the  seed  in  the  end  of  August. 

AGROSTIS  lobata.  Lobed  Bent,  Sea-side  Bent. 
Specific  character:  Panicle  spike-like,  densely  crowded  trith 
florets ;  calyx  valves  equal,  acuminate,  outer  serrulated  from 
the  keel  upwards,  inner  valve  only  towards  the  top,  very 
unequal,  egg-shaped. 
Ob$.  —  Stems  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  it  grows  in ;  inner  valve  of  the  blossom 
one  half  the  size  of  the  outer ;  leaves  flat,  those  of  the  culm 
very  rough;  cuhns  smooth,  ascending;  sheath-scale  broad, 
divided  at  top :  the  whole  plant  of  a  light  gremi  colour. 
I  can  find  no  other  account  of  this  grass  but  the  following :  *— 
"  Finding  this  maritime  species  (arenaria),  noticed  originaUy 
by  us  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  not  confined  to  sandy  soils, 
we  have  changed  the  name  to  that  of  lobata;  the  panicle  being 
more  obviously  divided  into  lobes  than  any  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, it  comes  near  to  alba.  Curtis,  Obser.**  In  the  form  of 
the  panicle  it  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  lesser-leaved 

T 


and  third  weeks  of  July, 
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variety  of  creeping  bent,  but  the  plant  is  not  in  the  least 

stoloniferous.* 
Native  of  Britain.     Root  perennial,  fibrous. 
Experiments,  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

siliceous  sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -      40    0   ">  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      80    0   3 

The  weight  lost  bytheproduce  of  one  acre  in  drying    3403    2    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    0   ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  7    2   3       319    0  11 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is—* 
Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6126  10    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        35    0   7     2679  15    r 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        63    0   3 
The  weightiest  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3445  10  10 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    0^       ng?    2    3 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -  6    3    3 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leav- 
ing the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is  -  -  31  14  8 
The  general  appearance  of  this  plant  indicates  the  inferior  com- 
parative value  manifested  in  the  above  details.  It  appears,  accor- 
ding to  the  information  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Curtis,  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  sea-coasts.  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  a  wild 
state.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  Agriculturist. 
Probably,  however,  in  such  places  as  are  exposed  to  the  spray  of 
the  ocean,  it  may  succeed  better,  and  afford  a  greater  produce ;  its 
nutritive  powers  are  far  from  being  very  inconsiderable.  It  ripens 
an  abundance  of  seed  which  vegetates  freely.  In  the  figure  and 
disposition  of  the  florets  and  panicle  it  seems  to  connect  the  A.  ver- 
tidllata,  A.  stolonifera,  var.  angustifolia,  and  A.  alba,  in  a  series. 
.  It  flowers  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
the  end  of  the  same  month. 

AGROSTIS  stricta.    Rock  Bent,  Upright  Bent. 
IVichodium  rupestre.    (Schrader.) 
Specific  character:  Panicle  branches  subdivided,  roughish ;  calyx 

*  Since  this  sheet  was  sent  to  the  press^  Mr.  Taunton  informs  me,  the  AgroUu 
lobata  grows  wild  on  a  stiff  wet  clayey  loam,  part  of  the  London  blue  clay,  in  the 
parisli  of  Cuddington,  near  Epsom,  Surrey. 
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valves  acuminate ;  blossom  one  valve,  awned ;  awn  fixed  a 
little  above  the  base. 

Obs.  —  This  species  of  bent  is  distinguished  from  the  JgrostU 
vulgaris  mutica,  find  Agrostis  vulgaris  canina,  to  which  in  habit 
it  approaches^  by  the  corolla  or  blossom  being  but  of  one  valve ; 
from  the  Jgrostis  nivea,  vel  Trichodium  niveum^  by  the  erect 
disposition  of  the  stem,  and  the  awn  which  is  fixed  but  a  little 
above  the  base  of  the  valve :  the  valve  has  likewise  two  short 
awn-like  points,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
valve.  The  panicle  is  also  less  divided,  more  spear-sbaped, 
and  the  calyx  is  acuminated.  Whole  plant  of  a  fine  deep 
.  green  colour,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  at  first  sight  from 
every  other  species  of  bent-grass.  The  culm  of  this  species 
of  Agrostis  is  perfectly  upright  from  the  root,  and  not  in  the 
least  decumbent  or  ascending  in  any  part. 

German,  Feken-Straussgrass, 

Native  of  Britain  ?    Root  fibrous,  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
bog  soil  is  — 


Produce  per  Acre. 

dr. 

qr. 

lbs. 

- 

9528  12    0 

40 
112 

0 
0 

1     4764    6    0 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    4764    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     1     2^  i 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -  5     1|    3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  11  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  7486  14     0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        29    0     7     2713  15  14 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -        63    3^   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying     4772  14    2 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       1     2     >       175    7    9 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  4    0^  3 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  4  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -    2722    8    0 

.64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     12      -        63  1215 
•The  wetghtof  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leav- 
ing the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is         -  -        75    8    6 

As  it  YtiVL  be  found  a  vain  attempt  to  cultivate  or  maintain 
grasses  on. soils  of. a  nature  opposite  to  those  which  naturally 
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produce  them«  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  ascertaining  the 
comparative  value  of  a  grass,  that  its  merits  and  properties  be 
compared  with  those  of  such  others  only  as  affect  a  similar  soil. 
If  we  compare  the  Agrostis  vulgaris  with  this  species,  it  will  be 
found  superior  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  5  to  3. 

The  AgrostU  vulgaris  (common  bent),  affords  in  one  season, 

per  acre  — 

lbs.  lbs. 

Grass,  at  the  time  of  Bowering       -  10209^    y^^^    g^    ^^ 

Latter-math  grass        -  -    2722) 

The  rock  bent-grass,  as  above,  affords  in  one  season,  a  pro- 
duce of— 
Grass,  at  the  time  of  flowering     -    9628>^j^  ^^  ^. 

Or,  hay  -  -  -    47MV  :.,.,,     \314 

¥  L  *!.  0*700 1'*^^^*^®  matter) 

Latter-math  grass  -  -    2722^ 

This  species  being  therefore  inferior  to  the  common  bent  in 
most  points,  its  value  to  the  Agriculturist  can  be  but  little.  The 
only  property  that  renders  it  worthy  of  notice  is,  the  small  degree 
in  which  it  impoverishes  the  soil :  when  cultivated  on  a  poor,  sili- 
ceous, sandy  soil,  the  produce,  though  inferior  to  the  above,  con- 
tinued for  six  years  without  diminishing  in  the  yearly  quantity, 
and  without  any  manure  whatever  being  applied :  a  circumstance 
which  was  not  manifested  in  any  other  species  of  grass. 

AGROSTIS  mvea.    Snowy  Bent,  Straw-coloured  Bent-grass. 

Tricho^m  caninum,  var.  stramineis  arista  calicem  vix  excede^e. 
(Schrader.) 

Specific  character:  Panicle  branches  subdivided,  diverging, 
flexuose;  calyx  acute;  corolla  1-valved,  valve  awned,  awn 
longer  than  the  valve,  protruding  from  the  back,  fixed  a 
Kttle  below  the  middle. 

Obs. — ^This  grass  is  evidently  nearly  allied  to  the  Agrostis  camna 
of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  90.) ;  the  awn  is  shorter, 
branches  of  the  panicle  almost  smooth,  culm  more  ascend- 
ing. The  whole  plant,  except  the  panicle  when  in  flower 
and  seed,  of  a  light  straw  colour.  The  branches  are  numt- 
rous,  and  when  in  flower  the  panicle  assumes  that  appear- 
ance which  it  would  have  after  a  shower  of  snow,  being  thea 
ahoQost  white.  The  above  characters  have  remained  constant 
after  the  third  time  raised  from  seed  on  diffisrent  soib,  (t. «.) 
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on  a  light  diliceoiis  soil  in  Aspley  Wood,  where  the  trees 
had  been  thinned ;  on  a  heath  soil,  and  on  a  clayey  loam. 

German,  var.  Gemeines  stratissgrai. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  soil,  incumbent  on  clay,  is  — 

Prodoee  per  Acre, 
dr.   qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6126  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        34    0   | 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        61    OJi 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying     3622    3  12 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    2   7       ooq     a     q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  6    2)  5 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce  per  acre         -  -        4764    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        22    0   7     jgiQ    q     a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        30    3^  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3454    3    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     2    0   7       1,40  i^    o 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -        3    OJi        l*^  14    3 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  3  oz.    The  produce  per  acre         -  -        2041  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       12  47  13    0 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving 

the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is      -  -  -    00    6    5 

The  seeds  of  this  grass,  when  sown  on  a  heath  soil,  and  on  a 
<rtayey  loam  of  equal  space,  afforded  of  grass,  from  the  time  they 
were  sown.  May  10,  till  the  time  the  produce  was  collected,  on 
the  20th  of  August  following — 

Heath  soil,  produce  of  grass         -  -    2  oz. 

Clayey  loam,  produce  of  grass      -  -*     1 

On  comparing  the  properties  of  this  grass  with  those  of  the 
common  bent  (Jgrosiis  vulgaris),  it  will  be  found  inferior  in  the 
proportion  nearly  of  6  to  3.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  scarce  grass : 
I  have  only  se^n  it  twice  in  a  wild  state,  and  then  but  in  very 
small  quantities.  It  grows  on  the  east  side  of  Aspley  Wood,  and 
by  the  side  of  a  field  near  Wavendon. 

From  theses  facts  and  observations,  the  snowy-bent  will  appear 
to  be  unfit  for  the  putposes  of  the  Agriculturist.  It  is  apparently 
too  scarce  a  plant  to  be  at  all  fbrmidable  as  a  weed 
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It  flowers  about  the  second  week  of  August^  and  ripens  the 
seed  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

AGROSTIS  canina  fascicularis.  Bundle-leaved  Bent,  Tufted 
Bent. 

Variety  with  the  leaves  in  dense  bundles,  and  culms  striking 
root  at  the  joints. 

Obs.  —  The  obscurities  in  the  genus  Agrostis  have  been  cleared 
away  in  the  English  Flora,  where  this  grass  is  made  a  variety 
of  Agrostis  canina.  It  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Curtis's  enumera- 
tion of  British  grasses,  but  without  any  specific  description* 
It  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  A,  capiliaris  of  Hudson.  The 
leaves  are  more  obviously  collected  into  bundles  than  in  any 
other  species  of  bent.  It  seldom  rises  to  more  than  five 
inches  in  height:  the  leaves  of  a  smaller  variety  are  finer 
than  those  of  most  other  species  of  bent,  and  it  has  received 
the  name  of  tenuifolia.  The  shoots  strike  root  at  the  joints 
in  moist  situations ;  in  this  it  resembles  the  Agrostis  stoloni^ 
fera.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  156.    Agrostis  fascicularis. 

German,  var.  Gemeiner-Windltalm. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  4  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        2722    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        20    0    ^       «ftn  in 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -         16    0   3       o80  10    0 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  2041  14    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter      2 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  2 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  6  oz.     The  produce  per  acre  -        -    4083  12    0 

8a  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        ^^    ^   ^     i/ioo     a    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        33    2|3         ^    ^    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  2654    7     0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    3   1 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto         -  6    2J  J       239    4    0 

The  produce  of  the  latter-math  is  only  2  oz.;  a  quantity  so 
trifling,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  notice. 

In  old  pastures,  on  light  soils,  this  bent  may  be  readily  distm- 
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guished  ia  the  autumn  by  its  shoots,  which  are  furnished  with 
leaves  in  tufts  or  bundles^  that  generally  run  along  on  the  surface 
of  the  rest  of  the  herbage,  and  is  occasioned,  apparently,  by  the 
cattle,  which  eat  the  other  herbage,  and  leave  the  scattered  shoots 
of  the  tufted-leaved  bent  untouched.  It  is  a  very  common  grass 
on  poor,  light,  but  moist  soils,  incumbent  on  clay,  that  have  long 
been  under  pasture.  This  and  the  woolly  soft-grass,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  are  termed  winter-fog. 

From  the  above  details  it  will  appear  to  be  the  least  valuable 
of  the  bent-grasses  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  cultivation 
of  a  grass  of  this  value  is  out  of  the  question ;  the  point  of  most 
importance  to  be  ascertained  respecting  it  is,  how  to  remove  it 
from  the  soil,  and  to  substitute  more  valuable  grasses  in  its  place^ 
I  have  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  coal-ashes  as  a  top- 
dressing,  when  spread  on  the  pasture  in  sufficient  quantity ;  they 
appear  to  act  in  the  manner  of  a  surface-drain,  by  preventing 
the  water  from  stagnating  or  remaining  too  long  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  during  wet  weather  in  the  end  of  autumn,  during 
winter,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  which  the  retentive 
subsoil  causes ;  a  circumstance  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
this  grass,  but  highly  injurious  to  the  superior  grasses.  The 
ashes  thus  favouring  the  growth  of  the  superior  grasses,  and  the 
pasture  being  in  consequence  closely  cropped  by  the  cattle,  which 
now  find  the  pasture  more  palatable,  the  tufted  bent  disappears; 
it  will,  however,  be  found  by  no  means  destroyed,  but  only  checked 
in  its  growth.  A  few  turfs  being  taken  from  a  sward  thus  treated, 
where  the  bent  had  disappeared  in  the  manner  now  described, 
were  placed  under  circumstances  similar  to  their  former  state,  and 
lefl  uncropped  till  autumn,  at  which  time  the  tufted  bent  re- 
appeared in  all  its  former  vigour  and  abundance. 

Flowers  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  August,  and  ripens 
the  seed  in  the  end  of  the  same  month. 

AIUA  Jlexuosa.      Zig-zag  Hair-grass,    Wavy  Mountain  Hair- 
grass.  *  i 

Specific  Icharacter:  Panicle  spreading,  triple-forked,  with  wavy 

branches ;  florets  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  acute ;  awn 

from  the  middle  of  the  outer  valve,  longer  than  the  calyx, 

twisted ;  leaves  bristle-shaped*    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  104. 

Refer.  1.  Floret  magnified.    2.  Germen,  Stigmas,  and  Nectary, 

Obs.  —  The  culms  and  leaves  grow  in  dense  tufts;  the  panicle;^ 
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before  the  time  of  floweriDg,  is  of  a  fine  glossy  purple  coloor ; 

the  blossom  is  woolly  at  the  base ;  awn  knee-bent,  half  as 

long  as  the  blossom;  calyx  generally  2-flowered,  rarely  3; 

the  inferior  floret  sitting.     Flo.  Ger.  257;  Wither.  Arr.; 

E.  Bot.  1463;  Host.  t.  42;  Flo.  Dan.  240.;  Hort.  Oram. 

Fol.  167. 
German,  Geschlangelte^Schmiekn. 
Native  of  Britain.    Root  fibrons,  perennial. 
Experimenis,  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

heath  soil  incumbent  on  clay  is— 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -      10209    6    0 

80  dr.  ofgrass  weigh,  when  dry       -  ^^    ^   1     -iqift    n  lo 

The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto       -  78    0   3     ^^^^    "  ^^ 

The  weightiest  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6891     6    4 
64dr.  ofgrass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter       2    0   *> 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto        -  723       319    Oil 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        9528  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -      30    0   ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      84    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    5956     8    0 
64  dr.  ofgrass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0   i 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -      7    0   3       297  12    6 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  4  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     -  -  2722    8    0 

64  dr.  ofgrass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter      13  74    7    0 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving 

the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is      -  -  -    21     4    6 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, exceeds  that  of  the  latter-math,  is  as  8  to  7. 

Two  spaces  of  a  heath  soil  and  a  clayey  loam  were  sown  with 
the  seed*  of  this  grass  on  the  20th  of  May,  1812 ;  the  seed  vege- 
tated well,  and  the  produce  was  collected  in  the  month  of  August 
following.    It  consisted  of — 

Grains. 
From  the  heath  soil,  grass  4  oz.,  which  afforded  of  nutritive 

matter  -  -  •  -  •  -    60 

From  the  clayey  loam,  grass  2  oz.,  vrUch,  in  proportion, 
afforded  of  nntritive  matter       »  *  •  -    66 
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From  whieh  it  appears,  that  the  produce  of  this  grass^  on  a 
heath  soil,  is  superior  to  that  on  a  clayey  loam,  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1.  An  instance  was  brought  forward  under  the  subject 
of  Agrottii  camna,  where  the  Agrostis  stolontfera  produced,  the 
first  year  of  sowing,  one-third  less  of  grass  on  a  clayey  soil  than 
on  a  sandy  soil ;  but  in  succeeding  years,  the  produce  from  the 
clayey  loam  tripled  that  from  the  sandy  soiL  With  the  zig-zag 
hair-grass  the  case  is  directly  the  revetse,  for  the  produce  of  the 
clayey  soil  diminishes  yearly,  till  the  grass  at  length  disappears 
altogether.  I  mention  this  merely  to  shew  the  danger  of  drawing 
hasty  cofnchisioQs  from  the  experience  of  one  or  two  seasons 
only. 

The  Aira  Jkxnota  is  much  more  productive  on  its  natural  soil 
than  the  Rstuoa  xmna ;  but  H  requires  a  deeper  soil,  though  not  a 
richer.  The  FeHum  croina  is  more  common  among  heath  (JBrtoti 
mlg(gru\  the  Jirajlexuosa  ataiong  furse  {Viex  Europaus),  thougll 
both  grasses  frequently  grow  intermixed  on  the  same  soil.  T6 
those  who  attempt  the  improvement  of  such  soil?  in  a  secondary 
manner  only,  this  species  of  hair-grass  appears  to  be  the  best  of 
those  grasses  natural  to  the  soils  in  question,  and  may  fonh  a 
principal  part  of  a  mi^are  of  seeds  libt  that  purpose  of  iiii^prove- 
ment. 

Flowers  in  the  first  we^  of  July.    Seed  ripens  in  August. 

POA  cenisia.    Soft  Meadow-grass* 

Spec^  characier:  Panicle  difiuse,  nodding;  spikelets  oblong 
5-7-flowered;  florete  connected  at  the  base  by  a  villus; 
sheath-scale  short ;  root  fibrous.    Flo.  Ger.  422. 

Ob$. — This  grass  holds  a  place  between  the  Poa  laxa  and  Poa 
alpina.  It  difiers  firotn  die  first,  to  vrhich  it  is  nearest  alhed, 
in  the  culms  being  twice  the  hei^t,  and  roundish  towards 
Ihe  top^  sheath-scale  short;  panicle  difibse,  but  always 
contracted  before  and  after  flowering ;  spikelets  birger,  ob- 
long 6-7-flow^red.  From  the  Poa  4tlpima  it  difiers  abo  as 
above,  but  chiefly  in  the  panicle,  wht^k  is  nodding,  vp&elets 
oblong,  and  florets  free. 

German^  €eiiistfc^«Jittpai|gfaik 

Native  of  Germany.  Root  perennial.  Flo.  Oer. ;  Bofct.  3, 
p.  11, 1 16. 

ExpmmentM. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
kandyloamis-— 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.     qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  is  -  6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        22    0   i 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        44    0   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying      4934    8    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritiTe  matter      2     1    *> 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  6    2i5       ^^    ^    * 

This  is  an  alpine  species  of  grass,  and  attains  to  a  greater  size 
than  most  others  of  the  same  class ;  but  it  is  a  natire  of  the  Alps 
of  the  fertile  duchy  of  Carinthia,  in  Germany.  It  is  rather  late  in 
the  produce  of  foliage  in  the  spring,  and  does  not  afford  much  after- 
grass. Its  nutritive  powers,  as  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  nutri- 
tire  matter  it  contains,  is  not  superior  to  several  other  grasses  that 
€ifford  a  greater  abundance  of  herbage  throughout  the  season.  It 
produces  flowers  about  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July,  and 
SQeds  in  the  second  week  of  August. 

STIPA  pennata.    Long-awned  Feather-grass. 

Generic  character:  Calyx  2-valved,  1-flowered;  corolla  outer 
valve  ending  in  an  awn ;  awn  joined  at  the  base. 

Specijic  character:  Awns  woolly.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  161. 

Obs.  —  Awns  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long  or  more,  set  with 
very  fine,  soft,  white,  pellucid  hairs.  In  Ray's  Synopsis, 
p.  393,  this  elegant  grass  is  said  to  have  been  found  by 
Dr.  Richardson  and  Thomas  Lawson,  on  the  limestone  rocks 
hanging  over  a  little  valley  called  Longsdale,  about  six  miles 
north  of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland.  Hudson  gives  no  other 
place  of  growth ;  but  in  the  second  edition  of  Withering's 
Botanical  Arrangement  of  British  plants,  Mr.  Alderson  is 
said  to  have  found  it  near  Kendal.  Mr.  Gough,  who  lives 
near  Kendal,  informs  Dr.  Withering,  that  he  never  could  find 
,  nor  hear  of  its  being  found  by  any  person  except  the  two  first- 
mentioned  gentlemen ;  there  is  therefore  reason  to  fear  that  it 
may  ,be  exterminated.    (Wither.  Arr.) 

German,  Fedriges-Pfrtemengras. 

Experiments. —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

heath  soil  is  >— 

Produce  per  Acre, 
lbs. 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        9528  12    0 
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Produce  per  Acre, 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        29    0   7  g^g^    o  12 
The  produce  of  the  space^  ditto         -        81     0|^  5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  6074    9    4 

64dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    3')  aqq    «    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -          9    2jJ  3 

This  produce  was  taken  from  a  heath  soil  that  had  been  planted 
with  the  grass ;  for  I  never  could  obtain  plants  from  the  seed  of 
this  grass  when  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  on  soils  in  open  situa- 
tions. In  pots  and  favourable  situations  the  seeds  vegetated  very 
well ;  it  may  probably  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  this  kind  in 
the  seed  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  this  country. 
Schrader,  in  his  Flora  Germanica,  and  Host,  in  his  Gramina 
Austriacorum,  inform  us,  that  the  Stipa  pemuita  grows  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  on  alpine  or  dry  sandy  places  that  are 
much  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Though,  so  far  as  the  above  experiments  prove,  it  cannot  be 
propagated  by  the  seed  on  a  large  scale,  yet  by  parting  the  roots 
it  may  soon  be  propagated  to  any  extent;  but  its  agricultural 
merits  appear  to  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to  rank  it  with  the  inferior 
grasses.  The  beautiful  feather-like  awns  which  terminate  the 
larger  valves  of  the  blossom,  and  which  adhere  to  the  seed,  serving 
as  a  sail  to  waft  it  from  rock  to  rock,  have  procured  it  a  place  in 
the  flower-gardens  of  the  curious,  and  serve  to  distinguish  it  at 
once  from  all  other  grasses.  Johnson,  the  editor  of  Gerarde's 
Herbal,  says  it  was  nourished  for  its  beauty  in  sundry  of  our 
English  gardens;  and  that  it  was  worn  by  sundry  ladies  aiid  gentle- 
women instead  of  a  feather,  which  it  admirably  resembles,  8cc. 

It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

ALOPECURUS  agrestis.    Slender  Fox-tail-grass. 
Alopecurus  myosuroides.    Curt.  Lond. 

Specific  character:  Culm  erect,  rougbish ;  spike  racemose,  nearly 
simple,  tapering;  calyx  glumes  almost  naked,  combined  at 
the  base,  dilated  at  the  keel.  ,Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  180. — 
Refer  1.  Calyx  glumes  magnified.  2.  Corolla.  3.  The,  same 
magnified,  shewing  the  awn.  4.  Germen  and  Styles. 
.   0&«r — This  annual  specpes  of  foxr.tMlTgress  isdi^tip^ishod 
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flrom  the  perennial  meadow  fox-tail  {Ahpecuru$  praiemit)  by 
tbe  total  want  of  woolly  hairs  on  the  sipke,  so  conspicuous  in 
that  of  the  A.  pratenm.    The  husks  of  the  calyx  are  united 
at  the  bottom  and  half-way  up,  which  is  a  strong  character  of 
distinction.    The  culms  are  ascending  at  the  base,  afterwards 
erect.    SjHke-like  panicle,  round,  acute-pointed,  from  two  to 
four  inches  long,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  of  a 
lead  colour.    Curt.  Lond. ;  E.  Bot.  848 ;  Host.  3^  p.  9, 1. 12^ 
Wither.  Arr. 
Oenaan,  Acker^Fuchischwanz. 
Native  of  Britain.    Root  annual,  fibrous. 
ExpirimentM.  -—  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
sandy  loam  is  «^ 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.     qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     -  -  8167    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        31     0   7     315414    g 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        74     1^  3 
The  weight  lost  bv  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6002    9    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      1    3   >       223    6    4 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  6     1   3 

The  above  details  shew  this  grass  to  be  one  of  the  most  inferior 
species.  The  herbage  it  produces  is  comparatively  of  no  value 
whatever.  It  appears  to  be  left  untouched  by  every  description 
of  cattle.  The  seed  is  produced  in  considerable  abundance,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  smaller  birds  as  well  as  by  pheasants  and  partridges. 
The  Rev.  G.  Swayne  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  troublesome  weed 
in  many  places  among  wheat,  and  execrated  by  Farmers  under  the 
name  of  black  bent.  I  have  always  found  it  prevalent  in  poor  soils, 
particularly  such  as  had  been  exhausted  by  avaricious  cropping. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  extirpate  it  when  once  in  possession  of  the 
soil,  for  it  sends  forth  flowering  culms  during  tbe  wb<^  summer 
and  autumn,  till  frost  arrests  it ;  so  that  it  can  bear  to  be  repeatedly 
cut  down  in  one  season,  without  dtrffering  essentiaHy  hf  the  pro- 
eeM.  Indeed  it  will  be  found  a  vain  and  unprofitable  labour  to 
«tteaipl  die  removal  of  this  grass  by  any  other  aoeaiifl  tlian  the 
opposite  of  tkat  whieh  gave  tt  possession  of  the  soil ;  which 
is  j«^cious  cropping.  • 

To  return  land,  in  tilbstate,  to  gftt*,  ih  the  bofie  of  overcoming 
this  iuft{HrdfttiiUe  fhxA,  will  be  found  of  litfltt  avail :  1  have  wit- 
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nesfied  this  practice ;  and  the  slender  fox-tail,  instead  of  disap- 
pearing in  these  instances,  re-appeared  with  the  scanty  herbage^ 
and  in  greater  health  and  abundance.  The  soil  mast  first  be  got 
into  good  heart  ^y  very  moderate  and  judicious  cropping,  which 
includes  the  proper  application  of  manure,  a  skilful  rotation  of 
crops,  and  the  most  pointed  attention  to  the  destruction  of  weeds ; 
which  last  can  only  be  effected,  in  this  sense,  by  adopting  the  drill 
or  row  culture  for  the  crops.  After  this,  the  land  may  be  returned 
to  grass  for  several  years  with  eyery  prospect  of  success. 

It  flowers  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  successively  till 
October. 

AVENA  pubetcens.    Downy  Oat-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  spreading  eqtially  on  every  side; 
calyx  3-flowered,  shorter  than  the  florets;  leaves  flat,  downy. 
lig.  1.  Calyx.    2.  Florets.    3.  Floret. 

Obs. — Root  fibrous,  inclining  to  stoloniferous ;  culms  nume- 
rous, erect,  roundish,  striated,  smooth,  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot,  and  two  feet  high,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  shelter ;  leaves  flat  and  rough  on  the  margin,  the  other 
parts  soft,  with  downy  hairs;  florets  purplish  and  silvery 
white ;  corolla  bearded  at  the  base,  larger  valve  with  an  awn 
fixed  at  the  middle,  at  first  straight,  afterwards  jointed  and 
bent  back,  longer  than  the  valve.  E.  Bot.  1640;  Flo* 
Ger.  382 ;  Host.  2,  t.  40 ;  Flo.  Dan.  1. 1203  ;  Wither.  Arr. 

Grennan,  Kurzhaariger-Haper. 

Native  of  Britain.    Perennial. 

Experiments.—  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acr«. 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  23  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        16664    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -      30    0   i^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -     138    0  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  9783  16  12 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  1^7  ofig  14  g 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  8    2}  5 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        -        6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        16    0   7     -^ 
The  produce  of  die  space,  ditto        -       32    0  > 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

The  weight  lost  by  the  prodace  of  one  acre  in  drying  5445  0  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  Oi  oioii  o 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  5    0   5 

The  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering  is  therefore  superior 
to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  in  the  proportion 
nearly  of  6  to  3. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -  6806    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0  212  112 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass  of  the  latter-math  is 
inferior  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  4  to  3.  The  grass 
of  the  latter-math,  and  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  are 
of  equal  proportional  value. 

The  downy  hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  this 
grass  when  growing  on  poor,  dry,  or  chalky  soils,  almost  disappear 
when  cultivated  on  richer  soils.  It  has  properties  which  recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  the  Agriculturist,  being  hardy,  and  a 
small  impoverisher  of  the  soil ;  the  reproductive  power  is  also  con- 
siderable, though  the  foliage  does  not  attain  to  a  great  length  if 
led  growing.  Like  the  Poa  pratensis^  it  seldom  or  never  sends 
forth  any  flowering  culms  after  the  first  are  cropped,  which  is  a 
property  of  some  value  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  pasture  on 
dry  soils,  which  are  sooner  impoverished  by  the  growth  of  plants 
than  those  that  are  moist.  Amot^g  the  secondary  grasses,  there- 
fore, I  hardly  know  one  whose  habits  promise  better  for  the  pur- 
pose now  spoken  of.  The  nutritive  matter  it  affords  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  bitter  extractive  principle  than  the  nutri- 
tive matter  of  those  grasses  that  affect  a  similar  soil,  which  lessens 
its  merits  in  those  respects,  and  must  prevent  its  being  employed 
in  any  considerable  quantity  as  a  constituent  of  a  mixture  .of 
grasses  for  laying  down  such  soils  to  grass.  In  one  part  of 
Woburn  Park,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  siliceous,  the  downy  oat 
grows  in  considerable  abundance. 

It  flowers  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  about  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  July. 

MELICA  carulea.    Purple  Melic-grass. 
Spec^k  character :  Petals  beardless,  acute ;  panicle  dose,  erect. 
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compound;  flowers  upright,  cylindrical.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 
p.  113. 

Obs.  —  Root  fibrous,  tough,  often  twisted.  Culm  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  high,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  tt 
gr9ws  in ;  bulbous  at  the  base,  with  one  joint.  Leaves  linear, 
acuminated,  channelled.  Spikelets  3,  seldom  4«flowered,  of 
a  green  and  purple,  or  of  a  green,  violet,  and  purple  colour, 
varying.  A  pedicle  knobbed  at  the  end  rises  from  betwixt 
the  florets.  Anthers  of  a  beautiful  purplish«blue  colour, 
pistil  purple.  E.  Bot.  760 ;  Flo.  Ger.  269;  Host.  t.  8 ;  Flo. 
Dan.  t.  239 ;  Wither.  Arr. 

German,  Blaues-Perlgras. 

Native  of  Britain.     Perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

light  sandy  soil  is  — 

Prodoce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  11  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        7486  14    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        30    0   >     2807    9    4 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        66    0   5 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4679    4  12 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      12   7       175    n    9 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  4    0^3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre         -  -      6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        40    0   7     g^Qo     n    n 
•The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        80    0   3 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      12   7       j^g    g    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  3    3    3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    3403    2    0 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leaving 

the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is  -  -  15    8    4 

For  the  purposes  of  pasture  or  hay,  the  above  details  shew  this 
grass  to  be  comparatively  of  no  value.  It  is  said  that  goats,  horses, 
and  sheep  eat  it :  I  have  laid  it  before  cows  and  sheep,  but  they 
turned  from  it :  I  have  observed  hares  to  crop  the  foliage  in  the 
spring.  The  Rev.  G.  Swayne,  in  Withering's  Arrangements,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  turf-moors  below  Glastonsbury,  Somerset- 
shire, it  grows  in  great  abundance.  The  country  people  make  of 
the  straws  a  neat  kind  of  besoms,  which  they  sell  to  the  neigh- 
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booting  udiabitants^  m  a  cheap  aad  no  despicable  aabstitate  for 
hair  brooms.  In  Anglesea  it  flourishes  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
the  copper  works  of  Pary's  mountain,  while  almost  every  other 
TegetaUe,  even  lichens,  are  injured  or  destroyed.*  In  deep  sands, 
on  the  confines  of  peat--bogs,  this  grass  is  frequent ;  also  from  sand 
banks,  under  hedges  enclosing  heath  soils,  it  is  seldom  absent.  It 
grows  to  the  greatest  heigbt^Mi  deep  peat  soils  that  are  not  subject 
to  be  oyerflown,  but  dry  for  the  most  part  of  the  year.  This  grass 
is  useful  to  point  out  the  fitness  of  such  soils  as  that  last  mentioned 
for  the  production  of  aab,  alder,  and  willow  trees,  8cc. ;  and  it  will 
be  found,  that  on  such  parts  of  the  peat  as  are  destitute  of  this  grass 
they  will  not  succeed  so  well,  if  at  all. 

It  flowers  about  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August,  and  the 
seed  is  lipe  towards  the  middte  and  latter  end  of  September. 

NARDUS  stricta.    Upright  Matt-grass. 

Specific  character:  Spike  slender,  straight;  the  florets  pointing 
in  one  direction;  leaves  thrice  the  length  of  their  sheaths, 
E*  Bot.  290.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  70. 

Obs. — Culm  with  a  single  joint  near  its  base,  and  one  bristle* 
like  leaf.  Root-leaves  long,  thread-shaped.  Rorets  all 
pointing  oqe  way ;  before  flowering,  pressed  close  to  the  spike- 
stalk,  which  has  small  excavations  to  receive  the  florets,  after* 
wards  spreading  out.  The  culm  is  twice  the  length,  at  the  time 
the  seed  ia  ripe,  of  what  it  is  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Root 
fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  on  account  of  its  tenacious  fibres^ 
which  take  a  flexuose  direction.  On  precipices,  therefore, 
its  dense  tufts  of  leaves,  though  dangerous  to  the  footings 
afibrd  to  the  hand  of  the  Botanist  or  Naturalist  the  best  seen* 
rity  from  the  danger  of  falling.  ''  Gramen  iovisum  naturp 
alpestris  scrutatoribus.  quod  viae  lubricas  reddat ;  scd  cjuod 
deosis  cespitibus  crescat,  firmiterque  terrsB  inbtereat,  sa^pe 
etiam  gratissimum  in  proecipitiis,  quod  profundissime  ad 
radicem  menu  prehensum  impediat  lapsum.'^— 5cAraiii.  tit 
Prim.  Fl.  Salisb.  p.  37. 

Oerman,  Steifes-Borstengroi. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  fibrous.    Perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
heath  loam  is  — 

^  Witheiiog's  Airaogeinentf. 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.     qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  prodace  per  acre  -        6806    4    0 

80  dn  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        30    0   7     2662    6    8 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        60    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  prodace  of  one  acre  in  drying  4253  14    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    (7  7 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        6    0   3       212  11     2 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6125  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        32    0   7     0460    4    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        67    2f  > 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2     17       015    5  ia 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        6    Oj  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3675  6  0 
,  The  latter-math  produce  of  this  grass  is  very  small.  It  is  com- 
mon to  heaths  and  by  the  margin  of  bogs,  but  is  never  found  in 
the  bogs  themselves,  as  it  affects  a  dry  soil.  Its  produce  and  nu- 
tritive qualities,  as  shewn  in  the  above  details,  rank  it  with  the 
most  inferior  grasses,  especially  as  the  foliage  is  extremely  harsh 
or  wiry.  I  never  could  observe  that  any  part  of  the  plant  was 
eaten  by  cattle  or  hares,  though,  this  circumstance  proves  little  or 
nothing  in  general  rc^garding  the  merits  of  a  grass;  nevertheless,  in 
such  instances  as  the  present,  where  there  are  few  grasses  besides 
for  animals  to  select,  the  rejection  or  neglect  of  a  grass  must  pro- 
ceed more  from  some  radical  defect  in  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
food  than  from  caprice  or  satiety  in  the  animal.  The  nutritive 
matter  offers  no  reason  for  this  dislike  manifested  by  animals  for 
the  grass,  as  its  composition  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Aira 
JUxuota,  which  is  eaten  with  relish  by  sheep ;  the  only  difference  is 
in  the  proportion  of  sugar:  the  Airajlexuosa  having  more  of  this 
constituent  and  less  of  mucilage  than  the  Nardtu  striata.  But  the 
extreme  hard  and  wiry  nature  of  the  foliage  explains  the  cause. 
That  property  is  so  strong  in  this  grass  that,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
a.  scythe  is  passed  amongst  it  without  having  the  effect  of  dividing 
a  single  leaf;  and  from  this  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  ungrate- 
ful it  must  prove  to  the  mouths  of  cattle.  Were  it  not  for  this 
circumstance,  and  its  continuing  to  send  up  6owering  culms  all  the 
9ummer,  it  would  be  the  most  ornamental  grass  for  forming  grass- 
plats^  as  its  colour  is  of  the  finest  dark  green,  being  superior  in  this 
respect  to  all  the  perennial  grasses.     Linnaeus  observes,  that  goats 
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and  hones  eat  it,  and  that  sheep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Crows  stock 
it  up  for  the  sake  of  the  larveB  of  some  species  of  tipolsB  which  they 
find  at  the  root. 

It  flowers  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  i^bout  the  first  week  of  August. 

CYNODON  dadylon.    Creeping  Dog's-tooth  Grass. 
Durva,  Dub,  or  Doob-grass  of  the  Hindoos. 
Pamcum  dactylon.    Engl.  Bot  860;  Fl.  Brit.  67.    Creeping 

panic-grass. 
Digiiaria  stolonifera.    Fl.  Ger.  i.  165.    Creeping  finger-grass. 
C.  dactylon.    Br.  Pr.  187. 
Specie  character :  Spikes  four  or  five^  crowded  together ;  corolla 

smooth.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  95. 
Ob$.  —  The  roots  are  tough  and  creeping,  almost  woody,  with 
smooth  fibres ;  stems  also  creeping  to  a  great  extent,  matted, 
round,  jointed,  leafy,  very  smooth ;  leaves  tapering,  sharp 
pointed,  ribbed,  hairy,  a  little  glaucous,  with  long  striated 
smooth  sheaths,  and  a  hairy  stipula ;  spikes  four  or  five,  linear ; 
flowers  purplish,  shining,  ranged  in  two  close  alternate  rows ; 
the  corolla  is  longer  than  the  calyx,  very  much  compressed, 
opposite.    See  Sm.  Engl.  Fl. 
Refer.  —  Fig.  1.  Corolla,  natural  size.    2.  Floret,  magnified. 
3.   Calyx,  magnified.    4.    Germen,  and  feathery  Stigmas. 
6.  A  seed,  the  natural  size.    6.  A  seed,  magnified. 
A*  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
vol.  vi.  first  pointed  out  the  identity  of  the  Pamcum  dactylon  with 
the  doob-grass  of  the  Hindoos.    The  seeds  of  this  highly  cele- 
brated grass  in  India,  were  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, from  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings.    The 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  Experimental  Grass  Garden  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  where  they  vegetated  readily,  and  produced  plants  which 
flowered  the  second  year  from  seed.    These  perfected  seed  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  the  plants  raised  from  this  seed  the 
following  spring  differed  in  no  respect  from  those  the  produce  of 
the  Indian  seed ;  our  figure  is  taken  firom  a  plant  of  the  later 
sowing.    A  portion  of  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  hothouse,  and  the 
plants  cultivated  there  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  climate 
on  the  habit  of  the  grass.  Exposed  in  the  Grass  Garden,  and  culti- 
vated by  the  side  of  the  English  species,  the  habit  of  the  Indian 
plants  differed  from  the  former  in  the  shortness  of  the  leaves. 
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whkA  grew  nearly  flat  on  the  ground,  and  were  of  a  reddish  brown 
colonr,  instead  of  the  slight  glaucous  green  tint  of  the  native 
English  plant.  The  foreign  plants  flower  freely  every  season, 
but  the  native  ones  of  this  species  of  grass  very  seldom,  for 
during  fifteen  years  the  native  plants  have  twice,  only,  produced 
flowers.  In  the  hothouse,  the  Indian  plants  proved  of  a  habit 
exactly  the  samd  as  the  native  plants  in  the  open  ground,  having 
tiie  leaves  equally  as  long  as  those  of  the  latter^  of  their  glaucous 
colour,  and  not  producing  any  flowering  culms.  This  last  fact  is  a 
very  remarkable  one  as  connected  with  the  long  continued  effects 
of  different  climates  on  the  same  species  of  plant  In  the  hot- 
house more  soluble  or  nuti^tive  matter,  and  also  more  vegetable  or 
woody  fibre,  were  afforded  by  this  grass  than  was  afforded  by  the 
plants  of  it  cultivated  out  of  doors  in  the  Grass  Garden. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  of  the 
native  plant  from  a  sandy  loam,  with  manure,  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  46  oz.    The  produce  per  acre      -           -  31308  12  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  36  0  7  1 4088  16  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      331     0|  5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  17219  13  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0   7  ^  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        23    0   3  ^ 

The  doob-grass,  or  plants  raised  from  Indian  seed 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  from  a  sandy  loam  in  the 
Grass  Garden,  afforded  — 
Grass,  4  0%.    The  produce  per  acre        -  -        2722    8    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        38    0     ^       ^^    ^    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -        30    lf^> 
The  weight  lost  by  one  acre  in  drying        -  -     1429    5    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  1  ^  05  11  6 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        2    13 

The  grass,  cultivated  in  an  artificial  tropical  climate  in  the  hot- 
house, contained  a  superior  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  to  that 
cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  the  Grass  Garden,  in  the  proportion 
nearly  of  39  to  31 ;  and  the  woody  fibre  afforded  by  the  grass  of 
the  plants  cultivated  in  the  hothouse  exceeded  the  woody  fibre 
contained  in  the  grass  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in 
the  proportion  of  4  to  3. 
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'  In  the  East  Indies  the  dobb-grass  grows  luxuf iantly,  aiu)  I'g 
highly  valued  as  food  for  horses,  &c. ;  in  this  climate,  however,  it 
scarcely  begins  to  vegetate  till  the  month  of  June  :  and  the  above 
details  shew  that  its  produce  and  nutritive  powers  here  atenot  Suf- 
ficiently grieat  to  hold  out  any  hope  that  its  valuable  properties  in 
the  East  Indies  can  be  made  available  in  the  climate  and  soil 
of  Britain.  .        ^ 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  68 — 60,  gives  a 
figure  of  the  doob-grass.  The  essential  specific  characters  of  the 
grass,  as  exhibited  in  the  figure  given  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
those  which  our  figure  present,  are  precisely  the  same;  the  greater 
size  or  luxuriance  of  growth  indicated  by  the  former  figure,  is 
clearly  the  effects  of  climate,  one  plant  being  the  produce  of  the 
East  Indies  and  the  other  the  growth  of  England. 

Sir  William  Jones  observes,  **  That  every  law-book,  and  almost 
every  poem,  in  Sanscrit,  contains  frequent  allusions  to  the  holiness 
of  this  plant ;  and  in  the  fourth  Veda  we  have  the  following  address 
to  it,  at  the  close  of  a  terrible  incantation :  — '  Thee,  O  Darbha ! 
the  learned  proclaim  a  Divinity  not  subject  to  age  or  death ;  thee 
they  call  the  armour  of  Indra,  the  preserver  of  regions,  the  de- 
stroyer of  enemies,  a  gem  that  gives  increase  to  the  fields;  at  the 
time  when  the  ocean  resounded,  when  the  clouds  murmured  and 
lightnings  flashed,  then  was  Darbha  produced,  pure  as  a  drop  of 
fine  gold.* — Again,  '  May  Durva,  which  rose  from  the  water  of 
life,  which  has  a  hundred  roots  and  a  hundred  stems,  efiace  a  hun- 
dred of  my  sins,  and  prolong  my  existence  on  earth  for  a  hundred 
years.'  ** 

The  doob-grass  flowers  in  September,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
the  end  of  October,  and  sometimes  in  November.  The  plants, 
natives  of  the  English  coasts,  flower  about  a  month  earlier  than 
the  above. 

PANICUM viride.    Green  Panic-grass.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  172. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  spiked,  cylindrical,  continuous,*  with 
numerous  prominent  birisdes,  rough  with  erect  teeth ;  corolla 
of  the  perfect  floret  slightly  uneven.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  99. 

Obs,  -^ There  is  another  annual  species  of  panic-grass  {Panicum 
verikUldtum),  which  greatly  resembles  this  one.  Mr.  Curtis 
remarks  that  this  species,  to  correspond  with  its  trivial  name, 
should  be  always  green,  but  that  its  foliage  is  always  red,  and 
iU  spikes  a  reddish-brown,  and  that  the  verticillatum  is  ih^ 
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contrary ;  but  the  spike  will  always  distinguish  them.    The 

'  teeth  of  the  bristles  in  the  yerticillatum  are  reversed*  Calms 
from  four  to  «i3rteen  inches  in  height,  oblique,  leafy,  having 
three  joints,  striated  at  top,  rugged ;  leaves  rather  broad,  the 
upper  enrface  rugged.  The  sheath-scale  consists  of  a  row  of 
hairs  pointing  downwarda :  in  the  verticillatum  this  is  wanting, 
or  very  minute.  Sheaths  somewhat  compressed,  even.  Spike 
ovate,  cylindrical,  unequal  in  thickness,  green  before  flowering, 
afterwards  reddish-brown  and  purple  on  one  side.  Leers. 
Martyn;  E.  Bot  875;  Flo.  Dan.  t.  862,  Pamcum  cru$salU: 
Host  t.  14 ;  Curt.  Lond.  fesc.  44. 

Gennan,  Gruner^Fenmch. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  annual. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  siliceous  soil,  incumbent  on  clay,  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Ctrass,  8oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6446  '  0    0 


2178    0    0 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        32    0   > 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        61     OJ  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    3267    0*    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       1    2   "> 

The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -        3    0   5       127    9  14 

This  species  of  panic-grass  is  therefore  of  little  value  to  the 
Agriculturist,  and  as  it  is  .far  ftom  being  a  common  grass,  it  is 
not  much  to  be  feared  as  a  weed.  The  seed  seems  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite food  of  birds,  particularly  of  the  smaller,  species;  unless 
oare  is  taken  befctfe  the  seed  is  perfected. and  collected^  little  will 
be  saved  frofn  these  depredators.  The  se^s.  vegetate  better 
when  sown  in  June,  or  as  soon  as  they. are  ripe  in  the  autumn, 
than  in  any  other  season.  It  is  natural  to  sapdy  soils,  but  main- 
tains itself  likewhe  on  damp  clayey  soils  without,  any  culture, 
ezoqpt  that  of  preventing  It  from  being  overpowered  by  other 
plants.  The  annnal  grasses  that  afford  but  small  quantities  of 
nutritive,  matter,  and  an  inferior  weight  of  herbs^,  impoverish 
the  soil  very  little,  as  the  Pottioum  viride,  Pamcum  soMgmnale, 
Festucu  myurm,  Bromm  mollis,  8cc.;  for  this  reason  they  are 
raised  naturally  on  the  same  spot  for  a  series  of  ye^rs,  without 
much  diminution  in  the  yearly  produce.  There  are  three  apots  of 
ground  in  the  Ghrass-garden  at.Wobum,  of  which,  the,  three  first 
mentioned  species  have  kept  possession  in  thia  manner  for  five 
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-years:  nq  manore  had  been  applied,  the  ground  waa  merely 
pabUed  ortx  in  the  spring,  and  kept  free  of  weeds  during  the 
season ;  die  seed  which  was  naturally  shed  by  the  plants  was 
sufficient.  But  with  respect  to  the  annual  grasses  that  afforded 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  nutritiire  matter,  the  case  proyed 
very  different,  as  the  Bromus  arvenm,  Phalaris  canarienm,  LoUum  . 
tetmlentmm,  and  others,  hardly  afforded  half  the  usual  produce 
the  second  year  of  cultiration,  on  the  same  spot,  though  manure 
was  applied. 

It  floweca  in  the  second  and  ^ird  weeks  of  July,  when  sown 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of 
August ;  but  it  continues  to  flower  till  the  cold  preyents  it. 

DIGITARIA  Minguinalii.    Slender-spiked  Finger-grass,  Cock's- 

foot  Finger-grass. 
Panicum  sanguinak.    Slender-spiked  Panic-grass.    Hort  Gram. 
Fol.  176;  Engl.  Bot.  849;  Curt.  Lond.  fesc.  4,  t.  7;  Fl. 
Rust.  t.  78. 

Synthemma  vulgare.    (Flo.  Germ.) 

Specific  character:  Leayes  and  their  sheaths  somewhat  hairy; 
flowers  in  pairs ;  calyx  rough  at  the  edges  of  its  largest  valve 
only.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  96. 

Obs. — Dr.  Withering  observes,  that  the  knots  within  the  base 
of  tiie  spikelets,  and  the  dots  on  die  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  do 
not  appear  on  the  figure  of  the  Flora  Lond.;  but  the  former 
is  mentioned,  and  the  latter  expressed  in  the  figure  of  Leers ; 
so  that  a  doubt  still  remains,  whether  this  plant  may  not  be 
the  P'omeum  fiiiforme.  In  the  Flora  Qermanica  these  two 
species  are-  referred  to  the  genus  nffUktritma,  under  die  fol- 
lowing characters:  ''  Leaves  and  sheaths  somewhat  hairy, 
florets  oblong,  somewhat  pubescent  on  the  margin*  P.  son- 
guituik,  £•  Bot.'' — **  Leaves  and  sheadis  smooth,  florets 
ovate.  Syntkeriima  gtabrumJ'-^Pamcum  iongmnale  of  Leers, 
above  referred  to ;  and  the  DigiUtriaJUifannit,  in  KoeL  Gram. 
These  appear  to  be  excellent  specific  distinctions.  But  all 
doubt  is  cleared  away  by  consulting  the  English  Flora  above 
referred  to, 

German,  Genteine^BliUhirse. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  annual. 

Experimenti. — At  the  time  of  flowering  the  produce  from  a 
.sandy  soil  is — 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -  6806    4  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -    30    0     i 

The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -    60    0     3     ^^^    ^  ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4263  14  8 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    1    Ojl       hqia  a 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    2    2^5       ^^^  *^  * 

This  and  the  foregoing  species  are  strictly  annual  plants.   From 
die  above  details,  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  herbage  they  pro- 
duce is  very  inconsiderable.    The  Pamcum  $anguinak  produces 
much  seed,  of  which  birds  are  very  fond^  and  requires  tQ  be  pro- 
tected by  nets,  or  otherwise,  during  the  time  of  ripening.    The 
smaller  birds  pick  out  the  ripe  seed,  even  when  only  a  small 
quantity  is  formed  among  the  blossoms.    Schreber  informs  us, 
the  seeds  are  not  only  collected  from  this  grass,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  some  parts  of  Germany  for  the  purpose,  but  likewise 
from  the  Rituca  JltdtanSf  flote-fescue.    The  common  method  of 
collecting  and  preparing  them  is  this:  —  At  sun-rise  they  are 
gathered  or  beaten  into  a  hair^ieve  from  the  dewy  grass ;  are 
spread  on  a  sheet,  and  dried  for  a  fortnight  in  the  sun ;  they  are 
then  gently  beaten  with  a  wooden  pestle  in  a  wooden  trough  or 
mortar,  with  straw  laid  between  the  -seeds  and  the  pestle,  till  the 
ehaff  comes  off;  they  are  then  winnowed.    After  this  they  are 
again  put  into  the  trough  or  mortar,  in  rows,  with  dried  marigold 
flowers,  apple,  and  hazel-leaves,  and  pounded  till  they  appear 
bright;  they  are  then  winnowed  again,  and,  being  made  perfectly 
oleen  by  this  last  process,  are  fit  for  use.    The  marigold  leaves 
are  added  to  give  the  seed  a  finer  colour.    A  bushel  of  seed  with 
the  chaff,  yields  only  about  two  quarts  of  clean  seed.    When 
boiled  with  milk  or  wine  it  forms  an  extremely  palatable  food, 
and  is  in  general  made  use  of  whole,  in  the  manner  of  sago,  to 
which  it  is,  in  most  instances,  preferred.*   Miss  Jennings  observes, 
that  all  the  stems  that  lie  nearest  the  ground  strike  root,  and  by  this 
means,  though  an  annual  and  short-lived  plant,  it  increases  and 
spreads  very  wide  in  one  season.f    It  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  ripe  in  the  autumn,  that  the  young  plants  may  have 
sufficient  strength  before  the  winter  begins;  by  this  mode  of 

*  As  quoted  bj  Profimor  Msrtjn.  f  Withering* 
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culture  it  will  flower  and  ripen  the  seed  much  earlier  than  the 
time  specified  below;  in  that  instance  the  seeds  were  sown  ia 
May. 

It  delights  most  in  a  rich,  light,  siliceous  soil.  It  is  said  to 
have  received  the  name  sangtdnak,  not  from  its  colour,  but  from 
a  mischieyotts  trick  of  boys  in  Germany,  thrusting  the  spikelets 
up  the  noses  of  their  companions,  thereby  making  them  bleed. 

It  flowers  about  the  first  week  of  August^  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
in  the  middle  of  September. 

BROMUS  sterilis.    Barren  Brome-grass. 

Spec^  character:  Panicle  drooping^  mostly  simple;  spikelets 
linear-lanceolate ;  florets  about  seven,  lanceolate,  compressed, 
seven-ribbed,  furrowed ;  awns  longer  than  the  glumes^  leaves 
downy.    Sm.  Engl,  Fl.  i.  p.  159. 

Obt* — Culms  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil;  upright,  roundish,  and  smooth^.at  die 
bottom  crooked,  the  joints  swelled ;  leaves  flat,  both  they  aad 
the  culms  covered  with  short  soft  hairs,  sheathHM^ale  short 
obtuse;  panicle  large,  nodding,  half  a  foot  long;  spikelets 
naked,  rough,  varying  from  a  green  to  a  purple  colour,  larger 
valve  with  an  awn  twice  its  length,  straight,  of  a  purple 
colour  towards  the  top.  £.  Bot.  1030;  Host.  t.  16;  Curt. 
Lond.  fasc.  4;  Mart  F.  Rust.  12&;  Flo.Ger.364;  Wither. 
Arr. 

German,  Unfrucktbare  Trespe. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  annual. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is — * 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    <\r,  lbs. 

Grass,  44  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -      29947  8  0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -  46    0   ^   i#5ftiA  7  » 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -        396    0   >    ^^^^  ^  ^ 

The  wei^t  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  13102  0  8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter      6    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -^        65    0 


2339  10    6 


It  has  been  asserted  that  the  seeds  of  this  grass  seldom  arrive 
at  maturity ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  grass,  either  in  a  natural  or 
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cultivated  state,  that  ripens  more  seed  than  the  barren  brome- 
grass.  Mr.  Curtis  affirms,  that  it  iMX)Utred  the  naitie  MierUii,  or 
barren,  from  its  inutility  with  respect -to  catde;  which  appears 
most  probable.    Ray  calls  it  great  wild  oat-grass,  or  drank. 

The  produce,  as  stated  above^  will  appear  great  when  compared 
to  the  appearance  of  the  grass  when  growing ;  it  is  owing,  how- 
erer,  to  the  large  size  of  the  panicle  and  spikelets,  which  constitute, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  weight  of  produce.  This  circum- 
stance induced  me  to  submit  the  given  weight  of  the  flowering 
panicles  to  experiment;  the  result  was,  that  64  dr.  of  the  fiower-, 
ing  panicles  aflTorded  2  dr.  2  qr.  of  nutritive  matter.  The  nutritive 
powers  of  the  culms  and  leaves,  conjunctly,  are  therefore  twice  as 
great  as  those  of  the  flowering  panicles.  When  the  seed  is  per- 
fected, the  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  culms  and  leaves  isi 
comparatively  nothing.  The  long  sharp  awns  with  which  die 
spikelets  are  armed  must  prevent  cattle  from  eating  it.  It  grows 
chiefly  under  hedges,  and  on  banks  by  the  road-sides,  where  it  is 
very  common ;  but  it  is  seldom  found  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
shade.^  I  never  could  observe  that  any  of  it  had  been  touched 
by  cattle.  When  mown  before  the  time  of  flowering,  it  is  less^ 
disposed  to  send  up  secondary  shoots  from  the  roots  than  most 
other  of  the  annual  grasses,  and  may  therefore  be  overcome  by 
one  or  two  mowings  in  the  season ;  but  its  local  place  of  growth 
prevents  it  from  being  troublesome,  as  a  weed,  in  the  field. 

It  flowers  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  about  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

BROMUS  diandrus.    Upright  Annual  Brome-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  erect,  a  little  spreading,  scarcely 
subdivided ;  florets  lanceolate,  with  two  close  mai^nal  ribs, 
and  only  two  stamens.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  160. 

Obs.  —  Culms  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  in  height,  erect,  but 
somewhat  procumbent  at  the  base,  round,  scored  or  striated, 
smooth ;  panicle  always  erect,  at  first  compact,  afterwards 
spreading;  spikelets  straight;  outer  valve  of  the  corolla 
spear-ticuminate>  a  little  compressed,  margin  membraneous, 
seven-nerved,  apex  divided.  £•  Bot;  1006;  Cur|;.  Lond. 
fiisc.  70 ;  Host.  t.  17 ;  Flo.  Ger.  366 ;  B.  Madritmsis.     . 

Futuca  avenacea  tteriUs  peikuGi  brevioribui  et  spicU  erectis. 
Moris,  s.  8,  t.7,  f.  13. 

GeroNun  MadHiitche  Tretpe. 
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Notbre  of  Britain.    Root  aanual. 

EsBpmiments^-^  At  ihe  time  of  flowering,  the  pi^nce  from  a 

rich  brown  loam  is*-^ 

Produce  per  Aixe, 

dr.   qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  30  oz.    The  produce  per  acre             -  20418  12    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        34    0   i 

the  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      204    0  j  ^^^  ^*    * 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  11740  12    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    0^  _ 

the  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        22    2   >  967  3     1 

Thid,  like  the  preceding  species  o(  Bromus,  is  strictly  annual. 
It  is  much  less  common  than  the  Bromus  steriKs :  Hudson  informs 
us  that  it  grows  on  old  waHs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
Oxiford.  Birds  seldom  touch  the  seeds ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
more  owing  to  the  season  in  which  it  is  presented  to  them,  than  to 
any  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  seed ;  as  there  is  then  a  profusion 
of  food  of  a  more  welcome  nature.  The  above  details  shew  the 
produce  of  this  grass  in  one  year;  which,  when  compared  to  that 
of  the  least  valuable  of  the  perennial  grasses,  proves  inferior,  and 
ranks  it  with  the  grasses  of  little  use  to  the  Agriculturist.  The 
panicle,  when  in  flower,  constitutes  the  principal  weight  of  the 
produce:  the  nutritive  matter  it  contains,  bears  a  similar  propor- 
tion to  that  afforded  by  the  culms  and  leaves  conjunctly,  as  was 
shewn  to  exist  between  those  parts  of  the  Bromus  sterilis. 

It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
the  middle  and  latter  end  of  July. 

BROMUS  tectorum.    Nodding  Pantded  Brome-grass. 

Specific  oharacter:  Panicle  branches  drooping ;.  spikelets  linear, 
pubescent;  florets  .distant,  awned,  «wn  as  long  as  the  glume; 
leaves  pubescent. 

065.— ^This  species  is  readily  distinguished  at  first  sight  from 
several  of  the  annual  species  of  Bromus,  by  its  drooping 
pubescent  panicle ;  and  the  membraneous  silver-like  edges 
of  the  husks,  which  are  more  obvious  when  the  plant  is  in 
a  growing  state  than  in  a  dried  specimai.  Schrader  de> 
scribes  it  in  its  natural  place  of  growth,  as  attaining  the 
height  of  twelve  inches;  culm  erect,  but  always  decumbent 
at  the  base,  round,  striated,  smooth,  often  pubescent  towards 
the  top,  joints  two  or  three ;  sheath-scale  short,  obtuse. 
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alwiiys  lacerated;  ptaiole  branches  nmmtom,  intemized 
rnvkh.  simple  brancbes^  threadHshaped,  aIwajB>niore  or  lets 
pubeacent ;  outer  husk  of  die  Uoaaoni  sevea-Qerfed,  die  inter* 
mediate  nerve  terminating  in  an  awn,  whieb  rbes  a  little 
below  the  apeir;  Flo.  Oer.  363 ;  Boat  i.  p.  13, 1. 16. 
German,  Dack^Trespc. 
Native  of  England^  discovered  by  Mr.  Taunton.    It  is  found 

inmost  parts  of  Europe*    Root  annual.    Martyn. 
Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  san^y  soil  is — 

Pfodaoep^r  Afra. 
dr.   qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  11  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        7486  14    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -    42    0   > 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    92     Ijj       ^      ^  *^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3566    4    4 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     3    0   >       ^^ 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -    8     1    5       360  16    2 

.  This  is  another  of  the  annual  bromes  which  is  compiuratively 
of  no  value.  Dambourney,  indeed^  says,  that  at  the  time  it 
approaches  to  a  state  of  maturity^  it  may  be  usejbl  in  dyeing,* 
when  it  can  be  collected  in  sufficient  quantity.  Birds  are  fond  of 
the  seed,,  and  the  plants  require  protection  before  the  seed  be 
perfected^  in  order  to  secure  d  sufficient  supply  for  the  next  year's 
sowing. 

It  may  be  remarked  from  the  facts  that  have  been  brought 
forward  respecting  the  annual  bromes,  that  most  of  them,  com- 
paratively, afford  more  nutritive  matter  at  the  time  they  are  in 
flower,  than  some  of  the  best  perennial  grasses  at  the  same  stage 
of  growth.  The  reason  of  this  appears  on  considering,  that  the 
whole  of  the  nutritive  matter  which  is  accumulated  in  one  year 
by  these  annuals,  is  present  in  the  plant  at  this  period  or  shortly 
after,  for  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  straws  contain  but  a  small 
proportion  of  nutritive  matter;  and  the  seed  itself  contains  little 
more  than  the  plants  afforded  at  the  time  of  flowering,  the  difier- 
ence  being  as  7  to  5 :  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  culms  and 
leaves,  a  little  after  the  time  of  flowering,  contain  nearly  all  the  nu- 
tritive matter  which  passes  into  or  constitutes  the  substance  of 
the  seed.    It  must  be  observed^  that  the  produce  of  two  square 

*  Recueil  de  Proced^  et  d'Eip^nences  sur  les  Teintures  Solides,  &c.,  par 
•M.  h.  A.  Dtmboamey,  Negodant  ii  RoueQ.    Far.  17S6-8. 
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feet  of  soil  was  submitted  to  experiment  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
and  the  seed  ^^  produced  on  the  same  space  of  ground- was  the 
quantity  made  use  of  in  die  same  experiments^  and  which:  gave 
llie  above  prqportioa.  Most  of  the  perennial,  grasses  have  very 
small  seed^  and  the.culms  ia  general  are  succulent  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  perfected,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  annual  species. 
If  the  seeds,  however,  of  the  perennial  grasses  are  suffered  to 
remain  a  little  while  after  ikey  are  ripe,  the  culms  very  soon 
become  dry.  The  different  degrees  of  this  property  in  grasses 
may  be  ascertained,  in  some  measure,  l^  a  comparison  of  the 
quantities  of  nutritive  matter  which  they  severally  afford  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  as  already  stated  in  the  foregoing  details. 

It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
the  end  of  July. 

AGROSTIS  canina  capillaris.    Fine-panicled  Brown  Bent. 

Variety  with  a  hair-like  panicle,  spreading,  flexuose,  calyces 
subulate,  equal,  smooth,  coloured.  Wither.  747  Huds. 
Angl.  32?  This  is  not  the  Agro$iis  capillaris  of  liunsBus, — 
an  error  long  since  pointed  out  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smid). 

Obs. — Culm  ascending,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  round, 
very  smooth,  with  three  or  four  joints ;  leaves  very  narrow, 
sheaibing  the  straw  for  some  length ;  sheath-scale  membran- 
aceous, acuminate  ;  panicle  upright,  branches  hair-like,  some- 
what flexuose ;  valves  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, concave,  bluntish.  This  variety  is  neariy  akin  to 
the  Agroetis  canina  fasdcularii,  it  grows  pretty  common  in 
some  parts  of  Wobum  Park,  where  the  soil  is  siliceous. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial.    Hort.  Oram.  Fol.  183. 

German,  var.  Gemeines^ratusgras^ 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  Ibi. 

Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce  per  acre        -           -        4764    6  6 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        ^^    ^   X     xQ^n    '^  (\ 

T]ie  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto         -        30    3^5     ^^^^  ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3454    3  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    2    0     >       iiR  id  A 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -          3    2     3       148  14  e> 

The  above  details  afford  no  proofs  of  the  value  of  this  for  agri- 
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eultnral  purposes.  It  is  found  in  a  wild  state^  on  heaths  chiefly. 
I  ne?er  observed  that  even  hares  cropped  its  herbage.  Its  manner 
of  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  the  AgrosiU  fascicularis,  only  that 
the  l^ves  are  not  produced  in  bandies  or  tufts^  whicfh  is  so  distin- 
gnishing  a  feature  of  that  grass.  It  is  seldom  confined  with  any 
other  speoies  of  grass,  but  grows  in  detached  patches  on  moors 
and  heaths. 

'  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  end  of  that  month. 

ALOPECURUS  gemculaius  biMom.  Bulbous-rooted  knee- 
jointed  Foxtail-grass. 

Variety  with  flowers  in  a  spike,  culm  knee-jointed,  root  bulbous. 
Sm.  Engl.  Flo.  i.  p.  82.  var.  c  .' 

Obs. — Root  of  this  variety  bulbous ;  awns  longer  than  the  blos- 
som ;  sheadis  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  straw ;  anthers 
purple,  and  changing  to  a  brown-yellow.  Wither.  Arr.  ii. 
p  120.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  186.    A.  bulbosta  geniculatus. 

German,  Gegliedder-Fuchsschwanz,  var. 

Native  of  Britain.    Perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.   qr.  IVs.    • 

Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                 -  5445  5  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  16  0  7  |QgQ  q  q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        25    2f  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  x>(  one  acre  in  drying  4356  0  0 

^dr.of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  1  0  >  85  1  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -          2    0  3 

The  produce  and  nutritive  powers  of  th\s  grass  are  evidently  so 
inc'otisiderable.as  to  justify  a  conclusion  that  it  is  comparatively  of 
no  use  to  the  Agriculturist.  I  have  found  it  but  seldom  in  a  wild 
fitaie.  .  It  grows  on  a  soil  of  a  drier  nfiture  than  the  fibrous-root^ 
variety,  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  When  raised  from  seed  on  a 
JHoist  soil  it  still  retains  the  bulbous  root,  which  goes  the  length 
to  prove,  that  if  it  is  not  a  distinct  species  it  is  at  least  a  permwent 
nniriettf. 

JPOA  alpina.    Alpine  Meadow-grass. 

Speafic  character:  Panicle  diffused,  4 — 11 -flowered,  cordate; 
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florats  acute,  firee;  dheath-scale  oblong,  acate;  leaves  short) 
obtuse,  pointed ;  root  fibrous. 

Obt.  —  Root-leaves  numerous,  flat,  widish,  nerved,  smooth, 
especially  underneath,  bluntish  at  the  end,  with  a  little  dag^^ 
ger-point ;  rugged  at  the  edges,  with  short  ^«ct  compressed 
sheaths,  and  a  short  blunt  stipula.  Culms  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  high,  ascending,  a  little  compressed.  Panicle 
^hort,  roundish.  Spikelets  ovate  comprei»ed,  shining  with 
purple.  Florets  silky  at  the  edges,  but  not,  as  in  the  Poa 
pratensis,  connected  by  complicated  hairs,  or  by  a  web. 
E.  Bot.  1. 1003 ;  Host  ii.  p.  49,  t.  67,  left  hand  figure  ;  Cur- 
tis; Flo.  Dan.  t.  807;  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  121 ;  Hort  Gram. 
FoL  187. 

German,  Alpm-Ri^xngrai* 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

£jrpertmoito.-^  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 

light  sandy  loam  is  — - 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                    -  6445  0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        25    0   >  ,«q,  q    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        40    0   5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3743  7    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       ^     ^  ^  107  914 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -          3    0   3 

The  produce  of  this  grass  appears,  from  these  experiments,  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  Alopecunu  alpinus,  and  its  nutritive  powers 
greater ;  but  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  it  an  object  for  the 
Farmer's  particular  consideration.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  alpine 
regions.  It  grows  wild  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  also  in  Lapland, 
Switzerland,  and  Silesia. 

Botanists  inform  us  that  mountainous  countries  are  furnished 
with  a  much  greater  variety  of  plants  than  flat  countries;  and  that 
in  primitive  mountains  die  number  of  different  species  of  plants 
exceeds  that  of  the  floetz  mountains.  If  we  compare  the  tdpine 
grasses  with  those  that  inhabit  the  valleys,  the  shades  of  dissimi* 
larity  will  be-  found  very  slight  in  every  point,  except  what  arises 
from  size ;  and  the  discriminating  characters  are  therefore,  in  such 
instances,  often  minute. 

Let  the  Poa  alpma  be  compared  with  the  Poa  aqtuUica  and  Poa 
pratenm,  and  it  will  afford  an  example  of  this.    The  Jlopecurus 
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clpimu  and  the  Jhpecurus  pratensis,  are  less  dissimilar  in  stmcture 
than  the  Alopecurus  geniculatus  and  Jlopecurus  pratensU,  though 
the  two  last  inhabit  the  plain.  The  Aira  morUana  and  the  Aira 
aqiuUica,  may  serve  as  another  instance  for  comparison.  The  nu- 
merous evidences  of  this  kind  which  plants  of  every  class  have 
offered^  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  primitive  mountains  were 
the  sources  from  which  the  plains,  formed  at  a  later  period^  were 
furnished  with  plants. 

The  Alpine  meadow-grass  flowers  about  the  third  week  of  May, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  summer;  and  the  seed  ripens  about  the 
latter  end  of  June,  and  successively,  according  as  the  grass  pro- 
duces flowers.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  remarkably  fond  of  this 
grass,  and  snails  devour  the  flowering  spikelets  of  the  panicle ;  it 
requires  therefore  much  care  and  attention  to  obtain  either  s^  or 
perfect  specimens  of  the  flowers. 

SESLERIA  carulea.    Blue  Moor-grass. 

Cynosurus  atruieus.  Linn.;  Mart.  Flo.  Rust.  t.  20;  Jacq.  i. 
t.21. 

Specific  character :  Spike  egg-oblong,  leafy ;  bracteas  alternate ; 
spikelets  2 — 3-flowered ;  outer  husk  of  the  corolla  vrith  3,  sel- 
dom 5  awns ;  awns  shorter  than  the  husk.  E.  Bot  1613 ;  Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.i.p.  114. 

Obs.  —  The  roots  take  a  slanting  direction  in  the  earth;  the 
leaves  grow  in  dense  tufts.  Culms  from  four  to  twelve  inches 
high,  roundish  or  compressed,  striated,  smooth.  Leaves 
linear,  somewhat  obtuse,  keeled,  rough  on  the  edges  and 
upper  part  of  the  keel,  between  sea-green  and  bluish.  Spike 
of  a  lead  colour,  or  sometimes  incUning  to  a  purple.  Spikelets 
short,  pedicelled,  mostly  in  pairs,  oblong  oval,  compressed, 
2 — 3-flowered,  shining. 

German,  Blaue^Seslerie. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

light  sandy  soil  incumbent  on  day  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  1 1  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  7486  14    0 

64dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter       3    3   >       ^gg  jq  jg 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -         10     1^  3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6806    4    0 
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Prodnoe  ptr  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  3  3   i 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  9  If  5       ^^0  10  13 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 

Grass,  5  oz.    The  produce  per  acre         -  -        3403    2    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutriti?e  matter  2  2  "> 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           -  3  Of  3       132  14  16 

•  The  produce  of  this  grass  is  greater  than  its  appearance  when 
growing  would  indicate ;  the  leaves  seldom  attain  to  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  in  length.  Its  growth  is  not  rapid  after  being 
cropped,  nor  does  it  seem  to  withstand  the  efiects  of  frost,  which, 
if  it  happen  to  come  severe,  or  early  in  the  spring,  prevents  it  from 
flowering  in  that  season ;  otherwise  the  comparatively  great  quan* 
tity  of  nutritive  matter  the  foliage  affords  (for  the  culms  are  very 
inconsiderable),  might  rank  it  with  the  grasses  valuable  for  perma- 
nent pasture. 

If  the  weight  of  produce,  and  the  nutritive  matter  it  contains, 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  alpine  grasses  that  are  included 
in  this  series  of  experiments,  the  blue  moor-grass  will  be  found 
greatly  superior.  It  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  mountainous  pastures 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  sometimes  in  marshes,  in  crevices 
of  the  limestone  rocks  at  the  foot  of  Ingleborough,  lime  rooks 
near  Kendal,  Malham  Cone,  and  on  most  of  the  lime  rocks  in 
Craven,  Yorkshire.* 

Though',  as  already  observed,  it  is  the  best  of  the  alpine  grasses, 
yet  the  above  details  of  itd  properties  do  not  warrant  any  recom- 
mendation of  its  cultivation  to  the  Farmer.f 

It  flowers  about  the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
the  seed  is  ripe  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  June. 

A  IRA  cristata.    Crested  Hair-grass. 
Poa  cristata.    Crested  Meadow-grass.    Host.  ii.  p.  64,  t.  76. 
Specific  character:  Panicle  spike-like ;  husks  acuminate;  flowers 

longer  than  the  calyx ;  leaves  ciliated ;  glumes  all  pointed. 

Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  101. 

*  Wicberiiig't  Amngementt,  ii.  p.  140. 

t  **  Cynoturui  caruleut  it  particularly  liked  by  shetp,  and  may  be  used  fi>r  the 
fiitteuiDg  of  mutton,  but  makes  the  wool  coarse  (observatiou  by  the  Wettaraner 
Gesellschaft).'*— Frederick  Schmidt,  Esq.  from  UteGermaii  traoslatien  of  the  fiitt 
account  of  the  above  results  of  experitnents  on  this  spedes  of  grass. 
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O^.  —  TbiB  grass  was  formerly  ranked  by  Botanists  under  the 
genus  Poa^  but  has  since  been  referred  to  that  of  Aira,  to 
which  it  is  more  closely  allied  by  its  two-flowered  calyx  and 
acuminate  glumes ;  culms  from  a.  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  round,  striated,  a  little  pubescent  towards  the  top,  erect 
from  the  lower  joint  upwards,  under,  that,  decumbent;  leaves 
linear,  acute,  flat,  roughish  at  the  margin,  and  ciliated ;  sheath* 
scale  very  short,  more  or  less  ciliate ;  panicle  erect,  cylindri- 
cal, but  tapering  on  each  side ;  spike-stalk  pubescent,  smooth 
towards  the  top,  and  furnished  with  a  few  hairs ;  calyx  acumi- 
nated, compressed,  keeled,  terminated  by  an  awn-like  point. 

German,  KammrSchmieltn. 

Native  of  Britain.  Root  perennial.  E.  Bot.  t.  648.  Hort. 
Gram.  Fol.  191. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        10890    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -        36    0     >     ^qqq    g    q 
The  produce  of  the  space*  ditto       -      115    0^  5 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6989    8    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter   2    0)       q^    ^    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        8    0     5 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  produce  is — 
Chrass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -        40    0     7     ^am    o    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -        80    0     3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying     3403    2    0 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by  leav- 
ing the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is        -  -        127  10    0 

The  produce  of  this  species,  and  the  nutritive  matter  it  affords, 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  Festuca  ovina  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe ; 
they  equally  delight  in  dry  soils,  though  the  Aira  cristata  will  thrive 
well,  and  remain  permanent  in  soils  of  a  moist  and  clayey  nature, 
which  is  different  with  the  Festuca  avina.  The  greater  bulk  of  the 
produce  of  the  Aira  cristata,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  makes  it 
of  inferior  value  to  the  Festuca  ovina.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
it  grows  on  dry  pastures  plentifully,  where  it  appears  to  be  but 
sparingly  eaten  by  cattle,  particularly  if  the  pasture  be  not  over- 
stocked.    Rye-grass  (Lolium  perenne),  sheep's  fescue  {Festuca 
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miina),  yellow  oat-grass  (Avena  ^vescetis),  crested  dogfs-tail 
(Cynosurui  cristatm),  meadow  barley  (Hordeum  pratense),  flexuose 
iMiir-grass  {Avraflexuasa),  are  all  preferred  by  cattle  to  the  crested 
hair-grass.  The  nutritive  matter  of  this  grass  differs  but  little  in 
its  composition  from  those  of  the  above ;  it  approaches  nearest  to 
that  of  the  Jira  Jlexuosa,  differing  only  in  having  less  bitter  ex- 
tractive matter  and  of  more  tasteless  mucilage ;  but  the  soft  hairy 
foliage  of  the  grass  appears  at  once  the  cause  of  this  dislike  in 
cattle  to  eat  it. 

It  flowers  about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  beginning  of  August. 

POA  compressa.    Flat-stalked  Meadow-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  flowering  on  one  side,  rather  dense; 
spikelets  oval-oblong,  6-7  flowering;  flowers  connected  at 
the  base  by  a  complicated  web  of  hairs ;  culm  compressed ; 
root  creeping.  Sm.  Engl.  FL  i.  p.  121. 
Ob$. — Culms  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  compressed, 
decumbent  at  the  base,  oblique  afterwards,  and  erect  towards 
the  top ;  striated,  smooth,  sometimes  sending  forth  culms  at 
the  joints;  leaves  short,  linear,  acute,  flat,  somewhat  glaucous; 
panicle  erect,  short,  directed  one  way,  glaucous,  bluntish, 
condensed ;  florets  from  three  to  nine,  according  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  plant,  closely  imbricated,  oval,  angular, 
three-nerved,  purple  below  the  tip,  which  is  silvery  and  sea- 
riose  at  the  base,  connected  by  very  fine  complicated  short 
villous  hairs.  Dr.  Withering  says  that  they  are  rarely  woolly 
at  the  base»  but  I  have  found  Uiem  universally  so.  £•  Bot. 
t.  365;  Host. ii.  p.  61, 1 70}  Flo.  Dan.  t.  742;  Flo.Ger.303; 
Wither.  Arr. 
German,  Zusammengedrtickies^Rispengras, 
Native  of  Britain.  Root  perennial,  creeping. 
ExperimefUs.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
gravelly  soil  with  manure  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.   qr. 
Grass,  6  02.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        34    0  ) 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        34    0  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      6    0  7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  6    13 
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Produoe  per  Acre* 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 

Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce  per  acre    -  -  4083  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        40    0   7     oaii  14    a 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      48    0   5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    2041  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      5    0   >       ^^q    q  -,-, 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        7    2   3 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by 

taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  is         -        63    2  18 

The  nutritive  matter  which  is  here  shewn  to  be  lost  if  the  crop 
is  taken  when  the  grass  is  in  flower,  will  not  make  up  for  the  value 
of  the  latter-math  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  by  taking  the 
crop  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe.  If  the  produce  of  this  grass  was 
of  greater  magnitude,  it  would  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
grasses,  as  it  produces  foliage  early  in  the  spring,  of  stronger  nu- 
tritive powers  than  most  other  grasses.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  a  grass  to  cultivate  on  poor  soils ;  but  the  produce  is  so  very 
deficient,  that  there  are  other  grasses  that  might  better  answer  the 
end,  as  the  meadow-barley,  yellow  oat,  hard  fescue,  and  crested 
dog^9-tail-gras9.  The  roots,  in  some  situations,  penetrate  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  as  in  stony  dry  soils.  It  grows  in  abundance  on 
the  walls  which  embank  the  ponds  in  Wobum  Park. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  the  English  Botany,  observes,  that  this  grass  can 
scarcely  be  put  to  any  agricultural  use:  the  trials  that  have  been 
made  of  it  here  confirm  that  opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  produce 
is  augmented  fey  cultirating  it  on  a  richer  soil,  but  not  in  that  pro- 
portion which  is  the  result  of  a  similar  treatment  in  other  grasses* 
The  culms  and  leaves  attain  a  greater  length  on  a  rich  soiU 
but  never  form  a  close  turf,  being,  under  every  circumstance, 
thinly  scattered  over  the  surface.  Tliough  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
recommended  for  cultivation,  nevertheless  it  is  worthy  of  Aurther 
trials,  on  account  of  its  superior  nutritive  powers. 

It  flowers  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  the  iced  is  ripe  abonl 
the  middle  of  August. 

POA  con^ressa,  var.  erecta.    Upright  Flat-stalked  Meadow-grass. 

Obs. — This  differs  from  the  former  variety  of  Poa  compressa  in 
having  culms  more  upright,  less  compressed^  and  produced  in 
greater  quantities.     The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  somewhat 
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glaucous ;  they  grow  more  upright  than  those  of  the  other 

variety.    Root  creeping  like  that  of  the  former,  but  furnished 

with  numerous  fibres,  which  supply  culms  and  leaves  in 

abundance ;  the  pla  nt  soon  forms  a  close  covering  to  the 

ground,  while  the  other  remains  in  a  scattered  state. — 

Refer.  Fig.  1.  Floret  magnified. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

light  sandy  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre. 

dr.    qt.  lbs. 

Grass,  23  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  16664    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        34    0   >     gggg     j  ^2 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      166     If  5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    9001     4    4 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    0    >       ^^  jg  j2 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -       17     13 

The  produce  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  is  — 

Grass,  22  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  14973  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        44    0   7     g23g    g    q 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      193    2   S 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6738    3    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      6    0   |     1169  13    3 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      27    2   5 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  crop  at 

the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  exceeds  that  at  the  time 

of  flowering,  is —  ...  -      426    0    7 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass,  at  the 

time  of  flowering,  is  inferior  to  that  at  the  time 

the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  3. 
The  produce  of  latter*math  is  — 
Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -         4764    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     1     2  111- 10  10 

This  variety  of  the  flat-stalked  meadow-grass  affects  a  soil  of  a 
moister  and  more  rich  nature  than  the  first-mentioned  variety. 
It  grows  more  close,  forming  a  pretty  good  sward ;  the  roots  are 
less  inclined  to  creeping.  It  sends  up  a  great  quantity  of  flowering 
culms,  which  constitute  the  principal  weight  of  the  produce,  and 
remain  green  and  succulent  long  after  the  seed  is  ripe ;  on  this 
account  the  seed  crop  contains  so  much  more  nutritive  matter  than 
the  flowering  crop,  as  above  stated.  It  is  a  week  or  ten  days  lat^r 
in  flowering  than  the  former  variety,  and  the  produce  of  foliage  in 
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the  spring  is  likewise  inferior.  The  produce  of  latter-math  is 
greater  than  might  be  expected  of  a  grass  with  short  slow-growing 
foliage^  but  the  plant  has  the  property  bf  sending  up  flowerin^^ 
culms  till  a  late  period  of  the  season^  and  the  latter-math  produce 
consists  chiefly  of  these.  What  was  said  respecting  the  merits 
of  the  first  variety  may  also  be  said  of  this  one ;  for  though  its 
produce  be  greater^  and  form  a  better  turf,  yet  it  is  inferior  in 
early  growth,  and  in  the  produce  of  foliage. 

It  flowers  in  the  end  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the 
beginning  of  September. 

LOTUS  comiculaHis.    Bird's-foot  trefoil,  bird's-foot  clover. 

Generic  character :  Legume  cylindrical,  straight;  wings  of  the 
corolla  cohering  by  their  upper  edge ;  calyx  tubular;  filaments 
dilated  upwards. — Refer.  Fig.  1.  Calyx  and  Anthers  magni- 
fied. 2.  Flower  natural  size. 
Specific  character :  Heads  depressed,  of  few  flowers ;  stems  de- 
cumbent, solid ;  legumes  spreading,  nearly  cylindrical ;  claw 
of  the  keel  obovate  ;  filaments  all  dilated.    E.  Bot.  2090. 

Obs. — Some  Botanists  have  considered  the  next  following  plant 
(Lotus  major)  a  variety  of  this  "  var.  larger,  stem  more  up- 
right." Linn,  and  Withering.  But  the  difierence  between 
them  is  obvious  at  the  first  sight;  and  this  difierence  remains 
permanent  when  the  plant  is  raised  from  seed  and  cultivated 
on  diff*erent  soils.  What  renders  a  specific  distinction  here 
of  most  iiaportance  to  the  Farmer,  is  the  difierence  which 
exists  between  them  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  The 
stems  are  prostrate,  smooth,  apparently  free  from  hairs;  leaves 
slightly  veined  underneath,  smooth.  Curtis,  107 ;  Flo. 
Dan.  991 ;  Wither.  Arr. 

Native  of  Britain,  and  all  parts  of  Eurdpe ;  also  of  Japan.  Root 
perennial. 

Experiments.  ^  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 


Grass,  15  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  7019    0    0 


dr. 

Produce  per  Acre, 
qr.           11)8. 

10209    6    0 

26 
76 

M     3190    6    0 
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Piod«oe  per  Acre, 
dr.  qr.  Ibf  * 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflford  of  nutritive  matter      2    17       358    4    9 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        8     1|  3 

This  plant  has  been  recommended  for  cultivation  by  Dr«  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Woodward.  Linnaeus  says  that  cows, 
goats,  and  horses  eat  it;  and  that  sheep  and  swine  are  not  fond  of 
it  With  regard  to  sheep,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  extended, 
they  eat  it  in  common  with  the.  herbage  with  which  it  is  usually 
combined;  the  flowers,  it  is  true,  appeared  always  untouched,  and, 
in  dry  pastures,  little  of  the  plant  is  seen  or  presented  to  cattle, 
except  the  flowers,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  growth  in  such 
situations.  This,  however,  is  nearly  the  case  with  white  or  Dutch 
clover;  sheep  seldom  touch  the  flowers  while  any  foliage  is  to  be 
found. 

Mr.  Woodward  informs  us  that  it  makes  extremely  good  hay  in 
moist  meadows,  where  it  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  the  trefoils, 
and  seems  to  be  of  a  quality  equal,  if  not  superior  to  most  of  ihem. 
Professor  Martyn  observes,  that  in  common  with  several  other 
leguminous  plants,  it  gives  a  substance  to  hay,  and  perhaps 
renders  it  more  palatable  and  wholesome  to  cattle.  It  has  been 
already  observed,  that  the  clovers  contain  more  bitter  extractive 
and  siline  matters  than  the  proper  natural  grasses,  and  the  bird's- 
foot  trefoils  contain  more  of  these  vegetable  principles  than  the 
clovers ;  in  pastures  and  meadows,  therefore,  where  the  clovers 
happen  to  be  in  small  quantities,  a  portion  of  the  trefoil  {Lotus  cor- 
niculatus)  would  doubtless  be  of  advantage;  but  it  appears  to  con- 
tain top  much  of  the  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters  to  be 
cultivated  by  itself,  or  without  a  large  intermixture  of  other  plants. 

It  does  not  spring  early  in  the  season^  but  continues  to  vege- 
tate late  in  the  autumn.  In  irrigated  meadows,  where  the  pro- 
duce is  generally  more  succulent  than  in  dry  pastures,  this  plant 
cannot  with  safety  be  recommended,  at  least  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  It  is  more  partial  to  dry  soils  than  the  next  species, 
Lotus  tnqjor;  it  attains  to  a  considerable  height  when  growing 
among  shrubs,  and  seems  to  lose  its  prostrate  or  trailing  habit  of 
growth  entirely  when  in  such  situations. 

It  comes  into  flower  about  the  second  week  of  June,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  about  the  end  of  July,  and  successively  till  the  end 
of  autumn. 
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LOTUS  mgar.    Greator  Bird't-foot  Trefoil. 

Specifit  character:  Heads  depressed,  many-flowered;  stems 
erect,  hollow ;  legumes  spreading,  cylindrical ;  claw  of  the 
keel  linear,  shorter,  filaments  not  dilated. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  E.  Bot. 

Ofts.  —  Stems  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  less  drawn  up  by  bushes,  or  exposed  without 
shade,  more  or  less  fringed  with  long  loosely-spreading  hairs; 
leaves  also  more  or  less  fringed  with  similar  hairs ;  flower-^ 
heads  when  young  very  hairy,  flowers  from  6  to  12  in  each  head, 
of  a  duller  orange  than  the  preceding  species ;  pod  slender, 
and  exactly  cylindrical.  E.  Bot.  2091.  —  I  have  raised  this 
plant  from  seed  on  two  different  soils,  a  siliceous  sandy  soil 
and  a  clayey  lotoi,  and  the  abore  characters  remain  perma- 
nent in  both  instances:  it  is  surprising  that  two  plants  so 
distinct  in  habits  should  have  so  long  been  considered 
varieties  only. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial,  creeping. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  fVom  a 

clayey  loam  is  — 

Produoe  per  Acre* 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Herbage,  32  oi^    The  produce  per  acre      -  -  21780    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  30  0  7  gj^  g  q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  192  0  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  13637  8  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  0  I  ^g^  ^q  q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  16  0  ) 
:  The  weight  of  green  food,  or  hay,  is  triple  that  of  the  foregoing 
species,  and  its  nutritive  powers  are  very  little  inferior,  being  only 
as  9  to  8.  These  two  species  of  bird's-foot  trefoil  may  be  com- 
pared to  each  other  with  respect  to  habits,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  white  clover  and  perennial  red  clover ;  and  were  the  latter 
unknown,  there  appear  to  be  no  plants  of  the  leguminous  order, 
that,  in  point  of  habits,  would  so  well  supply  their  place  as  the 
common  and  greater  bird's-foot  trefoil.  They  are,  however, 
gtiBally  inferior  to  the  clovers.  The  white  clover  is  superior  to 
die  oommon  bird's-foot  trefoil  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
it  affords,  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  4.  It  is  much  less  productive 
of  herbage,  and  is  much  more  difficult  of  cultivation,  the  seed 
being  afforded  in  much  smaller  quantities.    The  produce  of  the 
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greater  birdVfoot  trefoil  is  tupeiior  to  that  of  the  perennial  red 
clover,  on  tenacious  or  moist  soils^  and  on  drier»  and  on  richer 
soils  of  the  first  quality  ^  but  the  produce  is  inferior,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  nutritiye  matter  it  contains^  as  5  to  4.  The  nutritive 
matter  of  this  species  contains  more  bitter  extractive  and  salme 
matters  than  thai  pf  the  former,  which  was  before  shewn  to  bet  in 
excess  when  compared  with  the  clovers,  and  these  with  the  proper 
natural  grasses.  The  nutritive  matter  is  extremely  bitter  to  the 
taste.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  eaten  by  any  cattle  when  in  a 
green  state ;  but  when  made  into  hay  with  the  common  grasses, 
I  have  offered  it  to  sheep,  oxen,  deer,  and  the  llama,  or  South 
American  sheep,  and  they  all  ate  it  without  reluctance,  and  rather 
with  desire. 

It  does  not  seem  to  perfect  so  much  seed  as  the  former  species ; 
but  this  is  abundantly  remedied  in  its  propagation  by  the  creep- 
ing or  stoloniferous  roots,  which  it  spreads  out  in  all  directions, 
and  thus  it  soon  covers  a  large  space  of  ground.  But  the  stems 
rise  not  in  considerable  number ;  they  are  thinly  scattered  over 
the  surfSace.  In  moist  clayey  soils  it  would  doubtless  be  a  most 
profitable  substitute  for  red  clover ;  but  the  excess  of  bitter  ex- 
tractive and  saline  matters  it  contains,  seems  to  forbid  its  adop- 
tion without  a  considerable  admixture  of  other  plants. 

It  flowers  about  the  third  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  end  of  the  following  month. 

AVENA  pratensis.    Meadow  Oat-grass. 

Specific  character :  Panicle  erect,  with  very  short  simple 
branches ;  florets  about  five,  longer  than  the  calyx ;  partial 
stalk  all  over  hairy ;  leaves  involute,  finely  serrated,  naked ; 
sheaths  smooth.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  154.  —  Refer*  Itg.  1. 
Calyx,  with  unequal  valves.  2.  Perfect  Floret.  3.  Germen 
and  Stigmas. 

Obs.  —  Culms  perfectly  smooth,  erect,  straight,  round,  upper- 
half  naked,  and  scored;  panicle  equal,  erect;  florets  4-6, 
somewhat. compressed,  terminating  otie  imperfect;  husks  of 
the  calyx  acuminate,  compressed,  rough  on  the  keel,  three- 
nerved,  inner  husk  the  smallest;  outer  husk  of  the  corolla 
acuminate,  five-nerved,  with  an  awn  firom  below  the  middle 
longer  than  the  husk,  knee-bent,  inner  valve  smaller.  E.  Bot. 
1204 ;  Host  t.  51 ;  Fto.  Oer.  386 ;  Wither.  Arr. ;  Hort. 
Gram.  Fol.  201. 
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Gennan,  Wie$enhqfer. 

Natire  of  Britain*    Root  fibrous.    Perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre. 

dr.  qr.  lbs. 

(}ras8»  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        22    0   7     |g.^|  ^x     8 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        44    0   5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    4934    8    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter      2    1)       039    4    8 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  6    2i|  3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  9628  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        24    0   7     2868  10    0 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        67    0^  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6670    2    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter       10   7       j^g  j^    g 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  3    2   3 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by 

leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  exceeds 

one-third  part  of  its  value        «  -  -  90    6    6 

The  proportional  value  which  the  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering 
bears  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  as  9  to  4. 

This  species  of  oat-grass  is  much  less  common  than  the  Avena 
pubescem  or  Avena  Jlavescens.  It  is  found  more  frequent  on  chalky 
than  on  aoy  oilier  kind  of  soils :  I  have  also  found  it  in  moist 
meadows  as  well  as  on  dry  heaths.  This  property  of  thriving  on 
soils  of  such  opposite  natures  is  not  common  to  the  different 
species  of  grass.  When  this  grass  was  planted  in  an  irrigated 
meadow,  the  produce  did  not  appear  to  exceed  that  which  it 
afforded  on  a  dry  elevated  soil,  though  it  appeared  more  healthy, 
by  the  superior  green  colour  of  the  foliage ;  and  it  thus  appears  to 
thrive  under  irrigation.  The  produce  and  nutritive  powers,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  inferior  to  many  other  species  of  the  secondary 
grasses :  on  referring  to  former  details,  we  find  that  — 

The  yellow  oat-grass  {Avena  flavescens)  affords 

of  nutritive  matter  from  the  crop  at  the  time  lbs. 

of  flowering  -  -  -  '*^®®^^909 

From  the  crop  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe       -  430  11    63 
The  meadow  oat-grass  {Avena  praUnsis),  as  above    -  -  388 
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The  produce  or  value  of  the  yellow  oat  is  therefore  superior 
to  that  of  the  meadow  oat,  in  the  proportion  neariy  of 
7  to  3. 
The  downy  oat-grass  {Avetia  pubescens)  affords 
6f  nutritive  matter  from  the  grass  at  the  time  lbs. 

of  flowering  -  -  -  "366    0    0>gyg 

From  the  crop  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe       -  212    0    03 

The  downy  oat-grass  is  therefore  superior  to  the  meadow  oat^ 
grasi  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  it  affords  from  the  crops 
of  one  season,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  3  to  2.  From  these 
facts  and  obsenrations,  it  cannot  justly  be  recommended  for  culti- 
vation in  preference  to  either  of  the  two  species  with  which  it  has 
now  been  compared.  Its  nutritive  matter  contains  a  less  propor- 
tion of  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters  than  any  other  of  the 
oatrgrasses  that  have  here  been  submitted  to  experiment. 

It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

HORDEUM  praienm.    Meadow  Barley-grass. 

Specific  character:  Lateral  flowers  imperfect,  with  shorter  awns ; 
all  the  calyx  valves  bristle-shaped  and  rough.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 
p.  180 ;  Mart.  t.  108 ;  Flo.  Dan.  630 ;  Moris,  s.  8,  t.  2,  f.  6 ; 
B.  Bot  409.— JRf^cr.  lig.  1.  Neuter  Florets.  2.  Perfect 
Floret.    3.  Germen,  feathered  Stigmas,  and  Nectary. 

Ob$. — This  species  has  affinity  to  the  Hordeum  murinum,  wall 
barley-grass,  in  appearance;  but  this  is  strictly  perennial, 
while  the  Hordeum  murinum  is  annual.  The  culms  of  the 
Hordeum  pratense  are  more  slender,  taller,  and  erect,  sheaths 
roundish,  spike  slender  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  H» 
murinum;  of  a  purple  or  greenish  hue;  that  of  the  H.  muri- 
num is  of  a  dirty  yellow ;  husks  of  the  calyx  bristle-shaped, 
rough,  but  not  ciliate;  awns  much  shorter.  £.  Bot.  409; 
HoBt>  t.  33. 

German,  Wiesen-Gre^e. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  fibrous.     Perennial 

Experiments.  — *  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  with  manure  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs* 

Grass,  12  02.    The  produce  per  acre  -        8167     8    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32    0  »      ^^ff/    0    0 
The  produce  of  die  space,  ditto         -       76    3^  > 
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Produoe  p«r  Acre, 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4900    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     3    3)  ^^q    g    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        11     1    3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^  the  produce  is  — 

Grass,  13  oz.    The  produce  per  acre   -               -  8848    2    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        32    0   7  jggg    ^    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto          -      83    OJ^  5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  6308  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     3    0   7  ^i  ^  jo    l 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           -        9    3   3 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by 

leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is            -  63  14    0 

The  grass,  at  the  time  of  flowerings  contains  more  nutritive 
matter  than  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  in  the  proportion 
of  15  to  12. 

This  grass,  though  said  to  be  partial  to  dry  chalky  soils,  I  have 
always  found  most  prevalent  on  good  rich  meadow  ground;  it 
thrives  under  irrigation ;  and  there  are  but  few  pastures  in  which 
it  is  not  to  be  found ;  dry  sandy  heaths,  and  moist  sour  soils,  are 
uncongenial  to  it.  The  Rey.  O.  Swayne  observes,  that  in  moist 
meadows  it  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay,  but  is  not 
to  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  the  Farmer. 
The  best  grasses,  in  my  opinion,  continues  Mr.  Swayne,  are  the 
Alopecurus  pratensis,  Poa  trivialis,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Cynomrus 
cristattu,  Fesiuca  duriuscula,  Festuca  pratensis,  Festuca  hybrida, 
Avenajlavescens,  and  above  all,  the  Lolium  perenne.  If  Gardeners 
and  Farmers  are  so  careful,  as  we  know  they  are,  in  raising  the 
seeds  of  their  turnips  and  cabbages,  surely  some  of  their  care  is 
due  to  the  cultivated  grasses.*  I  have  observed  this  grass  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  herbage  of  one  or  two  pastures  that  were 
considered  excellent  for  sheep.  I  have  been  informed,  likewise, 
that  in  some  pastures  in  Norfolk  this  grass  forms  the  principal 
herbage ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  in  question  are  famed 
for  their  superior  breed  of  sheep.  Though  this  proves  nothing 
positive  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  the  grass,  nevertheless,  it 
offers  satisfactory  reasons  to  conclude  that  the  grass  is  not  hurtftil 

*  Withsring's  Arr.  u.  p.  172,  Ed.  4. 
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in  sheep  pasture,  which  is  not  the  case  when  it  is  made  into  hay ; 
the  long  sharp  awns  with  which  the  spikelets  are  armed  rendering 
it  dangerous  to  the  mouths  of  cattle,  and  forming  a  serious  objec- 
tion to  its  introduction  (at  least  in  large  quantities)  into  irrigated 
meadows,  where  the  produce  is,  in  part,  every  year  converted  into 
hay.  It  is  tolerably  early  in  the  spring  produce  of  foliage,  and  its 
nutritive  powers  are  considerable.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  strictly 
perennial. 

Flowers  in  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  August. 

TRITICUM  cristatum.    Crested  Wheat-grass. 

Bromus  cristatus.    Crested  Brome*grass. 

Specific  character :  Calyx  elliptical,  awned,  keeled,  obscurely 
ribbed ;  florets  awned ;  spikelets  closely  imbricated,  two- 
ranked,  depressed,  straight;  stems  simple.  £.  Bot.;  Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  184. 

Obs. —  Roots  furnished  with  very  long,  woolly  fibres,  adapted 
to  grow  in  sands ;  culms  ascending  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
high,  simple,  rigid,  slender,  leafy,  hairy  at  the  top ;  leaves 
linear,  shortish,  with  long  close  sheaths,  upper  surface  in 
one  specimen  hairy :  but  Gmelin  says  the  character  is  vari- 
able. The  Secak  prostrcUum  is  akin  to  this,  but  has  an  annual 
root  and  a  branched  stem.  E.  Bot.  —  The  Triticum  cristatum 
of  Host  agrees  with  the  above,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  are  hairy.  Host.  ii.  t.  24,  Triticum  cristatum  —  Secale 
prostratumf  Jacquin.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  207. 

Native  of  Scotland.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

clayey  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr. 
Gratis,  13  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -        32    0     7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -        83     1      3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    2    2     7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      8    0^5 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -      34    0     7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      81     2f   5 
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Produce  per  Acre, 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4708  1 3     0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2     17  255  n   ,3 
The  produce  of  the  space^  ditto           -        6    3    5 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by 

leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is                -  89  14  14 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 

Grass,  4  oz.    The  produce  per  acfe                  -  2722    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0  85     1     4 

The  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering  contains  more  nutritive 
matter  than  the  grass  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  in  the  proportion 
of  10  to  9 ;  and  the  grass  of  the  latter-math  is  inferior  to  that  at 
the  time  of  flowering  as  8  to  10 ;  and  to  the  grass  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  9* 

When  cultivated  on  a  heath  soil^  the  produce  was  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  above.  The  produce  of  early  herbage  in  the 
spring  is '  superior  to  the  Avena  Jlaoescens,  Festuca  duriuscuia, 
Festuca  ovina,  Aira  caspitosa,  and  indeed  to  any  of  the  alpine 
grasses,  or  those  which  affect  sandy  dry  soils.  When  mown  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  it  afterwards  sends  up  culms,  and  the  latter- 
madi  consists  chiefly  of  these ;  and  in  point  of  nutritive  powers, 
the  latter-math  is  in  consequence  nearly  equal  to  the  grass  of  the 
flowering  crop.  It  ripens  a  sufficiency  of  seed,  which  vegetates 
freely  when  sovm  on  light  soils.  Its  comparative  merits,  as  a  grass 
for  heath  soils^  are  very  considerable,  as  will  appear  on  a  com- 
parison of  their  habits,  produce,  and  nutritive  qualities,  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  details. 

It  flowers  about  the  second  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  end  of  August. 

PHLEUM  Boehmeri.    Purple-stalked  Cat's-tail  Grass. 

Phalaris  phleoides.    Cat's-tail  Canary-grass.     Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 

p.  77;  Fl.  Ger.  186;  E.  Bot.  469;  Fl.  Br.  &3;  Host.  v.  2, 

26,  t.  34 ;  Fl.  Dan.  t.  631 ;  Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  207. 
Phleum  glabrum.    Bemh.  Erford,  p.  38.— PWeum  phalaroides. 

Koel.  Gram.  p.  62. 
Specific  character:  Panicle  like  a  spike,  cylindrical;  husks  of 

the  calyx  linear-lanceolate,  slightly  pointed,  nearly  smooth. 
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abropt  at  the  inner  margin ;  stem  simple.    Fl.  Sm.  Engl.  i. 
p.  77. 
06s.— Culms  numerous,  with  a  bulbous  joint  at  the  bate,  often 
of  a  purplish  colour ;  leaves  linear,  acute,  flat,  on  the  back 
and  towards  the  point  roughish,  of  a  light  green  or  glaucous 
colour ;  panicle  attenuated,  of  a  green,  or  varying  flt>m  a 
green  to  a  purple  colour ;  calyx  twice  the  size  of  the  corolla, 
valves  more  or  less  rough,  with  hairs  on  the  keel  towards  the 
top;  corolla,  outer  valve  oval,  spear-shaped,  obtuse,  five- 
nerved,  naked,  or  with  very  short  hairs  distinguishable  by 
the  microscope;   interior  valve  a  little  smaller,   narrower, 
acute.    ^Phalaris  pkleoides,  Host.  ii.  p.  26,  t.  34 ;  Flo.  Dan. 
t.  631.  E.  Bot.  459.  Pi.  Br.  63. 
Oerman,  Boehmenehu^Lieschgras. 
Native  of  Britain*     Root  fibrous,  perennial 
ExperimefUs.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  fh>m  a 
siliceous  sandy  soil  is  — 

Prodooe  fier  Aera. 
df .   fft. 
Grass,  10  09.    The  produce  p0r  acre  is 
60  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        •        23    0  ) 
The  produce  of  the  space^  ditto        *        44    0  i 
TJie  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
f^  dr«  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    1) 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -  6    2}  > 

The  produce  of  foliage  in  the  spring  fh>m  this  grass  is  conn 
pttratively  nothing,  as  is  ihe  case  with  the  latler-math  pnkluce. 
The  root-leaves  are  remarkably  short  in  this  species  of  canary*- 
{^rass,  and  the  culms  are  numerous.  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the 
produce  may  be  said  to  consist  entirely  of  culms*  It  grows 
naturally  in  dry  sandy  places ;  said  to  have  been  first  discovered 
in  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Crow,  near  Swaflliam^ 
Norfolk,  in  1780.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Germany,  where  it  grows 
in  pastures,  orchards,  hills,  and  dry  sandy  barren  places.  It  is 
evidently  unfit  for  cultivation  in  the  farm,  as  the  above  produce 
constitutes  what  it  yields  in  one  season,  and  which,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  other  grasses  afiecting  a  similar  soil,  proves 
greatly  inferior.  It  ripens  plenty  of  seed  for  its  propagation.  It 
thrives  best  on  a  sandy  loaok  The  stracture  of  Ae  panicle  is 
useful^  to  shew  the  last  form  of  a  panicle  next  to  a  spike.   In  this 
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it  appears  a  spike,  until  pressed  by  the  fingers ;  it  then  proves  to 
be  a  panicle. 

It  fiowmiB  in  Joly,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  the  beginning  of 
September. 

FESTUCJ  alopecurus.    Foxtail-like  Fescue-grass. 

Bromm  alcpecurm.    Donn's  Catalogue. 

Specific  character:  Spike  erect,  attenuated;  calyx-valves  very 
unequal,  outer  large,  three-nerved,  ^acuminate,  inner  very 
minute,  awl-shaped;  corolla,  outer  valve  awned,  largely 
ciliate  at  the  edges;  inner,  two-ribbed,  slightly  ciliate  on 
the  libs* 

Oil*  —  I  received  the  seeds  of  this  grass  from  Mr.  Donn, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  Bromm$ 
alopecurus  of  the  Cambridge  Catalogue.  It  proves  to  be  a 
Festuca.  Culms  smooth,  upright ;  leaves  linear,  channelled, 
or  doubled  together  like  those  of  the  Avena  pratensis,  and 
like  them,  slightly  glaucous,  smooth;  sheath  smooth,  fur- 
rowed, sheath-scale  minute,  lacerated ;  spike  mostly  facing 
one  way,  upright;  calyx  10-flowered,  terminating  floret 
barren;  larger  valve  of  the  blossom  furnished  with  long, 
straight,  flat-lying  hairs  at  the  edges,  which  distinguish 
it  from  every  other  species  of  fescue  vnth  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  long,  linear,  channelled,  smooth,  glaucous 
leaves  distinguish  it  at  first  sight  from  the  different  annual 
species  of  fescue,  or  brome-grass.  Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  209; 
R.  S.  Linn.  Sys.  Veg.  ii.  p.  727. 

Native  of  Barbary.    Root  annual. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a  light 
siliceous  sandy  soil  is — 

Produce  per  Aero, 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                   -  8167    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32    0   >  2604    o    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        76    3^3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  5643    6    (X 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    2    2   7  oig    q    r^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto             -      7     2   3 

If  the  above  details  of  produce  and  nutritive  powers  of  this 
annual  fescue  be  compared  with  those  of  the  soft  brome-grass, 
many-flowered  brome-grass,  and  others  of  the  aanual  indigenous 
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grasses,  it  will  be  found  inferior.  The  leaves  attain  to  a  consider^ 
able  length,  and  contain  more  nutritive  matter  than  those  of  any 
other  annual  grasses  that  have  been  submitted  to  experiment 
here ;  the  culms,  however,  contain  much  less  nutritive  matter 
than  those  of  most  other  annuals.  It  ripens  the  seed  in  su£Bcient 
quantity,  affects  most  a  light  rich  soil,  and  is  strictly  annual.  The 
best  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  in  the  beginniog  of  May. 

It  flowers  about  the  end  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  September. 

Though  it  does  not,  from  these  experiments,  appear  capable  of 
being  put  to  any  agricultural  use,  yet  the  form  imd  habits  of  the 
plant  being  specifically  different  from  all  others  of  the  same 
family,  offer  matter  for  useful  reflection  to  the  lovers  of  variety  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

CYNOSURUS  eckinatus.    Rough  Dog's-tail  Grass. 

Specific  character:  Spike  compound,  ovate;  neuter  spikelets 
awned  ;  awns  of  the  corolla  full  as  long  as  the  glume.  Sm. 
Engl.  FL  i.  p.  137. 

Obs. — Culms  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  round, 
smooth,  upper  part  naked,  when  in  seed,  simple  or  branch- 
ing; leaves  broad,  lanceolate,  at  first  embracing  the  stem, 
and  then  as  if  channelled,  afterwards  flat,  towards  the  upper 
end  and  edges  rough,  the  rest  smoothish ;  panicle  or  bunch 
pointing  one  way ;  floral  leaves  only  on  the  outside  of  the 
flowers,  alternately  winged,  the  rays  ending  in  awns;  one 
floret  in  each;  husks  of  the  calyx  two,  containing  two  florets, 
membraneous,  very  fine  at  the  point;  corolla,  two  valves, 
with  an  awn  on  the  outer  point.  Host.  ii.  p.  67,  t.  95;  K. 
Bot.  1333;  Moris.  1.  c.  sect.  8,  t.  4,  f.  13  ;  Wither.  Arr. 

German,  Weiehstachliges-Raurmgras. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  annual. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                     -  6446    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry     -            24    0   >  jggg    g    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto     -            38     1 J  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  381 18    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     2     1    >  ^gi     g  13 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto      -             4    2   5 
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This  grass  is  not  common;  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state  near 
Sandwich,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  on  a  sandy  soil.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Germany^  growing  in  pastures^  corn-fields,  and  on  sands 
by  the  sea-side.  Like  the  preceding  grass,  this  one  is  evidently 
of  more  use  in  shewing  the  diversity  of  form  that  gives  specific 
characters  to  the  individuals  composing  a  genera,  than  to  any 
agricnitural  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  made  subservient ;  as  the 
above  results  of  experiments  made  upon  it  put  every  idea  of  that 
nature  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  different  plants  affect  peculiar 
soils ;  or  it  may^  perhaps,  be  said,  that  every  different  soil  pro- 
duces plants  peculiar  to  itself.  When  soils  are  first  formed  from 
the  decomposition  of  rocks,  mosses  are  generally  the  first  vege- 
tables they  produce ;  afterwards  grasses.  Nature  appears  ever  un- 
remitting in  her  efforts  to  cover  every  description  of  soil  with 
grass,  ^nd  the  varieties  of  soils^  whether  caused  by  a  difference 
of  internal  composition,  or  of  local  situation,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
low-lying  marsh,  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  grass  adapted  to  clothe  them  proportionally  great. 
There  are  some  species  of  (j>rass  that  attain  but  to  one  or  two  inches 
in  height,  others  many  feet,  according  as  the  soil  has  richness  suf- 
ficient for  their  maintenance  and  production.  These  diminutive, 
and,  to  the  Agriculturist,  seemingly  useless  plants,  by  the  yearly 
death  and  decay  of  their  leaves  and  culms,  or  of  the  plant  itself,  if 
an  annual,  and  by  attracting  animals  to  the  spot,  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  future  production  of  superior  grasses.  Though  a  grass 
therefore  may  be,  comparatively,  of  no  value  for  the  immediate 
uses  of  the  Farmer,  nevertheless,  it  is  not,  surely,  unworthy  of  his 
regard ;  for  independent  of  the  pleasure  which  a  consideration  of 
its  peculiar  structure,  design,  uses,  and  connexion  with  others  of 
known  value  must  excite,  a  knowledge  of  the  plant  will  also  direct 
wheth^  to  encourage  or  prevent  its  growth  in  such  situations 
where  it  is  found.  Few  grasses  will  thrive  or  continue  in  any  soil 
but  that  which  naturally  produces  them.  The  present  grass  was 
found  by  Villars,  on  a  rock,  where  it  did  not  exceed,  three 
inches  in  height ;  and  also  in  corn-fields,  where  it  attains  to  a 
considerable  height.  This  is  more  general  with  the  annual  than 
the  perennial  grasses.  The  Cynosurui  echinatui  is  strictly  an- 
nual. 

.    Plowers  aboat  the  end  of  June,    and    the  seed  is  ripe    in 
August. 
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POA  distans.    Reflexed  Meadow-grass. 

Gtyceria  distans.  kedexed  sweet-grass.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 
p.  118. 

Poa  retroflexa.    Curtis,  Lond. 

Poa  salina.    PolHch.  pal.  n.  92. 

Aira  aquatica.    B.  Huds.  Angl.  34. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  equal,  divaricated;  Wanches  finally 
reflexed ;  spikelets  linear^  five-flowered ;  florets  blunt,  distant, 
obsoletety  6-nerved. 

Obs.  —  Culms  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high,  round,  striated, 
smooth,  obliquely  ascending,  procumbent  from  the  base  to 
the  first  joint,  sending  out  branches.  Leaves  with  long 
sheaths,  sharpish,  even,  glaucous,  flat ;  the  root-leaves  a  little 
rolled  in.  Panicle  erect,  with  the  branches  in  half  whirls, 
angular,  rugged,  somewhat  flexuose,  branches  of  various 
lengths;  finally  much  bent.  Spikelets  linear,  from  4  to 
7-flowered,  variegated  with  white  or  purple.  Florets  remote, 
sub-cylindrical,  very  blunt,  retuse,  6-nerved,  scariose  at  the 
tip,  with  the  inner  glumes  emarginate.  E.  Bot.  t.  986; 
Host.  ii.  p.  46,  t.  63 ;  Curt.  Lond.  fasc.  61 ;  Wither,  t.  26. 

Native  of  Britain,  ftoot  fibrous.  Annual  when  cultivated  in 
exposed  situations.  iPetennial  in  its  natural  place  of 
growth. 

German,  Entfemtbluthiges-Rispengras. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 

dr.   qr.  Hmi. 

Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -            -  4764    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        "^    ^   ^  1310    3    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        30    3|  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3464    3    0 
64dr.of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2    0   i 

The  proddce  of  the  space,  ditto         -          3    2   3  148  14    3 

Mr.  Curtis  observcfs  of  this  grass,  'that  though  at  first  sight  it 
bedrs  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Poa  annua,  and  no  doubt  is  often 
mistaken  for  it,  yet  it  is  considerably  taller,  its  leaves  narrower  in 
proportion,  and  much  more  glaucbus ;  Its  spikelets  are  also  much 
narrower,  as  well  as  longer,  and  of  course  contain  many  more 
florets,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  prettily  variegated  with  pale 
green  and  purple ;  but  the  chief  character  which  distinguishes  this 
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from  Poa  annua  and  all  other  species,  is  to  be  drami  from  the 
branches  of  the  panicle ;  these,  as  the  plant  goes  out  of  bloom,  are 
reflected,  or  stretched  out  backwards,  so  as  sometimes  to  touch 
the  culm ;  this  is  effected  by  little  tubercles  at  the  base  of  the 
branches  on  their  upper  side  only,  which  increasing  in  size  as  the 
plant  advances  in  its  flowering,  forces  them  backw€urd8.*  Mr.  Cur- 
tis further  informs  us,  that  six  years'  culture  made  no  alteration  in 
the  appearance  of  this  grass,  and  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient  merit  in  it  to  recommend  it  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  results  of  the  above  experimepts  confirm  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Curtis,  and  rank  the  reflexed  meadow-grass  with 
the  most  inferior  of  the  British  grasses.  It  is  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  confined  to  maritime  situations.  It  was  found  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  in  1786,  among  the  grassy  herbage,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  horse-road  leading  up  the  hill  of  Haippstead,  in  tolerable 
plenty. 

It  flowers  about  the  end  of  May  when  cultivated  in  warm  situa- 
tions, and  continues  to  send  up  flowering  culms  till  the  middle  of 
September.  The  se^  is  generally  ripe  in  about  six  weeks  after 
the  time  of  flowering. 

MEDIC  AGO  lupuUna.    Black  Nonsuch,  Trefoil  Medick. 

Trifolium  pratente  Imteum.    Fuchs.  Hist.  819. 

TrifoUum  hiteum  Jupulinum.    Ger»  emftc.  1186,  5. 

Trifolium  montanum  lufHlinum.    Park.  Theat.  1105, 6. 

Melilotus  ndttus*    Brunf.  4. 

MelHotus  minma.    Rivin.  tetr.  t.  8. 

Specific  character :  Spikes  oval ;  seed-vessel  kidoey-shaped,  with 
one  cell  and  one, seed;  sti^ms  trailing. 

Obs.  —  Stems  trailing,  unless  supported  by  the  jdairts  with  which 
it  grows  ;  about  a  foqi  long,  somewhat  angular,  slightly  hairy, 
branched.  Leaves  obovate,  or  wedge-shaped ,  toothed  towards 
the  top,  the  mid-rib  lengthened  out  to  a  short  broad  point, 
soft,  pubescent,  particularly  on  the  under  side.  Flowers 
small,  yellow,  fi^om  thirty  to  forty,  and  upwards,  in  a  head 
which  is  at  firgt  roundish,  afterwards  oval.  Legume  striated 
and  wrinkled,  somewhat  hisped  with  rigid  hairs,  turning  black 
when  ripe.  Seed  ovate,  smooth,  yellowish.  Curtis;  Wood- 
ward; Wi^er.  Aa. ;  E.  Bqt.  971 ;  F.  Dan.  992.    This  plant 

•Curt.Xosd«&»c.a,t.l. 
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has  such  general  resemblance  to  the  proper  trefoils  or  clovers, 
that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  some  of  the  smaller  species.  The 
form  and  colour  of  the  seed-pods  afford  a  ready  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  annual ;  in  some  situations  biennial. 

Experiments.^—  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                -  13612    8  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        30    0   7  ^iqa  ii  q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -       120    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  8507  13  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    0   l  ^^     ,  g 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           -      16    0   3 

We  are  informed  in  Mr.  Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that 
this  plant  has  been  much  sown  of  late  years  for  sheep  food  in  open 
fields,  where  it  is  a  considerable  improvement,  first,  for  the  Aweet 
food,  and  then,  to  help  the  land  by  ploughing  it  in,  getting  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  after  it  on  indifferent  soils.  Mr.  Zappa,  of  Milan, 
says,  that  it  likes  dee^  ground,  rich,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  mul- 
tiplies very  well  from  the  Beed>  grows  chiefly  in  the  spring,  flowering 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  ripening  the  seed  at  the  beginning 
of  June ;  it  grows  but  little  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  cut  with  Poa  trivialis,  fifteen  inches  high,  but  is  naturally 
procumbent.  The  seed  of  this  plant  falls  so  readily  that  great 
loss  ensues  from  moving  it,  and,  in  thrashing,  the  least  stroke 
clears  it.  It  is  a  good  way,  therefore,  to  thrash  it  in  the  field  on 
a  cloth,  which  is  moved  to  the  seed,  and  not  the  seed  to  the  cloth. 
This  account,  extracted  from  Mr.  Young^s  Annals,  perfectly  agrees 
with  what  I  have  observed  of  the  habits  of  this  plant,  only  that  it 
^oes  not  flower  here  till  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  For  light  soils 
only  it  appears  to  be  adapted,  and  these  must  be  deep,  as  the  root 
penetrates  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  is  but  little  fibrous.  It 
does  not  ^pear  fit  for  separate  cultivation,  nor  even  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  large  proportion  in  a  mixture  of  other  seeds.  The 
root  is  annual,  or  at  most  a  two-year-lived  plant,  and  its  use 
is  therefore  confined  to  the  alternate  husbandry;  To  aow  the  seeds 
of  this  plant  with  others  on  land  intended  to  remain  for  permanent 
pasture,  would  be  subversive  of  the  intention ;  as  every  spot  this 
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plant  occupied  would'  be  naked  the  second  year;  and  these  spots 
afford  every  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  weeds,  as  well  as  the 
decaying  roots  afford  nourishment  to  the  life  of  grubs. 

HEDYSARUM  onohrychis.    Sainfoin,  or  Cock's-head. 
Generic  character:  Keel  transversely  obtuse;  legume  jointed^ 

with  one  seed  in  each  joint. 
Specific  character:  Legumes  one-seeded,  prickly;  wings  of  the 

corolla  equal  in  length  to  the  calyx ;  stem  elongated. 
Obi.  —  Stems  round,  striated,  at  first  procumbent,  in  flower 
ascending ;  stipules  in  pairs,  oval-lanceolate,  terminated  by  a 
long  point  with  membranaceous  edges,  sometimes  fringed  with 
a  few  hairs.  Leaflets  eight  or  ten  pairs,  rather  distant,  and  an 
odd  one ;  lower  eliptical,  upper  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate, 
all  with  projecting  points  at  the  end ;  young  ones  with  the 
mid-rib  beneath,  and  the  margins  fringed  with  hairs.  Le- 
gume hemispherical,  compressed  with  wrinkled  prominences; 
Wood.  MSS.;  E.  Bot.  t.  96;  F.  Rust.  t.  47;  Huds.  322; 
Jacquin.  t.  362 ;  Park.  Theat.  1082, 1,  Caput  gallinaceum. 
Native  of  Britain.     Root  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
poor  siliceous  sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -        6806    4    0 

83  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  diy  -  260>  oiofiiAj. 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -  60  0  3  ^^"^^  ^^  ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4679  4  12 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     3    0   7  .  . 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  7    2   3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  clayey  loam  is  — 
Grass,  13  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -        8848    2    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -  32    0   ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -  83    0  J  3 

The  weightiest  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  6308  14    0 
64dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    2^ 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto  -        8    OJ  3 

The  produce  of  sainfoin  on  a  clayey  loam  with  a  sandy  subsoil, 
is  greater  than  on  a  siliceous  sandy  soil  incumbent  on  clay ;  but 
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the  nutritiire  powers  of  the  herbage  produced  on  the  waij  soH  is 

greater. 

dr.    qr. 

The  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  sainfoin  from  a  given 

space  of  a  clayey  loam,  is    -  -  -  -        8    0 

The  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the  broad-leaved  clover 

from  an  equal  space  of  the  same  soil,  is        -  -      46  '  0 

The  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  sainfoin  from  a  sili- 
ceous sandy  soil,  is  -  -  -  -        7    OJ 

'f he  sujperior  value  of  sainfoin  for  soils  on  a  porous  or  dry  sub- 
soil is  therefore  manifest. 

Sainfoin  grows  wild  in  all  the  chalky  districts  in  England ;  but 
it  was  first  introduced  to  English  Farmers  as  a  plant  for  cultivation 
from  tlanders  and  France,  where  it  has  been  long  cultivated. 
Parkinson,  in  the  year  1640,  says,  that  it  is  "  generally  known  to 
be  a  singular  food  for  cattle,  causing  them  to  give  store  of  milk." 
•^  Wolrlidge,  in  his  Mystery  of  Husbandry,  8ic.  (1681),  treats  of 
sainfoin  at  large:  ^  In  Wiltshire,  in  several  places,"  says  he, 
**  there  are  precedents  6(  sainfoin  that  has  been  there  twenty  years 
growing  on  poor  land,  and  has  so  far  improved  the  same,  that  from 
a  noble  per  acre,  twenty  acres  together  have  been  certainly  worth 
thirty  shillings  per  acre,  and  yet  continues  in  good  proof." — 
These  extracts  shew  the  high  opinion  which  was  entertained  of 
this  plant  above  one  hundred  years  ago ;  but  this  was,  no  dottbt^ 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  small  number  of  plants  then  known 
for  sowing  in  the  farn^ 

The  experiments  that  have  here  been  made  on  this  plant  were  oon*- 
fined  to  a  clayey  loam  and  a  light  siliceous  soil*  Upon  these  it  was 
evidently  inferior  to  the  broad-leaved  and  perennial  red  clover; 
but  on  chalky  and  gravelly  soils  there  have  been  abundant  proofs 
of  the  superior  value  of  sainfoin.  After  the  ample  details  of  the 
uses  and  cultivation  of  sainfoin,  given  in  Mr.  Young's  Annals,  il 
will  be  difficult  to  add  any  thing  new»  It  is  a  perennittl  plants  and 
produces  but  little  herbage  the  first  year,  and  on  that  account 
should  not  be  sown  on  land  that  is  intended  to  remain  ofnly  two 
years  under  grass.  In  Mr.  Young's  Annals  we  are  informed,  thai 
sainfoin  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  an  admirable  improvement 
on  limestone  rocks  and  chalk  downs,  which,  in  order  to  be  culti- 
vated to  the  greatest  advantage,  should  be  in  tkk  couise^  with  no 
more  arable  than  is  necessary  for  the  change.    Thus,  if  saiafoin 
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last  sixteen  years,  as  it  certainly  will  if  properly  managed,  then 
sixteen  parte  of  the  down  should  be  sainfoin,  and  as  many  more 
parts  as  there  are  years  necessary  for  tillage,  before  the  ground 
shottld  be  sowed  with  it  again :  suppose  this  period  to  be  five  years, 
the  portions  would  then  be  16.  sainfoin ;  1.  sainfoin  pared  and 
burnt,  and  under  turnips;  1.  barley  or  oats;  1.  clover;  1.  wheat; 
1.  turnips;  1.  barley  or  oats,  and  with  this  crop  sainfoin  sown 
again  =  22.  In  another  part  we  are  informed  that  sainfoin  is  alsQ 
a  gr^at  improvement  in  thin,  loose,  dry,  sandy  lp%m9,  upon  marl  or 
chalk  bottoms. 

Thin  soils  that  wear  out,  or  tire  of  clover,  are  laid  down  to 
great  advantage  with  it,  will  last  twenty  years^  and  pay  the 
Farmer  as  well  as  his  best  cprn  crops.  If  a  flock  of  sheep  be  aq 
object  of  primary  importance,  this  plapt  will  a^brd  Hxevfi  plenty 
of  dry  food  for  winter,  in  hard  weather^  An  aore  of  indifferent 
land  will  yield  two  tons  of  sainfoin  dry,  and  therefore  twenty 
acres  will  serve  1000  sheep  for  a  month,  supposing  a  sheep  eats 
three  pounds  of  hay  in  a  day^  which  is  a  large  allowance.  Now  the 
expense  of  an  acre  of  sainfoin,  including  fourteen  shillings  for 
rent,  tithe,  and  poor,  is  about  one  pound ;  whereas^  that  of  an  acre 
of  turnips  will  be  two  pounds  seven  shillings.  Eight  acres  and  a 
half  of  turnips,  then,  balance  twenty  aeres  of  sainfoin.  Now 
1000  sheep  will  eat  two  acres  and  a  half  of  turnips  in  a  day,  and, 
therefore,  seventy-five  acres  will  be  required  for  a  month ;  or  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  twenty-four  acres ;  the  expense  of  which  is 
661. 8f.,  to  be  set  against  20/.,  the  expense  of  sainfoin.* 

*  Besides  the  grasses  and  other  plants  that  have  been  mentioned  in  this  series, 
there  are  a  variety  of  different  plants  which  form  apart  of  the  produce  of  dry  sandy 
rough  pastures,  tlie  principal  of  which  will  now  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  late  ingenious  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal,  Benjamin  Holdich,  Esq.,  be- 
fore his  decease,  had  nearly  completed  an  interesting  treatise  on  the  weeds  which 
infest  tillage  lands;  this  he  bequeathed  to  my  care,  and  as  it  contains  much  new 
and  highly  useful  practical  information  compressed  in  a  small  space,  I  trust,  in  a 
short  time,  to  be  enabled  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Public. 

1.  Carduta  acaulU.  Dwarf  Thistle.  £.  Bot.  161 ;  Flo.  Dan.  IIU.  —  Adwarf 
plants  but  spreading  to  the  breadth  of  a  foot.  The  leaves  grow  close  to  the  ground , 
are  very  prickly,  and  prevent  cattle  from  browsing  near  them.  Though  it  appears 
to  be  only  a  biennial  plant,  it  is  certaiuly  one  of  the  mostpernidons  weeds  in  these 
toils;  being  suffered  to  grow  in  hedge-rows,  and  in  the  comers  of  fields,  the  ordinary 
means  of  destroying  it  in  the  body  of  the  pasture,  by  mowing,  is  rendered  ineffectual . 
Mowing,  or  stocking  up  thistles^  is  only  a  palliative  remedy;  but  it  may  be  ren- 
dered more  effectual  with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  annual  and  biennial 
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It  flowers  about  thg  middle  and  towards  the  end  of  Jone.  Tbe 
seeds  are  large,  and  when  sown  in  wet  soils  generally  burst  and 

thistles,  by  saffering  them  to  grow  till  near  tbe  period  of  their  coming  into  flower 
before  they  are  cut;  because,  when  mowa  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  growth,  tbey 
continue  to  send  out  suckers  during  tbe  rest  of  the  season,  and  consequently  require 
an  endless  repetidon  of  mowing,  without  fulfilling  the  intention.  But  the  only  re- 
medy is  to  break  up  the  pasture  and  improve  it  by  a  judicious  course  of  crops,  which 
includes  the  application  of  clay,  if  the  soil  be  sandy,  and  proper  manuring.  All 
this,  however,  will  be  inefiectual,  if  the  surrounding  edges  and  waste  places  are 
neglected. 

8.  Antkemis  nohilU.  Common  or  Sweet  Chamomile.  £.  Dot.  930;  Wood. 
Med.  103.  —  A  perennial,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  well  known  for  its  use  in 
medicine.  It  is  observed,  that  the  single  flowers  are  far  superior  to  the  double  ones 
which  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  sold  in  the  shops.  I  never  could  observe  that 
any  part  of  this  plant  was  touched  by  cattle. 

3.  Antirrhinum  linaria.  Common  Toad  Flax,  or  Butter  and  Eggs.  Cart. 
Lond.  Eng.  Bot  658;  Flo.  Dan.  9811. — A  perennial  plant,  more  common  by  the 
sides  of  fields  than  in  the  body  of  the  pastures.  Dr.  Withering  says,  that  an  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  is  diuretic]  and  putative;  and  an  ointment  prepared  from  them 
gives  relief  in  the  piles.  The  expressed  juice  mixed  with  milk  is  a  poison  to  flies, 
as  is  likewise  the  smell  of  the  flowers.  Cows,  horses,  and  swine  refuse  it ;  sheep 
and  goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

4.  Erica  vulgaris.  Common  Heath ;  called  Liog  in  England,  and  Heather  in 
Scotland,  Curt.  Lond.  297  ;  E.  Bot.  1013;  Flo.  Dan.  677.  — When  dry  pastares 
abound  with  this  plant  they  take  the  name  of  heaths.  It  cjm  only  be  extirpated  by 
paring  and  burning,  and  converting  the  pasture  into  tillage;  this  has  been  effected 
with  profit  by  several  occupiers  of  such  land  in  Scotland  and  England.  It  is  the 
roost  valuable  material  for  the  construction  of  bush-drains.  Bees  extract  honey 
largely  from  the  flowers,  which  is  of  good  quality,  but  of  a  reddish  colour,  lu  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  the  poorer  inhabitants  make  walls  for  their  cottages  with 
alternate  layers  of  heath,  and  a  kind  of  mortar  made  of  black  earth  and  straw ;  the 
woody  parts  of  the  heath  being  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  tops  externally  and  in- 
ternally. They  make  their  beds  of  it  by  placing  the  roots  downwards,  and  the  tops 
uppermost;  they  are  sufficiently  soft  to  sleep  upon.    Scott  says  — 


the  stranger*s  bed 


Was  there  of  nuiuntain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain. 
And  dreamed  their  forest  sports  again ; 
Nor  vainly  did  the  heath-flowers  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head.** 

They  also  use  it  for  thatch.  In  the  island  of  Hay,  ale  is  often  made  by  brewing 
one  part  of  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heath;  sometimes  they  add 
hops.  Boethius  relates,  that  this  liquor  was  much  used  by  the  Picts.  Sheep  and 
goats  will  sometimes  eat  the  tender  shoots,  but  they  are  not  fond  of  them.  Cattle, 
not  accustomed  to  browse  on  heath,  Linnssos  says,  give  bloody  milk  at  first,  but  are 
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rot  without  vegetating.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  best  season  for  sowing ;  according  to  several  trials 

soon  cured  by  drinking  plentifully  of  vrater.  The  branches  of  heath  afford  shelter ; 
and  the  seeds  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  many  birds,  especially  those  of  tlie  grouse 
kind ;  and  the  seed-vessel  is  formed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  seeds  are  preserved 
the  whole  year,  and  even  longer.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  ropes  are  made  of  it,  as 
strong,  as  durable,  and  nearly  as  pliant,  as  hemp.  Consult  Pen.  Tour;  Garnet's 
Tour;  Light.  Scot. ;  Withering,  &c. 

d.  Bunium  bulhocastanum.  Earth,  nut.  Pig-nut,  Yer-nut.  £.  Bot.  988. — A 
perennial  plant,  with  a  tuberous  root.  Swine  are  fond  of  the  roots;  cattle  do  not 
appear  to  touch  the  leaves  or  branches.  Being  a  diminutive  plant  it  is  not  much 
to  be  feared  as  a  weed. 

6.  Campanula  rotundifolia.  Common  Bell-flower,  Witches*  Thimble.  E.  Bot. 
866. —  There  is  hardly  a  plant  that  indicates  more  the  extreme  barrenness  of  a  soil 
than  tills.  It  is  a  perennial^  flowering  in  July  and  August;  the  flowers  are  blue, 
sometimes  nearly  white. 

7.  Cenlaurea  calcUrapa.  Star  Tliistle.  E.  Bot.  t.  1^5. — This  is  a  biennial 
plant,  and  a  very  troublesome  weed.  It  is  frequent  by  road  sides,  as  well  as  in  dry 
rough  pastures.  The  flowers  are  at  first  deep  red.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
It  may  be  overcome  by  the  same  means  as  were  recommended  for  the  dwarf 
thistle. 

8.  Chrytanthemum  leucanthemum,  Ox*eye  Daisy,  Moon  Flower,  Maudlin 
Wort.  K.  Bot.  601. — This  plant  is  a  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  propagates  by  the  root,  and  extensively  by  the  seed.  There  are  no  means  of  ex- 
tirpating it  from  dry  pastures  but  by  converting  the  land  into  tillage  for  several  years, 
and  keeping  the  hedge-rows,  path-sides,  &c.,  perfectly  clean  during  the  coui-se  of 
crops. 

9.  Conzya  iquarrosa.  Great  Fleabane,  Ploughman's  Spikenard.  £ng.  Bot. 
1195. — A  biennial  plant,  very  common  on  dry  sandy  pastures,  but  more  particu- 
larly on  converted  heaths,  and  there  constitutes  the  most  troublesome  weed.  The 
plant  a  covered  with  white  woolly  hairs,  which  make  it  conspicuous ;  it  grows 
from  two  inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  produced :  in  hedg<BS  it  attains  to  the  greatest  height.  It  will  be  found  a  vain 
attempt  to  subdue  this  plant,  if  the  hedges  and  path-sides  are  suffered  to  produce 
and  foster  it.  The  seed  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  being  light,  is  easily  dis- 
persed by  the  wind.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Its  dwarf  size,  when  in  poor 
soils,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  plant,  render  the  scythe  of  little  or  no  use 
in  destroying  it.  Its  presence  denotes  a  great  degree  of  sterility  in  the  soil  that 
encourages  its  growth.  The  application  of  clay  or  marl  w'dl  be  found  the  best 
remedy,  as  this  weed  will  soon  disappear  of  itself. 

10.  Galium  verum.  Yellow  Ladies'  Bedstraw,  Cheese  Renniug,  Petty  Muguet, 
YeUow  Goose-grass.  E.  Bot.  660.— A  perennial,  flowering  from  June  till 
October,  more  common  in  the  hedges  and  way-sides  than  in  the  body  of  pastures. 
It  is  said  the  flowers  will  coagulate  boiling  milk.  The  French  prescribe  them  in 
epileptic  and  hysteric  cases.  Boiled  in  alum-water,  they  tinge  wool  yellow.  The 
roots  dye  a  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder,  and  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
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that  I  have  made,  tbe  middle  or  end  of  April  is  ibe  most  cerlaio ; 
but  wben  sown  in  the  autumn,  unlesa  the  soil  be  fayourable,  vi«Dy 


iidaod  of  Jura.    Sheep  and  goats  eat  it;  horses  and  swine  refuse  it;  cows  are  not 
fond  of  it.    Withering;  Pennant,  p.  814. 

11.  Cueubaltis  baccifer.  Bladder  Campion,  Spattling  Poppy,  White  Bottle. 
£.  Bot.  1577. — A  perennial,  more  common  in  corn-fields  than  in  pastures.  It 
grows  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  odyx  inflated, 
veined  like  a  net  with  green.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  seed- 
ing, and  the  roots  should  be  taken  up. 

12.  Euphrasia  officinalis.  Common  Eyebright.  £.  Bot.  t.  1416. — A  smaH 
annual  plant  with  blue  flowers.  It  resembles  chick  weed  in  its  manner  of  growth, 
and  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  extirpate  as  that  weed ;  like  the  ploughman's  spike- 
nard, it  indicates  sterility  of  land,  similar  to  that  caused  by  injudicious  cropping, 
and  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  enriching  the  soil  under  a  judicious  course  of  crops 
cultivated  in  rows,  by  which  this,  and  all  other  weeds,  are  easily  overcome*  It 
flowers  from  July  till  October. 

IS.  Geranium,  Of  this  there  are  several  species,  common  to  sandy  pastures. 
They  are,  diminutive  weeds,  and  little  evil  results  from  their  presence ;  they 
generally  disappear  after  the  soil  has  been  in  tillage  two  or  three  years  under  good 
management ;  and  the  soil  enriched,  by  having  its  texture  altered,  from  the  addi- 
tion of  clay  or  marl. 

14.  Hypoclutris  radicata.  Long-rooted  Hawk-weed.  £.  Bot.  831.  — A 
perennial,  with  yellow  flowers;  grows  firom  four  inches  to  two  feet  in  height, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  roots  are  long,  and  often  the  thickness 
of  the  little  finger.  It  was  offered  to  sheep  and  cows,  but  they  refused  it.  It 
flowers  from  June  till  August. 

15.  lotions  montana.  Hairy  Sheep's  Scabious,  Scabious  SheepVbit.  £.  Bot. 
882.— An  annual  plant,  with  blue  flowers  and  hairy  leaves.  It  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  very  dry  soils.  It  contains  a  milky  juice ;  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  sheep ; 
but  they  refused  it  in  one  trial  that  I  made.    It  flowers  from  June  till  August. 

16.  Veronica  officinalis.  Common  or  Male  Speedwell  or  Fluellin.  £.  Bot. 
705.  —  A  perennial  plant;  flowers  in  May  and  August.  The  flowers  are  of  pui^ 
plish  colour.  It  is  said  that  horses,  goats,  and  sheep  eat  it.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  is  recommended  by  Hoffinan  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  but  it  is  more  astrin- 
gent and  less  grateful.  {Withering,) .^li  is  never  found  in  such  abundance  as  to 
render  it  a  formidable  weed.  It  soon  disappears  under  a  judicious  system  of 
tillage. 

17.  Thymus  serpylium.  Wild  Thyme,  Mother  of  Thyme.  £.  Bot.  t  1514.  —  A 
perennial,  common  on  all  dry  sandy  soils,  particularly  on  antrhills.  There  is  some 
diflference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  cattle  eating  this  plant,  its  dwarf  growth  ren- 
dering the  point  difficult  to  ascertain.  I  offered  different  quantities  of  this  plant  to 
South  Down  and  Welsh  sheep,  but  they  uniformly  rejected  it.  Dr.  Withering 
says  that  it  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  is  very  heating,  and  that  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  removes  the  head-ache  occasioned  by  the  debauch  of  the  preceding  evening. 
The  FkaUna  papilionaria  lives  upon  it.  —  Paring  and  burning  the  ant-hills  during 
summer  would  occasion  tbe  destruction  of  the  ants ;  wben  this  operation  is  done 
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of  the  plants  are  lott  doring  ibe  whiter:  ihould  circwsuitanoet 
proye  otherwise,  the  autumn  sowing  will  be  found  the  mosi 
advantageous^  to  it  affords  nearly  a  full  crop  in  the  ensuing 
season.* 

It  was  before  observed,  that  dry  thin  sandy  pas^res  are  the  least 
capable  of  improvement,  from  the  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the 
SOU,  which  arises  from  the  want  of  clay  and  marL  The  process  of 
paring  and  burning,  which  is  so  efficacious  in  converting  bogs 
and  rough  tenacious  clays,  is  found  to  injure  thin  sands;  yet, 
without  this  process  of  burning  the  surface,  the  crops  that  foUow 
the  ordinary  mode  of  breaking  up  such  soils  by  the  plough  only 

(hiring  tbe  winter,  or  cold  montbs,  h  is  seldom  effectual,  as  the  ants  are  then  in 
secore  qnarters  below  the  base  of  their  hilb,  and  therefore  reoehre  hot  little,  if  any 
injury,  from  tbe  effects  of  the  paring  and  burning.  Hot,  or  caustic  lime,  should  be 
applied  to  the  sites  of  the  hills  after  thej  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  on  the 
surface,  which  would  complete  the  remedy. 

18.  Tormentilla  erecta — officinale.  Curt.  Lond.  337.  Septfoil.  —  A  peren- 
nial, flowering  in  June  and  September.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ; 
tbe  straws  are  at  first  truling,  afterwards  ascen&g ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  fine  green 
colour.  The  roots  are  powerfully  astringent;  ^y  are  nsed,  Dr.  Withering 
informs  us,  in  several  counties  to  tan  leather,  and  that  Farmers  find  them  ^ca- 
cious  in  the  dysenteries  of  cattle.  They  dye  red.  Goats,  sheep,  and  swine  eat  the 
plant;  horses  refuse  it. —  (X.iiin.) 

19.  Rumes  aeetoiella.  Sheets  Sorrel,  or  Dock.  £.  fiot.  1674;  Flo.  Dan. 
1161.  —  A  perennial  plant,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  is  very  diminutive  in 
diry  sandy  pastures ;  the  leaves  grow  close  upon  the  soi^mo  of  the  soil,  and  they 
are  generally  of  a  deep  red  colour,  caused  by  the  drought.  I  have  observed  that  it 
was  sometimes  cropped  by  sheep  and  hares ;  but  in  these  instances  there  appeared 
always  a  great  scarcity  of  other  herbage.  like  every  other  species  of  dock,  it  is 
with  difficulty  overcome  on  its  natural  soil ;  till  by  good  management,  under 
tillage  begun  with  paring  and  burning  the  surface,  and  by  adding  day  or  marl,  a 
permanent  chaage  is  effected  in  the  nature  of  tbe  soil. 

to.  Folygomim  aviculare.  £.  Bot.  ld5S.  Knot-grass,  Snake-weed,  Red- 
weed?— -This  is  a  biennial  plant,  flowering  from  April  to  October.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  noxious  weeds  that  infest  dry  sandy  soils,  and  even  on  rich  soils,  under 
judicious  cropping,  it  is  often  met  with ;  so  difficult  it  is  to  destroy  it,  when  once 
the  roots  get  established  in  light  soils.  Tbe  seeds  appear  to  be  as  grateful  to  birds 
as  those  of  buck-wheat  {Pofygonmm  fagopyrum).  There  appears  to  be  nothing 
which  encourages  the  growth  and  propagation  of  this  weed,  so  much  as  severe 
<»opping  with  successive  white  grain  crops,  and  the  neglect  of  the  row  or  drill 
mode  of  cultivation. 

*'  The  knot-grass  fetters  there  the  hands 
That  once  could  have  burst  iron  bands."—  Scott. 

*  Young's  Annals,  viiL  p.  73;  iL  p.  360. 
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are  devoured  by  insects  at  the  roots,  aud  seldom  repay  the 
expense  of  labour. 

The  comparative  disadvantages  which  attend  the  ordinary 
mode  of  converting  thin  sandy  pastures  into  tillage  by  ploughing 
only,  are  found  by  experience  to  be  far  greater  than  those  which 
result  to  the  soil  by  the  process  of  burning.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
says,  that  *'  the  process  of  burning  renders  the  soil  less  compact, 
less  tenacious,  and  retentive  of  moisture;"  buraing,  therefore, 
increases  the  natural  defects  of  sandy  soils,  and  l^sens  the 
quantity  of  soluble  vegetable  matter  they  contain.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  process  of  burning  may  be  conducted, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  the  original 
quantity  of  soluble  vegetable  matters  contained  in  the  soiL  For 
when  the  parings  or  turfs  are  submitted  to  the  fire,  they  should 
only  be  burnt  till  the  ashes  are  black,  and  will  then  contain 
carbonaceous  matter,  which  will  be  found  to  afford  more  soluble 
vegetable  matter  than  the  soil  originally  contained.  But  wheu 
the  parings  are  burnt  till  the  ashes  are  red  or  white,  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  is  destroyed,  and  the  ashes  that  remain  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  oxides  and  saline  matters  of  little  value  to  such 
soils.  With  respect  to  tenacious  clayey  soils,  the  case  is  directly 
the  reverse:  these  cannot  be  too  much  burnt,  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  burning,  as  the  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  destroy 
insects  and  the  seeds  of  noxious  plants,  as  to  correct  the  texture 
of  the  soil,  by  rendering  it  more  friable,  and  less  tenacious  or 
retentive  of  moisture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  application  of  clay  or  marl,  and  vegetable 
manure,  even  in  small  quantities,  will  compensate  the  soil  for  the 
greater  division  of  its  parts  and  loss  of  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  let  the  process  of  burning  be  conducted  in  what  manner 
it  may ;  but  there  are  no  remedies  at  present  known,  for  the 
prevention  or  even  palliation  of  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm, 
grubs,  and  other  voracious  insects  with  which  these  soils  generally 
abounds  except  that  of  burning,  which,  when  properly  effected, 
experience  has  proved  to  be  effectual  to  their  destruction. 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  I  have  witnessed  the  practice  of 
converting  rough  pastures,  containing  heath,  furze,  and  coarse 
grasses,  by  first  burning  the  plants  on  the  surface  while  growing, 
and  then  ploughing  the  land  for  a  course  of  crops.  By  this,  it 
invariably  happened  that  the  land  soon  became  stocked  with 
its  original  unprofitable  plants,  as  their  seeds  and  roots  were 
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securely  preserved  in  the  turf  while  the  plants  themselves  were 
burning. 

In  the  Essays  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (Commu- 
nications, vol.  iv.),  a  variety  of  facts  are  brought  forward,  which 
go  to  prove  the  great  increase  of  value  which  these  pastures  are 
capable  of  receiving  by  a  proper  mode  of  converting  them  into 
tillage. 

Mr.  Stephen  Kershaw  states,  in  his  experiments,  the  increase 
of  value  in  thin-skinned  warren,  when  converted  into  tillage  by 
previously  paring  and  burning,  to  be  from  thirteen  pence  per  acre, 
the  original  value,  to  six  or  eight  shillings  per  acre. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Pickworth,  after  describing  several  failures  in 
attempting  to  convert  "  a  tract  of  poor  light  barren  heath  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  breaking  up  with  the  plough,  states  the  complete 
success  which  attended  his  endeavours  on  another  tract  of  the 
same  soil  by  paring  and  burning."  This  ground,  Mr.  Wright 
says,  *'  produced  an  excellent  quality  of  turnips,  value  2/.  105.  per 
acre.  I  afterwards,"  continues  he, "  sowed  with  barley  on  one 
ploughing  in  March  ;  the  crop  was  estimated  at  five  quarters  per 
acre  throughout  the  piece;  clearing  to  me  as  much  in  one  year, 
as  it  would  have  done  in  pasturage,  in  its  original  state,  in  a  cen- 
tury.—  Mr.  Wright  recommends  the  following  course  of  crops  : 
—  First  year,  pare  and  burn,  and  sow  with  turnips ;  second  year, 
barley;  immediately  after  the  barley  crop  plough  once,  and 
harrow  in  winter  tares,  to  be  mown  for  soiling  stock  of  all  kinds 
on  the  same  ground,  which  may  be  begun  about  the  third  week  of 
May,  and  continue  till  the  seed  in  the  pod  is  nearly  ripe,  perhaps 
in  July;  what  then  remains  unconsumed  may  be  made  into 
excellent  hay.  After  this,  on  one  ploughing  to  sow  turnips,  with 
or  without  manuring.  After  the  turnips,  barley  with  grass^seeds, 
either  to  remain  one,  or  many  years. 

Mr.  Legard,  of  Gratton,  observes,  that  paring  and  burning, 
when  regard  is  had  to  subsequent  cropping,  is  advantageous, 
because  it  generally  ensures  a  crop  of  turnips,  the  foundation  of 
all  good  husbandry ;  and  in  light  soils,  the  advantage  of  eating 
-die  turnip  crop  upon  the  land  is  very  great,  and  should  therefore 
be  invariably  practised. 

Other  statements,  equally  satisfactory,  might  be  brought  for- 
ward; but  they  all  agree  in  principal  —  to  break  up  dry  rough 
sandy  pastures  by  paring  and  burning ;  white  crops  seldom,  at 
the  ^ndOBt  one  white  to  two  green  crops.     In  the  preparation  of 
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the  land  for  these  crops,  the  «cari6er  should  be  frequently 
employed  instead  of  the  plough,  as  the  frequent  turning  up  of 
such  soils  becomes  more  injurious  than  beneficial. 

From  the  foregoing  series  of  facts  and  observations,  respecting 
the  different  grasses  and  other  fdants  which  compose  the  produce 
of  dry  upland  pastures,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  these  plants 
are  not  susceptible  of  that  degree  of  improvement  by  cultivatioipi 
which  would  fit  them  for  the  support  of  the  laiger  domestic 
animals.  Sheep  may  be  considered  the  only  stock  that  can  be 
profitably  maintained  on  such  pastures.  Still,  however,  their 
natural  state  may  be  much  improved  by  frequent  top-dressings 
with  ■aniirr  or  compost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  grasses  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The 
roller  should  be  often  used ;  the  inferior  grasses  should  not  be 
suffered  to  perfect  or  shed  their  seeds ;  and  the  pasture  should  be 
closely  cropped.  By  persevering  in  this  mode  of  treatment,  a 
superior  pasture  would  soon  be  obtained. 

But  l^ese  improvements,   effected  on  poor  mlioeous  sandy 
pastures,  by  the  above  treatment,  will  be  found  only  temporary; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  the  means  are  suspended,  the  pasture  will 
return  again  to  its  former  inferior  state ;  this  kind  of  soil  being  cof 
a  nature  that  soon  exhausts  the  manure  applied  to  it,  whether  on 
the  surfSeice  as  a  top-^dresstng,  or  when  ploughed  in  the  land.    It 
will  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  change  first  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  by  the  application  of  day  or  marl;  and  the  superior 
grasses  will  then  keep  possession  of  the  soil,  even  under  indifferent 
management.    There  will  be  much  less  occasion  for  manure,  and 
the  quantity  applied  will  have  double  the  effect.    The  land«  by 
this  means,  is  improved  permanently.    It  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  pastures  of  this  nature  are  often  broken  up,  undergo  a  course 
of  crops,  and  are  again  returned  to  grass,  without  any  change 
being  made  in  the  nature  of  the  soil.    If  mart  be  often  out  of 
reach,  clay  seldom  is,  as  this  earlJi  is  generally  found  under  sand, 
or  in  its  neighbourhood.    Before  clay,  marl,  or  any  ingredient 
that  efiects  a  permanent  diange  in  the  nature  of  a  soil,  be  applied, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  ingredient,  should  first  be  ascer- 
tained by  chemical  analysis.    And  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
ingredient  necessary  to  effect  the  desired  ohange  in  the  nature  of 
the  soS,  will  by  this  be  accurately  determined.    Without  this, 
the  operation  will  be  performed  in  the  dark,  and  consequently 
with  less  certain  success.    If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  the 
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obeervttions  on  soUs^  stated  at  page  123  et  seq.  he  will  find 
some  hints  ott  diis  important  point. 

Mr.  Taunton,  in  his  valnaUe  obserrations  on  down  grasses,* 
States,  that  the  principal  strata  whidi  afford  downs,  are,  first,  and 
mocA  extensirely,  the  chalk,  including  the  wolds  in  Yorkshire; 
secondly,  in  order  of  succession,  the  green  and  brown  sand  (though 
these  sometimes  degenerate  into  such  acerbity,  that  the  heath 
(Erka  vulgam.  Erica  tetrabx  et  Erica  cinerea),  is  abundant,  and 
they  therefore  form  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  downs, 
whose  produoe  should  principally  consist  of  the  natural  grasses, 
and  which  circumstance  distinguishes  downs  from  heaths  properly 
so  called) ;  next  the  oolites  or  calcareous  firee-stones,  upon  which 
the  wolds  of  Gloucestershire  are  found ;  next  the  mountain  lime- 
stone ;  and  lastly,  certain  elevated  portions  of  the  killas,  or 
slate.  All  these  downs  unite  in  a  few  general  characteristics. 
The  soil  is  generally  thin,  dry,  light,  and  poroui^ :  from  its  eleva- 
tion it  is  also  usually  cold,  and  backward  of  growth.  In  conse- 
quence of  being  continually  and  perfectly  ventilated,  these  pastures 
are  particularly  healthy  for  sheep  :  by  reason  of  their  not  being  na- 
turally rich,  though  for  the  most  part  easy  to  work,  they  are  also 
better  adapted  for  the  alternate  husbandry,  including  turnips,  than 
Uiey  are  for  meadow,  or  pasture  for  heavy  beasts :  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  few  parts  where  either  a  cap  of  strong  soil  left  on  the 
summits,  or  a  greater  depth  of  alluvial  soil  washed  together  into 
hollows,  throws  out  a  pasturage  so  strong  that  a  cow  can  obtain  a 
tolerable  bite,  and  such  parts  obtain  the  honourable  pre-eminence 
of  being  called  cow-leazes.  The  upper  soil  of  these  tracts  is  usu- 
ally, in  a  principal  degree,  calcareous,  with  a  greater  or  less  mixture 
of  siliceous  sand,  and  some  portion  of  argillaceons  matter.  In  some 
spots  the  argil,  in  some  the  silex,  in  some  the  calcareous  matter, 
predominates.  The  natural  grasses  which  generally  abound  in 
these  downs  are  of  small  bulk,  but  they  are  wholesome  and  palat- 
able, particularly  to  sheep.  Where  there  is  a  tolerable  proportion 
of  argil,  we  find  the  cockVfoot  (DactyHs  ghmerata),  yellow  oat- 
grass  (Avena  Jlav€8cen$X  crested  dog's-tail  (Cyno$urus  cri$tatus), 
hard  fescue  (Festtica  durituctUa),  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass 
{Poa  pratemis),  and  perennial  rye-grass  (Lolium  perenne),  most 
prevalent,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others.    Where  the  siliceous 


*  See  a  letter  under  the  signatore  of  A  Sorrejr  Farmer,''  in  the  Farmers'  Joor^ 
Ml  ibr  March  3,  tSSd. 
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sand  is  most  abundant,  the  meadow  fescue  (Festuca  pratensis), 
Welch  fescue  {Festuca  Camhricd),  sweet*8cented  yernal-grass 
(Anthoxdnthum  odoratum),  woolly  oat-grass  {Arena  ptibesctm)^ 
purple  fescue-grass  {Festuca  rubra),  early  hair-grass  {Aira  pracox), 
crested  hair-grass  {Aira  cristata\  common  bent  grass  {Agrostis 
vulgaris),  upright  bent-grass  {Agrostis  striata),  bundled-leaved 
bent  {Agrostis fascicularis),  common  quaking-grass  {Briza  media), 
and  flat-stalked  meadow-grass  {Poa  compressa),  are  most  prevalent. 
Where  the  calcareous  matter  predominates,  we  find,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  sheep's  fescue  {Festuca  ovina)^  meadow-oat-grass 
(Avena  pratensis),  upright  brome-grass  {Bromus  erectus),  pinnate 
brome  {Bromus  pinnatus),  knee-jointed  meadow  cat's-tail  {Phleum 
nodosum),  and  {Phleum  pratense),  varietas  minor.  Unless  there  be 
in  the  soil  some  proportion  of  argil,  neither  the  Avena  Jlavescens, 
Dactylis  glomerata,  nor  Cynosurus  cristatus,  will  grow.  Mixed 
with  the  preceding  natural  grasses,  over  these  downs,  are  to  be 
found  some  species  of  scabiosa,  orchis^  carex,  trifolium,  p/atitago, 
lotus,  omithopus,  poterium,  anthyllis,  hedj/sarum,  medicago,  campa- 
nula, and  hieracium.  Mr.  Taunton  expresses  little  doubt  that  in 
a  sandy  chalk  down,  with  a  tolerable  depth  of  soil,  and  with 
such  a  proportion  of  argil  as  not  to  starve  the  cock's-foot,  the 
union  of  cock*8-foot,  meadow-fescue,  narrow-leaved  brome-grass, 
yellow  oat-grass,  upright  brome-grass,  barley-like  fescue,  common 
quaking-grass,  downy  oat-grass,  and  meadow  oat-grass,  would 
afford  a  permanent  crop  of  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  per  annum. 

Of  the  different  grasses  natural  to  dry  siliceous  sandy  soils  that 
have  been  submitted  to  experiment,  and  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
sefles,  the  sheep's-fescue  {Festuca  ovina),  flexuose  hair-grass  {Aira 
Jkxuosa),  long-awned  sheep's-fescue  {Festuca  ovina  hordetformis), 
common  bent-grass  {Agrostis  vulgaris),  flat-stalked  meadow-grass 
{Poa  compressa),  and  common  bird's-foot  trefoil  {Lotus  comicu- 
latus),  prove  to  be  the  best.  For  dry  calcareous  soils,  on  chalky 
subsoils,  the  meadow  oat-grass  {Avena  pratensis),  upright  flat- 
stalked  meadow-grass  {Poa  compressa),  crested  brome-grass  {Bro- 
mus cristatus),  will  be  found  the  most  valuable,  if  no  alteration 
be  made  in  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  value  of  these  grasses, 
even  when  cultivated  in  the  beat  manner,  are  only  adapted  for  the 
maintenance  of  sheep ;  and  to  introduce  the  superior  pasture 
grasses  on  such  soils^  the  previous  application  of  clay  or  marl 
is  absolutely   necessary.     When  this  important  point  has  been 
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effected,  to  obtain  the  most  valuable  sward  the  soil  is  capable  of 
producing,  the  seeds  of  the  following  grasses  should  be  sown ; 
and  experience  will  prove,  that  under  such  circumstances,  they 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Barley-like  sheepVfescue  (Festuca  ovma  hordeiformis)    -  3  pecks. 

Cock's-foot  grass  {Dactylii  glomerata)  -  -  3, 

Crested  dog's-tail  grass  (Cynosurus  cristtUus)  --  -  1 

Yellow  oat-grass  {Avenajlavescem)         -  •  -  2 

Rye-grass  {Lolium  perenne)        -  -  -  -  1 

Flat-stalked  meadow-grass  {Poa  compressa)  -  -  1 

Various-leaved  fescue  {Festuca  heterophylla)  -  -  Ij 

Hard  fescue  (Festuca  duriuscula)  -  -  -  2 

Lesser  bird's-foot  trefoil  {Lotus  corniculatus)  -  -  1  lb. 
White  clover  {Tri/oKum  repens)     -            ^            •  3 

From  a  variety  of  experiments  that  I  have  made  on  a  small 
scale*  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  seed  that  would 
produce  the  best  sward  in  the  shortest  space  of  time«  I  feel  con- 
rinced,  that  any  quantity  less  than  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre  of 
the  above  mixture  should  not  be  used  under  the  circumstances  of 
soil  now  described. 

Barley  proves  always  less  injurious  to  the  grasses,  when  sown 
with  them,  than  any  other  of  die  white  grain  crop^  The  nutri- 
tive matter  of  barley  contains  more  sugar  and  proportionally  less 
gluten  or  albumen,  than  any  pther  species  of  com. 

The  defect  of  sandy  soils  in  germinating  seeds  is  clearly  owing 
to  the  sudden  deprivation  of  moisture  which  they  suffer  when  a 
course  of  dry  weather  commences  just  before,  after,  or  at  the  time 
the  seed  begins  to  vegetate.  For  when  sandy  dry  soils  are  duly 
supplied  with  moisture,  seeds  sown  on  such,  sooner  vegetate  than 
on  any  other  kind  of  soil,  whether  of  a  richer  or  more  tenacious 
nature. 

The  manner  of  growth  of  tares  offers  a  remedy  for  the  defect  of 
white  grain,  or  upright  growing  crops.  The  stems  of  tares  spread 
out  and  shade  die  surface  of  the  soil  from  the  effects  of  the  sun. 
But,  unless  tares  are  sown  very  thin,  they  will  be  found  to  destroy 
the  seedling  grasses,  by  excluding  the  air.  In  every  instance, 
however,  where  the  seeds  of  annuals  are  sown  with  the  perennial 
grass-seeds,  it  should  be  rememberedi  that  every  plant  of  these 
occupies  a  space^  to  the  detriment  of  the  expected  sward ;  and  the 
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rasvlls  of  all  my  ezperintenta  peifectly  aprte  in  conflrrtnig  tim 
opimoD,  that  for  pemument  paatore,  the  graMflAsovn  thbuld  W 
hee  from  any  admixtare  of  amwal,  or  white  gttin  crops. 

The  results  of  all  the  experiments  on  liglit  6an<fy  soiky  tend  to 
confirm  the  opinion  before  expressed  at  page^^^  respecting  the 
superiority  of  depasturing  or  mowing  seedling  grasses  the  first 
year.  Chcen  are  Uable  to  poadi  the  aurfkee ;  and  horses  and  sheep 
weaken  the  seedling  plants^  by  cropping  too  near  the  roots. 
Sheep  are  evidently  the  least  hurtful.  By  frequently  rolling  the 
surface,  and  mowing  the  produce,  the  young  plants  establish 
themselves  better  in  the  ground,  and  all  of  the  pknte  raised  are 
preserved ;  but  by  leaving  the  plants  to  perfect  their  seed  the  first 
year,  and  excluding  cattle,  the  young  plants  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  manure  supplied  by  the  sheep,  which,  at  this  stage 
of  the  growth  of  seedling  grasses,  is  more  particularly  valuable  on 
a  soil  of  this  nature,  than  on  rich  ancient  pasture  land ;  as  the 
roller,  when  used  judiciously,  presses  the  droppings  into  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  brings  the  manure  in  contact  with  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  the 
benefits  accruing  to  the  plants  from  depasturing  the  first  year, 
may  be  supplied  by  a  topnlressing  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  and  a 
liberal  use  of  the  roller,  when  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  state  to 
benefit  by  it.  But  suffering  the  seedling  plants  to  perfect  their 
seed  before  the  crop  is  collected,  is  doubtless  not  the  best 
practice :  in  all  my  experiments,  the  results  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  this  opinion.  A  top-dressing  should  never  be  applied 
without  sowing  some  of  the  seeds  along  with  it ;  once  sowing  will 
never  be  found  efficient  to  form  the  most  valuable  sward  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  on  a  light  dry  sandy  soil. 

Should  the  mode  of  depasturing,  instead  of  mowing  the  first 
year's  crop,  be  still  preferred  in  any  case,  I  may  be  permitted 
once  more  to  remark,  that  nothing  weakens  or  retards  the  growth 
of  grasses  so  much,  as  cropping  them  close  at  the  time  their  first 
tender  shoots  appear  in  the  spring.  From  various  trials  it  ap- 
peared, that  close  cropping  the  produce  of  this  soil  early  in  the 
spring,  and  late  in  autumn,  was  much  less  injurious  to  its  old 
sward  than  to  seedling  grasses.  When  a  given  space  of  the 
same  species  of  grass  was  cut  close  to  the  roots  towards  the  end 
of  March,  and  another  space  left  uncropped  till  the  last  week  in 
April,  the  produce  of  each  space  being  aflterwards  taken  at  three 
different  cuttings,  the  produce  of  the  space  that  was  left  un- 
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cropped  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  exceeded  that  of  the  early 
cropped  space^  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2;  in  one  instance, 
during  a  dry  summer,  the  last  cropped  space  afforded  a  produce 
superior  to  that  of  the  early  cropped  space,  as  2  to  1.  In  all 
these  trials,  the  produce  dfth^  6atly  spae^  consisted  of  four  crops, 
and  that  of  the  later  three.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  stock 
jboifld  be  addgiitled  to'ileediiBg  gradi^,  till  after  the  tinke  of  tK^hr 
coming  into  flow^. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Grasses  which  naiuralfy  grow  in  MaUt  Soils,  or  in  B<^ 
Lands  thai  are  periodically  overflown,  and  Irrigated  Meadows.    • 

All  the  superior  pasture  grasses  will  thrive  under  irrigation,  pro- 
vided the  water-meadow  be  properly  constructed,  that  is,  if  the 
water  be  placed  perfectly  under  command,  so  as  to  be  admitted  on 
the  land,  and  carried  off  from  it  at  pleasure. 

Bogs  and  lands  that  are  periodically  overflown,  on  which  the 
water  stagnates  from  the  want  of  drains,  support  few  grasses  of 
any  value  to  the  Agriculturist.  They  are  principally  the  following : 
—  Marsh-bent  {Agrostis  palustris),  awnless  brown-bent  {Agrostis 
canina  vel  Trichodium  caninum,  var.  mutiea),  awned  creeping-bent 
(Agrostis  stolonifera  aristata),  smaller-leaved  creeping-bent  {Agros- 
tis  stolonifera  angustifolia),  creeping-rooted  bent  {Agrostis  repens), 
white  bent  (Agrostis  alba),  flote  fescue  (Glyceria  fluitaru),  tall 
fescue  {Festuca  elatior),  turfy  hair-grass  (Aira  caspitosa),  knee- 
jointed  foxtail-grass  {Alopecurus  geniculatus),  water  hair-grass 
(Aira  aquatica),  water  meadow-grass  (,Poa  aquatica),  long-leaved 
cotton-grass  (Eriophorum  polystachion),  sheathed  cotton-grass 
(Eriophorum  vaginatum). 

The  above  grasses,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  produce  of  marshy  ground.  The  following  plants  compose  the 
bulk  of  produce :  —  Different  species  of  rushes  {Juncus),  sedges 
(Carex),  rush-grasses  (Schantu),  club-rushes  (Cyperus),  cat's-tail 
rushes  (^Typha),  bur-weeds  (Sparganium),  Of  all  these  plants,  as 
far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  two  or  three  species  of 
Juncus  only  are  eaten  by  cattle.  Mr.  Taunton  indeed  says,  that 
he  has  observed  cattle  -crop  some  of  the  species  of  Carex.  The 
natural  or  proper  grasses  produced  on  these  stagnant  lands,  are  of 
a  very  inferior  value.  The  water  meadow-grass  seems  the  most 
valuable,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  details  of  experiments 
made  upon  them. 

To  the  indigenous  grasses  natural  to  marshy  and  sour  clayey 
lands,  mentioned  in  the  following  series  of  specimens,  I  have 
added  such  foreign  grasses  as  may  be  classed  with  them. 
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AGROSTIS  camna,  Tar»  muiica.    Awnless  Variety  of  Brown-* 
bent. 

Trichodium  camnum  muticum,     (Schrader.)     Creeping-stalked 
brown-bent.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  227. 

Specific    character:    Panicle  branches    subdivided,    roughisbj 
corolla  of  one  husk  awnless. 

Obs.  —  In  the  Flora  Oermanica  this  grass  is  made  a  variety  of 
the  Agrostis  canina  of  Dr.  Smith.  '^  Trichodium  caninum,  vari 
jloribus  omnibus  muticis*^  Flo.  Ger.  198.  It  differs  but  little 
from  the  Agrostis  nivea,  except  in  the  want  of  the  awns  and 
the  length  of  the  culms.  The  structure  varies  almost  imper- 
ceptibly in  the  Agrostis  canina,  Agrostis  nivea,  and  in  this 
species.  The  like  gradual  shades  of  difference  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  colour  of  the  plants :  the  canina  is  of  a  brownish 
green  colour ;  this  awnless  variety  is  of  a  pale  green ;  the 
nivea  of  a  greenish  straw  colour.  The  knots  or  bundles  of 
leaves  attached  to  the  decumbent  shoots,  shew  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Agrostis  canina  fascicularis. 

"Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
bog  soil  is — 

dr.    qr. 
Orass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        22    0   7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto    '     -        36    Of  5 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  a£R>rd  of  nutritive  matter     13   7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  3    2   5 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
(Jrass,  9  oz.  The  produce  per  acre  - 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  34  0  > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -  61  0  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  2  > 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        6    2f  3 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  from  the  perusal  of  the  foregoing 
statements,  that  the  stoloniferous  grasses  afford  more  nutritive 
matter  at  the  time,  and  after  the  seed  is  ripe,  than  at  the  time  of 
flowering.  The  decumbent  stems,  or  runners,  of  this  grass, 
furnished  with  tufts  of  leaves  at  the  joints,  illustrate,  itt  some 
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meafifure,  the  meaning  of  the  teem  stolimiferQtis.  Sir.Hiimii^fy 
Davy  says,  that  the  concrete  sap  stored  up  in  the  joints  of  these 
grasses  renders  them  a  good  food,  even  in  winter.  .  The  weight  of 
nutritiye  matter  contained  in  this  grass,  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  is  superior  to  that  afforded  at  the  time  it  is  in  flower,  in  the 
proportion  of  7  to  10. 

It  is  the  most  commpn  grass  on  deep  bogs,  even  where  they  are 
subject  to  be  under  water  for  six  months  in  the  year.  It  is  a 
diminutive  plant,  yery  unlike  the  produce  of  such  soils;  the  leayes 
seldom  attain  to  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  Hares 
crop  the  foliage  in  the  spring.  The  smallness  of  the  produce, 
even  when  cultivated  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
affords  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  unworthiness  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Farmer,  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  weed  which  indicates  a 
soil  capable  of  being  improved,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  valuable 
grasses  by  artificial  irrigation.  It  may  be  propagated  to  any  ex- 
tent by  seeds,  or  by  planting  the  stolones,  or  decumbent-rooting 
shoots. 

.   Flowers  in  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  July,  and  ripens  the 
seed  about  the  middle  of  August. 

AGROSTIS  alba.    White  Bent. 

Specific  character :  Panicle  spreading,  meagre,  branches  rougfa<^ 
ish;  culms  decumbent;  root  creeping. — JFi^..  L  Floret,  mag. 
2.  Inner  husks  and  germen.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  229. 

Ob$.  —  Culms  ascending  at  the  base,  afterwards  bent  down ; 
panicle,  when  in  flower,  widely  spreading ;  branches  rongb, 
slender ;  leaves  rough ;  outer  valve  of  tibe  calyx  serrulated 
from  the  middle  to  the  top ;  inner  valve  with  a  few  minute 
serrnlatures  towards  the  top ;  corolla  awnless.  It  is  distin- 
guished at  first  sight  frpm  the  Jgrostis  repeus,  Agrottis  stolo- 
nifera,  and  its  varieties,  and  from  the  Agrastis  palustris,  by  its 
decumbent  culms  and  thin  meagre  panicle.  The  Flora  Ger*- 
manica  includes  under  this  name  five  varieties.  The  pre^^t 
plant  agrees  with  the  Agrostis  vulgaris  in  having  one  valve  C|f 
the  corolla  only  serrulated,  smooth,  and  without  any  rudiment 
of  an  awn.  This  is  a  common  variety  of  the  Agrostis  alba  on 
poqr  wet  clayey  soils ;  that  figured  in  the  English  Botany  is 
much  larger  in  every  respect.    E.  Bot.  1189. 

The  powerful  creeping  root  of  the  Jgrostis  alba  (not  the  A.  alba 
of  Linqppus,  but  of  Withering),  compared  to  the  fibrous  root  and 
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rooting  stoloniferous  shoots  of  the  Agrostis  siolonifera,  and  its 
▼arieties,  pahuiris,  atiUata,  htifoUa,  angustifolia,  and  nemaraUs, 
are  ehamctefs*  which  hare  remained  permanent  after  the  test  of 
reprodtt<^on  from  seed,  on  different  soils^  has  been  repeated  on 
tliese  grasses  for  many  years,  with  every  possible  care. 

The  creeping  root  ai^  meagre  prodace  of  the  AgroHis  alba,  and 
the  fibrous  root  and  comparatiydy  great  prodace  of  the  J.  stolo^ 
nifera,  are  agricnltural  characters  of  distinction  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  and  although  the  Writer  of  this  perfectly  agrees  in  the 
opinion  that  the  essential  botanical  characters  of  distinction 
afforded  by  the^e  grasses  are  insufficient  to  constitute  them  dis- 
tinct species,  yet  the  very  opposite  external  habits  and  agricul- 
tural merits  of  these  grasses,  and  which  have  been  fully  proved  to 
be  permanent,  induce  me,  but  with  the  greatest  deference,  to 
retain  those  names  of  these  grasses  nearly  the  same  as  they  are 
given  in  the  original  of  these  pages.  That  our  Agrostis  stolomfera 
is  the  A.  alba  of  Linnseus,  is  cleariy  proved  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  in  his  English  Flora.  The  error  seems  to  have  originated 
in  Withering,  and  from  that  authority  propagated  with  ready 
facility  among  practical  men;  for  the  term  stolonifera  being  so 
appropriate  ti  name  to  that  grass,  while  the  term  alba,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  equally  unappropriate,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  a 
property  existing  in  die  plant  no-where  apparent,  but  when  applied 
to  the  creeping-rooted  agrcstis,  as  described  by  Withering  and 
otiters,  under  the  name  of  alba,  might  very  properly  allude  to  the 
white  creeping  roots  of  that  species. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiment.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

clayey  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 

dr.    qr.  lbs, 

Orass,  12  oz.    The  produce  per  acre               -  8167    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  34  0  >  ^^^^  3  n 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        81    Of  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4696    5    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  0  >  2255  3  12 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto          -        6    0   3 

This  grass  is  late,  unproductive,  and  contains  but  little  nutritive 
matter.  Its  creeping  roots  greatly  exhaust  the  soil;  in  this  variety 
they  are  smaller  than  in  the  other  varieties,  but  equally  difficult 
to  extirpate  when  once  in  possession  of  tenacious  clays.  The  next 
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following  species  {Agroitis  tepens),  is  more  troublesome  as  a  weed, 
though  less  productive.  Neither  of  the9e  plants  produces  stolones 
or  runners,  like  the  varieties  of  the  Agrostis  stolonifera  ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  a  few  slender  runners  are  found,  but  they  seldom  strike 
root  at  the  joints.  The  creeping  roots  abundantly  supply  this 
defect  in  the  plant  for  its  propagation,  as  they  creep  under  the 
surface,  and  send  up  at  intervals  numerous  young  shoots.  This 
property  of  the  roots  is  the  best  character  of  distinction  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Agriculturist,  as  it  may  be  found  at  any  season  or 
stage  of  growth  of  the  plant 

Flowers  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
the  beginning  of  September. 

AGROSTIS  repens.    Creeping-rooted  Bent,  White  Bent. 

Agrostis  nigra.    (Withering).     Black  Couch-grass. 

Agrostis  alba.    (E.  Bot.  1189?). 

Specific  character :  Panicle  scattered ;  branches  bare  at  the  base  ; 
florets  few ;  calyx  inner  valve  smooth ;  root  creeping.  Hort« 
Gram.  Fol.  231. 

Obs.  —  Culms  upright,  not  numerous ;  leaves  slender,  generally 
shrivelled ;  panicle  large,  widely  spreading  when  in  flower  ; 
florets  thinly  scattered ;  branches  of  the  panicle  naked  near 
their  union  with  the  main  stem.  Root  strongly  creeping. 
This  comes  very  near  to  the  Agrostis  alba  of  the  English 
Botany.  The  difierence  between  this  and  the  preceding  grass 
is,  perhaps,  too  little  to  constitute  them  distinct  species ;  the 
culms  of  the  former  are  decumbent ;  in  this  grass  they  are 
upright,  and  the  root  is  more  powerfully  creeping.  It  is  later 
in  coming  into  flower  and  in  perfecting  its  seed. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

'  Produce  per  Acre. 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Ghrass,  9  oz.    The  produce  per  acre        -           -  6126  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  35  0  )  ng^g  i  g  g 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        63    0   5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3445  10  10 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  3  0  7  ^g?  2  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           -        6    3   3 

»  Though  a  later  growing  grass,  it  is  less  productive  than  the 
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preceding.  It  is  subject  to  tbe  rust,  and  a  peculiar  disease  which 
dries  up  the  extremities  of  the  leaves,  and  gives  it  an  unsightly, 
appearance.  Simple  ploughing  will  be  foand  ineffectual  to  root 
out  this  weed  in  clayey  soils.  It  will  be  foand  ultimately  the 
cheapest  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  extirpating  it  to  follow 
the  plough  and  fork  out  the  roots.  Burning,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  soil,  would  doubtless  be  highly  beneficial,  but  the  roots 
of  this  couch-grass  penetrate  so  deep  that  a  considerable  part  of 
them  would  escape ;  and  the  least  paiticle  of  the  root  soon  pro- 
duces a  plant. 

Flowers  in  the  second  week  of  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

JGROSTIS  stolonifera  arUtata.    Awned  Creeping  Bent. 

Kar.  2.  Corolla  awned ;  awn  long,  and  knee-bent  at  the  top  of 
the  blossom,  fixed  below  the  middle  of  tbe  back  of  the  larger 
valve;  branches  of  the  panicle  very  rough.  —  Fig.  1.  Calyx. 
2.  Corolla. 

Obs.  —  The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  this  variety  was  from 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  pointed  it  out  on  Priesley  Moor. 
I  have  since  found  it  common  on  peaty  moors.  It  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  Agr.  stolonifera  latifoUa 
without  examining  it  in  the  hand.  The  runners  or  stolones 
extend  to  a  great  length ;  they  are  of  a  brighter  reddish 
colour  than  those  of  the  laHfolia,  and  every  part  of  the  plant 
is  rougher.  From  these  few  marks  of  distinction  this  variety 
may  have  been  overlooked,  as  I  find  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
the  botanical  works  to  which  I  have  had  access.  It  is  allied 
to  the  Jgrostis  canina  or  awned  var.  Agr.  vulgaris  of  Dr.  Smith, 
but  differs  in  the  form  of  the  panicle,  which  is  more  acumi- 
nated ;  calyx  more  acuminate ;  awn  one-third  longer,  and 
bent  the  contrary  way,  t.  e.  towards  the  blossom ;  branches 
rougher ;  culms  producing  stolones.    Hort.  Oram.  FoL  233. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

bog  soil  is  — 

Ptoduce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  13  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -        8848    0    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        38    0   ^    4210  12    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        98    Of  > 
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Pioduoe  per  Acre, 
lbs. 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4637    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      80  gr,  ^       Q^g  |q    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      260       5 

About  the  beginning  of  December,  the  produce 
from  the  same  soil  is  — 
Orass,  15oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -         -        10209    6    0 

dr.    qr. 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        36    0   7     ^^g^i     «    g 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      108    0   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying   6616    2    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    3^       ^g  10  1/i 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        10     Iji 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  in  which  the  crop  taken  in  De- 
cember exceeds  that  of  the  crop  when  the  grass  is  in  flower,  in 
the  proportion  nearly  of  10  to  13,  is  701bs. 

This  variety  of  creeping  bent  is  therefore  greatly  inferior  to  the 
larger-leaved  variety  (Jgrostis  stolonifera  lattfoUa),  or  fiorin ;  for 
the  weight  of  nutritive  matter  per  acre  afforded  by  the  latifolia  is 
t>iro-tbirds  greater  than  that  of  the  awned  variety.  Cattle  appear 
to  eat  this  grass  in  common  with  the  rough-stalked  meadow-grass 
mid  meadow  foxtail-grass. 

It  flo^vers  about  a  week  later  than  the  fiorin,  but  the  seed  is 
ripe  about  the  same  time. 

JGROSTIS  stolonifera  angn$tifoUa4  Smaller-leaved  Creeping 
Bent. 

Far.  3. —  Panicle  densely  crowded  with  florets;  florets  small ; 
inner  valve  of  the  calyx  smooth,  outer  serrulated ;  ccNroIla 
without  any  rudiment  of  an  awn.  Fig.  1.  Floret  magnified. 
2.  Corolla* 

Obs.  —  This  is  the  most  common  variety  of  the  creeping  bent 
on  damp  tenacious  clayey  soils,  and  in  moist  woods.  It  may 
readily  be  distinguished  from  the  other  varieties  by  its  small, 
oblong,  crowded  panicle  of  a  whitish  colour.  The  stolones  are 
closely  pressed  to  the  ground,  and  are  almost  covered  by  the 
leaves,  which  are  more  numerous  and  shorter  than  in  any  of 
the  other  varieties  of  this  grass.  The  joints  are  small,  of  a 
slight  brown  colour.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  236. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 
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Experiments.  -^  At  the  tkne  the  seed  is  ripe,  ihe  produce  from 

a  bog  soil  is  — 

Ptoduce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  24  oz.    The  produce  per  acre   -  -  16335    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        36    0   7     ^^^  12    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      172    3|  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    8984    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    0   7       »^  ^^     q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        18    0   5 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  the  produce 
from  the  same  soil  was  — 
Ghrass^  25  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -  17015    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        40    0  7     gg^y     g    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      200    0   > 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    8507     8    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    2   7       q^^r.    g    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -  21    3^  3 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  of  the  larger-leaved  variety  of  fiorin,  exceeds  that  of  the 

present  variety  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3. 
The  value  of  the  lesser  variety  does  not  increase,  after  the  time 

the  seed  is  ripe,  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  larger  variety. 

Ibfl. 

The  AgrostU  stolotnjkra  latifoUa,  mown  in  December,  af- 
forded of  nutritive  matter  ....     1435 

The  Agrostis  stolomfera  angusHfolia,  mown  at  the  same  time, 
afforded  only  -  -  •  -  -      930 

Which  shews  that  the  value  of  the  variety  kuifolia  exceeds,  in 
December,  that  of  the  angustifolia,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of 
11  to  7. 

From  the  above  details  it  is  evident  this  common  variety  stands 
next  in  value  to  the  larger-leaved  variety  of  creepmg  bent.  It 
appeared*  frQip  all  the  observations  I  could  make  on  this  grass 
when  growing  in. natural  pastures,  to  be  entirely  neglected  by 
cattle  while  any  of  the  superior  pasture  grasses  presented  a  suffi- 
ciency for  a  bite.  I  have  examined  pastures,  in  which  this  grass 
abounds  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  till  the  end,  but  never 
could  observe  that  any  part  of  this  variety  of  creeping  bent  was 
touched  by  oxen,  horses,  or  sheep ;  and  the  lowest  or  moister 
parts  of  the  pasture,  where  this  grass  had  exclusive  .possession. 
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were  neglected  by  the  cattle ;  the  rest  of  the  pasture  was  eaten 
closely.  Though  the  temporary  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  food  by  cattle  will  be  found  a  fallacious  criterion 
of  its  merit  or  comparative  value,  nevertheless,  in  instances  like 
the  present,  where  the  plant  possesses  no  superior  quality  other- 
wise to  recommend  it,  as  nutritive  properties,  early  growth,  and 
productive  powers,  the  dislike  of  cattle  to  partake  of  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  demerits  of  the  plant. 

Flowers  in  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  July,  and  ripens  the 
seed  about  the  end  of  August. 

JGROSTIS  palustris.    Marsh  Bent. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  loose  when  in  flower,  spike-like 
when  the  seed  is  perfected ;  calyx-valves  equal,  the  outer 
only  serrulated,  larger  valve  of  the  corolla  with  a  minute 
straight  awn  fixed  above  its  middle,  and  reaching  to  its 
point,  obsolete. 

Obs. — It  varies  much  in  size,  according  to  the  soil  on  which  it 
grows.  In  marshes  the  panicle  is  very  large,  exceeding  that 
of  the  fiorin,  and«every  other  part  of  the  plant  in  proportion. 
In  poor  clayey  soils  its  growth  is  much  smaller,  being  there 
inferior  to  the  Agrostis  stolonifera,  var.  angustifolia.  The 
panicle  is  spear-shaped,  but  tapers  to  a  point;  after  the  time 
of  flowering  it  contracts  very  much,  and  resembles  a  spike. 
The  colour  of  the  panicle  is  lighter  than  in  any  other  variety 
of  stoloniferous,  Qr  creeping-stemmed  bent-grass.  This  is 
considered  only  a  variety  of  the  Agrostis  stolonifera ; .  ite 
characters,  however,  remain  permanent  after  the  plants  are 
raised  from  seed,  and  its  properties  and  structure  differ  more 
from  the  other  varieties  of  the  A.  stolonifera  before  mentioned 
than  what  these  do  from  each  other.  I  have  for  these  rea- 
sons retained  the  name  palustris.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  237. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

bog  soil  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs.  ' 

Grass,  15  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -         -    10209^    6  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        •        36    0   7     ^gg^    g  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      108    0   5 

Theweigbtlostby  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6615    2  0 

64  dn  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    3   7       ^^g  in  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           *-      10    U  3 
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Produoe  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe«  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -      13612    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -     32    0   7     ^a^    q    q 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    128    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  8167  8  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  3  7  684  14  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      13    3   3 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter,  in  which  the  crop 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  exceeds  that  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  is  ...  146    3    0 

The  proportional  value  of  the  grass  of  each  crop  is  equal. 

This  grass  is  properly  a  subaquatic.  It  will  grow  on  tenacious 
clays,  but  it  seems  only  to  thrive  in  very  moist  soils,  or  in  such  as 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  water.  In  moist  woods  it  is 
more  frequent  than  any  other  of  the  creeping-stemmed  bent 
grasses ;  here  the  culms  often  attain  to  five  feet  in  height,  when 
supported  by  bushes. 

The  above  details  shew  the  inferior  nature  of  this  grass,  com- 
pared to  the  larger,  and  even  to  the  lesser-leaved  varieties  of 
the  Agrostis  stolonifera.  It  cannot,  therefore,  as  yet  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  a  weed  that  chokes  up  drains  and 
underwood. 

Flowers  about  the  second  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  and  towards  the  end  of  August. 

GLYCERIA. —  Generic  character:  Corolla  awnless,  cylindrical 
furrowed,  ribbed  abrupt,  not  keeled ;  seed  loose,  cylindrical 
oblong.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  40. 

Glyceria  Jiuitans.  Floating  Sweet-grass.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i. 
p.  116. 

Poajluitam.    E.  Bot. ;  Flo.  Ger.    Flote  Meadow-grass.    Hort. 
Gram.  Fol.  239. 
.    Fesiucajluitans.    Host. ;  Curtis ;  Flo.  Dan.    Flote  Fescue. 

German,  Fluss^ispengras  (fnannagras). 

Spedfic  character :  Panicle  oblong,  branched,  divaricating ; 
spikelets  close  pressed;  florets  numerous,  obtuse,  seveh^ 
ribbed,  with  short  intermediate  ribs  at  the  base ;  nectary  ob* 
tuse,  tumid.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  116;  Host.  t.  77,  F.fluitam: 
E.  Bot.  1620,  Poaftukans. 
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Ob$\ — TiAs  grass  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  Agrostis 
stolofiifera  (fiolrin).  When  in  flower  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  them,  the  number  of  florets  in  each  calyx  being 
from  five  to  eleven;  in  florin  only  one.  The  leaves  are  much 
broiider,  flat,  and  perfectly  smooth.  By  simply  drawing  the 
finger  down  the  leaves  of  the  fiorin  they  will  be  found  sensibly 
rough  to  the  feel,  but  those  of  the  floating  sweet-ghiss  per- 
fectly smooth ;  by  which  means  the  two  grasses  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  any  stage  of  growth.  The  nectary  is  in  the 
form  of  a  small  heart-shaped  gland,  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
germ. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  peramial. 

Experimenis.^^  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 

strong  tenacious  clay  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -      13612    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh»  when  dry        -        24    0   7     ^^gg  ,„    q 
Tlie  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        96    0   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  9528  12    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter      13    7       070    q    n 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        8    3   3 

The  above  produce  was  taken  from  grass  that  had  occupied  the 
ground  four  years,  during  which  time  it  had  increased  every  year; 
it  therefore  appears  capable  of  being  cultivated  as  a  permanent 
pasture  grass,  which  is  contrary  to  what  has  been  supposed  of  the 
flote  fescue.  Some  writers  on  the  subject  of  grasses  inform  us, 
that  kitie  and  hogs  are  fond  of  this  grass,  and  that  cows,  in  the 
spring,  are  frequently  enticed  into  bogs,  by  endeavouring  to  get 
at  the  young  shoots,  which  appear  earlier  than  most  other  grasses. 
The  result  of  my  observations  lead  me  to  believe,  that  when  cattle 
eat  this  grass  it  is  more  through  wantonness  than  any  particular 
relish  they  have  for  it.  On  a  bog,  where  this  grass  was  in  much 
abundance,  black  cattle  only  cropped  the  extremities  of  the  leaves, 
while  the  foliage  of  the  Agrostis  stolonifera  aristatu,  Poa  trwiaUs, 
and  Alopecurus  pratensis,  which  grew  in  company  with  it,  were 
closely  eaten  down.  Birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds,  and  genially 
strip  liie  panicle  ere  the  seeds  are  all  perfected.  Sehreber  informs 
us,  that  it  is  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  Germany  for  the  sake 
of  the  seeds,  which  are  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  soups  and  gruels. 
When  ground  into  meal,  they  make  bread  very  little  inferior  to 
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that  from  wheait  Thebn&iBgiren  taholrsestliatlMvethewc^iiiM^ 
Imi  liiey  must  be  k«pt  from  water  some  bouts  afteirwards.  Fisb, 
particokrly  troufc»  aie  said  to  be  fond  of  the  seeds.  The  seed  wiU 
not  vegetate  unless  kept  very  moist ;  indeed  I  never  could  obtain 
any  plants  from  the  seed  exc^t  wheivsown  in  mud :  when  raised 
in  this  manner^  and  transplanted  on  a  tenacious  clay,  the  plants 
throve  very  well,  and  on  the  fourth  year  afforded  the  produce 
above  stated. . 

Flowers  from  the  first  or  second  week  of  July,  till  the  end  of 
summer. 

AIRA  aquatka.    Water  Hair-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  expanding;,  florets  without  awns, 
smooth,  longer  than  the  calyx;  husks  obtuse.  E.  Bot.  1667; 
Host,^vr.2^  1. 14;  Fk>.  Dan.  t.  381,  bad  %ire;  Sm.  Engl. 
Fl.  i.  pi  101. 
Ob%.  —  Calms  seldom  more  than  m  foot  hi^,  with  two  or  three 
joints,  never  more.  The  leaves  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
preceding  gna^  (Glyceria  Jhutam),  and  mose  rounded  at  the 
point.  When  in  fiower  they  cannot  be  mistaken  for  each 
other :  the  hair-grass  has  only  two  flowers  in  each,  calyx;  the 
flote  sweet-grass  from  5  to  11.  Hort.  Oram.  Fed.  241. 
German,  Wasser-Sckmieieju 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  mud 
covered  permanently  with  running  water,  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs.  . 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -      lOSdO    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry       -        24    0     ")     ongy    a    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -        76    3^  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produoe  of  one  acre  in  drying    7623     0    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  aflford  of  nutritive  matter     2     1     ">       ^^^  iq  ia 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -  9    0     3 

This  plant  is  an  aquatic,  at  least  I  never  could  preserve  it  out  of 
water.  It  is  found  naturally  growing  in  this  mud  of  standing 
pook^  Of  runniog  waters.    It  is  therefore  unfit  for  cultivation. 

Mu  Curtia  says  that  it  is  the  sweetest  of  the  British  grasses;; 
but  tb^e  are  several  species  which  contain  more  jiugar,  in  prO|K>iw 
tion  to  the  other  ingredients  which  compose  their  nutritive  scat- 
ter, as  the  djfctfiaftmUaUyEbfmm  arenariuip  Poa  newioralis  angut- 
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HfoKa,  Poa  aquatica.  The  seeds  vegetate  under  the  like  circtun^ 
stancea  as  those  of  the  Glyceriujluitans,  already  mentioned.  Birde 
seem  less  fond  of  the  seeds  of  this  grass  than  those  of  the  flote 
sweet-grass. 

Flowers  in  the  second  aild  third  weeks  of  July.  Root  perennial 
and  creeping. 

AIRA  cdMpitosa.    Turfy  Hair-grass,  Hassock-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  spreading;  florets  about  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  abrupt,  hairy  at  the  base;  one  of  them  on  a  hairy 
stalk;  awn  short,  from  the  bottom  of  the  outer  valve;  leaves 
flat.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  102. — JFig.  1.  A  single  Floret,  mag- 
nified.   2.  Calyx  and  included  florets. 

Obs.  —  Root  fibrous ;  panicle  large,  of  a  fine  purple  silky  ap- 
pearance; root-leaves  forming  dense  tufts,  extremely  rough; 
the  edges  so  sharp  as  to  cut  the  finger  when  passed  between 
them ;  culms  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  high ;  two, 
seldom  or  never  three ;  flowers  in  each  calyx ;  hairy  at  the 
base,  the  lowermost  one  sitting.  E.  Bot  1453;  Host.  2, 
t.  43 ;  Flo.  Dan.  1. 167  ;  Moris,  s.  8,  t.  7,  fig.  upper ;  Hort. 
Gram.  Fol.  242. 

German,  Basen-Schielen. 

Experiments* — At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
strong  tenacious  clay  is  — 

dr.    qr. 
Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        26    0   7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      136    0^  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter      2    0) 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        7    2   3 

The  above  details  prove  the  innutritious  nature  of  this  grass ; 
but  even  if  it  had  greater  nutritive  powers,  the  extreme  coarseness 
of  the  foliage  would  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  Cattle  some- 
times crop  the  ends  of  the  young  leaves,  but  in  all  the  instances 
that  have  come  under  my  observation,  it  appeared  to  be  from  su- 
preme necessity.  The  only  point  to  be  considered  here,  therefore, 
is  how  to  overcome,  or  destroy  it  on  soils  where  it  has  got  posses- 
sion.  It  delights  iif  jooist  clayey  soils  where  the  wftter  stagnates; 
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b«t  is  foQml  in  almost)  every  kind  of  sdil,  frodi  th^  dry  sandy  heath 
<o  the  bog.  it  forms  detise  tufts  in  pastures  very  disagreeable  to 
tbe  sights  which  «re  termed  hacssocks,  bulls'  fafces^  8ic.,  by  Farmers. 
It  is  a  most  diffieiUt  plant  to  extirpate  when  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Some  persons,  to  get  rid  of  ity  d^  up  the  tufls^  and  fill  up 
tlve  holes  wilh  lime  compoelt :  this,  no  doubt,  would  answer  the 
end,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  if  all  tfte  roots  were  destroyed ;  but 
this  is  never  the  case, — a  circle  of  rbots  is  left  which  in  one  or  two 
seasons  produce  larger  hassocks  ihail  b^ore ;  and  besides,  when 
the  hassocks  are  numerous,  the  expense  attending  this  process  is 
eocisiderable.  Others  depend  on  occasional  mowings  to  keep  the 
hassocks  under ;  but  this  is  productive  of  little  good,  particularly 
if  the  mowing  of  the  tufts  be  deferred  till  the  autumn,  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  common  practice.  I  have  found  no  treatment  weaken 
or  retard  the  growth  of  grass  so  much  as  cutting  it  closely  before 
and  soon  after  the  first  tender  shoots  appear  in  the  spring.  On  this 
contrary,  when  left  uncut  till  the  flowers  are  formed,  or  the  seed 
becomes  ripe,  mowing  then  encourages  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  a  great  in<5rease  and  activity  of  the  roots  ensue.  In  thid  pal- 
liative remedy,  therefore,  the  principal  efforts  should  be  made  tb 
keep  tiie  plant  close  to  die  roots  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring, 
and  till  midsummer. 

But  the  only  effectual  and  most  profitable  mode  of  extirpating 
this  grass  is  by  first  paring  and  burning  the  surftice  of  the  land, 
and  by  making  proper  drains,  to  correct,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
tenaeious  nature  of  the  soil:  in  this  case  surfkce  drains  are  as  ne- 
cessaiy  as  those  termed  hollow.  Sand  sbOtlld  likewise  be  applied 
during  the  course  of  crops  tUken  previous  to  returning  the  land 
again  ix>  permanent  pasture, — if  suoh  should  be  desilrable  from  its 
local  situation ;  as  that,  for  instance,  of  a  park  or  policy. 

Flowers  about  the  third  wede  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  rip^ 
towards  the  end  of  August. 

JLOPECURUS  genktdatm.    Knee-jointed  Foxtail-g^rass. 

Specific  character :  Culms  ascending,  bent  at  the  joints ;  panicle 
spike-like,  cylindrical,  obtuse ;  husks  of  the  calyx  united  at 
the  base,  obtuse,  somvwhfat  woolly ;  ape^  of  the  corolla  mi- 
nutely notched.    Sra.  EngL  Fl.  i^  p«  82. 

06«.— There  are  twb  varieties  of  this-species  of  fbxtail-grass ; 
the  present,  which  is  by  far  the  knost  common,  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  its  fibrous  root  and  greater  size ;  the  less 
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common  variety  has  a  bulbous  root.  The  Jhpecurus  bulbo^ 
sus  may  be  distinguished  from  the  bulbous-rooted  variety  of 
the  knee-jointed  species  by  its  upright  culms,  which  want  the 
knee-jointed  form  so  conspicuous  in  the  culms  of  the  former. 
The  anthers  are  at  first  of  a  purple  colour,  but  afterwards 
become  ferruginous.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  ;  E.  Bqt.  1260 ; 
Wither.  iL  p.  120;  Flo.  Rust.  t.  97 ;  Host.  t.  32;  Curt.  Lond. 
t.  67;  Hort  Gram.  Fol.  246. 

German,  GegUedetei^Fuchsschwanz. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

rich  moist  alluvial  soil  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                 -  6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        34    0   7  ggoo  10    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        68    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  391 3  10    0 

64  dr.  of  gntss  afford  of  nutritive  matter       2    3   7  290    7    O 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -            6    3|  3 

This  produce  may  be  considered  the  greatest  that  this  grass  is 
capable  of  affording  under  ordinary  circumstances;  for  the  produce 
ltt)tn  clayey,  sandy,  and  peaty  soils  was,  in  each  instance,  inferior 
to  the^ove.  In  an  open  drain,  in  a  rich  water-meadow,  where 
this  grass  appeared  to  hare  attained  the  highest  degree  of  luxu- 
riance, some  of  the  shoots  measuring  two  feet  and  a  half  in  l^gth, 
the  weight  of  produce  was  but  14. oz.;  on  drier  ground  in  the  same 
.meadow  it  weighed  only  6  oz.  It  grows  common  in  surface* 
drains,  and  at  the  entrance  of  cattle-ponds,  particularly  where  the 
soil  is  clayey.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  eaten  with  much  relish 
by  either  cows,  horses,  or  sheep.  Its  nutritive  powers  are  not 
considerable,  and  its  sub-aquatic  natural  place  of  growth  excludes 
any  recommendation  of  it  for  cultivation. 

Flowers  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and  during  the  summer. 

GLYCERIA  aquatica.    Reedy  Sweet-Grass. 

Poa  aquatica.    Water  Meadow-Grass.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  246. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  erect,  repeatedly  branched,  spread- 
ing; florets  numerous,  obtuse,  with  seven  ribs;  nectary 
cloven,  acute.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  116.— JFtg.  I.  Spikelet  of 
flowers,  magnified.    2.  The  Germen. 
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06i.—  The  creeping  roots  terminate  in  jointed  culms;  fibrous 
roots  numerous.  Culms  very  high,  from  three  to  six  feet. 
Leaves  straight,  broad,  smooth  on  every  part  except  the 
edges  and  keel;  sheaths  a  little  compressed,  striated,  smooth ; 
scales  short,  obtuse.  Panicle  very  large,  upright ;  branches 
pressed  towards  the  main  stalk  before  and  after  flowering. 
•  German,  Wasser'Rispengras. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
strong  tenacious  clay  is— • 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  186  oz.    The  produce  per  acre    -  -    126696    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -      48    0     7   ^gg^^  jg    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -  1786    2^^  5 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  60638    8    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    2    2^     4945    o    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -     1 16    1     3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  180  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -      122612    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry     "  -      40    0     7  61266    4    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  1440    0     S 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  61266    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      70  gr.  7     ^^    q    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -       3160      3 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  lost  by 
leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  is  -       478    9    0 

At  the  time  x)f  flowering,  therefore,  the  produce  contains  more 
nntritive  matter  than  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  in  the  proportion 
of  19  to  17. 

This  grass  is  common  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  frequent  on 
the  margin  of  standing  pools.  On  the  banks  and  little  islands  of 
the  Thames,  where  it  is  generally  mown  twice  in  the  year  for  hay, 
it  affords  abundant  crops  of  valuable  winter  fodder.  Mr.  Curtis 
informs  us,  that  in  flat  countries,  which  do  not  admit  of  being 
sufficiently  drained,  it  is  almost  the  only  grass  for  hay  and  pas- 
turage. In  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  &c.  immense 
tracts  that  used  to  be  overflowed  and  produce  useless  aquatic 
plants,  and  still  retain  much  moisture,  though  drained  by  mills, 
are  covered  with  this  grass :  which  not  only  affords  rich  pasturage 
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is  summer,  but  fonps  the  chief  part  of  their  winter  ipdder.  Its 
powerful  creeping  roots  make  it  a  dangerous  and  troublesome 
plant  in  ditches,  where,  with  other  aquatic  plants,  it  soon  chokes 
them  up.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely  they  cleanse  the  ditches  of  these 
weeds  by  an  instrument  called  a  bear;  whi^ii  is  an  iron  roller, 
with  a  number  of  pieces  of  iron,  like  small  spades,  fixed  in  it. 
This  is  drawn  up  and  down  the  river  by  horses  walking  along  the 
bank,  and  tears  up  the  plants  by  the  roots,  which  float,  and  are 
carried  down  the  stream.  In  the  Bath  Agricultural  Papers,  the 
water  meadow-grass,  we  are  informed^  *'  in  its  native  soil,  the  fens 
of  the  ^sle  of  Ely,  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  It  is  usually 
cut  when  about  four  feet  high ;  when  dry  they  bind  it  in  sheaves; 
it  generally  undergoes  a  heat  in  the  rick,  which  improves  it.  It 
is  excellent  fodder  for  milch-cows ;  horses  are  not  fond  of  it« 
The  inhabitants  there  call  it  fodder,  by  way  of  eminence,  oth^r 
kinds  of  coarse  hay  being,  called  stover,  t.  e.  coarse  stuff.  It  is 
also  called  white  lead,  drying  of  a  white  colour." 

The  nutritive  matter  of  this  grass  contains  a  gi)eater  proportion 
of  sugar  than  exkts  in  any  of  the  superior  pasture  grasses.  I 
offered  a  bundle  of  the  grass  to  a  horse  that  was  grazing  09  a  fi^ld 
of  white  clover ;  the  animal  ate  it  with  seeming  relish,  taking  a 
bite  of  the  clover,  and  then  another  of  the  Poa  aquatica^  alter- 
natdy,  till  the  whole  of  it  was  consumed.  It  does  not  grow  ireeiy 
firom  seed,  .except  when  sown  in  mud«  The  best  manner  of  pro- 
pagating it,  according  to  my  experience,  is  by  planting  the  roots, 
which,  from  their  creeping  nature,  soon  increase  the  num^r  of 
plants.  The  best  season  for  sowing  the  seeds  is  in  the  autumn, 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  The  roots  may  be  planted  in  the 
autmpi^  or  spring,  with  equal  success.  The  Rev«  Bartholomew 
Dacre,  pf  Moseley,  has  made  several  experiments  on  this  grass; 
and  the  results  prove,  that  it  may  be  cultivated  on  more  elevated 
situations  th^  has  b^en  suppo^,  and  that  propagating  it  by 
planting  the  Kpots  is  the  best  mode. 

Floivers  about  the  second  and  ^i];d  weeks  of  July,  and  the  see^ 
is  ripe  s^bout  the  second  ¥feek  of  August* 

ERIOPHORUM  angustifolium.    Long-leaved  Cotton-grass. 
Specific  character :  Culms  almost  thre^-comered ;  leaves  chan- 
nelled, three-sided ;  fruit-stalks  smooth.    £.  Bpt.  664 ;  Flo. 
Germ. 
Ob$.  —  There  are  three  spepies  of  cotton-grass,  which  greatly 
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resemble  each  other:  the  E.  triquetram,  £.  angusHfoKum, 
and  E:  pqlystdchion.  The  E.  angustifoliutn,  (the  species  now 
tinder  considetatioDO  differs  from  the  triqudrum  in  having 
a  thicker  tod  moi*e  succulent  culm ;  the  leaves  longer  and 
hroader,  with  only  one  nerve  of  a  reddish  colour ;  and  the 
fruit-stalks  are  smooth.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  poly- 
iiachioH  b^  it^  creeping  roots ;  leaves  t#ice  the  length ;  in- 
volucre and  sheaths  smooth,  spikdets  smaller;  fruii-sticBc^ 
shorter :  and  the  woolly  hairs  every  where  longer.  Hort. 
Graih.  Fol.  249. 

Qerman,  SchmalbaUriges-WoUgras. 

Fattve  of  BritiLitil.    Root  perennial. 

Experimenis*— At  the  time  of  flowering,  ihe.  j^roduce  from  a 
bog  sdtl  iff — 

Produce  pet  Acre, 

dr.    qr.  n». 

Gtms,  12  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                   -  8167    8    0 

80  (Jr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        40    0   7  ^gg  .^    n 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -*       96    0  3 

The  w^i^ht  lost  b^  the  i^roduce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4083  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     2    2  7  ^g    ^    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto             •      7    2   3 

On  bogs  and  moors  Wher6  this  gMtos  abbunds,  cattle  crop  the 
leaves  in  the  spring ;  but  as  soon  as  the  finer  kinds  of  grasses 
aflbrd  th^m'  a  bite,  they  neglect  it.  There  are  many  grasses  of 
superior  value,  that  succeed  equally  well  on  this  kind  of  soil. 
When  such  lands  are  capable  of  being  drained  (which  is  generally 
the  case)^  ift  should  be  effected,  and  the  soil  will  then  carry  the 
superior  grasses,  as  the  meadow-fescue,  cock's-foot  ^rass,  meadow 
cat's-tail  grass,  meadow  foxtail-grass,  rOugh-stalked  meadow- 
grasd,  8cc.  W&ere  draining  cannot  be  economically  practised, 
the  surface  should  be  pared  and  burnt,  and  afterwards  planted' 
with  fiorin  {Agrostis  itdlonifera,  van  ldtifotid)i  6f  With  the  Water 
meadow-grass,  (Poa  aquAtica).  If  the  ^6il  be  iiot  too  wet  for  the 
former,  or  too  peaty  for  the  latter,  the  produce  wilt  be  found 
amply  to  reWard  the  labouif  6f  preparing  and  planting  the  soil. 
Mr;  Pennant  says,  that  about  April,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  iii!e 
fitrmers  tui'n  their  cattle  during  the  daytime  to  this  grass,  which 
spring^  fitst,  and  at  night  drive  them  ihto  dry  ground  again. 
^  In  Qeniiiuiy,  ^rofessbt  Mkrtyh  informs  us,  and  m  the  niore 
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northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  down  has  been  manufactured  into 
various  articles  of  dress,  paper,  and  wicks  for  candles.  In  some 
parts  of  Sweden,  the  peasants  stuff  their  pillows  with  it,  whence 
it  is  called  *'  poor  mim's  pillow ;"  but  it  becomes  brittle  when  dry. 
Neither  the  productive  or  nutritive  powers  of  this  grass  appear, 
from  the  above  details,  sufficiently  great  to  recommend  it  for  cul- 
tivation. Though  it  comes  into  flower  in  June,  it  is  late  in  the 
•spring  before  the  foliage  attains  to  any  length. 

ERIOPHORUM  vaginatum.    Hare's-tail,  or  Sheathed  Cotton- 
grass. 
Specific  character:  Culms  obscurely  three-cornered,  sheathed; 

spike  oval-oblong. 
Obs.  —  Culms  erect,  smooth,  with  three  or  four  joints,  roundish 
below,  three-cornered  above,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
height.    Root-leaves  sharp-pointed,  streaked  on  two  sides, 
convex  on  one  side,  flat  on  two  sides.     Stem^eaves  less 
sharp,  upper  one  with  a  remarkable  inflated  sheath.    It  pro- 
duces only  one  s^pike,  which  is  upright.  E.  Bot.  873 ;  Host.  i. 
t.  39.  £.  ca$piionm ;  Linn. ;  Curt. ;  Schrader ;  Hort.  Oram. 
Fol.  261. 
German,  Riuen-WoUgras. 
Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial,  fibrous. 
Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
bog  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  10  oz.    The  produce  per  acre      -  -        6806    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        46    0   7     qq,^    q    /> 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        92    0   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  2892  11    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter      2    0  7       oi^  ii     /^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        5    0  S 

The  produce  and  nutritive  properties  of  this  grass  appear,  from 
the  above  details,  to  be  very  inferior  to  the  preceding  species  of 
cotton-grass.  The  chief  property  that  would  give  vtdue  to  it,  if 
its  productive  powers  were  greater,  is  its  early  growth,  being  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  British  grasses,  flowering  in  April.  The 
foliage  is  equally  early,  growing  in  proportion  with  the  flowering 
culms ;  but  its  produce  of  latter*math  is  very  inconsiderable.  It 
is  more  frequent  on  moors  of  a  drier  nature,  than  moist  bogs. 
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though  it  is  to  be  met  with  on  most  of  them.  Sheep  are  said  to 
be  very  fond  of  this  grass,  bat  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  observe,  they  only  crop  the  foliage  in  the  spring,  till  the  finer 
natural  grasses  afford  them  a  bite.  It  offers,  dierefore,  no  parti- 
cular merit  to  warrant  a  recommendation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Agriculturist. 

It  flowers  about  the  third  week  of  April,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  third  week  of  May. 


PHALARIS   artmdinaceus.     Reed  Canary-grass.     Sm.  Engl. 
Fl.  i.  p.  74. 

Jrundo  colorata.  Hort  Kew.  i.  p.  174.  Striped  Reed  Canary- 
grass.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  253. 

Phalaris  arundinacea.  E.  Bot  t.  402 ;  Host.  2,  t.  33.  Reed 
Canary-grass. 

Calamagrosti$  variegata.  Wither.  Arr.  ii.  p.  124.  Ladies'- 
traces.  Painted  Lady-grass,  Gardeners'-garters. 

Specie  character:  Panicle  upright,  with  spreading  branches; 
flowers  crowded,  unilateral ;  outer  corolla  of  two  bearded 
valves.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  74. 

Ob$.  —  Root  creeping,  jointed;  culms  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
height ;  leaves  harsh,  flat,  taper-pointed,  striated  ;  stipula 
short,  bluntish,  decurrent ;  valves  of  the  calyx  with  two  ribs 
on  each  side,  not  much  larger  than  the  corolla,  hairy  at  the 
edges,  and  furnished  with  a  small,  slender,  hairy  appendage 
on  each  side ;  the  outer  valve  not  rolled  in ;  nectaries  two, 
lanceolate-acuminate,  with  one  tooth  on  the  outer  edge; 
seed  oval,  flatted,  and  shining.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  253. 

German,  Rohrblatiriges  Glanzgras.    ^ 

Native  of  Britain.    PereaniaL 

Experments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
black  sandy  loam  incumbent  on  clay  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  40  oz.    The  produce  per  acre        -         -        27225  0  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        36    0  >    12251  4  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      288    0  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  14973  12  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     4    0   j      j.^^^  q  q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        40    0   3 
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Prodtioe  per  Acr^. 
dr.    qr.  Ibf. 

Frofn  a  strong  tenacious  cl^y,  tijje  produce  is  — 
Grass,  50  oz.    The  produce  per  a^re        -        -        34031    0    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        40    0  7   170I6    8    0 
The  produce  of  the  space^  ditto  -      400    0   5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  wxt  in  drying  17016  8  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  4  0  7  2126  15  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      60    0   3 

From  these  details  of  experiments^  it  appears  that  the  striped 
reed  canary-grass  is  much  more  productive  on  a  tenacious  clayey 
soil  than  on  a  rich  sandy  loam.  The  superior  nutritive  powers 
which  this  grass  possesses,  recommends  it  to  the  nptice  of  occu- 
piers of  tenacious  clayey  soils.  The  foliage  cannot  be  considered 
coarse,  when  compared  to  other  grasses  which  afford  a  produce 
equal  in  qufintity.  Dry  straw  is  a  much  coarser  food  than  the 
hay  made  from  this  grass.  The  Festuca  elatior  grows  as  luxu- 
riantly, and  affects  a  similar  soil,  though  of  a  nature  less  reten- 
tive. It  beinff  greatly  superior  to  the  Arundo  colorata  in  early 
growth,  nutritive  qualities,  and  in  the  produce  of  latter-math, 
&hod4  be  preferred  before  it,  to  cultivate  on  tenacious  clays  that 
^e  less  fitted  for  the  production  of  superior  grasses.  The  objec- 
tion, as  to  the  coarse  nature  of  the  produce  of  these  grasses, 
might  be  obviated  by  reducing  the  hay  to  chaff.  Their  nutritive 
powers  are  equal  to  tho^e  of  the  siqperior  grasses^  and  their  pro- 
duce in  quantity  superior.  The  striped  reed  canary-grass  has 
not  yet  b^en  found  in  a  wild  state*  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
for  the  beai^ty  of  its  striped  leaves.  The  common  wild  variety, 
which  grows  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  standing  pools,  wants  this 
distinguishing  feature.  It  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
striped-leaved  variety,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  -eaten  by  cattle ; 
but  birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds.  There  are  striped-leaved  varieties 
o{  the  Agro$ti$  alba,  and  Daciylis  glamerata,  in  the  Wobum  col- 
lection of  grasses,  whjyi^,  for  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  tints 
in  the  leaves,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  tho^  of  the  striped- 
leaved  reed-grass. 

It  comes  into  flower  about  the  fiml  and  second  weeks  of  July, 
and  the  seed  ripens  aboujt  the  middle  of  August. 
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FESTUCA  elatior,  valr.  sterilis.     Barren-seeded  Tall  Fescue. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  directed  on  one  side^  upright ;  spike- 
lets  mostly  awned,  the  outer  one  cylindric.  Hort.  Gram. 
Fol.  266. 

Oi*.  — It  greatly  resembles  the  Festuca  pratensis.  It  is  larger 
in  every  respect ;  flowers  eight  or  ten  days  later.  The  panicle 
of  the pratensii  is  upright  at  first,  afterwards  drooping;  while 
the  panicle  of  the  elatior  is  drooping  at  first,  and  afterwards 
upright ;  spikelets  of  a  green  and  purple  colour,  cylindric, 
generally  awned ;  leaves  rougher  and  less  pointed  than  those 
of  the  Festuca  pratensis. 

Native  of  Britain.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  E.  Bot.  1693 ; 
Curt.  Lond.  6,  t.  7  ;  Flo.  (Jer.     Bromus  littorem. 

Experimefits.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

black  rich  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  76  oz.    The  produce  per  t^ie        -        -        61Q46  14    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        28    0   >   i7g66    6    8 
The  produce  of  the  apace,  ditto         -»      420    0   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  33180    7    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     6    0  >     ^om    q    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        93    3   3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Qra8s^76o^    The  produce  per  acre        -        -        61046    4    0 
80  dr.  of  grasa  wet^»  when  dry        -        28    0   >   1 7«66    6    8 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      420    0   S 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  33179  13    8 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3    0   >     0390  13    2 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      66    1    5 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass  of  the 
flowering  crop  exceeds,  that  at  the  time  the  seed 
.  is  ripe,  is  aa  6  to  3^ 

The  produce  ot  kttfter-math  is  — 
Grass,  23  oz.    The  produce  per  acre       -  -      16664   -6    0" 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritiva  matler      4    0     -     978    6    6 

The  grass,  at  the  time  of  flowerings  affords  luore  nutritive  matter 
than  that  of  the  latter-math,  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  4 ;  but  the 
grass  of  the  latter-math  contains  more  nutritive  matter  iham  Ibat 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3. 
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The  superior  value  of  the  grass  of  the  latter-math,  compared  to 
that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  manifested  by  the  different 
appearance  of  the  grass  at  these  stages  of  growtii.  When  the 
seed  is  ripe  the  culms  are  withered  and  dry ;  the  latter-math  con- 
sists of  fine  green  succulent  foliage. 

The  produce  from  a  tenacious  clay  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.   qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  70  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  47643  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     5    0  3722    2    0 

A  tenacious  clay  is,  therefore,  best  fitted  for  the  production  of 
this  grass ;  as,  notwithstanding  the  plentiful  supply  of  manure, 
the  produce  from  the  loam  which  had  the  advantages  of  it  scarcely 
exceeds  that  from  the  clay.  I  know  of  no  grass  of  this  clasps 
adapted  for  clays  that  holds  out  such  fair  promises  to  repay  the 
Farmer.  **  The  garden,  farm,  and  cottage  system,  for  bettering 
the  moral  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society,''  which 
has  been  planned,  and  is  now  carrying  into  execution,  by  that 
eminent  and  benevolent  individual,  William  Allen,  Esq.,  would 
derive  benefit  by  adopting  the  culture  of  this  and  several  other 
highly  productive  grasses,  in  such  moist  spots  of  the  soil  as  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of  these  species,  and  less  fitted  for 
the  growth  of  proper  pasture  grasses.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
grasses,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  foliage  early  in  the 
spring.  It  is  nutritive,  and  very  productive.  It  is  true,  the  pro- 
duce may  be  denominated  coarse  when  compared  to  the  Festuea 
pratenm,  Jlopecurus  prattmU,  and  otdier  of  die  superior  grasses ; 
but  where  is  a  grass  to  be  found  that  producer  a  great  weight  of 
crop  that  is  not  in  some  degree  coarse  ?  This  objection,  how- 
ever, as  before  observed,  may  be  overcome  by  reducing  the  hay  to 
chaff  and  mixing  it  with  clover-hay.  The  nutritive  matter  con- 
tains but  little  bitter  extractive  or  saline  matter,  whereas  the 
clover  contains  an  excess.  It  does  not  perfect  much  good  seed, 
and  can  only  therefore  be  propagated  by  parting  and  planting  the 
rootSr 

The  next  following  is  a  grass  which  I  believe  to  be  a  variety  of 
FeUuca  elatior.  It  ripens  an  abundance  of  seed,  and  appears  in 
most  respect3  equal  to  that  variety  in  agricultural  merits. 

The  present  variety  flowers  in  the  second  week  of  July ;  the 
seed  is  universally,  according  to  all  my  observations,  affected  with 
the  disease  termed  clavus,  and  consequently  unfertile. 
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FESTUCA  elatior,  rar.  fertilis.  Fertile-seeded  Tall  Fescue. 
Obs. — Differs  from  the  common  variety  of  tall  fescue,  in  having 
the  panicle  somewhat  drooping ;  spikelets  six^flowered,  more 
ovate  and  flat ;  the  larger  husk  of  the  calyx  often  awned,  and 
the  awn  is  fixed  on  the  apex  more  in  the  manner  of  that  of  a 
bromus  than  a  fescue.  Leaves  smoother,  and  of  a  less  dark 
green  colour.  I  found  this  grass  last  summer  on  a  moist  part 
of  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Westdieur,  at  Creslew,  Bucks, 
growing  in  company  with  the  barren-seeded  variety.  Hort. 
Gram.  Fl.  257.— Fig.  I.  Spikelet,  magnified.  2.  Corolla. 
3.  Oermen,  Styles,  and  Nectary. 
Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
black  sandy  loam,  incumbent  on  clay,  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  Ibi. 

Ghrass,  80  oz.    The  produce  per  acre        -  -      54450    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        35    0    >  oQttoi   14    ri 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      560    0  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  30628    2    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      5    0  >     ^neo  14    n 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    100    0  3 

Tins  grass,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  common  Festuca  elation^ 
perfects  an  abundance  of  seed,  though  not  entirely  firee  from  dis- 
eased portions,  and  is  therefore  not  liable  to  the  objection  which 
takes  so  much  from  the  value  of  that  variety.  It  is  equally  early 
in  the  produce  of  foliage,  and  flowers  earlier  than  the  barren  taU 
fescue  by  eight  or  ten  days ;  the  produce  is  equally  nutritive.  For 
damp  soils  that  cannot  convenientiy  be  made  sufficientiy  dry  by 
drains,  this  would  be  a  most  valuable  plant,  either  to  be  cut  for 
soiling  or  made  into  hay,  and  reduced  to  chaff  as  it  might  be 
wanted.  I  have  never  seen  this  plant  in  a  wild  state ;  it  was  first 
discovered  here  in  the  Grass  Garden,  seemingly  introduced  by 
accident.  W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq.,  of  London,  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  some  seeds  of  a  grass  which  he  found  growing  on  a  bas- 
tard fuller's-earth  soil  in  considerable  plenty,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
mersdon,  Somerset.    I  believe  this  to  be  the  same  grass. 

Mr.  Taunton,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  con- 
ceives that  the  disease  termed  clavus,  which  renders  the  seed  of  the 
other  variety  of  tall  fescue  abortite,  may  be  caused  by  over-rich- 
ness of  the  soil.    My  observations  tend  to  confirm  that  opinion  in 
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a  considerable  degree,-^ that  at  least  if  it  is  not  the  sole  cause, 
orer-richness,  and  great  humidity  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere, 
greatly  encourage  the  disease,  as  it  often  occurs,  partially,  to 
many  other  grasses  under  such  circumstances  only. 

It  comes  into  flower  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  about  the  first  week  in  August. 

BROMVS  litioreui.    Sea-side  Brome-grass. 

Specific  character :  Panicle  branches  wide-spreading ;  spikelets 
oval -spear  shaped,  sometimes  awned,  frOEti  4  to  5-flowered. 
Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  148.    Festuca  elatior. 

Obs.  —  It  may  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Festuca  elatior,  but  the 
whole  habit  of  the  plant  is  manifestly  different.  The  panicle 
is  perfectly  upright  before  and  after  flowering,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  Uie  varieties  of  Festuca  elatior  i  the  number  of 
florets  in  eaeh  calyx  is  less,  the  spikelets  are  oval-spear 
shaped,  th^se  of  the  Festuca  elatior  cylindric.  The  leaves  are 
broader,  more  deeply  striated,  and  rougher,  of  a  finer  dark 
green  colour,  particularly  in  the  spring.  I  never  could  find  a 
wild  specimen  of  this  grass.    Hort.  Gram.  I^'ol.  259. 

Native  of  Germany.  Perennial ;  growing  on  ttie  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  other  rivers.    Host.  Gram.  p.  7,  t.  8. 

Experiments.  ^  A.t  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  lo^am  is — 

l*roduce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  61  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -         41518    2    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry      -        41     0     7   21278    0  10 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -      600    0^3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  20240    I    5 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter    12     7       ^.^q     ,     q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    2i2    3  J    3 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 
Grass,  56  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  38116    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigti,  when  dry        -      32    0     >     2084    6    9 
The  produce  df  the  space,  ditto         -      49    0     3 

Whe«  compared  with  tiie  tall  fescue,  this  species  of  brome  is 
fettdd  fo  be  ittferiov  in  nutritive  properties,  and  in  the  quali^  of 
th6'  herbage.  The  lesrves  are  much  coarser  itk  every  respect.  It 
oafniie<l  thei^fore^  be  recommended  for  any  agricultural  purpose. 
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The  elavos  often  attecke  tlie  seed  of  this  spei^es,  though  uot 
80  generally  ajB  to  prevent  it  from  perfecting  a  Bufficiency,  if  the 
yalae  of  the  grass  required  its  propagation  pn  the  farm.  The  dis- 
ease termed  olftvus  nu^es  i^i  appearance  by  the  body  of  the  seed 
swelling  to  tbcee  time^  ito  usual  size^  and  the  want  of  the  corcle. 
Dr.  WiUdenow  describes  two  distinct  species  of  it :  firsts  the  simple 
clavus,  which  is  mealy,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  without  any  smell 
or  taste;  second,  the  malignant  clavus,  which  is  yiolet  blue  or 
blackish,  and  internally  too  has  a  bluish  colour,  a  foetid  smell,  and 
a  sharp  pungent  taste.  The  first  is  the  disease  which  attacks  the 
grass  now  spoken  of.  Bread  made  from  grain  affected  with  the 
last  Ysuriety  of  the  disease,  or  malignant  clavus,  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  when  eaten  produces  cramps  and  giddiness. 

Flowers  about  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July,  and  ripens 
the  s^ed  in  three  weeks  afterwsM^ds. 

ELYMUS  Philndelphicus.    Philadelphian  Lyme-grass. 

Specific  character:  Spike  pendulous,  open^;  spikelets  villose, 
6-flowerecL  the  lower  ones  temate.  (Linn.) ;  Hort.  Kew.  i.  176. 

Ob$,  —  Culm  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  smooth,  round,  of  a 
light  green  or  glaucous  colour.  Leaves  broad,  mucronate, 
slightly  rough,  glaucous,  spikelets  in  pairs;  awns  of  the 
calyx  or  involucre  shorter  than  those  of  the  florets.  Hort. 
Gram.  Fol.  261. 

Ej^rimenU* — At.  the  tii^e  of  floweringi  the  produce  from  a 

clayey  loam  and  retentive  subsoil  is.r— 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  45  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -  30628    2    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -      40    0   7    if^^\A     i     o 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -    360    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  15314  1  0 
64  djr,  of  grajss  afford  of  nutritive  mattei;  4  17  2033  14  e 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        47    3  J  3 

In  the  Hortus  Kewensis  we  are  informed,  this  grass  was  first  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Banks,  Bart.,  K.B., 
i9  1790,  firom  North  America.  It  is  a  very  productive  grass,  and 
with  respect  to  foliage,  is  rather  early  in  the  spring :  it  contajms  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nutritive  matter.  From  the  large  siae  it 
attains,  the  produce  is  rank  and  proportionally  coarse,  and  is  unfit 
for  pasture.    It  appears  that  for  spiling,  or  hay  to  be  used  in  the 
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form  of  chaff,  this,  and  some  other  of  the  gigantic  grasses,  wonid 
be  profitable  plants  on  soils  unfit  for  the  production  of  the  superior 
piisture  grasses,  or  of  com. 

A  comparision  of  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in 
hay  of  the  best  quality  with  that  contained  in  an  equal  weight  of 
the  hay  made  from  this  grass,  will  shew,  nearly,  their  comparative 
value. 

One  pound  of  hay  composed  of  the  best  natural  grasses  con- 
tains of  nutritive  matter  67  dr.  One  pound  of  hay  composed  of 
the  Elymus  Philadelpbicus  contains  of  nutritive  matter  34  dr. 
With  regard  to  nutritive  powers,  therefore,  five  tons  of  the  hay  of 
this  grass  are  scarcely  equal  to  three  tons  of  that  of  the  superior 
grasses.  But  the  soil  that  will  produce  this  grass,  and  others  of 
the  same  class,  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  per  acre,  would  not  produce 
one*firth  the  quantity  of  the  superior  grasses ;  consequently,  the 
adoption  of  the  tall  fescue  and  Philadelphian  lyme-grasses,  on 
soils  of  this  description,  for  the  uses  now  described,  might  be 
found  a  profitable  measure. 

Flowers  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July^  and  successively 
till  the  end  of  summer.  Seed  ripe  in  about  three  weeks  after  the 
time  of  flowering. 

ELYMUS  8triatu$.    Striated  Lyme-grass. 

Specific  character:  Spike  erect;  spikelets  2-flowered,  fringed; 
involucre  or  calyx  striated,  short.    Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  177. 

Obs. — Native  of  North  America.  Root  perennial ;  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  1790.  Ibid.  Hort.  Oram. 
FoL  263.     - 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

clayey  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 

dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  30  oz.    The  produce  per  acre                   -  20418  12    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        36    0  ^  gggg    g    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      210    0   ) 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  1 1485    3    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     4    0   7  ,276    2    0 
The  produce  of  the  space^  ditto          -      30    0   3 

From  these  details,  therefore,  this  species  is  inferior  in  nutritive 
powers  to  the  Philadelphian  lyme-grass  in  the  proportion  of  17  to 
16.    It  is  also  much  later  in  the  production  of  foliage  in  the 
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sprifig,  and  does  not  come  into  flower  till  after  that  species  has 
nearly  perfected  its  seed.  It  caimot,  therefore,  be  recommended 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Flowers  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  ripens  the  seed  in 
August. 

ELYMUS  Sibericus.    Siberian  Lyme-grass. 

Specific  character:  Spike  pendulous,  like  an  arch;   spikelets 

longer  than  the  calyx.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  176. 
Obs. —  Culm  round,  smooth;  leaves  roughish,  vagina  smooth. 
This  plant  does  not  accord  exactly  with  the  description  of  the 
Elymus  Sibericus  of  Gmelin :  he  says  the  spike  is  close  or  con- 
tracted ;  but  in  this  grass  the  spike  is  mostly  branched,  or  is 
in  fact  a  panicle ;  the  branches  are  confined,  however,  to  the 
middle  of  the  rachis,  occupying  about  one-third  of  its  length ; 
both  extremities  are  contracted^  and  spike-like.  On  very 
poor  soils  the  branches  hardly  appear.  The  calyx  is  hardly 
half  the  length  of  the  spikelet.  The  edges  of  the  spikelet 
are  tinged  with  a  reddish  purple  colour.  Hort.  Oram.  Fol. 
265. 
Dative  of  Siberia.    Root,  on  a  moist  or  clayey  soil,  biennial; 

on  a  sandy  soil  it  continues  several  years. 
ExperimenU.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Orass,  24  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  16335    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        ^^    ^   ^     6717    4    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      134     If  5 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  10617  12    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2     17       cy^    a    7 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      13    2   5 

The  produce  of  this  grass  is  very  coarse,  and  the  weight  of  the 
crop,  therefore,  though  considerable,  is  comparatively  of  no  value. 
It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  withstands  the  effects  of  the  severest 
continued  frost,  but  not  sudden  changes  from  frost  to  mild 
weather.  It  requires  to  be  sown  every  year,  and  treated  as  an 
annual.  It  comes  into  flower  the  second  season,  about  the  second 
or  third  week  in  June,  and  continues  to  emit  flowering  culms  till 
autumn.    The  seed  is  ripe  in  about  three  weeks  after  flowering. 
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A  light  rich  siliceoQB  soil  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  its  gmrdi. 
In  the  Hortos  Kewensis  it  is  said  to  have  been  caltivated,  im  1758, 
by  Mr.  Philip  Miller. 

ELYMUS  hystrix.    Rough  Lyme-grass. 

Specific  character:  Spike  upright;  spikelets  without  the  in- 
volucre, spreading. 

Obs. —  Spike  compounded  of  two  spikelets  at  each  tooth  of  the 
rachis ;  spikelets  4-fiowered>  with  long  awns.  The  place  of 
the  involucre  is  supplied  by  two  calluses.  Linn.  Spec. 
Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  267. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Root  perennial.  Introduced  in  1770,  by 
M.  Richard.    Hort.  Kew. 

Experiments. ---At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

rich  siliceous  sandy  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  40  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -  27226    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        40    0   7   136] 9    8    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      230    0   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  ia  drying  13612    8    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    2   1      i^gQ    .^  jq 
The  produce  of  the  space^  ditto         -        26    0   > 

The  harsh,  broad,  thin,  light-green  leaves  of  this  species,  and 
likewise  of  those  of  the  E.  striatus  and  E.  Sibericus,  indicate  that 
they  are  naturally  inhabitants  of  woods  or  wet  shady  places. 
Grasses  of  this,  description  are  generally  (indeed  in  every  instance 
that  has  come  under  my  observation)  deficient  in  nutritive  matter^ 
and  contain  an  excess  of  bitter  extractive  matter.  Cattle  appear 
to  dislike  these  grasses;  oxen  ate  the  Philadelphian  lyme-grass 
when  it  was  offered  to  them^  but  they  refused  the  striated,  Siberian, 
and  rough  lyme-grasses.  From  the  above  details,  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  recommending  the  rough  lyme-grass  to  the  notice  of  the 
Agriculturist. 

It  flowers  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  the 
second  week  of  August. 

ELYMUS  arenarius.    Upright  Sea  Lyme-grass,  Starr,  or  Bent. 

Spmfic  chmracter :  Spike  upright,  close ;  main  stalk  not  winged^ 
calyx  lanceolate,  the  length  of  the  spikelets  4  leaves  spinous* 
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pomte<L-^H^.  1.  SpikeleL    2.  Floret.    3.  Germen.    Sm. 
Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  177. 
Obs* — Root  powerfully  creepiDg.     Leayes  hard  and  rigid>  very 
glaucous,  involute ;  their  upper  surface  marked  with  strong 
rough  furrows ;  the  under  side  quite  smooth.     Stipula  very 
short.    Spike  erect,  close,  glaucous.    Husks  finely  downy. 
See  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  177.    Engl.  Bot.  1672.    Fl.  Br.  162. 
l^ative  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 
German,  SandrHaargras. 

Experhnenis.  —  At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  64  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  43660    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        46    0   7  04502    8    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      676    0  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  19067    8    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      6    0^     oam    o    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      80    0   3 

The  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  this  lyme-grass  is  remarkable- 
for  the  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  which  it  contains, 
amounting  to  more  than  one-third  of  its  weight;  this  grass  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  sugar-cane  of  Britain.  The  sac- 
charine matter  must  render  the  hay  made  from  this  grass  very 
iputritious,  purticularly  when  cut  into  chaff*,  and  mixed  with  com 
or  common  hay.  Its  natural  soil  (if  soil  it  can  be  called)  are  the 
blowing  sands  on  the  sea-coast.  The  Arundo  arenaria,  Poa  mari- 
tima,  and  Festuca  rubra,  I  found  in  company  with  the  Elymus 
arenarim,  on  the  sands  near  Skegness,  Lincolnshire.  The  Sand- 
hills on  the  shore  near  that  place  were  formed  by  the  E.  arenarius 
and  Arundo  arenaria;  the  latter,  with  its  tufty  habit  of  growth, 
formed  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  the  broad  spreading  roots 
and  leaves  of  the,  Eliflnus  arenarius  secured  the  base  and  sides.. 
These  two  grasses,  when  combined,  seem  admirably  adapted  by 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  barrier  to  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea.  What  sand  the  Arundo  arenaria  arrests  and  collects 
ftbout  itself,  tile  Elymus  arenarius  secures  and  keeps  fast.  The 
culms  are  produced  in  small  number  when  cultivated  on  a  clayey 
loam,  or  on  &  sandy  soil.  This  deficiency  of  culms  was  even  ap* 
parent  in  the  plants  when  growing  in  their  natural  soil.    A  greater 
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proportion  of  saccharine  matter  is  afforded  by  the  culms  of  this 
grass  than  by  the  leaves. 
Flowers  aboat  the  third  week  in  July. 

ELYMUS  geniculaius.    ELnee-jointed  Lyme-grass. 

Specyk  character:  Spike  bent  perpendicularly  downwards, 
loose ;  calyx  bristle-shaped,  spreading,  longer  than  the  spike- 
lets  ;  leaves  sharp-pointed. 

Obs.  — A  singular  habit  of  this  grass  is,  tl^at  the  spike,  just  be- 
fore flowering,  bends  down  by  the  assistance  of  a  joint,  near 
the  foot  of  the  spike-stalk.  Engl.  Bot  1586.  Hort  Oram. 
FoL268. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments.^ fit  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is  — 

Produoe  per  Acre. 

dr.    qr«  lbs. 

Grass,  30  oz.    The  produce  per  acre               -  20418  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32    0>  8167    80 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -      192    0  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  12251     4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      3     1    >  1036  14    1 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        24    OJ  5 


The  root  is  powerfully  creeping,  and  the  foliage  is  tough  and 
coarse.  The  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  it  affords  is  not  co: 
siderable.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  but  little  adapted  for  useful 
purposes.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  in  the  English  Botany,  informs 
us,  that  it  was  discovered  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Gravesend  by  . 
Mr.  Dickson,  and  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  first  to  distinguidi  it 
from  the  Elymils  arenarius,  —  as  it  seems  even  linnaaus  had  con- 
founded them.  -  ^ 

The  Elymui  arenarius  is  nearly  allied  to  this  species  in  in 
general  habit,  but  differs  specifically  in  the  spikelets  being  pubes^ 
cent,  more  compact,  and  the  spike  perfectly  upright.  The  leaves 
are  broader,  culms  taller,  and  stronger,  and  the  root  is  more 
powerfully  creeping.  The  pubescence  on  the  spikelets,  and  the 
dose  order  in  which. they  are  placed  on  the  spike-stalk,  with  the 
upright  habit  of  the  epike  before  and  after  flowering,  seem  to  be 
good  specific  distinctions — with  the  exception  of  the  last ;  as  the 
first  two  indicate  an  excess  of  saccharine  matter  in  proportion  to 
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the  other  constitaeftts  of  the  plants  while  the  slender  culms,  dis- 
tant florets,  or  loose  spike,  destitute  of  pubescence,  with  thin 
leaves,  indicate  the  contrary.  This  is  the  case  with  the  two 
species  now  spoken  of;  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  Elymus  are- 
narius  contains  more  than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  that  of  the  Elymut  gemeulatus  contains  but  a  very 
small  proportion. 

M.  Schrader,  in  the  Flora  Germanica,  describing  the  Elymus 
arenarius,  says — "  Huic  affinis,  at  in  Germania  hue  usque  baud 
observata,  species  est  Elymuz  gemeulatus.  Smith,  Britan.  i.  p.  153, 
cui  culmi  altiores,  graciliores ;  folia  angustiora ;  spicsB  sesquipe- 
dales,  bipedales,  laxse ;  spicules  remotee ;  glumse  calicinse  lineari- 
setaceee  flosculis  longiores.'' 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  of  the  Elymus  arenarius 
on  a  clayey  loam  is  — 

Prodnoe  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  64  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  43572    0    0 

80dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        46    0   >  24502    8    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      576    0   3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  19069    8    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter     5    0   7     q^qq    ^    8 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        80    0  3 

This  species  is  therefore  greatly,  superior  to  the  above  in  pro- 
^duce  and  nutritive  properties,  but  neither  appears  to  have  merits 
sufficient  to  recommend  it  for  cultivation ;  for  even  though  they 
were  early  in  the  produce  of  fine  foliage,  and  grew  rapidly  after 
being  cut,  their  strong  creeping  roots,  which  exhaust  the  soil  very 
much,  would  preclude  their  introduction  on  the  farm. 

The  knee-jointed,  or  pendulous  lyme-grass,  flowers  in  the  se- 
cond week  of  July.  The  sea  lyme-grass  flowers  about  a  week 
later.  The  seed  is  perfected  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  time 
of  flowering. 

ARVNDO  arenaria.    Sea-reed,  Marram,  Starr,  or  Bent. 

Specific  character:  Calyx  single^owered,  longer  than  the  corolla ; 
panicle  spiked;  flowers  erect,  slightly  awned ;  leaves  involute, 
sharp-pointed.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  171.  —  lig.  1.  Oalyx. 
2.  Floret.    3.  Germen,  Styles,  and  Nectary,  magnified. 

06f.  — Root  jointed,  creeping  very  extensively;  whole  plant 
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glaucous ;  culms  finely  striated^  smooth^  almost  solid ;  lea? ef9 
narrow,  rigid,  sharp-pointed ;  stipula  lanceolate^  pointed^  netgr 
an  inch  long,  mosdy  divided  or  torn.  See  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  172; 
E.  Bot.  620 ;  FL  Ger.  221,  t.  6,  fig.  2. 
Experiments. —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  i^ 
siliceous  sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  10890    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -  40  0  >  g^g  g  q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      128    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  6445  0  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  4  0  7  ggQ  jq  q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        16    0   3 

The  nutritive  matter  of  this  grass  affords  a  large  portion  of  sac- 
charine matter  when  compared  with  the  produce,  in  this  respect, 
of  other  grasses :  the  Elymus  arenarius,  however,  affords  about  one- 
third  more  sugar  than  the  present  plant.  The  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  afforded  by  the  Elymus  arenarius  is  superior  to  that  afforded 
by  the  Arundo  arenaria,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  6. 

The  above  details  of  produce  shew  that  the  Arundo  arenaria  is 
unworthy  of  cultivation  as  food  for  cattle,  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  salt  spray.  But  the  habit  of  the  plant  in  its  natural  place  of 
growth,  the  loose  sands  of  the  sea-coast,  is  of  great  utility,  par- 
ticularly when  combined  with  the  Elymus  arenarius  (as  was  before  ^ 
observed  when  speaking  of  that  species),  in  binding  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  and  thereby  raising  a  natural  barrier  the  most 
lasting  against  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land. 
So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  important  value  of 
the  Elymus  arenarius  and  Arundo  arenaria  was  so  well  appreciated 
as  to  induce  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  that  period  to  pass  an  act 
for  their  preservation  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Scotland.*  And  these 
provisions  were,  by  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  followed  up  by  further  enactments,  extending  the 
operation  of  the  Scottish  law  to  the  coasts  of  England,  and  im- 
posing furt)ier  penalties  for  its  inviolability ;  so  that  it  was  ren-  ' 

*  Communicated  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Bringloe^  of  Edinburgh :  and  for 
the  penual  of  the  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  which  contains  a  clause  respectiog 
these  grasses,  I  am  indebted  to  W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq. 
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t]ered  penal,  not  only  for  any  individual  (without  even  excepting 
the  lord  of  the  manor)  to  cut  the  bent,  but  for  any  one  to  be  in 
possession  of  any  within  eight  miles  of  the  coast. 

SPARTINA  Juncea.    Rush-leaved  Cord-grass. 

Dactylis  patens.  Spreading  Oock's-foot  Grass.  Hort.  Gram* 
Fol.271. 

Specific  character :  Spike  spreading,  flowering  a  little  on  one 
side ;  florets  bent  like  an  arch ;  culm  decumbent ;  leaves  two- 
rowed,  spreading  very  much ;  keel  of  the  calyx  rough. 

Obsj^lntToduced  into  England  in  1781  by  Mr.  William  Curtis. 
Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  160. 

Native  of  North  America.     Root  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

rich  siliceous  sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  49  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  33360    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        36    0   7    15007  12    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto        -        313    0^3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  18342    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter     2    3   >      ,^0    q    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        33    2)  3 

This  grass  is  very  late  in  the  production  of  foliage  in  the  spring, 
and  it  does  not  come  into  flower  till  the  month  of  August.  The 
produce,  considered  as  a  single  crop,  is  then  great,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  it  produces  in  the  season.  The  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
herbage  are  likewise  inferior  to  those  of  most  other  kinds  of  grass. 
The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  length,  smoothness  of  surface, 
and  toughness  of  fibre. 

I  submitted  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  to  the  process  used  for 
forming  flax  by  steeping,  drying,  breaking,  &c.  The  results  were 
favourable,  inasmuch  as  the  clean  fibre  was  equal  in  strength  and 
softness  to  that  of  flax,  but  it  was  de6cient  in  length ;  for  though 
the  leaves  of  the  grass  were  as  long  as  the  plants  of  flax  in  general, 
yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  top,  or  from  the  point  of  the  leaf, 
did  not  stand  the  effects  of  the  process.  The  only  advantage  that 
appeara  would  result  from  this  plant  affording  flax  is,  that  it  could 
be  produced  on  a  soil  unfit  for  the  growth  of  flax  or  the  produc- 
tion of  corn. 
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It  flowers  in  the  second  week  of  Augast,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  September. 


FESrUCA  syhatica.    Slender  Wood  Fescue-grass.    Sm,  Engl. 

Fl.  i.  p.i49. 
■ 

Bromus  sylvatica.    Wood  Brome-grass.    K  Bot  729;   Hort. 

G.  FoL  273. 
Festuea  gracilis.  Slender  Wood  Fescue.    Flo.  Ger.  i.  p.  343. 
Specific  character :  Spike  nodding ;  spikelets  distant^  somewhat 

erect,  awned ;  awns  longer  than  the  husks. 
Obs* — This  species  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Fkttuca 
pinnata,  but  the  distinction  is  nevertheless  obvious :  in  this 
the  spike-stalk  is  nodding^  in  that  erect ;  the  awns  of  the 
F.  pinnata  are  shorter  than  the  blossom  ;  those  of  the  F.  syl- 
vatica are  longer.  The  root  of  the  former  is  creeping,  but 
this  grass  has  a  6brous  root. 
Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  siliceous  sandy  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  30  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -  20418  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -      32    0   >     ^^ffj    g    Q 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -     192    0   5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  12250  4  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  0^  ggg  j  g 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      16    0   3 

The  general  appearance  of  this  grass,  and  thai  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing species  (Bromus  pinnatus),  promise  but  little  to  reward  the 
labours  of  the  experimentalist.  Its  natural  place  of  growth  is  in 
woods  and  damp  shady  places.  Oxen,  horses,  and  sheep,  refused 
to  eat  this  grass  when  offered  to  them.  During  deep  snows  and 
severe  frosts  I  have  observed  hares  and  rabbits  crop  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  leaves.  It  is  very  subject  to  be  affected  with  the  rust 
disease  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Birds  appear  to  neglect  the 
seeds,  till  every  other  resource  fidls. 

Flowers  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  perfected 
about  the  first  week  of  August. 
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FE8TUCA  phtnata.  Spiked  Heath  Fescue-grass.  Sm.  Engl. 
Fl.  i.  p-  160. 

>  Brofnus  pinnatus.  Wing-spiked  Brome-grass.  E.  Bot.  730; 
Hort.  Gram.  Pol.  276. 

Festuca  .pinnata.  Wing-spiked  Fescue-grass.  Flo.  Ger.  i. 
p.  342. 

Specific  character:  Spike  simple,  erect,  two-ranked;  spikelets 
a  little  distant,  awned ;  awns  after  flowering  a  little  spreads 
ing,  shorter  than  the  husks ;  root  creeping.  See  Sm. 
Engl.  Fl. 

Obs. — The  whole  plant  is  of  a  yellowish-green  colour;  culms 
nuinerous,  eighteen  inches  and  more  in  height,  upright, 
roundish,  slightly  scored,  smooth  and  unbranched ;  leaves 
erect,  linear  spear-shaped ;  spike-stalk  flexuose,  rough ; 
spikelets  rather  distant,  liijiLear,  at  first  roundish,  afterwards  a 
littJe  compressed,  many-flowered,  awned,  pubescent. 

Nativd  of  Britain.     Root  perennial,  creeping. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
siliceous  sandy  soil  with  manure,  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  30  oz.    The  produce  per  acre   -  -      20418  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -      32    0   7     8167    8    0 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -     192    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  12261  4  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  117  ggg  jg  o 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -       9}  1    3 

The  above  experiments  shew  that  the  wing-spiked  brome-grass 
cannot  as  yet  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  a  noxious 
weed ;  for  though  the  weight  of  produce  is  considerable,  it  is  nei- 
ther eajrly,  nutritive,  nor  relished  by  cattle.  It  grows  chiefly  in 
dry,  hilly  woodlands,  particularly- where  the  soil  is  calcareous. 
This,  and  the  Festuca  syhatica,  which  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of 
woods  where  the  soil  is  siliceous,  may  be  considered  the  least 
useful  of  the  British  grasses.  This  species  of  fescue  seems  to 
connect  the  bromes  and  fescues  in  a  natural  series. 

It  flowers  about  the  third  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  last  week  in  August. 
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FESTUCA  gigantea.    Tall  Fescue-grass.    Sm.  EngL  Fl.  L  144. 

Fesiuca  gigantea.    Tall  Fescue.    EngL  Bot.  t*  1820. 

Bromtu  giganteus.  Tall  brome-grass.  Flo.  Ger.  362;  Curt. 
Lond. ;  Host  t.  6;  Hort  Gram.  Fol.  277. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  nodding  at  top;  spikelets  spear- 
shaped,  compressed,  naked ;  florets  from  three  to  six,  im- 
bricated ;  awns  somewhat  flexuose,  longer  than  the  husks ; 
leaves  naked.     See  Sm.  Engl.  Fl. 

Obs.  —  Root  fibrous,  fibres  woody,  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
erect,  round,  striated,  smooth ;  leaves  sword-shaped,  acute,  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  apex  nodding;  sheath  roundish,  striated, 
smooth,  or  a  little  rough,  mostly  tinged  with  purple  at  the 
base;  sheath-scale  short,  truncated,  cartilaginous,  of  a  brown 
or  russet  colour ;  outer  husk  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,  acute, 
margin  membranaceous,  convex  on  the  back,  keeled  above, 
generally  5-nerved,  cloven  at  the  top;  between  the  clefts 
issues  the  awn,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  middle  nerve, 
as  in  the  different  species  of  fescue,  to  which  it  is  evidently 
as  much,  if  not  nearer  allied,  than  to  the  bromes. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  siliceous  sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Aci«. 
dr.  qr. 

Grass,  40  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  2) 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  25  0  3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  35  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     .  - 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  2  17 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  19  2|  5 

This  species  is  confined  to  woods  in  its  natural  state ;  but  it 
continues  in  the  soil,  and  appears  to  thrive  equally  well  when  cul- 
tivated in  open  situations.  It  is  a  coarse'grass,  and  but  little  nu- 
tritive, though  greatly  superior  to  the  spiked  and  wood  fescue 
grasses.  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  birds;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
chief  use  of  the  plant,  its  large  structure  being,  apparently,  intended 
to  enable  it  to  perfect  its  seed  among  bushes,  where  it  would  be 
otherwise  choked  up. 
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It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  about 
the  middle  and  latter  end  of  July. 

AGROSTIS  ramosissima.    Lateral-branching  Bent-grass. 
.Specific  character:  Panicle  spike-like,  heaped;  calyx  shorter 
than  the  corolla;  culms  branching  at  each  joint.  Hort.  Oram. 
Fol.  279. 
06s.— This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Agrostis  Mexicana ;  the  culms 
are  taller  and  more  woody,  lateral  branches  more  numerous, 
shorter,  and  pointing  one  way ;  leaves  smoother  than  those  of 
the  ^.  Mexicana:  panicle  more  compact,  or  heaped  together, 
which  gives  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  spike;  calyx  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  with  very  few  hairs  at  the  base,  which  are  long 
and  numerous  in  the  Mexicana.    Flowers  a  month  later  than 
that  species. 
Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a, 

strong  clayey  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  42  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     -  -        28586    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        32    0   7   11434    0    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      268    0^3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  17162    4    0 
64  dr.  of  gr^uss  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0  7       gQo    ^    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      20    0|  3 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  flowering  grasses.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  branches  that  issue  from  the  joints  of  the  stem;  and 
the  woody  substance  of  the  culms  makes  it  approach  to  the  nature( 
of  a  shrub.  It  affords  little  herbage  till  the  beginning  of  summer, , 
and  flowers  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  season,  thai  excepting  once, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  any  perfect  seed,  the  frost  ge« 
nerally  destroying  the  panicles  before  the  seed  is  perfected.  The 
herbage  is  killed  by  frost,  but  the  roots  suffer  nothing  from  its 
efiects.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  and  planting  the  roots  early 
in  the  spring,  or  late  in  the  autumn.  The  above  details  shew  that 
it  is  neither  very  productive  nor  nutritive. 

Flowers  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  October. 

TRIODIJ  decumbens.      Decumbent  Heath-gras^.      Sm.  Engl< 
Fl.i.  p.l31. 
Generic  character:  Corolla  orbicular,  expanded,. obscurely  ribbed. 
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deeply  cloven,  with  an  intermediate  point ;  both  vidves  con- 
cave ;  seed  loose,  depressed. 

Poa  decumbens.    Decumbent  Meadow-grass.    Engl.  Bot.  792 ; 
Hort  Gram.  Fol.  288, 289. 

Festuca  decumbens.      Decumbent  Fescue.      Flo.  Dan.  162; 
Windw.i.424. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  nearly  simple,  contracted,  erect; 
spikelets  oval  oblong ;  florets  four,  their  middle  tooth 
shortest ;  stipula  hairy;  calyx  smooth,  root  somewhat  creep- 
ing. See  Sm.  Engl.  Fl. 
'  06<.-« Calms  decumbent,  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long; 
root-leaves  flat,  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  especially  at  the 
base ;  stem-leaves  shorter ;  sheaths  villose  towards  the  top,  a 
little  compressed,  striated ;  the  place  of  the  sheath-scale  is 
supplied  with  a  row  of  short  hairs ;  panicle  very  simple,  little 
branches  alternate,  simple,  shortest  one  1-flowered,  the  longest 
one  two-flowered;  flowers  from  three  to  four,  the  terminating 
one  always  sterile.    Flo.  Ger. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments. —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre     -  •  6445    0    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  1    2   >       127    014 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  3    0  3 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is  — 
Grassj  5  oz.    The  produce  per  acre    -  -  3403    2    0 

64  dr,  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  ^     ^   I         66    7    7 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  1    2^  3 

It  is  chiefly  confined  to  high  wet  barren  pastures,  though  som^ 
times  fi)und  in  those  that  are  dry.  On  some  particular  spots 
among  the  trees  in  Wobum  Park,  it  is  found  growing  in  company 
with  ihe'Carex  axillaris.  It  appears  to  be  but  little  susceptible  of 
improvement  by  being  transpfamted  to  a  richer  soil ;  as  the  pro^ 
duce  from  a  ridi  black  loam  scarcely  exceeded  the  abevenrtated 
produce,  from  a  clayey  loam,  without  any  manure.  It  never  ap- 
peared to  be  cippped  by  the  deer  in  the  Park.  It  is  late  in  the 
production  of  foliage  in  the  spring,  and  produces  Uttle  after-grass : 
it  is  not;  therefoie,  to  be  recommended  for  cultivation. 
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It  flowers  about  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  July,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  August, 
according  as  the  soil  and  season  are  favourable  to  its  growth. 


From  the  above  details  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  except  one,  or  at 
most  two  species  of  grass,  the  whole  natural  produce  of  bogs  and 
low-lying  stagnant  meadows  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  possessors. 
Such  lands,  however,  by  the  simple  process  of  forming  them  into 
water-meadows,  have  had  their  original  value,  which  is,  generally, 
from  one  to  five  diillings,  increased  to  forty,  and  frequaiily  to 
sixty  shillings,  per  acre.  From  the  magnitude,  and  the  short 
space  of  time  in  which  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  is  thus  perma- 
nently effected,  the  conversion  of  waste  bogs  to  irrigated  meadows 
may  justly  be  ranked  with  the  very  first  improvements  in  this 
branch  of  practical  agriculture ;  and  were  it  not  from  the  local 
nature  of  the  lands  in  question,  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
numerous  instances,  with  a  spade  only,  the  process  may  be  begun 
and  finished,  it  may  justly  perhaps  maintain  a  claim  for  the  first 
place  in  improvements  of  modem  agriculture  in  any  branch  what- 
ever. At  least  it  appears  difficult  to  find  any  other  improvement 
in  this  art  that  so  speedily,  permanently,  and  at  so  moderate  an 
expense,  raises  the  value  of  land  to  the  degree  now  mentioned. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  I  should  conceive,  to  witness  one  of  these 
wastes  converted  into  a  rich  fertile  meadow  in  the  short  compass 
of  two  seasons,  without  feeling  a  conviction  something  like  this. 

In  forming  a  water-meadow,  the  chief  point  to  be  obtained  is  a 
perfect  command  of  the  water,  that  it  may  be  admitted  on  the 
land^  and  completely  carried  off  at  pleasure ;  for  without  this  it 
will  be  found  a  vain  and  usdiess  labour,  as  none  of  the  valuable 
species  of  grass  will  thrive  or  even  exist  in  thb  kind  of  soil  under 
any  other  condition. 

Iiands  lying  on  declivities  are  seldom  converted  into  vrater^ 
meadowsi  from  the  want  of  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of 
water  in  such  situations.  Bogs  and  low  marshy  grounds  are 
generally,  in  their  natural  state,  the  least  profitable  of  soils,  but 
are  capable,  by  means  of  irrigatioa,  of  having  their  value  increased 
to  a  higher  degree  thaa  any  other  waste  lands. 

Water-meadows  situated  on  declivities  are  termed  caich^work 
meadows ;  and  those  formed  out  of  bogs  and  low  level  land,  are 
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^iyledjloioing  meadows.  The  last  requires  the  most  art  and  labour 
in  its  formation,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  sometinies  occurs 
in  getting  a  command  of  the  water.  This  is  generally  e£Rected  by 
throwing  up  the  land  in  high  ridges,  with  deep  drains  between 
them.  A  main  carriage  is  then  taken  out  of  the  river,  at  a  level 
sufficiently  high  to  command  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  Along  the 
top  of  each  ridge  an  open  drain  or  trench  is  made  to  communioate 
with  the  main  water-carriage.  These  little  water-carriages  being 
fomished  with  moveable  stops  of  earth,  disperse  the  water  on  each 
side  of  the  ridge,  and  is  received  below  by  the  drains,  which  con- 
duct it  to  other  parts  of  the  same  meadow.  The  point  of  import- 
(mce  next  to  that  of  having  a  perfect  command  of  water,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  superior  grasses  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  size  of  the  ridges.  Where  there  is  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water,  as  from  a  river,  the  ridges  may  be  fix)m  forty  to  fifty 
feet  broad,  and  seventy  in  length ;  but  when  the  supply  of  water 
depends  upon  a  small  brook,  or  upon  a  reservoir  formed  by  land- 
drainS)  thirty  feet  in  width  and  fifty  in  length  are  supposed  to  be 
the  best  dimensions.  The  height  of  the  ridges  seems  to  be  a  point 
of  considerable  importance.  I  have  invariably  observed,  idiat  all 
the  superior  grasses  inhabit  the  crowns  of  the  ridges,  extending 
generally  to  eighty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  water-carriage,  and  the 
inferior  grasses  occupying  the  lower  extremities  of  the  ridges. 
When  the  ridges  are  nearly  level,  much  less  water  is  required 
to  irrigate  the  land ;  but  unless  the  sufbsoil  is  porous,  the  produce 
will  be  found  much  inferior  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  die 
ridges  been  raised  to  a  proper  height.  In  all  the  observations  I 
have  made  while  examining  different  water-meadows  at  various 
periods  of  the  season,  the  m<$st  productive  in  the  superior  grasses 
were  those  where  the  ridges  were  formed  thirty-three  feet  in  width 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  that  is,  from  the  level  of  the 
furrow  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge.  But  when  the  situation  is  very 
low  and  moist,  and  the  soil  deep,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  peat-bog; 
or  where  the  subsoil  is  tenacious,  the  height  of  the  ridge  should 
be  from  two  to  three  feet. 

From  numerous  statements  published  by  gentlemen  who  h&ve 
made  these  improvements,  the  expenses  of  forming  land  into 
water-meadows  appear  to  be  from  four  to  twenty  pounds  per  acre, 
—  varying  thus  according  to  the  local  circumstances  under  which 
the  improvauent  is  made.  The  yearly  expenses  for  repairs  appear 
Tikewise  to  be  from  three  to  nine  shillings  per  acre.    The  value  of 
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such  lands,  by  these  means,  ba^  been  increased  from  one  to 
twelve  shillings  (their  original  value)  to  forty  and  sixty  shilUnget 
per  aicre.  But  when  connected  with  a  breeding  flock  of  sheep, 
the  advantages  derived  from  these  meadows  are  hardly  to  be  esti- 
mated, for  they  produce  a  full  bite  of  grass  at  least  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  common  pastures,  and  that  at  a  season  when 
every  other  kind  of  food  is  scarce. 

Irrigated  meadows  seldom  or  never  require  any  manure,  the 
water  being  found  sufficient  to  produce  that  extreme  degree  of 
fertility  for  which  they  are  remarkable.* 


*  Sir  H.  Davy  gives  the  theory  of  the  efiects  of  water  in  increasing  the  fertility 
of  meadows.  He  says  they  depend  on  many  causes,  some  chemica],  some 
mechanical :  — ''  When  land  has  been  covered  by  water  in  the  winter,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  the  moisture  that  has  penetrated  deep  into  the  soil,  and  even 
the  subsoil,  becomes  a  source  of  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  summer, 
and  prevents  those  bad  effects  that  often  happen  in  lands  in  their  natural  state, 
from  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weadier. 

<'  When  water  used  in  irrigation  has  flowed  over  a  calcareous  country,  it  is 
generally  found  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime;  and  in  this  state  it  tends  in 
many  instances  to  ameliorate  the  soil. 

^*  Even  in  cases  where  the  water  used  for  flooding  is  pure,  and  free  from  vege- 
table or  animal  substances,  it  acts  by  causing  the  more  equable  difiusion  of  nutritive 
matter  existing  in  the  land ;  and  in  very  cold  seasons  it  preserves  the  tender  roots 
and  leaves  of  the  grass  from  being  afiected  by  frost 

^  Water  is  of  greater  specific  gravity  at  42<>  Fahrenheit  than  at  32^,  the  freezmg 
point ;  and  hence,  in  a  meadow  irrigated  in  winter,  the  water  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  grass  is  rarely  below  40<>,  —  a  degree  of  temperature  not  at  all  preju- 
dicial to  the  living  organs  of  plants. 

"  In  genera],  those  waters  which  breed  the  best  fi^  are  the  best  fitted  for 
watering  meadows ;  but  most  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation  may  be  derived  firom 
any  kind  of  water.  It  is  however  a  general  principle,  that  waters  containing 
ferruginous  impregnations,  though  possessed  of  fertilizing  efiects  when  applied  to 
calcareous  soils,  are  injurious  on  soils  that  do  not  effervesce  with  acids ;  and  that 
calcareous  waters,  which  are  known  by  the  earthy  deposit  th^  afford  when  boiled, 
are  of  most  use  on  siliceous  soils  containing  no  remarkable  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  lime.*' — AgricuUvral  Chemistry ,  p.  305  et  seg. 

The  proper  business  of  irrigation  begins  in  October,  and  is  carried  on  till  April, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  cold  backward  situations  it  is  continued  latest, 
and  in  warmer  soils  it  is  generally  finished  in  February.  As  soon  as  the  latter- 
math  is  eaten  bare,  the  water-carriages  are  cleared  out,  and  the  stops  and  sluices 
made  good.  The  water  is  then  admitted  on  the  land,  and  suffered  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  with  a  dry  interval  of  a  day  or  two ;  or,  according  to  odiers, 
the  water  is  continued  on  the  meadow  two  weeks  at  first,  then  laid  dry  for  one 
.  week,  and  again  laid  under  water  for  two  weeks  more.  The  state  of  the  grass 
affords  the  best  rule  to  judge  of  the  frequency  of  waterings.     It  is  a  general 
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All  the  superior  perennial  grasses  thrive  under  irrigation,  when 
the  meadow  is  properly  formed.  The  following  species  of  grass  I 
have  inyariably  found  to  constitute  the  produce  of  the  besi  water- 

principle  to  make  the  meadows  as  dry  as  possible  between  ereiy  watering,  and 
to  stop  the  water  the  moment  any  scum  appears  on  the  sur&ce,  for  that  indicates 
the  land  has  had  water  enough ;  in  hct^  it  is  caused  by  the  fermentation  excited 
by  the  decay  of  the  grass.  As  soon  as  the  land  has  been  sufficiently  dry  after  the 
last  watering  in  February  or  March,  die  early  grass,  of  which  there  is  always  an 
abundance,  is  consumed  by  ewes  and  lambs,  if  a  breeding  flock  of  sheep  is  k^^ 
In  order  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  trampling  too  much  of  the  grass  at  first,  Bovae 
Farmers  use  hurdles,  by  which  they  portion  out  the  consumption  of  a  day.  Open 
spaces  axe  left  in  the  hurdles,  to  give  the  lambs  free  range  of  the  meadow  at  large, 
Mr.  Davis  says,  that  one  acre  of  good  grass  will  be  sufficient  for  five  hundred 
couples  for  a  day.  It  is  usual  to  leave  off  depasturing  the  meadows  about  the 
beginniug  of  May ;  when  the  v^ater  is  again  admitted,  to  prepare  the  land  for  a  crop 
of  hay.  Two  days'  flooding  at  this  season  is  all  that  the  land  can  receive  without 
injury ;  it  is  then  laid  dry,  and  the  process  may  be  said  to  be  finished  for  that 
season.  Six  weeks  is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  the  crop  of  hay,— so  rapid  is 
vegetation  in  these  meadows. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  a  water-meadow  of  nine  acres, 
belonging  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  — 

1803.  Stocked  with  twelve  score  sheep,  and  it  kept  them  three  weeks. 
April  16.    Shut  up  for  hay. 

June  23.    Cut  the  crop  for  hay,  supposed  to  be  about  two  tons  per  acre. 
Aug.  ^0.    Cut  the  second  crop  for  hay,  supposed  to  bo  about  one  ton  and  a 

half  per  acre. 
Sept  16.    Stodced  it  with  four  score  of  &t  sheep :  three  weeks  after  that 

it  was  depastured  with  lean  bullocks,  as  long  and  as  often  as 

they  could  find  food. 

1804.  Feb.  27.    Stocked  with  eight  score  and  four  lamb  hogs;  they  have  now 

(April  28,  the  time  this  account  was  drawn  up,)  been  nine 
weeks  in  it.  It  had  more  and  better  water  this  last  winter 
dian  that  before;  but  from  the  want  of  grass  upon  the  fornix 
it  was  in  this  instance  eaten  longer  than  it  otherwise  wonld 
have  been. 

Valuation. 

1803.  Maidi29.  Two  hundred  and  forty  dieep  Aiee  wedu,  at  six- 
pence per  head        .... 
Spring  food  per  acre,  at  2/.- 
June  23.    Eighteen  tons  of  hay,  at  4/.      - 
Aug.  20.    Thirteen  and  a  half  ditto,  at  4/. 
Sept  16.    Eighty  fat  sheep,  three  weeks,  at  fourpence 
Lean  bidlocks. 
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meadows.     Meadow  foxtail  (Ahpecurus  pratensU),  round-panieled 
cock's-foot  {DactylU  glamerata),  field  brome-grasa  {Bromus  ar*- 
vensis),  meadow-fescue  {Festuca  pratensU) ;  these  occupied  the 
crowns  and  sides  of  the  ridges.    The  furrows  were  stocked  with 
the  creeping-bent  (Agrostis  stolonifera),  marsh-bent  {AgrosiU  pa- 
bistris),  hard  fescue  {Festuca  durimcula),  lesser  variety  of  meadow 
eat's-tail  (Phkum  prateme,  var.  minus),  woolly  sof(>-grass  {Hoicus 
lanatus),  rough-stalked  meadow-grass  {Poa  trivialis),  meadow- 
fescue  {Festuca  pratenm),  and  a  small  admixture  of  other  species, 
which  were  thinly  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  ridge ;  these 
were,  meadow-barley  {Hordeum  prateme),  yellow  or  golden  oat 
(Acena  ftavescens),  crested  dog's-tail  {Cynosurus  cristatus),  rye- 
grass (JjoUum  perenne),  sweet-scented  vernal-grass  {Anthoxantkum 
odoratmn),  tufted  vetch  (Ficia  cracca) ;  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  tall  oat-like  softrgrass  {Holcus  avenaceus).    The  meadow  cat's- 
tail  {Phleum  pretense),  I  never  met  with  in  irrigated  meadows,  but 
only  the  lesser  variety  of  it,  and  that  not  very  prevalent.  '  It  is  a 
very  common  grass,  however,  in  some  natural  meadows  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine.    The  soil  of  the  water-mea- 
dows which  produced  the  above  grasses  was  either  a  deep  active 
peat,  incumbent  on  a  siliceous  sand,  or  a  sandy  loam  on  a  chalky 
or  gravelly  subsoil.    In  some  irrigated  meadows  that  I  examined, 
where  the  ridges  were  formed  nearly  flat,  and  the  soil  consisted  of 
a  sandy  loam  on  a  retentive  clayey  subsoil,  the  following  grasses 
constituted  the  chief  produce:  crested  dog's-tail  (C^itosurtis  cris-- 
tatus),  creeping-rooted  soft-grass  (Hokus  mollis),  rye-grass  (LoUum 
perenne),  meadow-barley  {Hordeum  pratense),  tall  oat-like  soft- 
grass  {Hokus  avenaceus),  sweet-scented  vema;!,  and  soft  brome- 
grass  {Holcus  mollis).    Though  this  soil  was  not  entirely  destitute 
of  the  superior  kinds  of  grasses  mentioned  as  the  produce  of  the 
former  meadows,  yet  they  were  in  very  small  quantity,  being  thinly 
scattered  over  certain  portions  of  the  ridges  only.    It  seems  pro- 

1804.  Feb.  27.    One  hundred  and  sixty-four  hog-sheep,  nine  weeks  ^  £^^  . 
atfivepence  -  -  -  -     $ 

Spring  food  per  acre,  3/.  Bs,  4d, 

For  foil  details  respecting  the  construction  and  value  of  irrigated  meadows, 
consult  Brown's  Rural  Afiairs,  p.  263 ;  Young's  Annals ;  Agricultural  Surveys, 
viz.  Middlesex,  by  Marshall,  i.  p.  284 ;  Wilis,  by  Davis ;  Dorset,  by  Coldridge; 
Hants,  by  Driver;  Brecknock,  by  Clark;  Communications  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  iv. 
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bable  that  the  flatness  of  the  ridges  tended  mnch  to  prevent  these 
grasses  from  flourishing  on  the  sandy  loam  incumbent  on  clay, 
for  I  invariably  found  the  head  ridges,  which  had  been  raised 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  rest,  as  the  first  conductors  of 
the  water,  were  plentifully  stocked  with  the  superior  grasses,  and 
as  productive  of  grass  as  those  of  the  first-mentioned  meadows. 

The  hay  of  water-meadows  is  generally  supposed  to  be  less 
nutritious  than  the  hay  of  rich  permanent  pasture  land.  I  com- 
pared the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  these  grasses, 
produced  under  irrigation,  and  those  produced  in  rich  pemmnent 
pasture  land.  The  difierence  was  much  less  than  I  had  Expected, 
An  instance  may  suffice :  — 

Rye-grass  {Lolium  perenne),  at  the  time  of  flowering^  \ 
taken  from  a  water-meadow  that  had  been  ffed  offf  ^^  grai 
with  sheep  till  the  end  of  April,  afforded  of  nutri-k 
tive  matter      -  -  .         -  -  -     -^ 

The  same  weight  of  this  grass,  taken  from  a  rich  old  \ 
pasture  that  had  been  shut  up  for  hay  about  the  >  95 
same  time,  afforded  of  nutritive  matter  -     J 

The  same  grass,  from  the  meadow  that  had  not  been  )  |qq 
depastured  in  the  spring,  afforded        ^  -     3 

That  from  the  rich  pasture  that  had  not  been  depas-  )  190 
tured,  afforded  -  -  -  -  •  3 

A  water-meadow  may  be  said  to  be  a  hot-bed  for  grass.  The 
rapidity  with  which  vegetation  advances  by  the  process  of  irriga- 
tion justifies  the  comparison.  The  small  deficiency  of  nutritive 
matter  in  water-meadow  bay,  is  what  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  cause ;  as  we  find  it  exemplified  by  daily  experience,  in  the 
instances  of  esculent  vegetables  that  are  forced  beyond  their 
natural  habits.  The  same  effects  are  produced  by  the  application 
of  an  excess  of  manure. 

On  a  spot  in  a  field  of  artificial  pasture,  where  a  large  portion 
of  cow-dung  had  been  accumulated,  the  grass  was  extremely 
rank,  and  of  a  very  deep  green  colour,  distinguishable  from  the 
rest  of  the  rye-grass  pasture  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Four  ounces  weight  of  this  luxuriant  tuft  was  sub-^ 
mitted  to  experiment,  and  it  afforded  of  nutritive  V  72  grains, 
matter  -  -  -  -  -    -^ 
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The  same  quantity  of  grass  from  a  moderately  rich  i 

soil,  that  surrouDded  this  luxuriant  patch>  afforded  /- 122  grains, 
of  nutritive  matter       -  -  -  -     -^ 

In  another  trial,  the  same  species  of  grass,  produced  \ 
on  a  soil  entirely  destitute  of  manure,  afforded  >   95 
of  nutritive  matter       -  -  -  -     ) 

On  the  same  soil  excessively  manured,  the  grass  >    r^ 
afforded  only  -  -  -  -      $ 

Ck)mmon  quaking-grass,  on  a  soil  moderately  en-^ 
riched,  afforded  fourteen  ounces  of  grass,  the  given  >  90 
weight  of  which  contained  of  nutritive  matter       ) 

On  a  poor  siliceous  sandy  soil  incumbent  on  clay,  it  \ 
afforded  sixteen  ounces  of  grass,  the  given  weight  >   80 
of  which  afforded         -  ...     J 

From  a  soil  consisting  almost  of  pure  clay,  the  pro-^ 
duce  of  grass  was  twelve  ounces,  the  usual  weight  >  69 
of  which  afforded  of  nutritive  matter  -  -      i 

Tall  oat-like  soft-grass  (Hokus  avenactus)^  from  a^ 
clayey  loam  moderately  manured,  was  twenty- f   r^^ 
three  ounces  of  grass,  the  given  weight  of  grass  ^ 
contained        -  -  -  -  -     ^ 

From  a  soil  almost  pure  clay,  the  produce  of  grass  ^ 
was  thirteen  ounces,  four  of  which  afforded  of  >  89 
nutritive  matter  -  -  -  -      3 

From  a  siliceous  sandy  soil,  with  a  small  portion  of  1 
manure,  the  produce  was  ten  ounces  of  grass,  the  ^    ^0 
given  quantity  afforded  -  -  .     J  . 

From  a  heath  soil,  the  produce  of  grass  was  eight  ^  g^ 
ounces,  four  of  which  afforded  of  nutritive  matter  3 

In  all  these  trials  the  grasses  were  of  the  same  age  (two-year 
old  plants),  and  submitted  to  the  chemical  process  at  the  sam^ 
stage  of  growth. 

When  a  water-meadow  is  formed,  if  the  original  turf  is  fine,  and 
free  from  the  coarse  inferior  grasses,  it  will  be  found  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  to  obtain  a  good  sward,  to  replace  the  turf  on  the 
new-formed  ridges,  and  afterwards  to  give  a  top-dressing  with 
compost,  and  then  to  sow  a  mixture  of  the  following  grass-seeds : 
Alopecurm  prateusis,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Fesiuca  pratensis,  Poa 
trivialis,  Holcus  avenaceus,  and  9,  small  proportion  of  the  Jgrostis 
stolonifera  latifolia.    The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  must  be  regu- 

c  c 
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lated  by  the  state  of  the  turf.  Consolidating  the  surface  wKh  a 
heavy  roller  would  be  of  infinite  service,  but  the  turf  is  often  dis- 
placed by  the  operation.  A  light  bush-harrow,  therefore,  drawn 
over  the  surface  to  cover  the  seeds,  or  rather  to  draw  them  into 
the  interstices  of  the  turfs,  followed  by  a  light  wooden  roller,  drawn 
by  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bush-harrow,  will  be  found 
the  best  mode  of  management. 

It  is  customary,  when  forming  a  water-meadow  out  of  inert 
peat-bogs,  to  throw  the  coarse  surface  (composed  of  sedges  and 
rushes  chiefly)  promiscuously  together,  to  form  the  ridges ;  but  it 
would  surely  be  more  advantageous  to  pare  and  bum  a  surface  of 
this  nature,  as  it  afibrds  an  abundance  of  excellent  ashes ;  and 
without  these,  or  a  substitute  perhaps  of  a  more  expensive  nature, 
to  apply  as  a  top-dressing,  previous  to  sowing  the  seeds,  soils  of 
this  description  remain  for  years  in  a  state  of  comparative  sterility. 
Caustic  or  hot  lime  is  found  to  be  the  very  best  simple  manure 
that  can  be  applied  to  inert  peat-moss,  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of 
activity.  When  the  ridges  are  formed  of  this  soil,  the  surface 
should  have  a  copious  dressing  of  hot  lime,  which  may  be  with  ad- 
vantage incorporated  with  the  surface  soil  by  a  common  harrow, 
and  afterwards  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  for  a  few  weeks. 
A  thick  covering  of  the  ashes,  mixed  with  the  cleanings  of  roads, 
waste  headlands,  &c.  should  then  be  applied ;  and  the  seeds  of  the 
before-mentioned  grasses,  with  a  lai^er  proportion  of  the  Agrostis 
stolonifera,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  the  Agrostis  palustris,  sown 
at  the  xate  of  five  bushels  to  the  acre :  the  ground  should  be  well 
rolled.  I  have  made  several  trials  to  overcome  the  sterile  nature 
of  this  soil  (p.  122),  but  in  none  was  J  successful,  except  in  that 
where  the  above  means  were  adopted.  The  best  season  for  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  grasses  is  in  the  beginning  of  May  or  early  in 
August.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  if  the  soil  becomes 
yery  dry,  previous  to  the  vegetation  of  the  seed,  which  is  sddom 
the  case  in  lands  of  this  nature,  a  gentle  watering  for  one  day  will 
greatly  promote  the  progress  of  vegetation :  provided  it  can  be 
effected  without  displacing  any  of  the  surface-dressing  which 
covers  the  seed. 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  different  Greases,  and  other  Plants,  adapted  for  the  Alter- 
nate Husbandry. 

The  grassee,  and  other  plants,  best  fitted  for  alternation,  as  gre^n 
crc^s  with  grain,  are  such  as  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  or  within  the  compass  of  two  years ;  such  as  have 
their  leaves  broad  and  succulent,  and  that  do  not  quickly  run  to 
seed.  Plants  of  this  description  are  supposed  to  produce  the 
greatest  weight  of  herbage  at  the  leasit  expense  to  the  soil. 

It  is  a  curious  and  well-known  fact,  that  any  species  of  plant 
that  has  continued  till  its  natural  decay  on  a  particular  soil,  can- 
not be  again  immediately  reared  with  equal  success  on  the  same 
spot,  till  some  other  crop  intervene;  but  that  a  different  species  of 
vegetable  will  there  succeed  better,  for  its  peculiar  period  of  life, 
than  it  would  on  a  soil  naturally  better  adapted  to  its  growth, 
where  it  had  just  attained  to  perfect  maturity.  This  holds  good 
with  respect  to  annual  plants  as  well  as  to  those  that  continue  to 
live  many  years.  But  it  is  better  seen  in  the  former,  as  their  habits 
and  duration  in  the  soil  are  oftener  and  more  directly  within  the 
reach  of  common  observation. 

On  this  antipathy  of  plants  seems  to  depend  the  theory  of  alter* 
nate  cropping  with  green  crops  and  grain — varying  in  some  mea- 
sure according  to  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate ;  but  (he 
principle  appears  to  remain  the  same. 

On  analysing  a  soil  immediately  before  and  after  producing  an 
impoverishing  crop,  the  results  of  such  analysis  do  not  point  out 
any  diminution  in  the  weight  or  proportions  of  its  constituents 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  weight  of  vegetable  matter  produced. 
The  decomposing  anima\  and  vegetable  matters  of  the  soil  are  the 
only  constituents  wherein  a  sensible  loss  is  perceived. 

M.  Braconnot  grew  plants  in  substances  free  from  any  kind  of 
soil,  as  in  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  in  metal.  He  supplied  the 
plants  with  distilled  water  only.  They  arrived,  by  these  means, 
to  a  perfect  state  of  maturity.    The  produce  was  submitted  to 
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careAil  analysis ;  and  the  revolts  shewed  that  the  different  vege- 
tables so  produced,  contained  all  the  constituents  of  the  different 
species,  precisely  the  same  as  when  the  plants  were  cultivated  on 
their  natural  soils.* 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  antipathy  of  plants  arises  from  the 
roots  depositing  a  noxious  matter  in  the  soil.  And,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  M.  Burgmanns,  oats  are  thus  killed  by  the  field 
saw-wort;  wheat  by  the  blue  erigeron;  flax  by  the  com  scabious, 
and  the  purple  spurge ;  and  buck-wheat  by  the  com  spurry. 

The  analysis  of  a  plant,  therefore,  and  of  the  soil  which  pro- 
duced it,  appear  insufficient  to  account  for  the  tme  cause  of  the 
impoverishing  principle  of  vegetables  to  the  soil,  and  why  one 
species  should  exhaust  it  more  than  another. 

Some  useful  information,  however,  on  this  very  interesting 
point,  may  probably  be  drawn  from  facts  obtained  by  daily  pfac^ 
tice  and  observation  in  the  garden  and  the  farm. 

lbs.  lbs. 

Mangel-wurzel,  or  white  beet,  {Beta  cicla), 

produces  upon  a  suitable  soil,  or  a  deep  rich 

loam,  on  an  average,  twenty-five  tons  of  ^55000    -    3120 

green  food  per  acre,  every  pound  weight  of 

which  contains  390  grains  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter ;  and  therefore  per  acre 
Carrots  {Daucus  carota),  produce  upon  a  deep 

light  loam,  on  an  average,  eleven  tons,  every  .  ^AftiiA         o^ma 

pound  of  which  contains  760  grains  of  nu-  ^  ^*^*^    "    ^®*^ 

tritive  matter        - 
Potatoes  {Solanum  tuberosum),  produce  upon  a 

fresh  loam,  of  interm^iate  quality  as  to 

moisture  and  dryness,  on  an  average,  15  tons  V  33600    -    4800 

per  acre,  affording  of  nutritive  matter  per 

pound,  1000  grains  -  - 

The  common  field  or  white  turnip  (Brasska  \ 

rapa,  var.)  affords  from  a  sandy  loam,  upon  / 

an  average,  per  acre,  16  tons  of  green  food,  \  36840    -     1638 

a  pound  of  which  contains  320  grains  of  nu-  \ 

tritive  matter        -  -  -  .     j 

♦  Annales  de  Chimie,  Fev.  et  Mars,  1808. 
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Green  Food.    -  ^Jjfi^"^ 

Matter. 

lbs.  lbs. 

The  Swedish  turnip,  or  ruta  baga  {Brassica 
rapa,  var.),  produces  on  a  favourable  soil,  ori 
a  strong  loam,  on  an  average,,  13  tons  perV  29120    -     1830 
acre,  a  pound  weight  of  which  affords  of  nu-' 
tritive  matter  440  grains. 

Cabbages  (Brassicaoleracea,  var.),  which  de- 
light in  a  rich  strong  loam,  afford  of  green  i 
food,  on  an  average  per  acre,  26  tons,  every  ^  66000    -    3440 
pound  of  which  contains  430  grains  of  nutri- 
tive matter  -  - 

Kohl  rabi  {Brassica  oleracea,  yqx.),  the  produce^ 
from  a  soil  similar  to  that  for  cabbages  ori 
Swedish  turnips,  is  on  an  average  14  tons  s.  31360    -     1881 
per  acre,*  and  affords  of  nutritive  matter | 
per  pound  420  grains.    - 

If  a  plant,  therefore^  impoverishes  the  soil  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  vegetable  substance  it  produces  on  a  given  space  of 
ground,  the  following  will  be  the  order  in  which  the  plants  just 
mentioned  exhaust  the  land. 


The  proportioiis  \rbddtk  they  bear, 
to  each  other  with  respect  to 
weight  of  produce. 


Experience  has  long  since  proved,  that  carrots  exhaust  the  soil 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  white  turnips;  though,  by  this  mode 
of  judging,  they  impoverish  land  in  a  less  degree  than  any  of  these 
plants.  But  when  we  take  the  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  a 
plant  affords  from  a  given  space  of  ground,  the  results  are  very 

*  The  average  of  some  of  these  crops  may  be  thought  too  small  perhaps ;  but  from 
information  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  from  extensive  cultivators,  and  care- 
ful comparisons  of  the  produce,  as  stated  in  the  Agricultural  StkrvejFS,  and  in 
lir.  Young's  Annals,  with  the  produce  obtained  in  numerous  experiments  which  I 
have, conducted  on  &e  subject,  I  believe  the  above  will  be  found  a  correct  yiew^of 
the  average  produce  of  these  plants. 


Mangel-wurzel    - 

25 

Cabbages 

26 

White  Turnip    - 

16 

Potatoes 

16 

Kobl-rabi    -  ■  - 

14 

Swedish  Turnip  - 

-        13 

Carrots 

11- 
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different,  and  ffiU  be  found  to  agree  with  daily  experience  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  farm. 


Ibe  proportion  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other,  urith  re- 
spect to  the  weight  of  nutri- 
tiye  matter  per  acre>  and  in 
eihansting  die  land. 


The  effects  of  some  pknts  are  only  to  impoverish  the  soil  for  an 
immediate  succession  of  the  same  plant ;  while  others  have  the 
property  of  exhausting  the  land,  not  only  for  an  immediate  sue* 
cession  of  themselves,  but  likewise  for  every  other  kind  of 
v^etable. 

A  consideration  of  the  difference  in  the  composition  of  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  different  species  of  plants,  it 
appears,  will  account  in  some  measure  for  this  property. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  3)  that  the  nutritive  or 
soluble  matter  of  vegetables  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  five 
distinct  vegetable  substances — mucilage  or  starch,  saccharine 
matter,  gluten  or  albumen,  and  bitter  extractive  or  saline  matters. 
A  plant,  therefore,  whose  nutritive  matter  consists  of  one  or  two 
of  these  principles  only,  will  impoverish  the  soil  in  a  greater  degree 
for  an  immediate  succession  of  the  same  plant,  than  a  different  spe- 
cies of  vegetable  that  has  its  nutritive  matter  composed  of  a  greater 
variety  of  these  substances.  Hence,  plants  that  have  the  greatest 
dissimilarity  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  vegetable  principles 
which  constitute  their  nutritive  matter,  will  be  found  best  fitted  to 
succeed  each  other  in  alternate  cropping.  The  different  varieties 
of  wheat  consist  almost  entirely  of  starch  and  gluten ;  while  bariey^ 
pease,  and  turnips,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter  which  is  wanting  in  wheat:  and  are  consequently  best  qua- 
lified to  precede  or  follow  that  grain,  in  alternation  with  green 
crops.  Oats,  rye,  and  beans,  afford  nutritive  matters  similar  to 
wheat,  though  in  less  proportion ;  and  a  crop  of  either  of  these  will 
have  a  like  effect  on  the  soil  to  that  of  wheat,  though  in  a  less  de- 
^e,  but  totally  different  from  those  of  barley,  pease,  and  tumipa. 
The  tormet  plants,  therefore,  as  they  impoverish  the  soil  only  for 
an  immediate  succession  of  themselves,  may  be  termed  partiml 
impaverisfiers  ;  and  the  latter,  exhausting  the  land  for  themselves. 
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as  weH  as^  in  a  degree^  for  eTery  other  kind  of  vegetable,  may  be 
called  general  impoverishers. 

If  the  nutritiye  matter  of  the  following  plants  be  examined  with 
this  view,  ihey  will  be  found  to  rank  either  as  general  or  partial 
impoverishers. 


General  Impoverishers. 
Oats, 

Rye, 

Potatoes, 

Carrots, 

Mangel*wnnel, 

Cabbages, 

Kohl-rabi, 

Bunias  Orientalis* 


Pardal  Impoverishers. 
Wheat, 
Pease, 
Beans, 
Turnips, 
Clovers, 
Sainfoin, 
Lucern, 
Grasses,  when  mown. 


It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  these  pages  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  plants  employed  in  the  Alternate  Husbandry, 
but  only  of  such  as  have  been  more  particularly  submitted  to  ex- 
periment in  this  series.  There  have  been,  however,  several  plants 
of  this  class  made  trial  of,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  they  contain,  some  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Notes  given  in  the  following  pages. 

TRIFOLIUM  macrorktzum.    Long-rooted  Clover. 

Specific  character :  Legumes  racemed,  naked,  one-seeded,  bow- 
striated,  semi-ovate,  stem  erect  Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  291.— 
2^.  1.  Calyx  and  Anthers. 

Obs. — This  plant  appears  to  be  the  T.  massanense,  Linn.  Syst. 
687 ;  and  of  Morison,  the ''  Melilotus  minima  recta  lutea,  sili- 
quis  crassis,  curtis  in  capitulum  congestis  radiatis  semine 
fiaenugreoci.''  Hist.  ii.  1. 16,  f.  9,  et  1. 16,  f.  9.  Sicilian  Melilot 
Trefoil. — Leaves  temate,  fleshy,  subserrate;  flowers  yellow, 
small ;  legumes  rather  oblong,  whitish,  wrinkled,  with  semi- 
circular streaks ;  seeds  bigger  thiui  in  T.  mdiloius  officinalis, 
(Lin.  Mant) ;  racemes  axillary,  short,  erect;  legumes  <me  or 
two-seeded,  subcompressed,  pendulous,  oblong,  attenuated 
at  both  ends,  acute,  slightly  curved  in  one  side  (Desfont.)* 

Native  of  Siberia,  or,  according  to  the  above,  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Barbary.    Root  biennial. 

Experiments. — At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  clayey  loam  is  — 
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Produce  per  Acre. 

dr.    qr.  Ibe. 

Herbage,  110  oz.    The  produce  per  acre          -  74868  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        30    0   7  og075  lo    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      660    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  46793    0    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    2   7  0904    q    a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        68    3   3 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is  — 

Herbage,  144  02.    The  produce  per  acre       -  98010    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        34    0   7  41 554    4    n 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto          -      979    0^  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  56355  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  hutritiTe  matter       2    3   7  ^211     c     q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           -      99    0   3 

The  root  of  this  species  of  clover  is  biennial  when  the  plant  is 
permitted  to  perfect  its  seed  ;  but  if  kept  from  flowering,  the  root 
remains  fertile  for  four  or  five  years.  It  produces  little  after-grass, 
but  a  great  weight  of  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering.  In  this 
respect  it  is  much  superior  to  most  other  plants  of  the  same  class 
employed  in  alternate  cropping,  a3  the  following  particulars  ma- 
nifest:— 

lbs. 

TrjfoUiimpnaeme  (broad-leaved  red  clover),  produce  per  acre,  herbage         40005 

Ditto,  -         hay      -         12251 

A£ford8y  ditto,  of  nutr.  matter  1914 

Mtdkagp  tatwa  (lucem),  from  a  soil  of  the  like  nature,  produces  grass  -         70785 

Ditto,  -  hay      -         28314 

Affords  of  nutritiye  matter  1650 

Hedysarum  onobrydm  (sainfoin),        -  produces  per  acre,  herbage,  8848 

Ditto,  -         hay      -  3539 

Affords  of  nutritive  matter  345 

It  requires  good  shelter,  and  a  deep  soil.  The  deficiency  of 
latter-math  takes  much  from  the  merits  of  this  plant.  Under  cir- 
cumstances where  it  may  be  desirable  to  plough  up  the  land  after 
the  summer  crop  is  taken,  hardly  any  plant  can  be  more  valuable 
than  this  one ;  as  in  this  respect,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is 
evident  that  the  plant,  on  an  equal  soil,  affords  twice  the  quantity 
of  nutritive  matter  of  that  afforded  by  the  broad-lesved  clover. 
The  produce  of  lucem,  in  quantity,  comes  nearer  to  this  clover,  but 
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it  is  inferior  in  natritient  qualities.  Hie  long  continuance  of 
lucem  in  the  soil  is  therefore  the  chief  advantage  it  possesses  over 
this  plant;  however,  when  that,  or  depasturing,  is  particularly 
desired,  the  broad-leaved  clover  and  lucern  are  greatly  superior* 

The  value  of  the  herbage  of  sainfoin  is  equal  to  that  of  the  broad- 
leaved  clover,  and  proportionally  less  than  that  of  the  long-rooted 
clover,  as  10  to  11.  The  weight  of  crop  being  comparatively  small 
on  a  soil  of  the  nature  above  described,  it  is  doubtless  inferior. 
On  dry  hilly  situations,  and  chalky  soils,  however,  it  may  be  their 
superior  in  every  respect,  on  account  of  its  valuable  herbage. 

The  white  or  Siberian  meUIot,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  long-rooted  clover,  was  cultivated  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq., 
as  he  informs  us  in  his  **  Annals  of  Agriculture.''  The  produce, 
by  drilling  on  a  moist  loam,  with  a  cold  marshy  bottom,  was  seven 
and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  It  was  given  to  horses,  working-oxen, 
and  calves,  and  they  ate  it  very  readily,  some  even  greedily. 

From  the  foregoing  details  it  is  evident  the  long-rooted  clover 
should  be  cut  at  the  time  of  flowering.  It  can  only  be  locally 
useful,  as  in  instances  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  land  ready 
to  plough  up  before  the  beginning  of  August. 

It  flowers  about  the  first  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in 
August. 

TBIFOLIUM  melihtus  officinalis.      Melilot  Trefoil,   Common 
Melilot,  King's  Clover,  Hart's  Clover. 

Specific  character:  Legumes  racemed,  naked,  two-seeded, 
wrinkled,  acute  ;  stem  erect.  (Martyn).  Hort.  Gram.  Fol. 
293. 

Obs. — ^This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  long-rooted  clover.  The 
root,  however,  appears  to  be  strictiy  annual.  The  lower  leaves 
are  oblong  wedge-shaped  ;  the  upper  ones  elliptical,  they  are 
more  serrate,  and  smaller  in  every  respect  than  those  of  the 
long-rooted  clover.  The  flowers  are  smaller,  and  more  droop- 
ing. The  legume  contains  often  more  than  two  seeds,  which 
is  seldom,  or,  according  to  my  experience,  never  the  case  in 
the  long-rooted  clover. 

Native  of  Britain.    Root  annual. 

Experiments*  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
clayey  loam  is  — 
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Prcduoe  per  Aci«. 
dr.    qr.        .     lbs.  . 

Herbage,  56  oz.    The  produce  per  acre            -        37434    6  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        30    0   >   14037  14  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      330    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  33396    8  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2  .  1    >     jgjg    q  ^^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        30    3}  3 

Horses  and  sheep  are  said  to  eat  this  dover,  as  are  also  cows, 
goats,  and  swine.  Dr.  Withering  says,  that  water  distilled  from 
the  flowers  possesses  but  little  odour  in  itself  but  improves  the 
fiavour  of  other  substances.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  England.  Professor  Martyn  observes,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  worse  weed  among  bread-corn;  for  a  few  of  the 
seeds  ground  with  it,  spoil  the  flour,  by  communicating  the 
peculiarly  strong  taste  of  the  plant :  notwiUistanding  this,  horses 
are  said  to  be  extremely  fond  of  it.  Some  Italian  writers  call  it 
TrifoUum  cabaUium.  In  medicine  it  was  esteemed  emollient  and 
digestive,  and  was  used  in  fomentations  and  cataplasms,  particu- 
larly in  blister  plasters ;  but  it  is  now  laid  aside,  as  being  more 
acrid  and  irritating  than  emollient. 

From  the  above  details,  it  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  long- 
rooted  clover,  and  cannot  be  put  to'  any  use  for  which  that 
species  is  not  equally  good  or  superior :  it  grows  chiefly  in  clayey 
soils.  In  very  exposed  situations  it  attains  only  to  a  small  size ; 
while  in  such  as  are  much  sheltered,  I  have  found  it  exceeding  six 
feet  in  height. 

It  ripens  an  abundance  of  seed.  Flowers  in  the  third  or  last 
week  of  June. 

FICIAcracca.    Tufted  Vetch. 

Specie  character :  Peduncles  many-flowered ;  flowers  imbricate ; 
leafets  lanceolate,  pubescent;  stipules'  half  arrow-shaped, 
mostly  entire.    Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  295. 

Oit.-^  Root  creeping,  perennial.  Stems  quadrangular,  weak, 
striated,  attaining  a  great  height  when  growing  in  hedges. 
Branches  alternate  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Leaves 
alternate,  ccmsisting  of  from  eight  to  twelve  pair  of  leafets, 
and  terminated  by  a  long  branched  and  curiing  tendril. 
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Leafets  oftener  alternate  than  opposite^  more  or  less  hoary  on 
both  sides^  with  silky  hairs^  commonly  rounded  at  the  end, 
and  terminated  by  a  short  point.  Flowers  of  a  purple  or 
violet  bluish  colour.  Legume  half  an  inch  long,  containing 
four  or  five  globular  seeds^  the  size  of  a  lentil.  Fl.  Rust, 
t.  117;  Fl.  Dan.  t.  804;  Wither,  ii.  363;  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1168. 
Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

clayey  loam  in  an  exposed  situation  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.   qr.  lbs. 

Herbage^  16  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        1089Q    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        80    0   7     ^Qgg  jg    q 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  ditto         -       96    0  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6806    4    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0   7       g^    g    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -  8    0  3 

This  species  of  vetch  is  chiefly  confined  to  woods  and  hedges 
in  its  natural  state :  I  have  found  it  in  two  instances  among  the 
herbage  of  irrigated  meadows.  When  growing  among  bushes,  a 
space  of  ground  equal  to  that  above  mentioned,  afforded  48  oz.  of 
herbage,  or  three  times  the  weight  of  that  cultivated  in  an  open 
situation.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  says,  that  this 
and  the  Fida  syhaHca  advance  starved  or  weak  cattle  above  any 
thing  yet  known ;  and  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Essays,  speaks  highly 
of  this  plant.  It  is  inferior  to  common  tares  {Vkia  sylvatica)  in 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  it  affords,  but  contains  much  less 
superfluous  moisture.  This  must  give  it  a  superiority,  in  regard  to 
nutrient  properties,  over  tares,  which  contain  an  excess.  But  it 
has  a  strong  creeping  root  that  will  always  prevent  its  admission 
to  arable  lands.  It  might  be  best  cultivated  on  tenacious  soils, 
and  used  after  the  nlanner  of  lucem,  than  which,  though  greatly 
deficient  in  the  weight  of  crop,  it  is  nevertheless  more  nutritive. 

Forty-three  grains  of  nutritive  matter  consisted  of — 

Saccharine  matter  or  sugar  -  -    20  grains. 

Mucilage  -  -  -  -    12 

Insoluble  and  saline  matters         -  -    1 1 

Flowers  about  the  middle  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August^ 
and  the  seed  is  ripe  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
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FICIJ  syhatka.    Wood  Vetch. 

Specific  character:  Fruit-stalks  many-flowered;  leafets  elliptic; 
stipula  crescent-shaped,  toothed.  Hortus  Gram.  Wob.  Fol. 
297. 

Obs.  —  Stems  running  to  a  great  height  in  the  bushes  where  it 
grows,  and  spreading  widely,  so  as  to  choke  its  supporters. 
Leaves  of  six  or  nine  pair  of  leafets,  mostly  alternate.  Sti- 
pulaB  in  pairs,  small,  deeply  divided  into  several  awl-shaped 
segments.  Flowers  whitish,  with  beautiful  pencil-streaks  of 
blue.  Pods  lanceolate,  smooth,  pale  brown.  E.  Bot.  t.  79 ; 
Flo.  Dan.  t.  277 ;  Wither,  iii.  336. 

Native  of  Britain,  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to 
the  south  of  Italy  ;  also  of  Siberia.    Root  perennial. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

clayey  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Herbage,  12  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -        8167    8  0 

80  dr.  of  herbage  weigh,  when  dry    •        20    0   >     2041  14  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -        48    0   3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  6760  10  0 

64  dr.  of  herbage  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter  2    2   7       319    0  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           -        7    2   3 

The  habits  of  this  vetch  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Fkia  cracca, 
but  it  seems  more  impatient  of  exposure  :  it  thrives  better  where 
it  has  the  support  of  bushes.  When  transplanted  to  open  situa- 
tions, the  produce  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  of  the 
Ficia  cracca  or  Ficia  sepium ;  though  in  its  natural  place  of  growth 
the  produce  is  six  times  that  of  either  of  these  vetches,  it  is  like- 
wise superior  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  it  affords.  Horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  the  South  American  sheep  (lainala),  ate  this 
vetch  with  more  eagerness  than  they  did  the  other  vetches  or 
natural  grasses  that  were  on  several  trials  offered  to  them. 

Of  all  the  different  vetches  that  were  submitted  to  experiment, 
the  winter  tare,  or  common  vetch  {Vicia  sativa,  var.),  afforded  the 
most  nutritive  matter.  64  dr.  of  the  herbage,  cut  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  afforded  4  dr.  4  gr.  of  nutritive  matter ;  spring  tares 
afforded  only  3  dr.  3  qrs.,  which  confirms  the  justice  of  that  pre- 
ietence.  which  practice  has  given  to  the  former. 

Flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  September. 
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LOLIUM  temulenium.    Annual  Rye^grass^  Bearded  Ray-grasa^ 
Bearded  Darnel. 

Specific  cluiracter:  Awns  longer  than  the  corolla;  spikelets 
shorter  than  the  calyx;  florets  elliptical;  stem  rough  in  the 
upper  part,  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  174;  Hort.  Oram.  FoU  299. 
— Fig.  1.  Spikelet.  2.  Lower  Calyx,  with  its  occasional 
elliptical  appendage.  3.  Floret.  4.  Germen,  Styles,  and 
Nectary. 

06s.-^This  is  distinguished  from  the  perennial  rye-grass  by  its 
bearded  or  awned  spikelets,  by  the,  roughness  of  the  stem 
and  leaves ;  leaves  broader,  of  a  paler  green  colour.  For  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  seed,  see  pp.  25  and  31. 

Native  of  Britain.  Root  perennial.  Flo.  Rust.  33 ;  Flo.  Dan. 
160;  Engl.  Hot. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

rich  sandy  loam  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.        .    Ibf. 

Grass,  20  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -  -  13612  8  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        40    0  7     gg^g  ^  q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      160    0  3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying    6806  4  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter    70  gr.  7       ^q^  .  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      360         3 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  darnel  of  the  ancients,  mentioned  as 
hurtful  to  crops  of  wheat.  It  has  lived  under  the  opprobious 
name  of  weed  nearly  two  thousand  years.  It  appears,  from  the 
trials  that  have  been  made  of  it  here,  to  be  incapable  of  outliving 
winter  frosts ;  even  in  mild  winters  I  never  could  preserve  a  single 
plant  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  b  never,  according  to  my 
experience  or  information,  found  beyond  the  precincts  of  tillage- 
fields.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  owes  its  preservation  or 
continuance  in  this  country  to  the  sprii^*sown  annual  crops  of 
grain.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance,  that 
it  was  not  originally  a  native  of  this  country,  but  may  have  been 
mixed  with  the  grain  imported  from  warmer  climates. 

The  above  statements  shew  the  produce  of  one  acre  for  one 
year.  Being  strictly  an  annual  plant,  it  may  be  easily  kept  under, 
or  totally  extirpated,  by  the  practice  of  the  drill  mode  of  hus- 
bandry.     Indeed  it  is  never  found  in   arable,  lands  that  are 
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managed  under  this  superior  system  of  tillage,  except  when  in- 
troduced by  having  seed  from  other  farms  where  broad-cast 
sowing  is  practised. 

Flowers  in  the  first  week  of  July,  aad  the  seed  is  ripe  about 
the  beginning  of  AugusL  The  seeds  vegetate  quickly  after  being 
sown. 

LOLIUM  arvense  major.    Larger  Short-awned  Annual  Darnel. 
Fig*  1.  A  cutting  of  the  grass.    Native  of  Botany  Bay. 

Lolium  arvense  minor. — Fig.  2«  A  cutting  of  the  grass.  Native 
of  Britain. 

Lolium  arvense.    Short-awned  Annual  Darnel. 

Specific  character:  C!orolla  slightly  awned;  spikelets  as  long  as 
the  calyx ;  florets  elliptical ;  stem  very  smooth.  Sm.  Engl. 
Fl.  i.  p.  174. 

Obs. — Rather  smaller  and  smoother  than  the  preceding  species, 
of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety.    See  Sm.  'Engl.  Fol. 

Lolium  temulentum,  var.  Slender-awned  Annual  rye-grass. 
Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  301. 

Obs.  —  This  differs  from  the  common  annual  bearded  rye-grass 
in  having  the  calyx  longer  than  the  spikelets;  spikelets 
more  cylindrical,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  Lolium  tenue ; 
awns  very  weak;  leaves  smoother;  rootrleaves  spreading, 
pointing  horizontally.  It  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the 
Lolium  tenue,  L.  arvense,  and  L.  temulentum ;  but  evidently 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Lolium  arvense,  as  pointed  out  by 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  New 
Holland,  being  marked  as  such  on  the  envelope  of  the  seeds 
I  received ;  but  as  it  withstands  the  e£fects  of  the  severest 
frosts,  which  utterly  destroy  the  common  sort,  it  is  most 
probably,  as  the  late  Mr.  Sowerby  observed,  only  a  British 
plant  returned  from  transportation. 

Root  annual. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
siliceous  sandy  soil  is  — 

Piodnce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  26  oz.    The  produce  per  acre  -      17015  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        35    0   >      ^304  ir    n 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         >-      175    0   I 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

The  weightlost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  1 1680  1  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  80  0  >  708  15  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto       -        500    0   3 

This  variety  is  very  hardy,  being  able  to  bear  the  severest  of 
our  winter  frosts.  It  is  considerably  superior  to  the  preceding 
species  in  point  of  produce,  and  affords  a  superior  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter.  But  neither  of  these  plants  appears  to  possess 
sufficient  merits  to  rank  it  above  the  class  of  annual  weeds. 
The  seeds  are  larger  than  any  of  the  natural  annual  grasses^  and 
approach  to  the  size  of  the  cultivated  grain  crops.  Birds  are  very 
fond  of  the  seeds.  Linnsus  says,  that  when  mixed  with  bread 
com,  these  seeds  produce  but  little  effect  unless  the  bread  be 
eaten  hot;  but  if  malted  with  barley,  the  ale  soon  occasions 
drunkenness.  It  is  said,*  that  when  made  into  bread  with  a  small 
proportion  of  wheat,  and  eaten  repeatedly,  it  produced  vomiting, 
purgingj,  violent  colics,  and  death. 

lowers  about  eight  days  before  the  common  variety,  and  the 
seed  is  perfected  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  seeds  of  that 
variety. 

PHALARIS  Canarienris.    Manured  Canary-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  spike-like,  ovate;  husks  of  the 
calyx  boat-shaped,  apex  quite  entire;  corolla  four-valved, 
outer  smooth,  inner  villose.    Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  74. 

Obs. — Culms  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  high,  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  erect,  roundish,  somewhat  com- 
pressed ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  flat,  rough ;  florets 
ovate-compressed,  outer  convex,  inner  somewhat  concave; 
nectary,  two  fleshy  concave  pear-shaped  substances  on  the 
outside  of  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Schrader;  Engl.  Bot. 
1310;  Flo.  Rust,  t  17;  Wither,  iii.  U3;  Hort.  Gram. 
Fol.  303- 

Native  of  the  Canary  Isles,  now  also  of  Englaiid,  France^  Spain^ 
and  New  Zealand.    Root  annual. 

Experiments.  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  fipom  a 
rich  clayey  loam  on  a  tenacious  subsoil  is  — 

.    *  Monthly  EeTiew,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  559.    Wilhering. 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  80  02.    The  produce  per  acre   -  -      64460    0  '•  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry  -     26    0   7    17696    4    0 

The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -   416    0   5 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  36763  12  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter  1  2>  |gyg  2  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      30    0   3 

This  grass  has  been  cultivated  in  England  for  the  sake  of  its 
seeds  only,  which  are  esteemed  the  best  for  the  smaller  birds, 
particularly  canaries ;  whence  it  takes  its  name.  Its  culture  here 
appears  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  From  the 
results  of  the  above  experiments,  it  proves  a  great  impoverisher 
of  the  soil.  A  given  space  of  a  rich  clayey  loam  afforded  in  the 
first  season  80  oz.  of  grass,  when  cut  at  the  time  of  flowering ; 
the  succeding  year  the  same  space  was  well  worked  and  sown, 
but  no  manure  was  applied ;  the  produce  was  only  9  oz.  On  the 
third  year  the  ground  was  manured  with  decayed  stable-dung,  at 
the  rate  of  70  cart-loads  per  acre  ;  the  given  space  then  afforded 
86  oz.  of  grass.  The  herbage  is  but  little  nutritive,  and  the  plant 
cannot  be  recommended  for  cultivation  but  for  the  seeds  only, 
which  are  principally  in  demand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns. 

Flowers  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the 
end  of  August. 

POA  annua.     Annual  Meadow-grass,  Suffolk-grass. 

Specific  character:  Panicle  divaricate;  spikelets  ovate,  five- 
flowered;  florets  somewhat  remote,  five-ribbed,  without  a 

.  web ;  culms  oblique,  compressed.  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  i.  p.  127 ; 
Flo.  Rust.  t.  8;  Engl.  Bot.  1 1141 ;  Huds.  Angl.  42;  Curt 
Loi^cl.  1,  t.  6;  Wither.;  Hort.  Gram.  Fol.  306*— JSg.  1. 
Nectary  and  Oermen.    2.  Floret,  magnified. 

O65.— The  Poa  annua  is  distinguished  from  the  Poa  trivialis  by 
its  general  habit,  its  spreading  panicle,  and  reclining  culms ; 
by  its  smoothness,  greatej*  softness,  and  delicacy ;  from  Poa 
pratensh,  by  having  the  branches  in  pairs,  its  panicle  more 
thinly  set,  and  its  spikelets  larger ;  from  both,  by  its  inferior 
size,  compressed  culms,  and  annual  root.    Martyn.— Stigmas 
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very  large  and  repeatedly,  compound^  as  in  GlyceriaJluUan$. 
Sm.  EngLFLi.  p.  128. 
Experiments. — About  the, middle  of  June,  the  produce  from  a 

rich  black  loam,  is — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Ghass,  8  oz.    The  produce  per  acre   -         -         -  5446  0  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry        -        28     0    >  ,  g^^  ^^  n 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      344     Oi  3 

Tbeweightlostby  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  3539  4  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    2   7  212  11  2 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto           -        6  .  0   5 

This,  though  a  diminutive  annual  plant,  is  th^  most  troublesome 
weed  that  infests  gravel  walks,  stone  pitchings,  and  the  like.  It 
continues  to  flower  and  produce  seed  all  the  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  even  sometimes  in  the  winter  months.  The  seed  is  perfected 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  grass, 
or  of  any  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  will  produce 
flowers  and  seeds,  when  it  cannot  attain  to  more  than  an  inch  in 
height,  from  the  soil  being  in  the  next  degree  to  absolute  sterility. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet  informs  us,*  that  in  some  parts  it  is  called 
Suffolk-grass,  there  being  whole  fields  of  it  in  High  Suffolk, 
without  any  mixture  of  other  grasses;  and  he  expresses  an  opinion, 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  best  grass  for  the  dairy.  But  the  dimi- 
nutive size  of  the  plant  renderi  its  cultivation  unprofitable,  com* 
pared  with  that  of  any  other  of  the  pasture  grasses ;  and,  besides, 
it  is  an  annual,  which,  though  it  continues  to  produce  flowering 
culms  during  most  part  of  the  year,  nevertheless,  it  is  soon 
injured  by  frost,  and  often  killed  by  a  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
How  to  extirpate  it,  therefore^  is  the  point  of  most  importance  to 
be  ascertained.  Some  recommend  boiling  water  to  be  poured  on 
the  stone  pitchings  where  it  abounds ;  but  the  most  effectual 
mode  is  to  cover  the  spot  with  a  layer  of  litter,  or  the  mowings  .of 
the  lawn,  in  sufficient  thickness  to  create  fermentation.  On 
removing  this,  in  the  course  of  ten  days, or  a  fortnight,  the  Poa 
annua,^waidL  most  other  weeds  in  the  pitching,  will  be  found  com- 
pletely destroyed.  But  the  most  effectual  remedy  to  destroy 
this  grass  when  growing  in  pitchings,  and  on  gravel  and  sand 
walks,  is,  by  an  application  of  common  salt,  which,  since  the  re- 
•duction  of  the  duty  on  this  article,  can  be  had  at  a  price  that  will 

*  Tracts,  page  383. 
D  D 
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allow  of  its  application  ecoMtaieall  j.  Tbe  bttt  mamiar  of  applying 
it  is^  just  after  the  pitchings  or  walks  hate  been  cleaned,  to  strew 
the  salt  oter  the  surface  sufficiently  thick  to  make  each  paiticle 
of  the  salt  touch  another.  This  dressing  will  be  (bund  to  prevent 
the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  or  roots  of  the  grass.  It  will  also  be 
found  to  destroy  worms  and  slugs. 

The  Poa  annua  flowers  and  ripens  its  seed  throughout  tbe 
summer. 

TRITICUM  rqMM.  Creeping  Wheat^frasi,  Co«eh,  Qutek, 
Dog's-grass,  Quicks. 

Specific  character:  Calyxes  6*flowered,  awl-abaped,  many* 
nerved ;  florets  acuminate  (  leaves  flat ;  root  creeping. 

Obi.  —  Root  perennial,  powerfully  creeping-jointed,  coated; 
fibres  downy;  stems  slender,  upright,  two  feet  high*  but 
acquire  a  much  greater  height  when  drawn  up  in  hedges ; 
round,  smooth,  striated,  having  five  or  six  joints,  which  are 
frequently  tinged  with  red;  leaves  spreading  very  much, 
smooth  on  the  under  surface,  on  the  upper  and  the  margin 
rugged ;  they  are  often  directed  on  one  side ;  spikie  nearly 
upright,  two  or  three  inches  long,  flat,  composed  of  numerous 
spikelets,  often  more  or  less  awned.  Flo.  Rust.  t.  124 ;  EngL 
Bot.  909 ;  Huds.  57,  Wither.  Arr. ;  Smith  Brit.  168 ;  Flo. 
Dan.  t.  764. 

ExperimenU*  —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — . 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce  per  acre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto 

64  dr.  of  the  roots  afford  of  nutritive  matter  5  dr.  3  qr. ;  the 
proportional  natritive  powers  of  the  roots  is  therefore  superior  to 
that  of  the  herbage,  as  8  to  23. 

This  species  constitutes  the  principal  of  what  is  termed  couch- 
grass,  in  gardens  or  rich  cultivated  grounds.  The  Hokus  moOb, 
and  Poa  prateruk,  are  the  proper  couch-grasses  of  light  or  sandy 
soils.  The  Agrostis  alba  is  chiefly  troublesome  as  couch  in 
clayey  lands.  Forking  out  the  roots  after  the  plough,  is  doubt- 
less the  best  mode  of  extirpating  this  noxious  weed ;  but  the  pro- 


Produce  per  AcK. 
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>  most  not  be  discoDtinued  while  a  particle  of  the  root  is  sus- 
pected to  remain  in  the  soil,  as  the  least  portion  will  grow,  and 
the  land  being  so  much  broken  and  loosened  by  the  operation, 
gives  double  encouragement  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant. 
It  does  not  thrire  well  when  combined  with  other  grasses,  but  is 
naturally  more  common  in  hedges. 

The  roots  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nutritiye  matter ;  they 
are  esteemed  abroad  for  feeding  horses;  at  Naples,  they  are 
collected  in  large  quantities  for  this  purpose,  and  brought  to 
market.  My  friend,  the  Rer,  Thomas  Roy,  sent  me  some  of  these 
roots  from  Naples ;  they  were  much  larger  than  I  had  seen  of 
British  growth.  On  trial,  the  given  quantity  afforded  6  dr.  2  qr. 
of  nutritive  matter,  being,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  the  English 
roots  in  the  proportion  of  26  to  23.  Boerhaave  recommends  the 
juice  of  the  root  to  be  drunk  liberally  in  obstructions  of  the 
▼iscera;  particularly  in  cases  of  scirrhous  liver  and  jaundice. 
Dogs  eat  the  leaves  of  this  grass,  and  also  those  of  the  Holctu 
avenaceus,  to  excite  vomiting.  The  nutritive  matter  from  the 
leaves  contains  an  excess  of  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters. 

Flowers  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but  is  seldom  good,  being  subject 
to  mildew. 

MILLIUM  effiisum.    Common  Millet-grass. 

Specific  character:  —  Flowers  panicled,  dispersed,  awnless. 

Obs.  —  Stems  generally  rising  to  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
with  about' four  joints;  leaves  smooth,  thin,  and  weak; 
panicles  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  length;  branches  loose; 
pedicles  oftei^in  whirls,  diverging  by  glands  fixed  in  the  axils, 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  sometimes  for  the  Poa 
retroflexa  or  P.  disiam.  Mr.  Curtis  observes,  that  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  panics,  to  which  it  has  the  greatest  natural 
affinity,  by  having  a  calyx  of  two  valves  only.  Engl.  Bot. 
1106;  Curt.  Lond.  iv.  12,  248.  Wither.  Arr.  Native  of 
Britain.    Root  perennial. 

ExperimeMts*-^  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

light  sandy  soil  is  — 

Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  11  oz.  8  dr.    The  produce  per  acre         -  7827    3    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh,  when  dry         -        31    0   >     g^gg    q    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      111     2|  5 
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Prodnoe  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  4794  3  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritire  matter  1  3  >  ni  4  0  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -        0    0) 

The  common  millet,  in  its  natural  state,  seems  to  be  confined  to 
woods  as  its  place  of  growth.  It  will  thrive  and  grow,  however, 
when  transplanted  to  open  exposed  situations.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  lightness  of  the  produce  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  The 
foliage  comes  pretty  early  in  the  spring,  but  appears,  firom  the 
above  results,  to  be  but  little  nutritive.  Birds  are  remarkably 
fond  of  the  seeds  ;  so  much  so,  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether,  for 
the  sake  of  the  seed  only,  it  coidd  be  cultivated  to  advantage  on 
the  farm.  But  in  covers,  where  game  is  preserved,  there  cannot 
be  a  better  grass  encouraged ;  it  will  save  the  com  fields.  About 
the  beginniug  of  August  is  the  best  season  for  sowing  the  seed. 
The  surface  of  the  ground,  near  the  roots  of  the  bushes,  should  be 
lightly  stirred,  and  the  seeds  scattered  over  it  and  raked  in  ;  a  few 
of  the  decaying  leaves  that  cover  the  ground  should  be  afterwards 
thrown  over  it. 

It  flowers  in  the  second  week  and  latter  end  of  June,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  in  the  middle  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 

AGROSTIS  Mexicana.    Mexican  bent-grass. 
Specific  character :  Panicle  oblong,  heaped  ;  calyx  and  corolla 

acuminate,  and  nearly  equal. 
Obs.  —  Culms  numerous,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  it  grows  in,  branched,  erect ;  leaves 
smooth;  sheath-scale  truncated;  panicle  pale  green,  tinged 
with  purple,  according  as  it  is  produced  in  full  exposure  to 
the  sun,  crowded  with  scabrous  florets  ;  calyx-valves  unequal, 
shorter  than  the  corolla ;  corolla-valves  nearly  equal,  hairy  at 
the  base.     Linnseus  observes,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  species. 
Native  of  South  America.    Root  perennial.    Introduced  into 
England  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Alexander,  in   Jl,780.     Hort.  Kew.  i. 
p.  160 ;  linn.  Mant.  31.  syst.  111. 
Experiments, —  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
rich  black  siliceous  sandy  soil  incumbent  on  a  tenacious. sub- 
soil, is — 
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Produce  per  Acre, 
dr.    qr.  lbs. 

Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce  per  acre      -  -      19057    8    0 

80  dr.  ofgrass  weigh,  when  dry        -        28    0   J     ^^^    ^    q 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto         -      16o    3|  3 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  in  drying  12387     6    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutritive  matter      2    0   ">      ^g^    g  yo 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ditto  -      14    0   5 

It  delights  more  in  calcareous  or  clayey  soils,  than  in  those 
that  are  of  a  siliceous  sandy  nature.  It  perfects  an  abundance  of 
seed,  which,  when  sown,  produces  plants  that  soon  arrive  at  per- 
fection. So  far,  therefore,  it  possesses  the  requisite  properties  of 
a  grass  adapted  for  the  Alternate  Husbandry ;  but  it  is  late  in  the 
produce  of  foliage  in  the  spring,  and  that  herbage  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  superior  nutritive  powers,  as  the  above  results  of 
experiments  manifest.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  Being  a  native  of 
a  warmer  climate,  its  defects  may  possibly  be  greatly  lessened  by 
being  naturalized,  and  by  frequently  raising  it  from. seed  sue* 
cessively  ripened  in  this  country.  At  present  it  does  not  offer 
any  strong  reasons  to  recommend  it  further  to  the  notice  of  the 
Agriculturist. 

It  flowers  in  the  third  week  of  August,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
towards  the  end  of  September. 


From  the  facts  brought  forward  in  this  and  the  preceding 
series,  it  appears  manifest  that  there  are  but  a  smaller  number  of 
the  natural  grasses  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  Alternate  Husbandry. 

The  merits  of  a  grass,  or  other  species  of  plants  for  alternation, 
as  green  crops*  with  grain,  were  before  mentioned. 

*  The  following  plants  having  been  submitted  to  experiment,  in  so  &r  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  they  afford,  it  is  hoped,  the  accompanying  short 
notices  respecting  them  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting,  but  of  some  use  to 
the  Agriculturist 

1.  Turnips  {BroMiica  rapa.)  By  whom,  and  at  what  period,  turnips  were  first 
used  in  England  as  the  food  of  cattle,  does  not  appear;  but  from  various  accounts, 
their  culture  and  uses  were  known  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  hx  bade  as  there  are 
any  records.  The  ancienU  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  value  .of 
this  root  Columella,  speaking  of  the  several  kinds  of  vegetables  adapted  for  the 
&rro,  recommends  the  cultivating  of  rapa  in  plenty,  because,  says  he,  those  roots 
that  are  not  wanted  for  the  table,  will  be  eaten  by  the  cattle.  Worlidge,  in  his 
Mystery  of  Husbandry,  &c.  printed  in  1681,  (my  copy  I  believe  to  be  a  second 
edition,  for  Worlidge  wrote  in  1668,)  says,  that  *<  although  turnips  be  usually 
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The  meadow-foxtail,  {Ahpecurus  pratensis),  is  early,  productive, 
and  nutritive,  but  it  d6es  not  arrive  at  perfection  so  soon  as  many 

nourished  in  gardeDS,  and  be  properly  a  gaiden  plants  yet  are  they,  to  the  very 
great  advantage  of  the  hnabandman,  sown  in  hii  fields  in  aeydral  places  of  England, 
not  only  for  culinary  uses,  as  about  London  and  other  great  cities,  but  also  for  tbe 
food  of  cattle/'  Again  he  says  that  ^  in  Holland  they  slice  their  turnips  with  the 
tops  and  rape-seed  cakes,  and  grains,  &c.  and  therewith  make  mashes  for  the  cows* 
and  give  it  them  warm,  which  the  cows  eat  like  hogs.''  He  likewite  complains  of 
the  very  great  neglect  and  deficiency  of  English  husbandry  in  this  particular. 

Lord  Viscount  Townsend  appears  to  have  the  merit  of  occasioning  their  culture 
to  be  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  England.  His  lordship  was  ambassador-  to  the 
states-general  in  1709,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Rainham,  in  Norfolk:  in  which 
county  die  culture  of  turnips  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  by 
Mr.  Coke.  In  most  counties  in  Scotland^  iSbe  culture  of  tifmips  has  also  arrived  at 
a  great  height,  and  appears  to  be  more  general  than  in  many  parts  of  England. 
Sir  John  Sinclair*  inform*  us,  that  the  seed  of  the  Swedish  turnip  was  first 
introduced  into  Scotland  in  1781-2,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Knox,  a  native 
of  East  Lothian,  who  had  settled  at  Gallowburgfa;  whence  he  sent  some  of  the  seeds 
to  Dr.  Hamilton. 

The  culture  of  the  common  field-tumip  is  most  advantageous  on  Ug^t  or  sandy 
toils;  it  enables  the  fanner  to  adopt  a  profitable  rotation  of  crops  on  such  soils  as 
would  not  otherwise  admit  of  it,  nor  support  live  stock  during  the  virinter,  much  less 
prepare  them  ready  for  maricet,  vrithout  great  expense  in  the  use  of  hay.  Ibe 
Swedish  turnip,  or  Buta  bag<h  ^  equally  valuable  for  heavy  soils  that  are  not  well 
fitted  for  die  common  field-tumq». 

Manure  is  essential  in  the  culture  of  the  turnip,  which,  like  all  other  tuberous  or 
bulbous  roots  that  require  it,  thrives  better  with  short  than  long  dung.  There  is  no 
mode  of  applying  it  so  effectually  as  that  of  burying  it  in  the  ridges  made  for  the 
purpose  of  the  drills ;  because  die  dung  in  this  case  becomes  as  it  vrese  a  hot-bed 
for  the  young  plants,  encouraging  their  growth  in  a  high  degree,  which  is  of  greet 
eftct  in  defeating  the  attadLS  of  die  turnip-fly.  The  Swedish  turnip  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  husbandman  for  tenacious  soils.  It  is  seldom  injured  by  the  frost, 
and  diougfa  less  productive  in  the  average  weight  of  crop,  contains  much  mote 
nutritive  matter  than  the  conmion  turnip,  as  much  as  3  to  2.  When  sovm  broad- 
east^  the  produce  is  seldom  more  than  half  the  weight  of  that  drilled  on  ridges, 
Aoogh  OD  Hn  same  soil. 

The  vtalritiTe  povrers  of  the  different  varieties  of  turnips,  appears  to  be  as 
follows '.  — 

64  dr.  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  or  RtUa  baga^  afford  of  nutritive  matter        1 10  grains. 
e4dr.  ctfthestoneorgaiden^umip         ....  35 

64  dr.  of  die  common,  or  white  loaif        ....  30 

64  dr.  of  the  tankard,  or  long-rooted        ....  75 

64  dr.  of  the  Norfolk  white  turnip  ....  83 

The  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  difoent  roots  of  the  same  variefy. 


*  Account  of  the  System  of  Husbandry  in  Soodand,  &c.  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bait.,  Founder  of  die  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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oihar  gniases.  The  seed  is  ako  often  defective,  and  the  crop  in 
consequence  cannot  be  depended  on. 

vaiies  locordiiig  to  the  siie  and  texture  of  tfadr  substance.  A  root  of  the  white  loaf 
vaiie^,  measuring  seven  inches  in  diameter^  aff;>rded  only  ae?enty-two  grains  and 
a  hal(  while  the  seme  q;uantily  of  a  root  which  measured  only  four  inches,  afforded 
eighty  grains.  The  middle-s^ed  roots  of  the  ccmuaon  turnip  are  therefore  the  most 
nutritious ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  largest  roots  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  affording 
110  grains,  while  the  middle-sised  and  smaller  roots  affi>rded  only  99. 

100  grains  of  the  nutritiye  matter  of  white  turnips  appeared  to  consist  of  mucilage 
16,  sugar  82,  albumen  or  gluten  2al00  grains. 

3.  Cabbages  (Broitica  olerouOf  Tar.)  are  of  a  great  value  under  the  drcnmstance 
fd  a  tenacious  heavy  soil,  where  the  turnip  culture  cannot  be  practised  with 
advantage.  They  require  to  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  beds  of  esffth  in  autumn 
or  spring,  and  transplanted  into  the  field  towards  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June  at  frurthest;  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  October.  It  is  essential  that  the 
seed-beds  faave  good  shelter,  but  at  the  same  time  free  exposure  to  the  sun,  morn- 
ing, mid-day,  and  noon.  The  soil  a  rich  friable  loam«  One  pound  of  seed,  if 
properly  trc«ted,  vrill  produce  34,000  plants,  and  8,000  plants  are  considered  . 
sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land.  For  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  one  acre  of  cabbages 
is  considered  worth  three  of  turnips.  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  their  effects  on  the  (juality  of  the  milk  and  butter;  but  they  are 
evidently  superior  to  turnips  as  long  as  they  keep  fresh;  one  or  two  decaying  leaves 
upon  a  head,  however,  are  suttdent  to  give  both  milk  and  butter  a  strong  disagree 
able  taste.    This  I  hare  long  had  an  opportunity  of  proving. 

The  varieties  of  the  cabbage  are  numerous.  Those  best  fitted  for  field  culture  are 
the  drum-headed  cabbi^,  red-veined,  the  Scotch  or  Yorkshire^  and  the  American. 
The  most  productive  of  these  are  the  drum-headed  and  American,  but  the  red- 
veined  and  Scotch  stand  the  winter  best.  This  plant  i^^poverishes  the  soil  veiy 
much ;  in  collecting  the  produce  for  consumption,  the  plants  should  therefore  be 
drawn  up  by  the  roots,  and  not  merely  cut  over,  as  is  often  practised  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  soiL    Th^e  different  varieties  a£Q>rd  about  equal  quantities  of  nutritive 


It  is  here  neeessary  to  correct  a  misstatement  in  the  first  printed  aocoimt  of  the 
results  of  these  experiments,  respecting  the  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  cabbages 
and  potatoes. 

The  nutritive  matter  of  the  cabbage  is  wholly  sohible  in  water,  that  of  the  potatoe 
only  partially  so,  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  potatoe  consists  of  starch* 

BSllM.  g'BllWi  gniiM* 

One  pound,  or  7,000  grains  of  the  cattle  cabbage  or  dram- 
headed  cabbage  {Brasttca  oUracea  eapUata)  consists  of  -  430    -    260    -    6290 

One  pound  of  ^  early  Yoik  cabbage  (Brauka  oleracea, 
var.)  - 480    -    312    -    6258 

Onepound  of  the  Wobura  perennial  kale  {B.oUr.fanbriata 
perennu) 438    -    932    -    5632  ^ 

One  pound  ofthe  green  curied  kale  (fi.o^.«irNiii)         -  440    -    880    -    5680^ 

Onepoundof<hepurplebonecoleorkale(B.oler.AiafMtfa)  448    -1120    -    5482 

One  pound  of  the  bulb  of  the   turnip-rooted   cabbage 
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Meadow  ca4'B-tail  {PUemm  pnUeme)  aniTes  speedUy  at  perfac- 
tion.     It  is  very  productive  in  the  fore-part  of  the  season,  and  the 

Nutclttvt         Woadj  ^ 


{Brassicarapa,  var.)the  seeds  of  which  were  communicated 

to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 

Sinclair,  Bart,  from  the  celebrated  Doctor  Von  Hopsen 

of  Vienna        -  -  -  -  -  -400-    3f0.    6280 

One  pound  of  the  leaves  or  tops  of  the  turnip-rooted 

cabbage,  consisted  of  -  -  -  -  -  252    -    360    -    6396 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  has  a  woody  short  stem,  produced  by  die  formation 
and  decay  of  the  leaves ;  as  new  leaves  are  formed  by  the  central  bud  of  the  stem, 
the  lower  leaves  drop  off,  and  thus  the  top  of  the  bulb  assumes  die  appearance  of  a 
stem.  A  part  of  this  woody  stem  was  included  in  the  portion  of  the  bulb  submitted 
to  experiment;  in  the  other  instance  the  leaves  simply  were  submitted  to  trial: 
hence,  the  superior  quantity  of  woody  fibre  contained  in  the  root  in  comparison  to 
that  a£Fbrded  by  the  leaves.  The  cattle  cabbage,  and  York  cabbagi,  mentioned 
above,  are  of  a  very  solid  consistence :  the  leaves  are  rolled  up,  and,  excepting  die 
outer  ones,  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  air ;  hence  it  seems  that  exposure  to  die 
influence  of  the  sun-beams  and  atmosphere  tends  towards  die  increase  of  woody 
fibre  in  this  class  of  plants. 

The  Wobum  perennial  kale*  is  a  valuable  variety  of  the  open-growing  cabbage. 
It  is  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  stems  and  branches.  The  seed  is  apt  to 
produce  spurious  plants.  Tlie  soil  should  be  rich.  The  expense  of  forming  a 
plantation  of  this  kale  is  not  more  than  that  of  the  common  cabbage ;  and  it  has 
this  advantage  over  other  sorts  of  cabbage,  or  kale,  that  it  continues  highly  produc- 
tive for  many  years  without  &rther  trouble  or  expense  than  vrhat  is  incurred 
in  keeping  the  ground  clean  of  weeds. 

For  the  table,  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  kinds  of  greens  or  kale,  and  for  the 
farm,  and  cottage-garden,  its  highly  productive  powers,  and  cheapness  of  culture, 
promise  to  render  this  plant  highly  valuable.  The  perennial  habit  of  the  Wobum 
kale  places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  yearly  accidents  of  weather,  bad  seed,  and  die 
depredations  of  insects,  to  which  all  other  varieties  of  cabbage,  and  every  other 
crop,  indeed,  which  requires  the  seed  to  be  sown  annually,  are  subject 

Swedish  turnips  are  superior  to  cabbages  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  diey 
afford,  in  the  proportion  of  110  to  107j ;  and  the  common  field  turnip  is  inferior  in 
the  proportion  of  80  to  107|.  Carrots  are  more  nutritive  than  cabbages,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  187  to  1074. 

3.  Potatoes  (Solanum  tuberosum).  The  varieties  of  the  potatoe  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  confusion  of  their  names  inextricable.  Those  most  valued  in  die  field- 
culture  are  the  ox-noble,  yam,  champion,  purple-red,  rough-red,  hundred-eyes, 
Yorkshire  kidney,  and  Moulton  white.  Though  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  time  when  this  most  valuable  root  vnis  first  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain,  as  also  of  the  individual  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  introduction ;  yet 


*  For  an  account  of  the  culture  and  valuable  properties  of  this  variety  of  kale, 
see  a  paper  published  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultoral  Society  of 
London. 
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.foliage  and  culms  are  rery  nittritive ;  but  it  runs  mach  to  stalks, 
and  the  after-grass  is  very  trifling. 

the  most  authentic  records  agree  in  giving  die  merit  to  the  illustrious  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh,  who  brought  it  from  Virginia  in  1584.  ^  The  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  (Sir  R.  Southwell)  related  that  potatoes  were  first  introduced  into  Irdand 
by  his  grandfother,  who  had  them  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  after  his  return  from 
Virginia.*     « 

Hie  culture  of  potatoes  is  well  known.  They  are  a  very  impoverishing  root  to 
the  soil. 

The  yam  potatoe  is  veiy  productive,  attains  to  a  large  size,  but  is  often  hollow, 
and  less  nutritive  than  most  others.  64  dr.  afford  of  nutritive  matter  190  grains, 
which  consist  of  starch  164  grains,  and  saccharine  and  albuminous  matter  26. 

The  ox-noble  is  a  very  productive  variety,  contains  more  nutritive  matter  than 
the  yam,  but  less  than  several  others.  64  dr.  afford  195  grains  of  nutritive  matter, 
consisting  of  starch  164,  and  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  albuminous  matters,  31. 

The  purple-red  potatoe  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  well-flavoured  and 
wery  prolific.  64  dr.  afforded  me  200  grains  of  nutritive  matter,  which  appeared  to 
consist  of  starch  169,  albuminous  and  saccharine  matters  31  grains. 

The  hundred-eye  variety  is  very  prolific  on  dry  loams ;  it  contains  rather  more 
nutritive  matter  than  the  foregoing.  64  dr.  afford  218  grains  of  nutritive  matter, 
which  afforded  starch  170  grains,  albuminous  and  other  matters  48. 

The  roi^h-red  produces  plentiful  crops  on  soils  of  a  moister  nature  than  that 
adapted  for  the  hundred-^fed.vwnety;  it  is  well-flavoured.  64  dr.  afforded  250 
grains  of  nutritive  matter^  which  consisted  of  starch  204,  and  saccharine,  mucilagi- 
nous, and  albminous  matters,  46. 

Champion:  this  variety  grows  to  a  moderate  size,  is  very  productive,  and  but 
little  subject  to  the  curl  disease.  64  dr.  contain  260  grains  of  nutritive  matter,  con- 
sisting of  starch  199,  mucilage,  si^^,  and  albums,  61. 

Soluble  matter, 
gam  or  mucUa^  aztnellf* 
■ad  ulinc  roattcn, 
Botpcrtbotlydij.    PsNitMch.      Fttn.  Wmm, 

In  7000  grains,  or  one  pound  of  the  bread-fruit 

potatoe,  I  found  by  careful  and  repeated  trials  975  -  548  -  477  -  5000gri. 
An  equal  weight  of  the  Barbadoes  potatoe 

(introduced  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford) 

consisted  of         -  -  -  -  980    -    667    -    616    -    4737 

An  equal  weight  of  the  Uack-kidney  potatoe 

afforded  -  -  -  -  970    -    695    -    622    -    4713 

The  quantity  of  water  therefore  contained  in  raw  potatoes  is  much  greater  than 
has  been  supposed.  Dressing  the  potatoe  by  steam,  roasting,  or  by  boiling,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  over  die  fire,  must  render  this  root  more  highly  valuaMe  as 
food  for  cattle,  than  when  it  is  given  to  them  in  a  recent  state. 

Carrots  {Dauau  carota).  The  garden  or  cultivated  carrot  is  supposed  to  be  an 
accidental  variety  of  the  wild  carrot,  a  common  weed  in  sandy  loams  (see  £ngl. 
Bot.  1174).  There  are  four  varieties  of  the  common  carrot,  distinguished  by  their 
colour ;  as  the  long-red,  the  orange,  the  white,  or  Walcheren,  and  the  early-hom 


•  Minutes  of  the  Royal  Society,  December,  13, 1693. 
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Rye,  or  Tay-*gTaM  {Lolkam  permne)  comas  soon  to  perfecAioa, 
and  when  in  a  young  state  produces  a  plentiful  supply  of  esdy 

carrot  The  8o9  ivfakh  answers  to  tiie  tnmipH^oltiife  i^  likewise  adapted  for  die 
carrot;  bat  it  requires  to  be  deeper.  The  highly  nutritioiis  nafture  of  tfiis  root  is 
wril  known ;  it  is  excellent  food  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  particttlarly  horses.  Swme 
are  said  to  fatten  sooner  on  carrots  tiian  on  anj  other  Idnd  of  food,  and  the  flesh  is 
superior.  The  only  objection  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  cnltiTtttion  of  carrots 
is  their  imporerishing  eflects  on  the  soil,  and  the  root  does  not  succeed  well  if 
manure  be  applied  with  the  crop.  The  most  successfol  mode  I  e?er  witnessed  of 
raising  carrots  in  the  field,  was  precisely  the  same  as  diat  of  turnips,  witfi  the 
exception,  that  no  manure  was  applied  with  the  crop.  Hie  seeds  were  skilled  on 
ridges,  about  the  end  of  Mardi,  in  diy  weather,  and  on  gaining  their  fomrth  leaf, 
about  the  middle  of  May,  were  diinnad  out  and  first-hoed,  vacancies  being  filled 
up  by  transplanting  from  the  crowded  spots.  The  produce  about  300  buehelB  per 
acre.  Ibe  long^red  carrot  is  Ae  most  productive,  but  the  orange  variety  is  mote 
certain  for  a  crop.  Carrots  are  superior  to  turnips,  in  being  more  nutritive^  more 
hardy,  and  less  subject  to  disease,  and  continue  good  till  a  later  period  in  the 
spring.  But  their  effects  on  the  soil  unfit  them  for  ahemation  as  a  green  crop  with 
grain.  The  expense  of  reaping  the  produce  is  also  greater  tfian  that  of  tomipe. 
Ibe  growers  of  this  root  affirm,  that  one  acre  of  it  will  feed  as  many  cattle  as  thfee 
of  turnips,  whidi  exacdy  agrees  witii  the  comparative  weight  of  nutritive  maftler 
afibided  per  acre,  carrots  being  superior  to  turnips  as  8  to  1.  64  dr.  aftnded  187 
grains  of  nutritive  matter,  100  grains  of  which,  according^  to  Sir.  H.  Davy,  eansist 
of  «ngar  95,  mudhge  3,  and  extract  {, 

The  white  carrot  appears  to  contain  more  sugar.  64  dr.  afibrded  190  grains  of 
nutritive  matter,  100  of  vrhich  gave  sugar  98,  nrodlage  2,  and  extract  1. 

Mangel-Wunel,  Root  of  Scarcity,  Lettsom  Root,  White  Beet  {Betm  cida,  Emcme 
de  ditette).  This  variety  of  beet«appearB  to  have  been  introduced  10  the  Agrieul* 
tnrists  of  this  country  by  Mr.  Parekyns,  who  sent  Uie  seeds  from  Metz,  in  1786, 
with  directions  for  its  cuHnre.*  Dr.  Lettsom  did  mudi  to  recommend  it  for  field- 
culture.  It  requires  a  ridi  deep  soiL  Some  recommend  the  seeds  to  bt  sown  in 
March  or  Aprfl,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  attain  to  the  sise  of  a  goose^^oiU,  to  be 
transplanted,  18  inches  plant  from  plant  in  the  rows.  But  with  tlus  as  with  all 
bulbous  and  tuberous  roots,  transplanting  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  site  of  the 
root,  as  tiiose  tuberous-rooted  esculent  vegetables  in  general  do  much  better  when 
not  transplanted.  Tbe  reports  of  the  vreight  of  cn^  produced  on  suitable  soils 
make  this  the  most  produc^e  of  esculent  plants.  But  it  impoverishes  the  toil  in  a 
high  degree,  even  more  dian  carrots.  The  weight  of  natritive  matter  a£R)tdsd  by 
■KAgel-^wurael  was  bafora  stated ;  it  is  superior  to  tomips  and  carrots,  and  iofeiior 
to  oabba^es  and  potatoes. 

Kohl  Rabi,  BulbHrtdked  Cabbage  (AtMttco  ofarwM,  var.).  This  cuimnis  variety 
of  cabbage  is  a  nativ*  of  Gemany,  where  it  is  omdi  cuhivaled.  They  take  it  up 
hafote  the  ik«it  sett  inland  protect  it  like  potatoes  or  turmps,  for  winter  uae.  The 
praduoe  is  Marly  Ihe  sane  at  that  of  Swedish  tuinipty  and  the  toil  that  suite  the  one 
it  equrily  good  for  )fae  other.    It  may  other  be  town  in  drills,  or  raited  in  beds, 
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fbliage.  After  die  time  of  flowerings  howeTer^  it  prodacet  com- 
paratively nothing  during  the  rest  of  the  season ;  and  unlets  the 

and  transplanted  like  cabbages ;  in  this  case,  ihe  beds  require  to  be  made  and  sown 
the  preceding  autumn.  Two  pounds  of  the  seed  will  produce  a  sufficiency  of  plants 
lor  one  acre  of  ground.  The  stem  is  swoln  Uke  a  balh^  and  when  dirested  of  die 
leares  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  one.  Hares  are  so  Ibnd  of  it^  that  on  iurms 
where  these  animali  abound^  die  culture  of  this  plant  is  fomid  to  be  impracticable. 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  first  introduced  kohl  rabi  into  £n§^d  from  Germany.  In 
tBOSy  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  seedsmen  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  raised  one  ton 
and  a  quarter  of  the  seed,  and  continue  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  public  for  it, 
and  fbr  all  other  agricultural  seeds  of  the  l)est  quality.  64  dr.  of  the  bulb  of  kohl 
intbi  afford  105  grains  of  nutritiye  matter. 

Burnet  {PoUrmm  $angm$orba).  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain^  growing  in  dry 
upland  pastures  and  calcareous  soils.  It  was  first  introduced  to  die  notice  of  the 
A^cukurist  by  Mr.  Rocque,  of  Walham  Green,  in  1760.  Jsm.  BegUt,  Since 
that  period,  the  numerous  trials  that  have  been  made  of  it  as  a  plant  for  pasture  and 
for  hay,  have  not  proved  it  superior  to  lucem,  sainfoin,  or  clover,  except  in  soils 
where  these  plants  do  not  succeed.  The  diief  property  that  gives  value  to  bumet,  is 
its  hardy  nature,  keeping  green  all  whiter,  and  its  early  growdi*  If  left  uncut  in 
ttutnmn,  it  will  afford  green  food  from  October  till  April.  On  soils  suitable  to  its 
growth,  a  portion  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  bumet  would  therefore  be 
attended  with  considerable  profit    64  dr.  afford  of  nutritive  matter  100  grains. 

Oriental  Bunias  (Bumai  orkrUalii),  This  is  a  nadve  of  the  Levant  and  Russia.  It 
was  cultivated  in  1739  by  Philip  Millar,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Chelsea.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the  field-culture  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq., 
from  whom  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.  had  the  seeds,  which  they  have  since  increased 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  farming  public.  The  manner  of  growth  of  the 
roots  and  leaves  resembles  that  of  the  dandelion.  It  is  not  a  very  early  plant,  but 
bears  mowing  wdl.  It  is  less  productive  than  chicory,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  plant,  and  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  food.  Its  nutritive  qualities 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  broad-leaved  clover.  64  dr.  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  afford  100  grains  of  nutritive  matter;  the  same  wei§^  of 
leaves,  cut  at  the  beginning  of  May,  affords  only  70  grains. 

Hogweed  iUeracleum  SphondyUum).  I  v?a8  first  led  to  submit  this  plant  to  ex- 
periment at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  S.  Bale,  of  East  Grinstead,  who  &voured 
me  with  the  seeds  of  another  species,  the  H,  giganteum.  He  observes,  that  it  is  a 
very  eariy  and  productive  plant,  bears  mowing  vrell,  and  that  it  is  much  relished  by 
cattle.  Gmdin  says,  diat  the  Russians  distil  an  ardent  spirit  from  the  stalks ;  th^ 
prepare  it  by  fermenting  the  stalks  in  water  with  die  marsh  whortle-berry  {Vaed- 
nium  uligmosum),  whidi  is  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  spirits  made  from  com. 
Cows,  dieep,  swine,  and  rabbits,  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the  leaves.  It  comes 
into  flower  about  the  middle  of  May.  Its  nutritive  powers  appear  to  be  consider- 
able, when  compared  to  those  of  lucem  and  some  other  plants. 
About  the  first  of  May,  64  dr.  of  the  herb^pe  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter  90  grains. 
Ditto  of  lucem       -  -  -  -    90 

Ditto  of  bumet    .  -  -  -  -  loo 

Ditto  g(  Bunias  orientatu  -  -  loo 

Ditto  of  the  broad-leaved  cultivated  clover  -    80 
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culms- are  mown  previous  to  ripening  the  seed^  the  ground  is 
much  impoverished  by  it.  The  new  varieties,  however,  of  this 
species  of  grass,  which  have  been  discovered  of  late  years,  remove 
in  a  considerable  degree  the  serious  objections  which  applied  to 
the  common  rye-grass.  These  new  varieties  were  before  men- 
tioned, at  pp.  82  and  211  et  seq.  For  the  Alternate  Husbandry, 
rye-grass  should  be  combined  with  other  species  of  the  natural 
grassjes  and  with  clovers. 

Hard  fescue  {Festuca  duriuscula)  early  attains  to  maturity ;  the 
culms  are  succulent  and  nutritious ;  it  grows  quickly  after  being 
cropped,  and  springs  pretty  early ;  but  it  is  very  deficient  in  the 
weight  of  produce. 

Meadow  fescue  (Feshica  pratemis)  is  very  productive  and 
nutrient,  but  does  not  spring  sufficiently  early,  and  seldom  attains 
to  perfect  maturity  in  two  years.  In  some  soils  this  grass  attains 
to  a  maturity  of  produce  in  as  short  a  time  as  rye-grass. 

Tall  oat-like  soft-grass  (Holcus  avenaceus)  attains  to  maturity 

Yarrow  {Achillea  miOifoUum),  or  Thousand-leaved  Grass,  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  bad  weed  in  pasture  and  arable  lands.  It  has  a  creeping  root,  wfaidi  is 
difficult  to  extirpate  on  light  soils.  Sheep  are  said  to  be  fond  of  it,  and  Dr.  Ander- 
son has  recommended  it  for  cultivation ;  but  its  productive  and  nutrient  properties 
are  very  inferior  to  many  other  plants  equally  adapted  to  light  soils.  Linnasus  says, 
that  its  properties  are  vulnerary  and  styptic.  An  essential  oil  is  extracted  firom  the 
flowers.  64  dr.  of  the  leaves  and  stems  cut  when  in  flower  (June  26)  afforded  98 
grains  of  nutritive  matter. 

An  ointment  made  of  the  leaves  is  reckoned  good  against  the  scab  in  sheep. 
Tbere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  yarrow  is  only  useful  as  a  part  of  the  fi>od  of 
cattle  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 

Since  the  above  was  first  printed,  further  observation  and  experience  of  this 
plant  induces  me  to  consider  yarrow  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  most  fattening 
and  healthy  pastures.  In  all  the  pastures  most  celebrated  for  fattbning  or  for  daily 
produce,  which  I  have  examined  in  Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury,  yarrow  was  present  more  or  less  in  almost  every  part  of  the  sur&ce. 

Chicory,  Succory  (Cichorium  intyhm).  This  plant  is  common  on  the  borders  of 
corn-fields  and  poor  gravelly  soils.  The  cultivated  variety  was  first  pointed  out  as 
a  plant  for  cultivation,  in  this  country,  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq.,  who  brought  the 
seed  from  France  in  1788.  In  some  instances  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Young's  experi- 
ments, to  be  more  productive  than  lucem  (Annals  of  Agriculture),  Succory  has 
broad  succulent  leaves,  and  the  stems  become  hard  with  age;  it  is  therefore  unfit 
to  be  made  into  hay.  80  dr.  of  the  herbage  lost  in  drying  52  dr.,  which  shews  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  into  good  hay  than  the  clovers.  The  quantity  of  seed 
required  to  sow  one  acre  is  thirteen  pounds,  but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil.    It  requires  to  be  sown  in  drills. 

64  dr.  of  the  herbage,  cut  previous  to  the  time  of  flowering,  afforded  60  grains  of 
nutritive  matter. 
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from  seed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  very  early  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  spring,  and  during  the  whole  season  grows  rapidly 
after  cropping,  and  the  culms  are  succulent.  The  produce,  how- 
ever, is  very  deficient  of  nutritive  matter,  which  contains  an  excess 
of  the  bitter  extractive  and  saline  principles. 

Yellow  oat-grass  {Jvena  JUroescens)  arrives  soon  at  perfection; 
the  produce  is  tolerably  nutritive,  but  deficient  in  quantity. 

Rough-stalked  meadow-grass  {Poa  trivialis)  early  attains  to 
maturity ;  the  produce  is  highly  nutrient,  but  likewise  deficient 
in  weight. 

Smooth-stalked  meadow-grass  {Poa  pratemis)  is-  early,  and 
rather  nutritive, ,  but  comparatively  unproductive.  The  creeping 
roots  unfit  it  for  introduction  on  arable  lands. 

Crested  dog's-tail  (Cynosurus  cristatm)  is  badkward  in  arriving 
at  maturity.  The  produce  is  very  nutritive,  but  wanting  in. 
weight. 

Fertile  meadow-grass  {PoafertiHs)  soon  attains  to  maturity; 
the  produce  is  highly  .nutritive,  but  comparatively  deficient  in 
quantity. 

Nerved  meadow-grass  {Poa  nertTo/a)  is  productive,  very  nutri- 
tive, and  affords  an  abundance  of  early  foliage ;  but  it  does  not 
attain  to  its.  full  productive  powers  in  two  years. 

Narrow-leaved  meadow-grass  {Poa  angustifoUa)  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass  in  early  growth,  produce, 
nutrient  properties,  and  reproductive  powers ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  possesses  a  strong  creeping  root,  which  exhausts  the  soil,  and 
renders  it  inadmissible  on  arable  lan,ds. 

Wood  meadow-grass  {Poa  neimoralis)  soon  arrives  at  maturity, 
and  springs  early;  the  spring, herbage  iai  likewise  very  nutritive,- 
and  produced  ia  considerable  quantity.  The  .after-grass  in  the, 
autumn  is,  however,  very  inferior. 

Flat-stalked,  meadow-grass  {Poa  compressa)  affords  much  nutri-- 
tive  niatter,  and  continues  to  vegetate  from  spring  till  autumn  ;• 
but  its  deficiency,  with  regard  to  weight  of  produce,  puts  it  out  of 
the  question  for  the  purpose  of  alternate  cropping. 

Darnel-like  fescue  (Festuca  loiiacea).  This  grass  possesses  all 
the  valuable  properties  of  rye-grass,  and  few  of  its  defects.  It 
would,  doubtless,  be  the  best  substitute  for  that  species  in  alter- 
nate cropping ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  perfect  a  sufficiency 
of  seed. 

Cock's-foot  {Dactylis  ghmertUa),  though  not  possessing  every 
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excellence  in  a  degree  snperior  to  those  speoies  now  mentionedy 
for  the  Alternate  Husbandry,  nevertheless,  it  appears  to  have  a 
greater  variety  of  merits  for  this  purpose  than  almost  any  other 
grass.  It  soon  arrives  at  maturity ;  it  bears  cropping  well,  im  very 
productive,  and  its  nutritive  powers  are  considerable*  It  is  muck 
less  impoverishing  to  the  soil  than  rye-grass,  and  when  phmghed 
in  affords  a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  soiL  It 
has  been  objected  to  cock's-foot,  that  it  rises  in  tufts,  and  is  apt  to 
become  coarse.  But  the  objections  will  apply  to  every  grass  that 
is  not  sown  sufficiently  thick  to  occupy  with  plants  every  spot  of 
the  ground,  and  that  is  not  afterwards  sufficiently  stocked  to  keep 
the  surface  in  a  succession  of  young  leaves.  It  is  the  practice  of 
thin  sowing,  and  the  strong  reproductive  powers  of  the  plant,  that 
occasion  it  to  appear  a  hassocky  grass.  If  one  speoies  only  is 
therefore  thought  preferable  to  several  in  the  Alternate  Husbandry, 
there  is  scarcely  a  species  to  be  preferred  to  the  Dactylu  glami 
rata*  But  with  respect  to  an  early  and  certain  supply  of  the  most 
nutritious  herbage  throughout  the  season,  it  will  be  found  a  vain 
labour  to  look  for  it  in  one  species  of  grass,  but  only  where  Nature 
has  provided  it,  in  a  combination  of  many.  It  will  likewise  be 
fbund,  that  the  Daetylis  glomeraia,  from  its  more  numerous  merits, 
should  constitute  three  parts  of  a  mixture  of  grasses  adapted  for 
die  purposes  of  the  Alternate  Husbandry.  The  diffinrent  species 
most  proper  to  combine  with  cock's-foot,  are  such  as  possees  in  a 
greater  degree  the  properties  of  which  this  grass  is  deficient.  For 
this  purpose,  none  appear  better  fitted  than  the  Fettuea  dmrm$eula, 
Fatuca  praierws,  Poa  trivialU,  Holcut  avenaeem,  Pkkym  pratenm, 
LoUym  piremu,  and  white  clover,  which  should  be  in  a  smaller 
proportion.  A  combination  thus  formed,  of  three  parts  cock's- 
foot,  and  one  part  of  these  species  just  mentioned,  will  secure  the 
most  productive  and  nutritive  pasture  in  alternation  with  graiii 
crops,  on  soils  of  the  best  quality ;  and  even  on  soils  of  an  inferior 
nature,  under  the  circumstances  of  unfavourable  seasons,  will 
afford  nutritive  hefbage,  when  otherwise  the  land  would  have  been 
comparatively  devoid  of  it,  if  one  species  of  grass  only  had  been 
employed* 
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APPENDIX  I. 

The  mode  of  retarnitg  tillage  land  to  permanent  pastmrey  called 
traMpIanting,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  Acre  House, 
Lincolnshire ;  and  Mr.  John  Blomfield,  of  Warbam,  Norfolk,  first 
practised  it  to  any  extent,  baring,  in  1812,  or  tbe  following  year, 
converted  thirty^-two  acres  of  tillage*land  by  tbis  mode* 

In  1817,  Mr.  Blakie  pablisbed  a  ftill  account  of  tbe  process^ 
witb  details  of  tbe  merits  of  tbe  new  practice ;  from  whicb  woric, 
-—tbe  infoimati<«  communicated  by  Mr.  Wbitwortb,  by  corre- 
spondents who  have  tried  dm  new  mode,  and  from  my  own 
personal  observations,  the  following  statements  and  remarks  ate 
furnished. 

In  laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture  by  tbis  mode,  it  is 
eesentiid  that  tbe  soil  should  be  free  of  tbe  seeds  and  roots  of 
weeds,  and  made  perfectly  clean  by  a  clear  out  summer  fallow. 
Tbe  autumn  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  turf,  and  the 
sooner  the  work  is  begun  at  Ais  season  the  better,  provided  tbe 
autumnal  rains  have  sufficiently  moistened  tbe  turf  to  fit  it  for 
poring  off  dear.  By  transplanting  in  autumn,  die  roots  of  tbe 
grasses  get  established  before  tbe  commencement  of  warm  weather 
in  tbe  spring,  and  stored  with  sap  to  supply  a  more  luxuriant  crop 
of  grass  than  when  the  turf  is  delayed  planting  until  February  and 
March.  On  a  farm  of  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  at  Oakely,  I 
witnessed  the  important  effects  of  particular  seasons  in  trans- 
planting tnrf.  One  part  of  the  field  had  been  transplanted  in 
the  autumn,  and  another  portion  at  different  periods  of  the  spring. 
The  superiority  of  the  autumn-transplanted  portion  of  tbe  field 
was  observable  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  when  closely 
examined  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  old  pasture  land. 
In  the  like  proportion,  the  earlier  spring-planted  land  held  tbe 
same  superiority  over  the  latter  spring-planted  ground. 

In  this  new  mode  of  returning  tillage-land  to  pasture,  it  is  also 
essential  that  tbe  turf  should  be  selected  or  taken  from  the  very 
best  pasture,  for  otherwise  weeds  and  inferior  grasses  will  be  pro- 
pagated. 
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If  the  field,  from  which  the  turf  is  to  be  taken  to  make  the  new 
pasture,  is  intended  to  be  broken  up  for  a  course  of  tillage  crops* 
then  the  whole  of  the  turf  may  be  pared  off,  and  employed  in 
forming  the  new  pasture  to  the  required  extent.  But  should  the 
field  be  required  to  remain  in  permanent  pasture,  a  portion  only 
of  the  turf  must  be  taken  from  the  field,  and  a  sufficiency  of  the 
sward,  or  grass  plants,  left  standing  for  that  purpos^. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  Mr.  Blakie  directs  a  paring-plough 
to  be  used;  but  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  a 
common  plough,  with  the  coulter  and  share  made  very  sharp,  will 
answer  the  purpose;  a  wheel-plough  is  preferable  to  a  swing- 
plough  for  paring  turfs,  because  it  goes  steadier,  and  cuts  the  turf 
more  regularly.  The  turf  should  be  cut  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  thick,  and  seven,  eight,  or  nine  inches  wide,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  turf-gage  of  the  plough,  and  the  width  of  the  wing 
of  the  share ;  it  is  sometimes  cross-cut  into  short  lengths,  pre- 
vious to  the  operation  of  paring;  but  this  can  only  be  effected 
when  the  turf  is  moist,  and  free  from  stones.  The  cross-cutting 
is  done  by  a  sc^fier  with  scimetar  tines,  the  convex  edges  made 
very  sharp,  and  faced  to  the  work,  and  the  implement '  heavily 
weighted,  so  as  to  press  the  tines  a  proper  depdi  into  the  turf, 
into  small  pieces;  but  it  gives  more  trouble,  and  increases  the 
expense  of  filling  into  carts ;  for  when  cut  into  small  pieces,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  requires  tol>e  filled  with  shovels,  whereas,  if  left 
in  large  flags,  it  is  readily  filled  with  forks  or  by  the  hand,  when 
the  turf  is  tough,  and  hangs  together.  The  turf  is  taken  in  carts 
(if  broad  wheels  so  much  the  better)  to  the  arable  land  on  which 
it  is  to  be  planted,  and  then  dragged  out  of  the  cart  in  heaps,  set 
in  straight  lines,  and  at  regular  distances,  in  the  same  manner  as 
dung-heaps  are  set  in  fields,  and  aft;er  the  rate  of  fifty  single-horse 
cart-loads  to  the  acre.  It  is  then  chopped  into  pieces  of  about 
three  inches  square,  and  spread  with  shovels  regularly  over  the 
ground.  A  scarifier  with  square  or  round  tines,  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  diameter,  and  set  about  one  inch  and  a  half  apart,  or 
four  tines  in  a  yard,  is  drawn  regularly  over  the  field,  and  again 
crossed  at  right  angles,  which  takes  out  the  cart-wheel  tracts^ 
levels  the  ground,  and  marks  out  the  distances  for  placing  the 
pieces  of  turf;  but  the  operation  of  scarifying  cannot  be  practised 
when  the  ground  is  wet.  It  is,  however,  much  better  when 
the  scarifier  can  be  used,  as  it  not  only  marks  out  the  dis- 
tances accurately,  but  it  makes  an  opening  for  the  reception  of 
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the  plants,  at  the  angles  where  the  tracts  of  the  tines  cross  each 
other. 

The  turf  being  spread^  women  and  children  are  then  employed 
to  place  or  plant. the  turf,  one  piece  in  each  intersection  formed 
by  the  tracts  of  the  scarifier ;  and  with  the  foot  or  a  wooden  raqi- 
mer,  having  a  broad  end  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  piece 
of  turf,  the  plants  or  turf  is  pressed  into  the  soil.  One  acre  of 
turf  divided  in  pieces,  and  placed  as  before  described,  will  plant 
nine  acres  of  arable  land,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  cal- 
culation:— 

Suppose  one  acre  of  turf  cut  into  pieces  of  three  inches  square, 
it  will  produce  696,960  plants,  or  pieces  of  turf. 

One  acre  of  arable  land,  marked  out  in  squares  of  nine  inches 
to  the  side  of  the  square,  or  eighty-one  square  inches,  and  one 
plant  to  each  square,  .will  require  77,440  plants :  consequently, 
one  acre  of  turf  will  plant  nine  acres  of  arable  land ;  each  plant 
will  stand  six  inches  apart,  and  occupy  a  space  of  nine  square 
inches,  the  blanks  in  each  square  being  seventy-two  square  inches, 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  future  growth  of  the  plants. 

Mr.  Blakie  farther  observes,  that  although  this  is  the  most 
common,  and  judged  to  be  the  most  proper  size  for  the  plants, 
and  distance  for  them  to  be  set  apart,  yet  it  may  not  always  be 
convenient  to  allow  so  large  a  proportion  of  turf  for  plants  to  the 
acre.  In  that  case,  either  the  plants  may  be  reduced  or  the  dis- 
tances apart  extended. 

The  process  for  the  second  case,  or  when  the  field  from  which 
the  turf  is  to  be  taken  for  transplanting  is  intended  to  remain  in 
permanent  pasture,  is  as  follows : — the  gauge  of  the  paring  plough 
may  be  set  at  nine  inches,  as  before  directed,  but  the  wing  of  die 
share  should  be  turned  up  at  six  inches,  and,  being  made  very 
sharp,  will  cut  the  turf  on  that  side,  while  the  coulter  (also  made 
sharp)  will  cut  the  turf  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  flat  of  the  share 
will  turn  the  turf  out  six  inches  wide,  leaving  ribs  of  grass  three 
inches  wide  uncut.  The  cut  turf  being  removed,  the  plough,  set 
at  the  same  gauge,  is  then  drawn  across  the  field,  at  right  angles, 
to  its  former  direction,  and  cross-cutting  the  uncut  ribs  of  grass, 
will  leave  patches  of  grass  three  inches  square  in  each  angle,  con- 
sequently the  same  number  of  plants  to  the  acre  as  before  stated 
in  the  calculation  for  transplanting.  After  the  turf  is  removed 
the  field  should  have  a  good  top-dressing,  not  less  than  thirty  or 
forty  loads  per  acre,  of  compost  manure,  or  good  vegetable  mould. 

E  E 
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If  the  natnial  turf  is  deficient  in  any  particular  apeciea  of  Talu- 
able  grasses,  the  seeds  of  those  should  be  sown  at  the  proper 
season  after  the  top-dressing  is  spread;  after  this  the  sorfkce 
should  be  repeatedly  wdl  roUed.  The  tuif  will,  soon  unite, -^nd 
in  many  instances  will  be  found  materially  improved  from  its 
former  state,  particularly  so  where  the  turf  had  been  premmdy 
Mde^bound,  or  mossed.  .      ■ 

-  The  turf  may  also  be  taken  out  of  the  gras^-field  in  narrow 
ribft,  suppose  tbree  inches  «(ide  only,  leaving  three  incheft  nnc«t) 
then  with  a  top-dressing  of  compost,  and  the  ground  thoroughly 
well  colled,  the  turf  soon  unites,  and  the  herbage  will  be  greatly 
improyed.  In  the  operative  part  of  transplanting  turf,  particular 
attention  is  required  in  carefully  turning  the  flag  with  its  grass- 
sixie  up,  and  in  pceasing  the  plants  well  into  the  ground ;  for  if  the 
roots  of  the  plants  ar^  left  .exposed  to  the  victs^tudes  of  winter 
weather,  they  will  certainly  be  injured  in  a  material  degree.  The 
whole  process  should  therefore  be  effected  with  all  possible  expe* 
dition,  particulaidy  when  carried  on  in  winter;  but  which  ia  not 
advisable,  as  frosts,  more  or  less,  are  expected  every  night  in  that 
season :  no  more  turf  should  be  out,  carried,  and  spread  in  the 
day,  than  is  likely  to  bq  planted  before  ni^t. 

No  stock  of  any  kind  should  be  admitted  upon  the  young 
pasture  until  after  the  grasses  have  perfected  and  shed  their  seed. 
The  expense  of  converting  arable  land  into  pasture  by  trans- 
planting turf  (according  to  the  certificate  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry 
Blyth,  of  Bumhimi,  as  a  claimant  for  the  premium  offered  by 
T.  W.  Ooke,  Esq.,  1816^  for  the  encouragement  of  this  new 
description  of  husbandry),  is  as  follows :  — 

A.    R.  p. 
Extent  of  grassland  pared  to  produce  plants  for  trans- 
planting ;  the  turf  being  clean  pared  off       -  -     1     2  18 
Extent  of  arable  land  transplanted  with  the  above       -  11     0  16 

EXPENSE. 

To  ploughiQg  or  paring  1  acre,  2  roods,  18  poles,  at 

-  10«.  pwaere  -  -  -  -  -    0  16    IJ 
To  carriage  of  600  load^  of  turf,  60  days'  work  for  one 

.    horse>  at  3«.  per  day  -  -  -  -    7  10    0 

To  lada  driving  carts,  one  boy  fourteen  days,  at  Is.  2d. 
penr  day,  and  one  ditto  at  lOdf  per  day       -  -    0  19    8^ 
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£.    f.      A 
To  scarifying  11  acres,  or  15  poles  of  ground,  when 

covered  with  turf  cut  in  pieces,  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre  -     1     7    8| 
To  labourers,  filling,  cutting,  spreading,  and  planting 
the  turf  on  11  acres,  or  15  poles  of  land,  at  305.  per 
acre  - 16  12    9i 

£27    6    4 


Total  expense  per  acre        -        £2    9    32 

Mr.  Blakie  observes,  that  in  the  foregoing  estimate  thfere  k  na 
allowance  made  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  dear  out-smn- 
mer  iallow  of  the  arable  land,  nor  of  the  year's  rent,  poors'  rateSi 
mtd  taxes  for  that  year;  neither  is  there  any  chai^  Inade  for 
restoring  the  land  to  its  previous  state  from  whence  the  turf* 
plants  were  taken :  consequently  there  may  be  a  very  consider- 
able additional  charge  made  against  the  transplanted  pasture. 

Mr.  Whitworth  states  the  expense  of  the  operative  part  of  this 
process,  per  acre,  to  be  21.  4s.,  and  gives  the  following  details 
from  his  own  minutes  on  the  business.  About  180  sods,  of  nine 
square  inches,  will  be  equal  to  one  bushel  measur^^  and  240 
bushels  will  be  equal  to  eight  cart-loads,  which,  at  the  rate*  of 
about  nine  sods  to  a  square  yard,  will  plant  one  acre  of  land.  A 
man  will  cut  with  ease  one  bushel  of  sods  in  eight  mimites ;  and 
two  children  in  twelve  minutes  will  gather  them,  put  them  into 
the  cart,  and  assist  him  to  plant  that  quanti^ ;  ^  whole  time 
being  twenty  minutes.  The  planting  will  be  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  per  hour,  consequently,  the  day  of  ten  hours  will  jiant 
thirty  bushels,  and  eight  days  will  finish  one  acre. 

One  man  eight  days,  at  2t.  per  day 
Two  children  eight  days,  at  6d.  per  day 
Carting  turf,  if  near  at  hand     .  -  - 

Total  per  acre  -  £1  14    0 

But  should  the  turf  for  transplanting  have  to  be  carted  firom  a 
distance,  the  expense  would  be  proportionally  increased. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  pasture-land  on 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estates,  near  Endsleigh,  Devonshire,  which. 
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by  the  Duke's  desire,  had  been  formed  by  transplantmg,  I  re- 
quested Mr.  John  Forrester,  who  conducted  the  work,  to  give  me 
an  account  of  the  results ;  this  he  favoured  me  with,  in  a  valuable 
communication.  Mr.  Forrester  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture  a 
field  of  sixteen  acres  ;  one  half  of  the  field  was  transplanted  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  above  described,  and  the  other  half  was 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  natural  grasses  and  clovers.  With  the 
grass-seeds  was  also  sown  buck-wheat,  which  proved  a  heavy 
crop,  and  injured  the  seedling  grasses,  by  enfeebling  their  growth. 
The  turf  for  transplanting  being  close  at  hand,  saved  a  great 
expense  in  carting,  and  the  expense  of  the  transplanted  portion 
of  the  field  exceeded  but  little  that  which  was  converted  by  sowii^ 
die  seeds. 

In  both  cases  the  pasture  proved  good,  and  equal  to  the  best 
ancient  pasture ;  but  Mr.  Forrester  observes,  that  from  the  first 
year  until  now,  (five  years  firom  the  time  the  pasture  was  made,) 
that  portion  of  the  field  which  had  been  laid  down  with  seeds  has 
always  produced  more  gprass  than  the  transplanted  portion.  In 
two  other  instances,  one  of  a  field  of  five  acres,  and  another  of 
two  acres,  treated  in  like  manner  as  the  above  by  Mr.  Forrester, 
he  obtained  similar  results. 

On  a  farm  of  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock  at  Oakely,  before 
alluded  to,  I  observed  an  improvement  on  the  practice  of  trans- 
planting turf;  particularly  as  regards  the  recovery  of  a  pasture 
partially  deprived  of  its  turf  for  the  purposes  of  transplanting.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  take  the  turf  out  in  strips,  or  ribs,  six 
inches  wide,  and  to  leave  ribs  of  grass  uncut,  of  three  inches  in 
width,  to  continue  the  pasture ;  but  here  the  turf  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  ribs  of  firom  ten  to  twelve  inches  wide,  which,  with  the 
liberal  use  of  the  grass-roller,  had  the  effect  of  sooner  covering  the 
vacant  spaces  with  grass,  or  of  promoting  the  union  of  the  edges 
of  the  stripes  of  turf,  than  when  they  were  left  of  narrower  dimen- 
.  sions.  A  piece  of  land  in  Wobum  Park  was  planted  widi  turf, 
but  the  expense  of  the  process  was  here  greater  than  what  is  men* 
tioned  above  in  the  statements  of  expense.  The  turf  was  taken 
out  in  stripes  six  inches  broad,  and  ribs  of  grass  left  three  inches 
wide,  to  continue  the  pasture,  precisely  according  to  the  directions 
above  given.  The  edges  ^f  the  stripes  of  turf  left  standing  to 
continue  the  pasture  did  not  however  approach  or  unite,  so  as  to 
furnish  the  naked  spaces  with  plants,  because  there  were  not  toy 
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<^eeping-rooted  grasses  in  the  sward  to  throw  out  lateral  roots 
and  plants;  and  the  naked  stripes^  or  furrows  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  turf,  being  very  inconvenient  to  the  feet  in  riding 
or  walking  over  the  ground,  they  had  to  be  filled  up  with  mouldy 
and  afterwards  sown  with  grass-seeds. 

The  valuable  permanent  pasture-grasses  cannot  therefore  be 
said  to  be  propagated  or  increased  on  the  farm  by  this  process  of 
transplanting  turf,  but  that  they  are  merely  removed  from  one 
field  to  another. 

To  bring  forward  to  the  reader  facts  capable  of  easy  demon- 
stration, and  which  cannot  therefore  mislead,  has  been  a  principal 
object  of  the  writer  of  these  pages. 

Had  the  seeds  of  those  different  species  of  grasses  which  com- 
posed the  turf  used  in  these  instances  of  transplanting,  been  sown 
on  a  separate  part  of  the  same  field,  (or  on  a  soil  of  the  like  nature 
as  that  on  which  the  turf  was  transplanted,)  and  had  a  dressing 
of  rich  mould,  equal  to  that  conveyed  and  applied  to  the  trans- 
planted portion  by  the  turf,  been  given  to  the  land  sown  down  with 
these  seeds ;  then  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  modes  of  con- 
verting tillage  land  into  permanent  pasture  would  have  been  tried 
under  equal  circumstances.  But  it  is  clear  and  evident,  that  if 
we  plant  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  different  species  of  the  proper 
grasses  and  clover  in  one  field,  and  on  another  field  or  soil  of  the 
same  nature  sow  the  seeds  of  only  one  or  two  species  of  grasses 
and  clover,  it  will  surely  appear  unreasonable,  if  not  absurd,  to 
expect  that  the  comparative  value  of  these  two  modes  of  culture 
can  be  determined  by  the  results  of  trials  made  under  such  un- 
equal circumstances.  Had  the  seeds  of  all  these  proper  perma? 
nent  pasture-grasses,  and  of  which  the  richest  and  most  fattening 
pastures  were  shewn  to  be  constituted,  been  at  the  command  of 
those  eminent  Agriculturists  who  have  put  in  practice  this  mode  of 
converting  tillage-land  into  pasture,  the  comparative  value  between 
planting  the  turf,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  grasses,  would  have  been 
satisfactorily  determined,  and  the  superior  advantages  accruing  to 
the  farm  from  the  propagation  and  extended  increase  of  the  valu- 
able permanent  pasture-grasses  by  seed,  would  then  have  been 
demonstrated.  But,  in  the  absence  of  these  essential  seeds  from 
the  market,  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  insure  as  regular  a 
demand  for  them  as  for  rye-grass  and  clover,  the  practice  of  trans- 
planting turf  will  be  found  highly  useful ;  particularly  in  clayey 
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and  sand  J  soiIb,  where  a  natural  defect  exists  as  regards  the  raising 
of  seedling  grasses,  and  which  defect  is  corrected,  and  such  soils 
improved  for  the  growth  of  the  valuable  species  of  grass,  by  the 
rich  iBOuld  supplied  to  the  soil  by  the  transplanted  turf.* 


APPENDIX  II. 


Gf  the  Grasses  which  afford  the  best  culms,  or  straw,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Straw  Bonnets,  such  as  will  equal,  and  may  surpass,  tie 
finest  Leghorn  Manufacture. 

STRAw-PLAiT,in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Leghorn  manufacture, 
has  been  made  in  England  for  many  years  past,  but  the  practice  till 
lately  had  been  confined  to  the  London  manufacturers  of  straw  bon- 
nets. Above  seventeen  years  since,  land  was  taken  at  Ampthill,  on 
the  estate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Upper  Ossery,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  raising  straw  for  this  kind  of  plait  ;t  and  a  few  years  sin<^e,  a  very 
fine  straw  bonnet  was  sent  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  from  Leigh- 
ton  Buzzard,  where  it  had  been  manufactured  from  English  straw. 
About  three  years  since,  Miss  Woodhouse,  a  farmer's  daughter  of 
Connecticut,  transmitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  a 
straw  bonnet  in  imitation  of  the  Leghorn,  made  of  the  straw  of 
Poa  pratensis,  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass  (or  the  spear-grass  of 
Africa),  which,  from  its  excellence,  obtained  the  reward  of  the 

*  TYte  autfkor  belteres,  that  the  plan  (or  raising  the  seeds  of  aU  tibe  valuabU 
permanent  pastnre-grasses,  on  every  fitnn  for  its  own  supply,  detailed  at  pp.  82, 38, 
and  39,  of  this  w(nrk,  will,  if  properly  acted  on,  remove  ereiy  difficulty  which  may 
have  hitherto  arisen  fiom  the  want  of  their  seeds;  and  he  takes  this  opportunity  to 
inform  his  readers,  that  having  entered  into  the  firm  of  Cormack  and  Son,  Nursexy 
and  Seedsmen,  New  Cross,  London,  and  having  made  the  actual  raising  of  genuine 
seeds  of  all  the  essential  permanent  pasture-grasses,  clovers,  and  agricultural  seeds 
of  eveiy  description,  one  of  the  objects  of  his  arrangements  with  that  old  established 
flim, — he  therefore  trusts,  in  a  short  time,  to  be  able,  fi!om  the  New  Cross  Nuiseiy, 
to  supply  the  Agricultural  public  with  these  seeds  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to 
insure  a  demand  for  general  fiurm  practice. 

f  About  twenty  years  since,  Mr.  Corston,  an  eminent  manufacturer,  then  df 
Ludgate  Ilin,  and  now  of  Fincham,  Norfolk,  succeeded  with  tite  straw  of  rye, 
whidi  had  been  raised  at  Ampthill  for  the  purpose,  in  manuftictuTing  fine  Leghorn 
plait,  whidi,  from  its  great  merit,  obtained  (he  award  of  the  gold  medal  firom  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London. 
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society*  Mr.  Cobbett  pablished  an  account  of  this  circumstance 
in  his  **  Cottage  Economy/'  and  also,  an  account  of  his  own 
experience  in  selecting  the  best  grasses  for  the  purpose,  and  of 
l)leachiog  the  green  -culms  or  straw,  and  for  which  Mr.  Cobbett 
leceired  the  society's  medal. 

The  hdy  of  die  Rey.  Mr.  Morrice,  of  Great  Brickhill^  Bucks, 
manufactured  a  very  beautiful  straw  bonnet,  in  imitation  of 
Leghorn,  of  the  culms  of  the  crested  dog's-tail  grass  (Cynosunu 
eristatm)*  whioh^  being  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  obtained 
the  society's  medal.  Very  great  merit  was  displayed'  in  the  manurt 
factute  of  this  bonnet. 

Mrs.  Giant,  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  has  made  very  successful 
trials  with  the  bleaching  and  selecting  of  the  straws  of  the  peren- 
nial  grasses  for  the  Leghorn  plait,  and,  from  Mr.  Grant's  ezten-* 
siTe  knowledge  of  the  British  grasses,  mudi.  assbtanoe  may  be 
expected  from  his  patriotic  exertions.. 

The  Duke  uimI  Duohess  of  Bedford,  being  desirous  of  intro* 
ducing  the  manufcu^ture  of  this  kind  of  straw-plait  among  the 
children  of  the  labouring  classes  at  Wobum,  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  intention  of  His  Grace  to  establish  (here  a  girls'  school  for 
the  purpose,  combining  therewith,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of 
moral  and  rdigious  instruction  to  the  children,  I  was  instructed 
to  prooeed  in  the  cultivation  'Of  such  grasses  as  were  most  likely 
to  supply  the  best  culms  or  straw  for  the  purpose.  The  wheat 
reoommended  by  MrXobbett,  and  which  was  said  to  be  the  same 
a»  that  cuUivated  in  Italy  for  the  celebrated  Leghorn  plait,  and 
which  was  also  said  to  have  been  imported  from  thence,  was  sown 
on  a  siliceous  soil,  rather  poor,  and  exhausted,  on  the  27th  of  May* 
Five  different  varieties  of  oats  were  sown  at  the  same  time,  and 
also  a  considerable  nmnber  of  the  different  species  of  p^ennial 
gnuues,  on  aseparate  space  of  ground. 

.  The  wheat  was  sown  on  two  distinct  spaces  of  ground,,  at  the 
rate  often  and  of  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  respectively;  and  eaeh 
of  these  spaces  was  again  divided  as  to  the  mode  of  culture,  one 
half  of  each  respectively  being  sown  in  drills,  and  the  other  half 
broad-cast.  The  oats  wiere  treated  in  like  manner.  When  the 
wheat  came  into  blossom,  it  proved  to  be  the  commoa  bearded 
spring  or  cape  wheat,  which  in  this  climate  is  very  subject  to  the 
rust  disease,  or  rubigo;  and  its  power  to  supply  clean  ox  bright 
straw  is  therefore  rendered  very  uncertain,  even  should  a  mode  of 
culture  be  found  out,  under  the  circumstfmces  of  a  British  climate. 
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that  would  afford  culms  or  ^stranr  of  this  ertiti  sftfficiently  fin^^md 
at  the  same  time  of  a  texture  sufficiently  tough  and  firm  for  the 
Leghorn  plait;  but  experience  will  prove*  that  these  last-men- 
tioned properties  are  not  to  be  obtained  here  by  this  plant. 

W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  communicated  a  specimen  of 
wheat  cultiyated  in  Itcdy  for  the  Leghorn  plait;  this  proved  to  be 
a  specimen  of  the  Triticum  gpelta,  or  spelt*wheat  (see  p.  1 15  8upr4i* 
Mr.  Taunton  states,  that  in  Italy  the  wheat  cultivated  for  the 
straw  is  cut  over  twice  or  thrice,  or  is  eaten  down  by  cattle,  so  as 
to  render  thb  culms  which  afterwards  spring  up  very  slender* 
The  long  Italian  summer  allows  of  that  mode  of  culture,  which 
this  climate  will  not  permit.  The  straw  of  Mr.  Cobbetf  a  w^^eat 
proved  too  coarse  for  Leghorn  plaits,  but  would  have  answered  for 
the  split'Straw  manufacture.  The  straw  of  the  fine  varieties  x>f 
oats'  was  also  too  coarse,  though  clean  and  of  a  good  colour.  The 
expense  attending  th^  culture  of  grain  for  the  straw  merely,  and 
the  difficulty  of  raising  it  of  the  required  degree  of  fineness  for  the  ' 
Leghorn  plait,  vrithout  increased  labour  and  expense  in  pidLing, 
seem  to  forbid  the  adoption  of  that  mode  of  obtaining  straw,  in 
this  country  for  that  particular  purpose,  more  particularly  vvheii 
the  perennial  -grasses  offer  culms  or  straw  of  a. finer  quality  than 
is  seen  in  any  Italian  plait,  and  which  may  be  obtained  at  compa- 
ratiyely  a  very  small  expense.  There  are  many  species  of  peren- 
nial grasses  adapted  to  supply  fine  and  beautiful  straw,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  have  already  been  noticed  ;  but  as  several  of  diese 
species  of  grasses  affect  soils  of  a  different  nature,  it  may  be  usefiil 
to  inention  the  different  soils  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
•certain  species,  that  those  who  may  be  locally  circumstanced  as 
to  a  particular  soil,  and  who  may  be  disposed  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  so  valuable  a  manufacture  among  the  iemales  of 
the  labouring  classes,  may. be  saved  the  temporary  disappointment 
caused  by  cultivating  a  grass  not  adapted  to  the  soil,,  or  not  calcu- 
lated to  afford  the  finest  straw  for  the  int^tion. 

Heath,  or  black  silictom  Moor-soil.    See  p.  119. 

Festuca  ovina,  sheep's-fescue  grass,  p.  267.  Straw  very  fine 
and  clear.  /       v 

Festuca  .d**fi*^ula,  hard-fescue  grass,  p.  155.  Straw  long,  equal, 
and  clear;  but  coarser  than  the  sheepVfescue. 

Festuca  ovina  hordeiformis,  long-awned  sheep's-fescue,  p.  159. 
Straw  long,  dear,  and  equal.  .  "'  ^ 
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NarAtt  iirieia,  iqpright  mat-gnun,  p.  288.  Straws  long,  withoat 
joints,  very  fine,  equal,  and  tough ;  periiaps  the  best  grass  for  the 
supply  of  straw  for  the  Leghorn  plait. 

DrySoUs. 

Cgmturus  erUiatut,  crested  dog's-tail  grass,  p.  162.  Straw  fine, 
strong,  or  tpugh,  well  adapted  for  the  Leghorn  plait,  but  the  culms 
are  firequently  subject  to  discoloration,  particularly  after  the  time 
of  flowering. 

Poa  angiuHfojia,  narrow-leaved  meadow-grass,  p.  184.    Straws 
very  long,  fine,  and  clear,  greatly  superior  to  the  Poa  pratemis,  of 
which  Miss  Woodhouse's  celebrated  bonnet  was  made. 
.    Hordewn  praieme,  p.  314.    Straws  of  the  best  quality  for  the 
Leghorn  plait,  being  fine,  tough,  and  clear. 

AntkeffOfUkum  odoratum,  sweet-scented  yemal  grass,  p.  134. 
Straws  clear  and  straight,  but  frequently  rather  coarse. 

AgtoUin  lobaia,  lobed  bent-grass,  p.  273.  Straws  short,  but 
Tery  fine,  clear,  and  tough. 

Jgtoeiii  tpica  venti,  silky  bent-grass.  An  annual,  straws  long, 
fine,  and  clear., 

Avena  Jt€n)e$cem,  p»tl61.  Straw  generally  fine,  bleaches  well, 
and  of  an  equal  and  tough  quality. 

Agrattii  vulgaris  muticaj  p.  279.  Straw  fine,  bleaches  easily, 
but  is  rather  short. 

Avena  pubaum,  p.  285.  Straw  generally  fine,  long,  and  of  a 
good  colour. 

Festuca  heierophfUa,  various-leaved  fescue.  Straw  similar  to 
that  of  Feituca  dwrhucula. 

Damp  ^  Moist  Soib. 

Agrottis  camfM  faMdadarii,  bundled-leaved  brown-bent,  p.  278. 
Straw  very  fine  and  white. 

Agrostis  camna  mutica,  brown-bent,  p.  341.  Straw  longer  than 
that  of  the  preceding,  in  all  other  respects  similar  to  it. 

Agroitis  stolonifera  angu$tifolia,  narrow-leaved  stoloniferous 
bent,  p.  346.    Straw  long,  tough,  bleaches  equally  of  a  fine  white. 

Agrostis  albq,  white-bent,  p.  342.  Stiaw  fine,  tough,  bleaches  wdl. 

Agrostis  stricta,  upright  bent,  p.  274:  Straw  very  fine,  straight, 
and  tough. 

Agrostis  repent,  jcreeping-rooted  bent,  p.  344.  Straw  long  and 
equal,  bleaches  well ;  in  general  it  is  not  so  fine  as  some  others. 

r  F 
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p0m  fi&moralU  angu9itfolM,  iHB!vc>w4eaT]ed.fpoodiMtdaw«giA88, 
p.  182.  Straw  very  equals  fine,  and  tough,  bat  not  4U>  bmg 
between  the  joints  as  sdme  others. 

AgrosHs  stolonifera  aristata,  awned  stoloniferous  bent,  p.  345. 
straw  long,  equal,  and  bleaches  very  white,  but  works  rather 
soft  and  flat  in  the  plait.  There  are  many  other  species  of  the 
perennial  grasses  which  afford  fine  culms,  and  which  might  be 
added  to  the  above  list ;  but  the  above  species  have  been  stiboutted 
to  careful  trials,  and  found  to  possess  the  valuable  properties 
stated.  Any  number  of  these  species  of  grasses  which  come  into 
flower  at  the  same  period|  and  which  affect  similar  soils,  migirt 
with  advantage  be  sovm  together  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned at  p.  38.  There  is  scarcely  a  fibrous-^root^  species  of 
grass  that  can  be  cultivated  singly  without  much  time  find  atten- 
tion, and  consequently  expense,  in  weeding  ot  keeping  out  oth&r 
grasses  from  combining  with  it  in  the  soil :  whereas,  by  sowing 
a  mixture  of  those  species  which  in  common  possess  the  proper- 
ties above  mentioned,  they  will  keep  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
render  weeding  almost  unnecessary ;  and  after  die  crop  of  straws 
is  taken,  the  grass  or  sward  will  be  found  more  nutntious  and 
productive  for  depasturing  with  sheep  than  if  it  consisted  of  one 
species  of  grass  only. 

The  results  of  all  the  experiments  made  here  prove,  that  the 
period  of  flowering,  or  at  the  time  the  grass  is  in  full  flower,  or 
when  the  blossom  is  about  decaying,  is  the  best  stage  of  growth 
at  which  to  cut  the  culms  or  straw,  for  the  purposes  of  Leghorn 
plait.* 

*  On  examining  the  straw  of  the  Leghorn  plait,  it  exhibits  a  bland  sur&ce  com- 
pared to  the  glossy  shining  surfiu^  of  an  English  bonnet  manu&ctured  of  the 
ripened  straw  of  oats,  &c.  On  comparing  the  appearance,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
culms  of  grasses  cut  when  in  flower,  with  others  cut  at  the  time  thejeed  is  rip^  and 
after  they  have  respectively  been  bleached,  the  former  have  a  bland  sur&ce  like  to  the 
Leghorn  plait,  and  the  latter  a  glossy  shining  sur&ce  similar  to  the  English  bonnet 
made  of  the  split  straw  of  ripened  grain.  The  culms  at  the  flowering  stage  of 
growth  are  also  less  hollow,  have  more  substance,  are  more  tough  and  pliable  than 
ripened  culms,  and  in  this  point  also  resemble  more  the  Leghorn  ttraw^  It  is 
perhaps  too  well  known  to  mention  here,  fliat  the  shining  glossy  sur&oe  of  tiptatd 
straw  arises  from  the  silica  or  pure  earth  of  flints,  which  ei^ters  into  the  oompositioa 
of  ih^  culms  of  the  gramina;  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  give  strength  and  stabiti^ 
to  stems  of  sudi  slender  structure  for  the  support  of  the  ripened  seed  or  grain.  As 
the  period  of  ripening  the  seed  advances,  dus  polish  of  the  sui&oe  of  the  culm 
increases.  From  these  facts  it  seems  probable  diat  the  Italum  straw  is  taken  whett 
the  plants  are  in  flower. 
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The  dites  o»  r^eea  straw^say  be  bfaaeked  :by^  tkii.  pioeeM 
iMftiled  by  Mn  Gobbett.  The  cufans  being  selected  •  aind  placed 
in  a  oonTenient  veasel,  boiling)  water  ia  ponied  to^t  Aem,  tt 
qaantity  snfiieient  to  coFer  ^  straw ;'  in  thk  th^  are  totemain 
tenminntes:  when  that  scalded,  the  cnlms  are  to  be  spread  cat  on 
a  gnu»*plat  to  Meaoh;  by.  taming  tiiem  ioncea-  day»  the  bleaching 
i»  generally  effected  in  seven  or  let^  daj;^.  Aeoording  to  aj 
ffiqperience,  tiie  bkadnng  mi^  be  effected  in  a  mach  shorter 
apace  of  time.  Instead  of  ten  minntes,  the  cuhns  are  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  scaMii^  water  from  one  to  two  hoars;  they  are  thn 
spread  out  on  the  grass,  and  regnliyiy  moistened. aa^y  beoome 
Ary,  and  tamed'  <»ce  a  day  for  two  days :  after  this  it  is  taken  np 
and  washed  dean  from  dast^Sic.  It  is  then^  ina  moiststate,  placed 
in  a  close  yessel,  and  snfajected  to  tbetfames  of  burning  sulphor 
{ix  two  hoars^  This  has  been  fidund  sufficient  to  bleach  tha*  straw 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Green  calms,  immersed  iur  ten 
'  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of  acetic  acid,,  and  then  subjected  to 
the  sulphureoiis  acid  gas,  are  bleached  perfectly  white  in  half  an 
hour«  Cbre^i  culms,  immersed  &r  fifteen  miqutes  in^mmatic  aad 
diluted  with  twenty  times  its  measuK'of  wateiv. and  then  spread 
on  the  grass,  became  in  four  days  as  perfectly  bleached  }as.thotfe 
culms  which  were  scalded. and  bleached. eight  d%ys  oh  the  -grass. 
The  texture  of  the  straw  was  not  in  the  least  ii^|«red  by^these  pro* 
cesses.  The  application  of  the  sulphureous  add  gaa  to  the 
moistened  culms,*  even  after  scalding  and  bleaching  on  the  grass, 
had,  in  every  instance,  the  effect  of  greatly  improving  the  colour, 
and  that  without  being  productive  of  the  smallest  injury  to  the 
texture  of  the  straw. 

When  straw  is  immersed  in  diluted  acid  it  should  be  whole,  for 
if  cut,  the  acid  will  get  into  the  hollow  of  the  culm,  where  it  can 
be  of  no  use  to  the  intention  of  bleaching. 

To  imitate,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  Leghorn  plait,  the 

*  It  is  Deoessary  that  moisture  should  be  on  the  straw  during  the  application  of 
the  fumes  of  sulj^ur,  to  obtain  the  greatest  use  of  the  gas;  for  water  absorbs  this 
gas  with  rapidity,  and  the  water  in  this  process  assists  the  action  of  the  gas  in 
destroying  the  colouring  matter  of  the  straw  without  iiyury  to  its  texture.  A  liquid 
sulphureous  add  is  formed  on  the  surfiioe  of  the  straw  during  the  process.  A  few 
laths  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  some  others  placed  crossways,  formed  a  platform  for 
the  culms  of  the  grasses  in  these  trials,  an  iron  pan  held  the  burning  sulphur,  and  a 
large  tub  inverted  on  the  laii  platform  confined  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  to  the 
moistened  straw. 
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4^raw8  should  be  plaited  the  reverse  way  of  the  cominon  En^ish 
Aplit  straw-plait.  In  the  English  plait,  the  straws  are  flatteaed 
by  a  small  hand-4nill  made  for  the  purpose,  but  the  Leghorn  plait 
Irns  the  straws  worked  without  flattening,  and  pressure  is  applied 
after  the  plait  is  made.  These  two  points  are  essential  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  wish  to  rival  the  finest  Leghorn  manufac- 
ture. By  reversing  the  common  mode  of  plaiting,  the  fingers  have 
a  much  greater  power  in  knitting  firmly  and  intimately  the  straws, 
and  the  round  or  unflattened  state  of  the  straws  allows  of  their 
bdng  more  closely  knitted ;  a  circumstance  that  gives  an  appear- 
«nce  of  fineness  to  the  real  Leghorn  plait,  which,  had  the  straws 
been  flattened  or  milled,  would  have  appeared  coarse,  and  the 
manufacture  of  a  less  firm  texture.  Specimens  of  plait  made  of 
the  culms  of  the  above-mentioned  grasses  proved  this  cleariy ; 
and  to  derive  all  the  advantages  of  a  finer  material  than  the 
Italians  possess,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  culms  of  our 
perennial  grasses,  it  appears  essential  that  the  superior  manual 
process  of  the  Italians  in  plaiting,  which  they  have  acquired  by 
experience  and  long-continued  practice,  should  here  be  adopted ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  bonnets  may  be  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  in  England  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at  in  Italy,  and  that, 
if  properly  encouraged,  Britain,  instead  of  importing,  will  export 
the  finest  manufacture. 
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AGE08TI8  alba,  342. 

canina,  var.  mutica,  341. 

canina  capillaris^  300. 

canina  fasciculans,  278,  279. 

Mexicana,  404, 

ntvea,  276. 

ramosissima,  577. 

repens,  344. 

stolonLTeray  yar.  latifelia,  21,  225 

—231. 
stolonifera  aristata,  345. 


-  stolonifera  angustifblia,  346. 


palustris,  348. 

lobata,  273,  274. 

stricta,  274—276. 

— —  Tulgaris  mutica,  269,  271. 

vulgaris  canina,  271,  272. 

Aira  aquatica,  351. 

—  cflespitosa,  22,  5S2, 

cristata,  304,  305. 

flexuosa,  279-^-281. 

Alluriai  sofl,  analysis  of,  121. 

'■  more  protluctire  of  grass 

than  any  other  kind  of  soil,  ibid. 

Mapecoms  agrestis,  29,  283,  284. 

arundinaceus,  231 — 233. 

^-—  bulbosus  geniculatus,  301. 

geniculatus,  555. 

pratensis,  20,  139 — 142. 

Tauntoniensis,  232 — 234. 

Alternate  husbandry,  summary  of  grasses 
adapted  for,  405—414. 

grasses  and  other  plants  adapted 

for,  387. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  18,  134» 
135. 

Avena  flavescens,  161, 162. 

pratensis,  3 1 2, 3 1 3. 

pubescens,  25,  285,  286. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  328. 

Antirrhinum  linaria,  iM. 

Arrangement,  the,  of  grasses  into  ge- 
nera, species,  and  yarieties,  how  use- 
ful, 40. 

Arundo  epigejos,  25. 

colorata,  359. 

arenaria,  371. 

Barley-grass,  meadow,  description  of, 
314. 
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Barley-grass,  meadow,  figure  of,  314. 
experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  314,  315. 
Barley-grass,  wall,  description  of  the 

seeds  of,  27,  fig.  24. 

description  of,  268. 

expenments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  268,  269. 
Bent,  vide  Starr. 
Bent-grass,   common,   description   of, 

269. 

experiments  on,  ibid. 

— —  comparative  value  of,  270. 

figure  of,  269. 

Bent-grass,  bundle-leaved,  description 

of,  278. 

experiments  on,  ibid. 

comparative  value  of,  279. 

Bent-grass,  awned,  fine,  description  of, 

271. 

experiments  on,  272. 

Bent-grass,  awnless  variety  o£  brown, 

description  of,  341. 

experiments  on,  ibid* 

Bent-grass,  fine  panided  brown,  300, 

301. 
Bent-grass,  creq>ing-rooted,  description 

of,  344. 

experiments  on,  ibid. 

Bent-grass,  awned  creeping,  description 

of,  345. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  346. 

fine  awned,  271—273. 

Bent-prass,  smaller-leaved  creeping,  de- 

scnption  of,  346. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

experiments  on,  and  ccmiparative 

value  of,  347. 
Bent^grass,  larger-leaved  creeping,  de- 
scription o(  225. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

experiments  on,  226. 

comparative  value  of,  227 — 231. 

nutntive  matter  afibrded  by  the 

leaves  of,  in  spring,  240. 

figures  of  tne  seeds  o(  21,  fig«  9. 

Bent^ss,   fine-panided  brown,   de- 

scoption  of,  300. 
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Bent-grasa,  fine-panicled  browiiy  experi- 

mentB  on,  300,  301. 
Bent-grass,  sea-Aide  lobed,  description 

of,  273. 

experiments  on,  274. 

Bent-grass,  marsh,  description  of,  348. 
experiments  on,  and  comparatiye 

▼alue  of,  349. 
Bent-grate,  lat^fal-faraiichtng,  deacrip^ 

tion  of,  377. 

experiments  on,  ibkL 

9ent-grass,  Mexican,   description   o^ 

404. 

experiments  on,  405. 

Bent-grass,  white,  description  of,  34S. 

experiments  on,  343. 

figure  of,  342. 

Bent-grass,  ro^  description  of,  874. 
experiments  on,  and  comparatiye 

value  of,  275,  276. 
Bent-grass,  snowj,  detoriptioa  of,  276. 

—  experiments  on,  and  comparative 
value  o5  277. 

Bentfiresses,  general  view  o^  in  the 
order  of  thev  early  produce  of  foliage 
in  the  spring,  272. 

Botany^  the  study  ef  the  iriiole  sdeoce 
not  absolutely  required,  to  ascertain 
with  readiness  and  certainty  the  dii^ 
lerent  spedes  of  grasses,  10. 

Briza  mema,  23, 205, 206. 

Bromus  arvensis,  31,  173,  174. 

— —  crittatus,  see  Triticum  crittatunu 

diandrus,  297,  298. 

— ^  erecttts,  203,  204. 

inermis,  207,  208. 

littoreus,  364. 

— ^  nniltiflonis,  175. 

mollis,  24, 176. 

— ^  pinnatus,  375. 

— —  ^Ivattota,  374. 

tectorum,  298,  299. 

sterilis,  296, 297. 

Brbrae-grass^aturaal  upright,  descriptioa 
of,  297. 

experiments  on,  and  conporative 

vahieo^2d8. 

Brome-grass,  crested,  see  Wheat-grass. 

Brome-graosi  barred,   desdiption  o( 

296. 

comparative  valn6  of,  297. 

Brome-grass,  fidd,  description  of»  173. 
— -^  experintants  on,  atm  comparative 
vahie  o(  174* 

—  fiffure  of,  173. 

— —  ^scr^on  of  the  seeds  of,  31, 

fig.  34. 
Brome-graM,many-flowered,  description 

of,  175. 


Brome-graiB,  many-dowered,  experi- 
ments on,  175. 

Brome-grass,  nodding-panicled,  descrip- 
tion of,  298. 

experiments  on,  299. 

comparative  value  of,  300. 

Brome^irass,  sea-side,  description  of, 
364.. 

experiments  on,  aad  comparative 

value  of,  ibkL 

Brome-grass,  soft,  deacriptioa  of  the 
seeds  of,  24,  fig.  18. 

description  of,  176. 

experunents  on,  ibuL 

specimen  of,  ibii. 

comparative  value  of,  177. 

Brome-grass,  upright  perennial,  descrip- 
tion o(  203. 

experiments  on,  204. 

figure  of,  203. 

comparative  value  of,  204. 

Brome-grass,  smooth  awnless,  descrip- 
tion m,  207. 

experiments  on,  ibid. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

comparative  value  of,  208. 

—  nutritive  ouitter  eontained  in  die 
leaves  of,  240. 

BromoHgrass,  wood,  see  Fescue  grass, 
wood. 

Bronie-graas,  wing-«piked,  see  Festuca 
pinnata. 

Bogs,  grasses  that  naturally  grow  in,  340. 

Bunias,  oriental,  nutritive  matter  con- 
tained in  the  spring  produce  o(  239, 
411. 

Bunium  bulbocastanum,  329. 

Burnet,  nutritive  matter  aflbrded  by 
the  ^ring  produce  o^  239,  411. 

Cabbages,  varieties  of,  best  adsqpted  for 
the  mrm,  407. 

— ^  nutritive  powers  o^  408. 

Calamagrostis  variegata,  see  Arundo 
colorata. 

Cattle  often  subject  te  disease,  when 
fed  on  food  containing  an  excess  of 
bitter  extractive  and  saline  mat- 
ters, 8. 

different  breeds  o(  acquire  diiler- 

eat  wekhts  of  flesh  firom  equal  quan- 
tities of  food  consumed  by  them,  2. 

two  of  the  same  breed  wilt  scarcely 

gain  equal  weights  of  flesh  from  ma 
equal  weights  ^  food,  t^  , 

Canary-grass,  common,  figure  of  the 
seeds  cfS,  1%  19,  &.  4. 

description  o^and  experiments 

on,  399,  400. 
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CtamyipnM,  iHiped  reed,  descriptioQ 

of,  359. 

dgfjcription  of  the  seed*  of,  88, 

fig.  26. 
eKperimentt  op>  aod  d^icriptioiu 

of,  359,  360. 
Canary-grass,  reed-like,  specimeqs  of 

the  s^ds  o^  38. 
Cananr-grass,    cat's-tail,    see   Purple 

stalked  canary-grass. 
Carrots^  nutrithre  powers  of,  4ia 
Cat's-tail  gra84,  meadow,  figure  of  the 

seeds  o(  and  description  of,  19,  fig.  5. 

descr^tion  ofc  195. 

ejqsennient^  on,  t^ 

Cat's-tau  grass,  purple-stalked,  descrip- 

tloiio(^17. 
experiments  on,  and  compamtiye 

yaloe  of,  318. 
Cat's-tail   grass,   meadow,  figure    of, 

195. 

comparadye  value  of,  196, 197. 

nutntiTe  matter  aibrded  by  the 

leayes  in  qpring,  240. 
Cat's-tail  grass,  lesser,  var.  meadow, 

des^^i^QO  of  the  seeds  o(  28,  fi^ 

27. 

description  o^  197. 

figure  otfibitL 

— -—  experiments  on,  and  comparative 
value  of,  198. 

Cat's-tail  grass,  bulbous-j<Hnted,  de- 
cription  of,  199. 

experiments  on,  199,  200. 

Chicory,  nutritive  matter  afforded  by, 
412. 

Clay,  tenacious,  analysis  o^  121. 

_  method  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity to  be  applied  to  poor  sandy 
soils,  to  bring  them  to  the  nalvre  of 
loams,  124. 

Clover,  marl,  of  cowrgrass,  description 
of,  218. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  o^  219—221. 

Clover,  red  perennial,  description  ot, 

221. 

figure  of,  tM. 

eiqpoimenta  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  for  permanent  pasture,  222. 
Clover,  wjbite  or  Dutch,  comparative 

value  of,  223,  224. 
nature  of  the  nutritive  mutter  of, 

241. 
nutritive  matter  in  the  spimg 

leaves,  239. 
Clover,  long^rooted,  391. 
Clover,  loD^-rooted,  figure  of,  391. 


Clover,  broad-leeve^  red,  nutritive 
matter  in  the  spring  leaves,  239. 

Cock's-foot  erass,  round-headed,  de- 
scription of  the  seeds  of,  23,  fig.  15. 

description  o(  136. 

— *-  experiments  on,  ibid. 

comparative  value  of,  137, 138. 

composition  of  the  nutritive  mat- 
ter of,  241. 

Cotton-grass,  sheathed,  description  of, 
358. 

— -  experiment!  on,  ibid» 

dewription  of  the  seeds  o(,  19, 

fig.  3. 
Cotton-grass,  long-leaved,  description 

of,  356. 

experiments  on,  357. 

comparative  value  of,  357, 356. 

Cord-grass,  ru^h-Jeaved,  373. 
Culm  of  grasses,  vaiietiei  of,  11. 
those  best  adapted  for  L^om 

plait,  App^dix  IL 
Cjfnosurufl  cristatus,  23, 152. 
—  erucseformis,  2P0---202. 

ediinatus,  32a 

Cynodon  diu^on,  S90, 291. 

DactyHs  glomerata,  23, 136—138. 

patens,  373. 

Darnel  of  the  British  farmer,  32. 

Digitaria  sanguinalis,  294. 

Dcw's-tail  grass,  created,  description  of 

the  seeds  ,of,  25,  fig.  16. 
— -  specific  character  o^  152. 

figure  of,  ibid, 

r^ults  of  experiments  on,  153. 

compara^e  value  of,  ML  154. 

nutntive  matter  afibrded  by  the 

leaves  in  spring,  240. 
Dog's-tail,  linear-quked,  descriptbn  of, 

200. 

experiments  on,  201. 

^—  comparative  value  o(  202. 

Dog'srtail,  rough,  description  of,  320. 

experiments  on,  320, 321. 

Dog's-tooth  grass,  see  Doob  grass. 

Doob  grass,  ngure  oi,  290. 

(fescription  of,  ibid, 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  291, 292. 

celebrated  in  India,  Jby  the  Hin- 
doos, 292. 

Downs,  what,  335. 

natural  produce  Qf,  ibid. 

— --  Mr.  Taunton's  valuable  observa- 
tions on,  ibid. 

Drank,  see  Darnel. 

JDung  of  she^  and  deer,  comparison 
and  composition  of,  7. 
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Elymus  arenarius,  568. 

i^niculatus,  27,  370. 

Philadelphicus,  365. 

striatus,  366. 

Sibericus,  367. 

hvstrix,  368. 

Erica  vulgaris,  328. 

Eriophorum  vaginatum,  figure  of  the 
seeds  of,  19. 

angustifolium,  356. 

vaginatum,  358. 

Extractive  matter,  bitter,  examined 
chemically  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
supposed  to  be  little  nutritive,  but 
useful  in  forming  a  constituent  part 
of  the  food  of  cattle,  7. 

Feather-grass,  long^wned,  description 

of  the  seeds  of,  24,  fig.  19. 
description  of,  282. 

—  expenments  on,  ibid. 

comparative  value  of,  283. 

Fescue,  creeping,  description  of,  261. 
experiments  on,  262. 

comparative  value  of,  263. 

Fescue,  barren-seeded,  tall,  description 
of  the  seeds  of,  31,  fig.  33. 

nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the 

leaves  in  spring,  239. 

description  of,  36 1 . 

experiments  on,  ibid, 

coropiirative  value  of,  362. 

Fescue,  fertile-seeded,  tall,  description 

of,  363. 

experiments  on,  ibid. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

comparative  value  of,  ibid. 

Fescue,    fox-tail-like,    description    of, 

319. 
experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  319,  320. 
Fescue,  tall,  376.  See  Tallbrome-grass, 

376. 
Fescue,  hard,  description  o^  155. 

experiments  on,  ibid. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

comparative  value  of,  156,  157. 

Fescue,   meadow,    description  of  the 

seeds  of,  24,  fig.  17. 

description  of,  149. 

figure  ot,  149. 

experiments  on,  150. 

comparative  value  of,  150 — 152. 

compared  with  tares,  241. 

Fescue,  pubescent  wood,    description 

o(  263. 
experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  263,  264. 
Fescue,  slender  wood,  374.  , 


Fescue,  spiked  hteth,  575.    SeeM^ng* 

spiked  brome-grass. 
Fescue,  viviparous,  description  of,  260. 

experiments  on,  ibia. 

comparative  value  of,  261. 

Fescue,  wall,  description  of,  266. 

experiments  on,  267. 

Fescue,  Welsh,  description  of,  157. 

experiments  on,  ibid, 

figure  of,  ibid. 

comparative  yalue  of,  158, 159. 

Fescue,  long-awned  sheqp's,  descriptbn 

of,  159. 

experiments  on,  ibid. 

comparative  value  of,  160. 

speamen  of,  159. 

nutritive   matter  in  the  spring 

leaves,  240. 
Fescue,  darnel-like,  description  of,  178. 

expoiments  on,  ibid. 

specimen  of,  ^id. 

comparative  value  of,  179, 180. 

nutritive   matter  in  the  spring 

leaves,  240. 
Fescue,  flote,  see  Floating  sweet^rass. 
Fescue,  smooth,  description  of,  180. 

specimen  of,  ibid. 

experiments  on,  180,  181. 

comparative  value  of,  ibid. 

nutndve  matter  afivn^ed  by  the 

spring  leaves,  240. 
Fescue,  sheep's,  description  of,  257. 

experiments  on,  258. 

figure  of,  257. 

comparative  value  of,  259. 

Fescue,  glaucous,  description  of,  264. 

experiments  on,  265. 

comparative  value  of,  265,  266. 

Festuca  alopecurus,  319. 

Cambrica,  157 — 159. 

dumetorum,  263,  264. 

duriuscula,  155,  156. 

gigantea,  376. 


elatior  var.  fertilis,  363. 

elatior  var.  sterilis,  31,  561. 

glauca,  264 — 266. 

glabra,  180,  181. 

loliacea,  178 — 180. 

myurus,  266,  267. 

ovina,  257 — 259. 

ovina  hordeiformis,  159,  160, 239. 

pratensis,  24,  149 — 152. 

pinnata,  375.    See  Bromus  pin- 

natus. 

rubra,  261 — 263. 

sylvatica,  374.    See  Bromus  sy!- 

vaticus. 

vivipara,  260, 26 1 . 

fluitans,  see  Glyceria  flnitans. 
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rin-mss,  seo  Agrostu  fltolonifera, 
9T.  Tatifolia. 


Fiorii 
var. 

Flea-bane,  great,  or  ploughman's  spike- 
nard, a  troublesome  weed  in  sandy 
pastures,  how  to  destroy,  J29. 

Floating  sweet-grass,  349. 

ri^dy  sweet-grass,  354—356, 

Flowers  of  grasses,  varieties  of,  14. 

parts  of,  16. 

Food  of  cattle,  the  nutritive  powers  of, 
can  be  only  satisfactorily  ascertained 
by  the  aids  of  chemistr}',  2. 

cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertain- 
ed by  the  process  of  weighing  and 
feeding,  ibia. 

Food  of  cattle,  green,  its  laxative  na- 
ture correctecT  by  the  bitter  extrac- 
tive principle,  8. 

Food,  the  succulency  of,  and  the  differ- 
ent vegetable  principles  it  contains, 
influences  its  fattening  aualities,  9. 

Fox-tail,  bulbous-rootec^  knee-jointed, 
description  of,  301. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  ibid, 

Foxi-tail,  meadow,  figure  of  the  seeds 
of,  20,  fig.  7. 

description  of,  139. 

experiments  on,  140. 

figure  of,  139. 

comparative  value  of,  141, 142. 

nutntive  matter  afibrded  by  the 

leaves  of,  in  sprine,  240. 

Fox-tail  grass,  knee^ointed,  description 
of,  353. 

experiments  on,  and  value    of, 

354. 

Fox-tail,  slender,  description  of  the 
seeds  of,  29,  fig.  28. 

description  of,  283. 

experiments  on^  284. 

figure  of,  283. 

Fox-tail,  reed-like,  description  of,  231. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  232. 

Fox-tail,  Taunton's,  description  of,  ibid. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  233,  234. 

Glyceria  fluitans,  349. 

aquatica,  354.    See  Poa  aquatica. 

Grasses,  experiments  on,  how  con- 
ducted, 1. 

selection  of,  for  permanent  pas- 
ture on  soils  of  the  best  quality,  243. 

out  of  215  species,  two  only  have 

been  cultivated  to  any  extent,  Pref.xvi. 

the  knowledge  of,  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, ibid. 


Grasses,  the  length  of  time  reqnired  to 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  species  of,  discouraging  to 
farmers,  10. 

a  hope  of  promoting  the  know- 
led^  or  the  different  species  and 
vaneties,  induced  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford to  institute  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on.  Preface,  xviii. 

chemical  process,  to  ascertain  the 

comparative  nutritive  powers  of,  2, 

vc^table  principles  that  consti- 
tute the  nutritive  matter  of,  s. 

every  dbtinct  species  of,  differs 

from  all  others,  in  one  or  more  of 
the  properties  which  alone  render 
them  of  value  to  the  farmer,  10. 

botanical  terms  usejl  in  describing 

the  structure  of,  ibid. 

comparative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  depasturing  or  mowing 
the  first  year  on  dry  sandy  soils,  338, 
339. 

figures  and  descriptions  of  the 

seeds  of,  1 7—32. 

that  naturally  grow  in  moist  soils 

and  irrigated  meadows,  340. 

that  peculiar  structure  which  dif- 

tinguishes  them  from  all  other  plants, 
40. 

general  catalogue  of,  43. 

selections  of  for  early  flowering, 

238. 

that  afford  the  least  nutritive  mat- 
ter from  the  first  growth  in  spring, 
what,  240. 

that  afford  the  greatest  quantity 

of  nutritive  matter,  what,  ^id, 

the  composition  of  the  nutritive 

matter  of  the  leaves  of,  241. 

not  two  species  afford  nutritive 

matter  of  the  like  composition,  242. 

nothing  retards  the  afler-growth 

so  much  as  close  cropping  the  first 
shoots  of,  early  in  the  spring,  338. 

the  different  species  of,  natural  to 

dry  sandy  pastures,  256. 

•  the  attempt  to  cultivate  them  on 

soils  not  naturally  adapted  for,  a 
vain  labour,  275. 

the  kinds  best  adapted  for  im- 
proving dry  sandv  pastures,  337, 

selection  of,  for  dry  sandy  soils, 

336. 
Grazing,  the  leaves  of  grasses  the  most 

valuable  part  of  the  plant  for^  238. 
statement  of  the  nutritive  powers 

of  the  spring  leaves  of  ^e  grasses 

adapted  for,  240, 
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OriM-knd,  valuable  obsenrationB  on  the 
management  of,  in  Devonshire,  by  A. 
Wilson,  Esq.  note,  350. 

Hair-grass,  crested,  description  of,  304. 

experiments  on,  305. 

Hair-mss,  tur^,  description  of  the 
seeds  of,  23,^.  11. 

description  of,  353. 

figure  of,  ibUL 

—  experiments  on,  t^.  35S, 
Hair-ffrass,  zig-zag,  description  of  the 

seeds  of,  99,  fig.  30. 

—  description  of,  979. 
figure  of,  ibid, 

experiments  on,  980, 98  K 

Hair^f;rass,  water,  description  of,  351. 

— -~  ezperimenti  on,  and  comparative 
value  of,  ibid, 

Hassocksy  see  Aira  ccpistosa,  359. 

Heath-gressy  decumbent,  377, 378. 

Heath-soil,  analvsis  of,  119. 

Hed^sarum  onobrjrcbis,  395. 

Heradeum  ansustifolium,  939. 

sphondjBum,  411. 

Ifibire,  M.  St.,  his  natural  arrange- 
ment of  grasses,  43. 

Holcus  avenaceus,  169—179, 943. 

— ~  avenaceus  muticus,  179, 175. 

—  odoratus  (repens),  167, 168.  / 

mollis,  99,  165, 166, 940. 

lanatus,  91, 163^165. 

Hog-weed,  nutritive  matter  afforded  by, 

939,411. 
Hordeum  mtkrinum,  97,  968. 

pratra8e,3l4. 

Husbandry  Alternate,  summary  of  the 

grasses  best  adapted  for,  406. 
-— >  impoverishing  crops  in,  391. 

Inoculation,  see  transplanting. 
Irrigation,  sJl  the  superior  grasses  thrive 

under,  389. 
Irrigated  meadows,  grasses  that  natu- 

nllv  grow  in,  340,  383. 
-— —  nints  for  forming,  value  ot,  379, 

380. 
— —  experiments  on   the  grass  o^ 

384. 
compared  to  that  of  rich  andent 

pasture,  i6u/. 
— -  best  season  for  sowing  the  seeds 

on,  386. 

great  value  of,  379. 

— -  statement  of  the  produce  of,  noie, 

389. 

Kale,  Woburn  perennial,  nutritive  pow- 
ers of,  and  produce  of,  408. 


KohUrabi,  nutritive  matter  tl&Med  by, 
939,  410. 

Leghorn  straw-bonnets,  srasses  which 
a£R>rd  the  best  straws  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of.  Appendix  IL 

Loam,  sandv,  analysis  of,  190. 

rich  bladL  clayey,  analyns  of,  190* 

clayey,  analprds  of,  12^  191. 

Lathyrus  pratensis,  188—190. 

Lieaves  of  grasses,  description  and  varie- 
ties of,  19. 

LoHum  temulentum,  SI,  397. 

arvense  major,  398. 

perenne,  95,  911 — 917. 

Lotus  comiculatus,  309. 

major,  311. 

Lymengrass,  jointed,  descrip^n  of  the 
seeds  of,  97,  fig.  93. 

— —  description  of,  370. 

—  experiments  on,  ilnd, 
Lyme-grass,  Plnladelphian,  description 

of,  365. 
experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  o(  56S. 
Lyme-grass,    striated,  description   of, 

566. 
-*— experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  iM» 
Lyme-grass,   Siberian,   description  oi, 

367. 
'    ■     experiments  on,  Hid, 
Lyme-grass,  rough,  description  of,  368. 

experiments  on,  Hid. 

Lyme-graM,  upright  sea,  description  oi, 

368. 

figure  of,  368. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  oi,  369. 

MaUffwu,  upruht,  spedmens  of  the 
seds  ci,  18,  fig,  9. 

description  of,  988. 

— -  experiments  on,  989. 

Mangel-wurzel,  nutritive  matter  afford- 
ed by,  410. 

Meadow-grass,  alpine,  description  o^ 
and  experiments  on,  30l,  309. 

Meadow-grass,  annual,  description  of, 
and  experiments  on,  401. 

figure  of,  400. 

Meadow-grass,  flat-stalked,  description 
of,  306. 

experiments  on,  ibid. 

—  comparative  value  of,  307. 

— ^ —  description  of  the  seeds  of,  99, 
fig.  13. 

Meadow-grass,  flauslalked,  upri^t,  de- 
scription o^  307. 
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MoMbw-gTMiy  flat-ftalked,  upiigllit,  ex- 
periments on,  306. 
•        figure  of,  307. 

comparative  value  of,  309. 

Meadow-graWyfertile,  description  Qf>l  86. 

—  figure  of,  186. 

—  experiments  on,  and  comparative 

of,  186^188. 

nutritive  matter  in  the   spring 

leaves,  939. 

Meadow-crass,  flote,  or  floating  sweet- 
grass,  Ascription  of,  349. 

experiments  on,  350. 

Meadow-grass,  narrow-leaved,  descrip- 
tion of,  184. 

figiue  0^184. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  184, 185. 
Meadow-grass,  nerved,  description  of, 

190. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

— -  nutritive  matter  in  the  spring 

leaves,  239. 
Meadow-grass,  nerved,  experiments  on, 

and  comparative  value  of,  191,  192. 
Meadow-grass,  glaucous,  description  of, 

194. 
experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  194, 195. 
Meadow-grass,  rough,  description  of»l  46. 

figure  of,  146. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  147, 148. 
description  of  the  seeds  oC,  30. 

fig.  32. 
Meadow-grass,  smooth,  description  of, 

142. 

figure  of,  142. 

experiments  on,  143. 

description  of  the  seeds  of,  30, 

fig.  31. 

comparative  value  of,  144^ 

Meadow-grass,    sea-green,   description 

of,  192. 
experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  193. 
Meadow-grass,  short  blue,  description 

of,  145. 
dcxperiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  145, 146. 
Meadow-grasSy  soft,  description  of,  281. 

experiments  on,  281,  282. 

Meadow-grass,  reflexed,  des^ption  of, 

322. 

experiments  on,  322,  323. 

Meadow-grass,  water,  or  reedy  swe^- 

grass,  description  of,  354. 
•—  figure  of,  ibid. 
experiments  on,  355, 


Meadow-^rass,    narrow-leaved   wood, 

description  of,  182. 

figure  of,  tftitf. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  o(  183, 184. 
nutritive  matter  contained  in  the 

spring  leaves  of,  240. 
Medicago  lupulina,  323. 
Melica  cfenilea,  286,  287. 

ciliata,  208,  209. 

Melic-grass,  ciliated,  description  o^  206. 
experiments  on,  and  coffipamtive 

value  of^  209. 
Melic-grass,  purple,  description  of,  286. 
experimenu  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  287,  288. 

description  of  seeds  of,  22,  fig.  12. 

Milium  eflusum,  20, 403. 
Millet-grass,  wood,  figure  of  the  seeds 

of,  20,  fig.  8. 
description  of^  and  e^^periments 

on,  403,  404. 
Mopr-grass,  blue,  description  of,  303. 

experiments  on,  304. 

Mould,  vegetable,  analysis  of,  122. 

Nardus  stricta,  18,  286,  289. 

Npnsuch,  blacJL,  323. 

Nourishment  the  absolute  jiegree  of, 
contained  in  difierent  species  of  fo<Kl, 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  process 
of  feeding  and  weighing,  2. 

chemical  process  recommended 

by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  the  sug-' 
gestion  of  the  Duke  ,of  Bedfora, 
to  ascertain  the  degree  o(  in  vege- 
tables, ibid. 

Nutritive  matter,  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  w^bt  of,  contained  in 
food,  and  that  ofthe  flesh  formed  by 
it,  4,  5. 

nature  of,  indicated  by  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  plant,  41. 

~  quantity  and  pati;re  o^  ifi  plants, 

render  the  plants  more  or  la»  im- 
poverishing to  the  soil  in  ^vhidi.  they 
grow,  391. 

Oat-grass,  downy,  description  of  the 
seeds  ctf,  25,  Gg.  20. 

figure  of,  885. 

— —  description  o(  ibid, 

downy,  experiments  on,  286. 

Oat-grass,  yellow,  description  o^  161. 

q>ecimen  of,  ibid, 

eiperiments  on,  162. 

Oat-grass,  meadow,  description  o^  312. 

i figure  o^  i^ 

^— •  experiments  on,  313. 
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Oil-cake,  nutritnre   matter    contaiaed 

in,  5,  6. 
Oxen,  experiment  on  tix,  4. 

Panic-«ras8,  glaucous,  figure  of  the 
seecb  of,  so,  fig.  6. 

Panic-grass,  green,  description  of,  299. 

^  experiments  on,  293. 

Panic-grass,  slender-^Hked,  description 
o^  294. 

— '  experiments  on,  295,  296. 

Panicum  sanguinale,  see  Digitaria  san- 
guinalis;. 

Panicum  viride,  292,  299. 

Plants,  table  of  the  number  of,  in  difler- 
ent  kinds  of  pasture  land,  on  a  foot 
square  of  surnce,  244. 

Plants,  their  eflects  in  impoverishing 
the  soil,  387—390. 

Phleum  nodosum,  199,  200. 

Boehmeri,  317. 

pratense,  19,  195 — 197. 

— —  pratense,  var.  minus,  28,  197— 
199. 

Phalarts  anindinaceus,  28,  359. 

Canariensis,  19,  399. 

phieoid^  317. 

Potatoe,  nutritive  matter  contained  in 
different  varieties  of,  409. 

composition  of,  409,  410. 

Poa  alpina,  301,  302. 

annua,  400. 

angustifolia,  184—186. 

aquatica,  354. 

glauca  caesia,  192, 193. 

sob-camilea,  145, 146. 

cenbia,  281,  282. 

compressa,  22,  fig.  13,  306,  307. 

compressa,  var.  erecta,  307 — 309. 

decumbens,  378.   SeeTriodiade- 

cumbens. 

distans,  322. 

fertilis,  186. 

fluitans,  see  Glyceria  fluitans. 

glauca,  194,  195. 

nemoralis,  var.  angustifblia,  1B2, 

183. 

nervata,  190, 192. 

pratensis,  30,  142^  144. 

triviaMs,  30,  146. 

Peat,  active,  analysis  of,  122. 

Peatpmoss,  barren,  analysis  of,  tW. 

Pasture-land,  natural,  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  frequent  failures  in  attempts 
to  renew  the  valuable  sward  on,  127. 

grasses  and  other  plants  that  com- 
pose the  produce  of,  132. 

•*—  cause  of  failures  in  attempts  to 
renew  the  valuable  sward  on,  234. 


Ptasture-Iand,  unaccountable 

respecting  its  renewal,  234. 
the  superiority  of,  over  artificial 

pastures,  235. 
the  chief  properties  which  give 

value  to  a  grass  for,  237. 
selection  of  grasses  adapted  for, 

243. 
manner  of  sowing  the  gross  seeds 

on,  247. 
treatment  of  seedling  grasses  on, 

249. 
the  original  valuable  sward  may 

be  renew^  on,  in  the  space  of  four 

years,  235. 
Pasture-land,  rich,  grasses  and  other 

plants  which  compose  the  sward  oi, 

Uid. 

nature  of  the  soil  of,  836. 

in  Lincolnshire,  ibid. 

in  Devonshire,  ibid. 

in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  ibid. 

Pastures,  dry,  rouffh,  sandy,  and  down^ 

grasses,  and  other  plants  that  are 

natural  to,  256,  327—331. 
less  capable  of  improvement  than 

peat-boes,  331. 
disadvantages  that  attend  convert- 
ing them  with  the  plough  only,  332. 
Pastures,  (acts  to  prove  the  increase  of 

value  they  are  capable  of  receiving, 

333. 
number  of  plants  combined  on  one 

square  foot  o^  244. 
may  be  much  improved  by  con- 
version to  tillage,  339. 
how  impro^  permanently,  336, 

337. 

grasses  best  for  improving^  ibid, 

a  judicious  mode  oi  treatment  of^ 

essential  to  continue  its  fertihty,  250. 

Quaking-grass,  coounon,  description  of 

the  seeds  of,  23,  fig.  14. 

description  of,  905, 

■         figure  of,  ibid, 

comparative  value  of,  206. 

nutritive  matter  contained  in  the 

spring  leaves,  939. 

Ray-grass,  see  Ryegrass. 

Reed-crass,  wood,  description  of  the 

seeds  of,  25,  fig.  21. 
Reed-grass,  striped,  see  Canaiy-grats, 

striped-reed. 
Reed-grass,  sea,  371. 
Root  of  grasses,  varieties  of,  11. 
Rye-grass,  annual  bearded,  description 

of  the  seeds  of,  31,  fig.  55, 
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Ryegrass,  annual  bearded,  deicff^don 

of,  597. 

figure  ofyiUdL 

experiments  on,  ibid. 

Rye-grass,  larger  short-awned,  descrip- 
tion and  figure  ci,  998. 
Rye-grass,  perennial,  description  of  the 

seeds  of,  85,  fig.  23. 
observations  on  the  seeds  of  cBf- 

ferent  yarieties  of,  26. 
Rye-grass,  common,  description  of,  21 1. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of  different  varieties  of^  219  — 

217. 
nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the 

leaves  of,  in  spring,  240. 
Rye-grass,  Russell's,  figure  of,  216. 
— —  comparative  value  of,  ibid. 

Sainfoin,  325,  326,  327. 

Seed  of  grasses,  figures  of  the,  17  ^  seq. 

32. 
Seeds  of  grasses,  proper  quantity  of  per 

acre  for  permanent  pasture  on  soils 

of  the  best  quality,  243. 

the  importance  of  saving  the,  32. 

-periods  of  the  season  at  which 

different  grasses  perfect  the,  52 — 37. 
directions  for  saving  the,  on  every 

&rm,  38,  252. 
Mr.  Blakie's  plan  for  saving  the, 

on  downs,  note,  39. 

number   of,    contained   in   one 

bushel  measure,  245. 

^—  weight  of  one  bushel  measure  of, 

in  di^ent  species  of  grasses,  s6m{. 
Sesleria  cserulea,  303, 304. 
Sheath-scale    of  grasses,    description 

ot,  13. 
Stem  of  grasses,  see  Culm. 
Straw-bonnets,  grasses  which  afford  the 

best  straw  for  the  manufiicture  of. 

Appendix  XL 
Soft-grass,  creeping  meadow  or  couch, 

description    of  the    seeds    of,    29, 

Bg.29. 

—  description  of,  165. 

figure  of,  ibid, 

experiments  on,  166. 

nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the 

leaves  of,  in  spring,  240. 
Soft-grass,  tall  oat-Dke,  description  of, 

169. 

figure  of,  ibid, 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  170—172. 
— ^  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the 

leaves  of,  in  spring,  240. 


Soft^gran,  awnless,  tall  oal4ike^  descrip- 
tion of,  172. 

experiments  on,  172, 173. 

Soft^grass,  sweet-scented,  description  of, 

167. 

figure  of,  ibid, 

experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  of,  168,  169. 
Soft-grass,  woolly,  descr^on  of  the 

seeds  of,  21,  fig.  lo. 

figure  of,  163. 

description  ci,  ibid, 

experiments  on,  ibid,  164. 

nutritive  matter  aflbrded  by  the 

leaves  of,  in  spring,  240. 
Soil,  every  difibrent  species  of,  produces 

erasses  in  some  measure  peculiar  to 

Itself,  115. 
terms  used  to  denote  the  different 

kinds,  116. 
to  what  these  terms  should  be 

limited,  117. 
Soils,  chemical  examination  of  those 

employed   in    the  experiments    on 

grasses  instituted  by  the  Duke  of 

Bedford,  118—123. 
the  inferior,   how   to   improve, 

124. 
dry,  sandy,  or  elevated,  different 

grasses  and  other  plants  that  are 

natural  to,  256. 
Spartina  juncea,  373.     See  Dactylis 

patens. 
Succulency,  the  degree  of,  in  the  food 

of  cattie,  of  importance  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  how  it  may  in  most  instances, 

9. 
influences  the  nutritive  powers  of 

the  food,  9, 242. 
Stipa  pennata,  24,  282. 
Starr,  or  bent,  368,  371. 
Straw  of  grasses,  varieties  of,  1 1. 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 

straw-bonnets.  Appendix  U. 

Tare,  everlasting  188 — 190. 

Tares,  composition  of  the  nutritive 
matter  of,  241. 

nutritive  matter  contained  in,  ibid, 

manner  of  growth  of,  offers  a  re- 
medy for  the  defects  of  thin  sandy 
soils,  in  rearing  seedling  grasses,  337. 

Transplanting  turf,  Appendix  I. 

TrefoU,  birdVfoot,  309. 

ereater  birdVfoot,  31 1. 

Trefoil,  medick,  323,  324. 

melilot,  393. 

Trifolium  macrorhizum,  391. 
—  medium,  218 — 220. 
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mpfix* 


l^ab&un  prateoae  jpmam^  m«  219. 

melilotus  officinaUi^  ^3. 

— — rqBen8»S90»SS4»4ft& 

lliMcum  mfieiM*  S7. 

-^—  caninum,  SOS,  S03. 

^— -  cristatuiDy  3\6m 

IVidiodaifli  fltpiwiin,  nw^  tee  Agvoitis 

nivea. 

nipestre,  tee  Agrostis  atricte. 

Triodia  decumbcM,  977. 

Turnips,  yellow,  Scotch^  natare  of  the 

nutritive  nuttter  o^  7. 
dang  of  Aitep  tkat  Jiad  fed  en. 


Turnip,  weight  of  nutritive  matter  af- 
focded  by  diftreit  varietiet  oi,  406, 
407. 

Vemalgean,  iweet^centad,  %irw  of 

the  seeds  of,  18,  fig.  1. 

description  oC,  194. 

figure  of,  ibUL 

experiments  on,  and  comparadye 

▼akie  of,  134,  195. 
— -—  nutritiire  matter  contained  in  ihe 

leaves  of,  in  spring,  999. 
Vetch,  bush,  description  of,  909. 

figure  of,  ibid. 

— »-  experiments  on,  and  comparative 

value  o^  910. 


Vflt^  Inftod*  defcriptiQB  oC  994* 

experiments  on,  995. 

Vetch,  wood,  descQ^ptCion  <>(  9^. 

experiments  on*  iM 

Vetdfling,  yellow,  description  of,  las. 

expenmcnts  ob»  mid  compamtive 

value  o^  laa,  190. 
Vida  cracca,  994. 
'-^-^  snaiiDi*  909. 
~  sylvatica*  596. 

Water-meadow,  see  Irrigated  flieadow. 
Wmy<toinet,  aee  Hordeum  murtnunu 
Wheatpgraas,  haarded,  descriptiaiii  oG 

909. 

ejqMriaMDta  on,  iM 

Wheat-^rass,  creomig,  or  couch-grass, 

desonptioa  of  the  seeds  of,  97,  i^  95. 

description  o(  409. 

'—  expenments  on,  ibid, 

figure  of,.t6JdL 

Wheat^Sraas,   created*  deacriptioD  of» 

916. 

experiments  on,  916, 917. 

Yarrow,  nutritive  matter  affi>rded  by, 

419. 
proportion  of  the  seed  of^  for 

combimng  with  the  proper  graaaes^ 

^49. 


THE   END. 


LONDON: 
rRlKT£0  B\f  J.  MOY£S,  CaEVILLE  STBIIJLT. 
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NEW  CROSS  NURSERY, 
NEAR  LONDON. 


Thb  Author  of  the  Hortus  Obauikrits  Woburnensis  begs  leave 
to  inform  his  Readers,  that  he  has  entered  into  Partnership  with 
Messrs.  Cormack  and  Son,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  New  Cross,  near 
London ;  and  that,  from  their  possessing  so  large  and  select  a  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  American,  Hot- 
house, Green-house,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  &c.,  and 
being  Ctlttvators  of  Seeds  of  every  description,  both  for  the  Garden  and 
the  Farm,  he  ventures  to  solicit  the  honour  of  their  patronage,  and  with 
confidence  to  assure  them,  that  all  Orders  transmitted  to  the  Firm  of 
CoRMACK,  Son,  and  Sivclaih,  will  receive  that  attention  which  cannot 
fful  to  induce  a  continuance  of  their  support. 

Designs  for  Forcing-houses,  Stoves,  Green-houses,  and  Conserva- 
tories, on  the  most  approved  principles,  combining  taste  with  utility 
and  economy ;  also  for  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Shrubberies,  and 
more  eitensive  Plantations  i  which  may  be  completed  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  as  circumstances  require. 

Having  for  seventeen  years  conducted  the  business  of  the  Gardens  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  and  executed  the  various  Im- 
provements during  that  time,  G.  Sinclair  trusts  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  engage  in  this  more  extended  concern  with  advantage  and  effect,  in 
conjunction  with  his  experienced  Partners,  Messrs.  Cobmack  and  Son  ; 
and  that  his  exertions  to  merit  the  favours  of  the  Public  will  not  be 
altogether  unattended  wjth  success. 

%*  Orders  addressed  to  Cormack,  Son,  and  Sinclair,  New  Cross 
Nursery,  near  London,  will  be  punctually  executed. 


Preparing  for  pubUcationy  by  the  same  Author, 

An  ESSAY  on  the  WEEDS  of  AGRICULTURE ;  with 
their  Common  and  Botanical  Names,  their  respective  Characters,  and  Evil  Quali- 
ties, whether  as  iofestiog  Samples  of  Com  or  incumbering  the  Soil.  Also  Practical 
Remarks  on  their  Destmctioii  by  Fallowing,  or  otherwise.  The  Posthumous  Work 
of  BsNJAMiN  HoLDicH,  Esq.,  late  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Jourual. 
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PUBLISHING  FOR 


J.  RIDGWAY,  PICCADILLY. 


The  BOTANICAL  REGISTER,  No.  116,  for  Oct^  Ut,  1824, 

continued  Monthly ;  each  Number  containing  Eight  feithfully  coloured  Portraits 
(taken  from  life)  of  rare  and  beautiful  Exotic  Plants,  cultivated  in  the  Public  and 
Private  Collections  of  this  Country.  By  Sydenham  Edwards,  FX.S.,  and  others ; 
accompanied  by  their  History,  Mode  of  Treatment  in  Cultivation,  and  any  thing 
else  thought  likely  to  interest  the  general  as  well  as  the  scientific  reader.  Price  4#. 
each  Number.  Nine  Volumes  are  now  completed,  each  containing  alphabedctl 
and  general  indexes,  &c.,  price  2/.  9s.  each,  or  2/.  15s.  half-bound. 

***  As  the  former  Numbers  which  were  out  of  print  are  now  reprinted,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  may  obtain  them  to  complete  their  Sets. 

"  We  look  upon  the  above  Work  (JBdwards'i '  Botanical  Register')  to  be  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  capable  of  bearing  the  tcnitinizing  examination  of  the  L'utanbt  in  all  iti  de- 
partnientf :  and  for  beauty  of  execution  in  its  plates  and  typography,  it  stands  unrivalled 
by  any  whatever  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  It  cannot  fail  to  please  every  lover 
of  this  fashionable  and  interesting  science,  as  well  as  admirers  of  beautiful  Works  in 
general.*' 

GERANIACE^;  or.  Natural  Order  of  the  Beautiful  Family 
of  Geraniums,  Number  58,  for  Oct  1824.  Price  3s.  To  be  continued  MondUy. 
Each  Number  contains  Four  coloured  Figurte,  highly  and  correctly  finished,  from 
Living  Plants,  with  their  Scientific  and  English  Names,  and  Mode  of  Culture. 
By  Robert  Sweet,  FX.S. 
Number  50  completed  the  Second  Volume,  Price  3/.  16s.,  or  4/.  2s.  half-bound. 

The  BOTANICAL  CULTIVATOR;  or.  Plain  Instructions 
for  the  Management  and  Propagation  of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Hothouses, 
Greenhouses,  and  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  disposed  under  their  Generic  Names, 
and  alphabetically  arranged  under  their  proper  Heads  in  Horticulture.  By  Robert 
Sweet,  FX.S.    lOt.  6d.  boards. 

ROSARUM  MONOGRAPHIA;  or,  a  Botanical  History  of 
Roses ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  ibr  the  Use  of  Cultivators,  in  which  the 
most  remarkable  Garden  Varieties  are  systematically  arranged.  With  Nineteen 
Plates  —  Eighteen  beautifully  coloured.  By  John  Li  hole  y,  Esq.  F.LJS.  One 
volume  royal  octafo,  1/.  Is. 
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HORTUS  8UBURBA:NUS  LONDINENSIS;  or,  a  Catalogue 
of  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London,  arranged  according  to  the 
linnsean  System;  with  the  addition  of  the  Natural  Orders  to  whidi  they  belong. 
References  to  Books  where  they  are  described,  their  Native  PUoes  of  Growth, 
when  introduced.  Time  of  Flowering,  and  References  to  Figures.  By  Robert 
Sweet,  F.L.S.    18f.  boards,  royal  octavo. 

*«*  This  Catalogue  contains  several  hundred  more  Plants  than  any  other  pub- 
lished, besides  various  acknowledged  improvements  in  Arrangement 

A  TREATISE  on  BULBOUS  ROOTS ;  containing  a  Bota- 
nical Arrangement  and  Description  of  the  Plants  heretofore  included  under  the 
Genera  Amaryllis,  Cyrtanthus,  Crinum,  and  Pancratium ;  with  general  Observa- 
tions, and  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  Illustrated  with  coloured  Plates,  and 
two  large  Plates  of  Dissections.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert.  5«. 

%*  Hiis  forms  an  Appendix  to  the  Botanical  Register  and  Botanical  Magazine. 

The  FRUIT  GROWER'S   INSTRUCTOR;  or,  a  Practical 

Treatise  on  Fruit  Tree:i,  from  the  Nursery  to  Maturity ;  and  a  Description  and 
Knumeration  of  all  the  best  Fruits  now  in  Cultivation,  both  for  keeping  and  imme- 
diate use ;  with  useful  Hints  as  to  the  Planting  for  Orchards  or  in  Gardens.  To 
which  b  added,  a  full  Definition  of  the  Apple-fly,  commonly  termed  the  American 
Blight,  which  causes  the  Canker  in  Apple  Trees ;  its  effectual  Remedy  and  Pre- 
vention; together  with  some  Practical  Observations  on  Horticulture  in  general. 
A  Work  which  will  be  found  equally  useful  to  the  Gentleman,  Nurseryman,  or 
Gardener;  and  particularly  adapted  fior  those  who  cultivate  or  superintend  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  Grardens.  The  whole  written  from  Practice.  By  G.  Bliss, 
Gardener. 

PRACTICAL   REMARKS    on    the    IMPROVEMENT   of 

GRASS  LAND,  by  Means  of  Irrigation,  Winter-flooding,  and  Drainage,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Land  in  the  County  of  Essex.  By  C.  C. 
Westerit,  Esq.  M.P.     U.  6d. 

A  SYSTEM  for  MANAGING  HEAVY  and  WET  LANDS 

without  SUMMER  FALLOWS;  under  which  a  considerable  Farm  in  Hertford- 
shire is  kept  perfectly  clean,  cmd  made  productive.  By  Thomas  Greg,  Esq. 
Third  Edition.  With  an  Appendix,  pointing  out  how  the  infant  Turnip  may  be 
protected  from  Insects  by  a  critical  Application  of  lime ;  to  which  are  added 
Extracts  from  some  Letters  written  by  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  proving  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Plan :  as  presented  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  now  published  at  their 
request    5s, 

A  Practical  treatise  explaining  the  Art  and  Mystery 
of  BREWING  PORTER,  ALE,  TWOPENNY,  and  TABLE  BEER;  recom- 
mending and  proving  the  Ease  and  Possibility  of  Every  Man's  Brewing  his  own 
Beer  in  any  quantity,  from  One  Peck  to  a  Hundred  Quarters  of  Malt.  Intended 
to  reduce  the  Exj^nses  of  Families.  By  Samuel  Child,  Brewer.  The  Eleventh 
Edition,  carefully  revised.    Is. 
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An  ESSAY  on  DIET  and  RKOIMEN*  as  indispensabk  to  the 
Recovery  and  Enjoymeot  of  Firm  Health,  espeeiaUy  to  the  lodelent,  StaduMu, 
Delicate,  and  InTalid ;  with  appropriate  Cases.  By  J.  M.  Adjui^^  M  J).,  Mamber 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  and  Fdlow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pbysiciuii  of 
Edinburgh^  &o.  &c.  &c.    Second  Edition,  ^ 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREEDING,  REARING,  and  FAT- 
TENING  POULTRY,  &c.,  after  Plans  pursued  with  Adrantage  and  Profit  in 
France.    Second  Edition.  5u 

FIRST  and  SECOND  REPORTS  from  the  COMMITTEES  of  the 
HOUSE  of  LORDS  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Growth,  Com- 
merce, and  Consumption  of  Grain,  and  all  Laws  relating  thereto ;  to  whom  were 
referred  the  several  Petitions  presented  to  the  House  in  the  Session  of  1813  and 
1814,  respecting  the  Com  Laws.    Second  Edition.   10«.  0</,  boards. 

REPORT  from  the  SELECT  COMMITTEE  of  tbe  HOUSE  of 
COMMONS  on  Petitions  relating  to  the  Com  Laws  of  this  Kingdom ;  together 
with  the  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix  of  Accounts.  Seoond  Edition.  10$^Qd.  boards. 

Tbe  SPEECHES  of  the  Hon,  THOMAS  (afterwards  LORD)  ERS- 
)UN£y  when  at  the  Bar,  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and 
against  constructiTe  Treason.    Second  Edition.    5  toIs.  8?o.  2/.  lOi. 

"  Theie  Specchey,  stored  as  they  are  with  the  aonndett  political  doctrinet,  the  finetl 
moral  lentiments,  and  the  pomt  oratorical  beanties,  are  calculated  emStiently  to  enlighten^ 
and  permanently  to  pleaae— they  are  qualified  to  make  men  not  only  wiier,  bat  better — 
.  to  expand  their  Tiewt*  to  steady  their  principles,  and  to  meliorate  their  hearts —  to  teach 
tbem  to  parsoe  the  dictates  of  doty  at  every  pab  and  peril,  and  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
homanity  in  every  sphere  and  season"— 

«<  We  take  tbe  ophiion  of  tbe  conntry,  and  of  ereiy  part  of  the  world  where  the  bngnage 
ts  ondeistood,  to  be  thai  of  the  most  mibonnded  admimlioii  of  these  exquisite  spedoMos  of 
judicial  oratory, — and  of  great  obligations  to  tbe  editor  of  the  collection." — Edin.  Bse.  fol.  19. 

The  SPEECHES  of  Sir  SAMUEL  ROMILLY  in  the  HOUSE  of 
COMMONS.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  life,  &c.  By  William  Petbr,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister. Illustrated  with  a  finely  executed  and  corrept  Portrait  by  Reynolds,  after  a 
Painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.    Two  toIs.  1/.  6f. 

The  SPEECH  of  JOHN  (}E0RGE  LAMBTON,  Esq*  in  tbe  HOUSE 
of  COMMONS,  on  Tuesday,  April  17, 1621,  on  moving  for  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider tbe  State  of  tbe  Representation  c  with  a  BiH£Dr^  Reform  of  Parliament  2i.  6d, 

SUBSTANCE  of  the  SPEECHES  df  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  on 
moTing  Rekolutions  on  REFORM  of  PARLIAMENT,  on  May  9,  1821,  and 
April  25, 1822.    2t.  6d. 

A  LETTER  to  LORD  HOLLAND  on  FOEEIGN  POLITICS. 
By  Lord  John  Rusbeuu    Second  Edition.  2t.  6<^ 

MEMORANDUM  of  TWO  CONVERSATIONS  between  Ae  EM- 
PEROR NAPOLEON  and  VISCOUNT  EBRINGTON,  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  in 
1814.    Second  Edition.  2i. 
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The  LAST  REIGN  of  ihe  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON ;  being  the  Sub- 
ttance  of  Letters  wrrtt^tt  from  Paris,  and  addressed  prhicipa!ly  to  Lord  Byron. 
By  John  Cah  Hobhousb,  Esq.,  MP.  With  an  Appendix  of  Official  Documents. 
Third  Edition,  with  additional  Notes^  and  a  Pre&tory  Address  in  answer  to 
Mr.  GiFPOBO  and  the  Qnarterly  Reriew.    Two  Vob.  8vo.    1/.  4s. 

"  How  Dfttiofis  tmk,  by  darl'iog  sohemes  oppreM*d, 
When  vengeance  Hstent  to  the  (ooVs  request  I** 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishu, 

Th6  CAMPAIGN  of  1815;  or^  ft  Relation  of  the  Military  Operations 
of  the  French  Armies  which  took  place  in  Franoe  kad  Belgium  daring  the  100 
Days.  With  an  Appendix  of  Official  Documents,  and  illustrated  with  a  Map  of 
the  principal  Theatre  of  War.  Written  at  St  Helena.  By  General  Goubgaud. 
One  Vol.    10s. 

Le  MANUSCRIT  de  L'ISLE  D*ELB£,  on  des  Bourbons,  en  1815. 
Par  Napoleon  Buonaparte.    St. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  BATTLE  of  WATERLOO,  fought  on  the 
Eighteenth  of  Jun^  1815,  by  the  English  and  Allied  Forces  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Prussian  Army  under  the  orders  of  Prince  Blucher, 
against  the  Army  of  France  commanded  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon%  By  a  Britifh 
Officer  on  the  Staff.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  British,  French,  Prussian, 
and  Spanish  Ofi&cial  Details  ot  that  memorable  Engagement  Fifth  Edition, 
«ddiged,vithaPUnortheBattUf.    6i, 

DOMESTIC  POLICY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion  with  its  Foreign  Interests.  By  John  Pbatt  Winter,  Esq.  Seoond 
Edition.    Prinoe  9s.  boards. 

'<  The  Aothor  hat  treated  the  Irish  qoestioB,  particolaily,  with  jnstioe,  correctneu,  and 
libciality.  Thne  would  not  be  oiiiipent  by  an  attentiTe  pcrasal  by  those  interested  in  the 
flUeorihatCoaBlry." 

The  GOLDEN  AGE;  or,  England  in  1822  and  1823.  In  a  Poetical 
Epistle  to  a  Frtend  abroad.    Second  Edition,  enlaiged.    3s.  6d. 

<«  Inpini  fane  tarn  nofaUa  aies  habebit^ 

Kt  quB  none  domrao  nra  paterna  cam*!*' 
*'  The  envy  of  surrounding  nations,"  &e.  &c. 
"  The  Public  havrog  thought  the  following  trifle  worthy  a  second  edition,  and  having 
indalged  in  ▼arioos  •ormises  respecting  its  Author,  I  have  seised  this  opportonity  of  setting 
aU'  fuflber  doubts  at  rest,  by  pnttbg  n^  na(pe  to  a  woik,  which  will,  at  least,  shew,  that  I 
▼aloe  the  good  of  n^  ooontiy  far  above  the  preKUt  sunshine  of  ooart  fafour,  or  the  more 
remote  contingencies  of  honours  and  preferment  I  caost  also  avail  myself  of  this  occasion 
to  caution  individuals  against  the  very  prevalent  vanity  of  supposing  they  have  discovered 
their  own  pertraila  delineated  at  lull  length  in  ajsu  d*sfprir  npon  society  in  general,  which 
BHUt  obviously  fail  of  suoceu  were  I  to  descend  to  such  adBotisB." 

Adv«rtUem&d  toSeeomd  EdiUaiu 

KOSCIUSKO,  and  other  POEMS.  By  Ralph  Fe&kars.  Dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Holland.    7s.  6d,  boards. 

The  NEW  TORY  GUIDE:  a  Collection  of  Sqmbe,  &c.,  by  NoUe 
Authors.    7s.  6d,  boards. 
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The  ROLLIAD,  in  Two  Parts ;  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Laureat- 
ship ;  and  Political  Eclogues  and  Miscellanies :  with  Criticiftins  and  Illustrations. 
Revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  by  the  original  Authors.  The  Twen^  second 
Edition.    16s.  boards. 

The  LIFE  of  the  late  JOHN  ELWES,  Esq.,  Member  in  Three  suc- 
cessive Parliaments  for  the  County  of  Beiks.  The  Twelfth  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  entirely  new.  By  the  Author, 
Edward  Topham,  Esq.  ^*  Every  singular  character  merits  some  notice  from 
posterity ;  and  I  have  always  said,  that  if  fate  prolonged  my  life,  I  would  write 
bis.*'    With  a  Portrait.    5f.  boards. 

TTift  SPIRIT  of  the  PUBLIC  JOURNALS,  in  Eighteen  Volnmes; 
being  a  Selection  of  the  most  exquisite  Essays,  Jeux  d'Esprit,  &c.,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Public  Journals  and  other  PubKcatious,  from 
the  Year  1797  to  1815;  comprising  the  whole  Period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  Contention  of  tba^two  great  Parties  (Whig  and  Tory)  in  England  during 
the  lime  of  Mr.  Fox  aoC  Mr.  Pitt.  With  Explanatory  Notes  and  Anecdotes  of 
noble  and  celebrated  Persons  alluded  to.  Any  of  the  Volumes  may  be  had  sepa* 
rately^  7«.  boards. 

The  NEW  JOE  MILLER;  or,  the  Tickler:  the  original  Collection 
of  Jests,  Jeux  d'Esprit,  &c.,  Prose  and  Verse.    Second  Edition,  2  Vols.    lOt. 

The  WORKS  of  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN,  Esq.  Two 
Volumes,  8vo.    1/.  8f. 

VIRQINIUS,  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatres 
Royal,  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  By  James  Shebidan  Kkowles,  Esq. 
Sixth  Edition.    39.  6d. 

CAIUS  GRACCHUS,  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.    By  James  Sheridan  KnOwles,  Esq.    3#.  6d, 

PIZARRO,  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane ;  taken  from  the  (German  Drama  of  Kotsebne,  and  adapted  to 
the  English  Stage.  By  Richard  Brinslet  Sheridan,  Esq.,  M.P.  Thirtieth 
Edition.    2t.  6^ 

ATHENS,  a  Comedy,  in  Verse,  in  Five  Acts.    4».  6d. 

The  ANTIQUARY,  a  Musical  PUy,  in  Three  Acts ;  taken  from  the 
celebrated  Novel  of  that  Name,  and  first  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent 
Garden,  Tuesday,  January  25, 1820.     3f. 

The  HEART  of  MID-LOTHIAN,  a  Musical  Drama,  in  Three  Acts, 
fint  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  Saturday,  April  17,  1819. 
By^DANiEL  Terrt,  Esq.    %$,  6d, 

SIX  of  SHAKESPEARE*S  PLAYS,  as  acted.  Revised  by  Jobk 
Philip  Kemble,  Esq.;  viz.  MACBETH,  MEASURE  for  MEASURE,  KING 
HENRY  the  FOURTH  (First  and  Second  Parts),  MERRY  WIVES  of 
WINDSOR,  and  HAMLET,  8vo.,  8f . ;  or  either  of  the  Plays  separately,  2$. 
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